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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. ~ 


THe System oF THEOLOGY, contained in this and the 
two succeeding volumes, was read from the Author's 
fully extended manuscript, to the students attending 
the Theological Institution over which Dr. Wardlaw 
presided, from its formation in 1811 to the time of his 
death at the close of 1853. 

During that period of more than forty years this 
work has been in preparation. It was delivered as a 
Course; and repeated to the classes who came succes- 
sively to be taught in Theology. To the very last it 
underwent the revision and correction of the Author’s 
acute and active mind. 

Every question falling within his department re- 
ceives exposition, more or less full; while subjects of 
peculiar interest, and of more than ordinary difficulty, 
are treated with that minute and extended examina- 


tion to which the Author’s taste disposed him; and 


1V PREFACE. 
for which he was pre-eminently qualified by his logical 
method and Biblical studies. 

To the well-informed Christian, as well as to the 
Christian ministry and those who are preparing to 
assume the sacred office, this work presents a matured 
and somewhat ample discussion of the Christian system, 
in its relation to the various schemes of doctrine to 
which it has given rise. As Dr. Wardlaw was soli- 
cited to occupy the Chair of Theology in most of the 
Colleges of note among the Evangelical Nonconfor- 
mists of Great Britain, these volumes may be taken as 
virtually representing the Theology of that body. To 
his fame, as a preacher and a divine, a concurrent 
homage has long been rendered by every section of the 
Evangelical Church in Christendom. But his claim 
to the highest rank among modern theologians has 
been only partially asserted, until his Systematic THEo- 
Locy is issued. For in it, more than in any other of 
his productions, has been displayed that rare combina- 
tion of powers, which enabled him to be the teacher of 
the people, and the venerated master of their teachers. 

To present this work in a form as correct and com- 
plete as if the publication had passed under the super- 
vision of its Author has been the ruling aim of the 


Editor’s labours. 


PREFACE. Vv 


He has religiously refrained from extending, cur- 
tailing, or even modifying (otherwise than by verbal 
correction and arrangement) the arguments of which 
this work is composed. 

It is to him a grateful privilege to have been able 
to unwrap and put in position this monument of the 
Author’s ability, diligence, and piety. And the retro- 
spect of a long and cherished friendship, daily renewed 
in the silent fellowship of which this publication is 
the fruit, is accompanied with the anticipation and 
assurance, that the work now ushered into the world 
shall forthwith take a rank in theological literature, 
corresponding to the distinguished reputation which 
its Author enjoyed, while he lived, as a preacher and 


theclogian. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


THEOLOGY is a compound term of Greek extraction. According 
to its etymology, and according to the sense usually affixed to 
terms of similar composition, it ought to signify THE SCIENCE 
or gop. And, understanding the designation somewhat gene- 
rally, and comprehensively of analogous or kindred themes, such 
in truth itis. It includes the investigation of the existence, 
the attributes, the works, the ways, the will, and the worship of 
the Inrinire Burne. Its very designation, therefore, stamps it 
with a pre-eminent importance, and invests it with a no less 
pre-eminent interest, amongst the branches of human inquiry and 
knowledge. In one view, it might legitimately enough be re- 
garded as embracing in its ample range all the other sciences. 
As all nature, in all its departments, is only the varied mani- 
festution of God, every science that investigates nature, and 
evolves its principles and laws, might be considered and _ treated 
as a branch of Theology. And it would be well, if by all who 
study and expound them, the various sciences were viewed more 
than they too often are in this light; ifthe researches into them 
were prosecuted, and the lessons taught by them elucidated, on 
this principle. Then would natural philosophy, including astro- 
nomy, chemistry, anatomy, and all the rest, together with meta- 
physics or the science of mind, be rendered subservient, in 
addition to the intrinsic interest they respectively possess, to 


something still superior to themselves. From their relation to 
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Theology they ought to derive, and, anywhere else than in a 
fallen world, infallibly would derive, a large amount of interest 
of another and higher kind, as well as of real and substantial 
utility ; being made tributary to ends of a loftier character than 
the mere augmentation of the accommodations and comforts of 
the present life, or even than the gratification and expansion of 
the powers of intellect, namely, the sublime purpose of religi- 
ous and moral improvement. I need not say, however, that 
THEOLOGY is not to be treated by us in a sense so comprehensive. 
It is more limited. When in the discussion of any of its articles 
reference may be made to any of the departments of natural 
science, it is for the purpose, not of investigation, but simply of 
using what has been investigated and ascertained, in the way of 
illustrative evidence in the manifestation of God—the proof of 
his being, and the development of his perfections. 

Theology is usually divided into two grand departments, 
natural and supernatural; or the knowledge which is derived 
from Nature, and that derived from Revelation, as two distinct 
sources of discovery. For reasons, however, which will here- 
after be stated, it is by no means my design to treat of these 
separately and independently of each other. It is, of course, 
with the theology of Revelation that we have especially to do. 
The theology of Nature assumes exceedingly different aspects 
according to the senses affixed to the designation, as meaning, 
on the one hand, what Nature teaches, or, on the other, what man 
learns. In the former sense, it is in perfect harmony with the 
discoveries of Revelation, the latter affirming and amplifying all 
its lessons. While, at the same time, by the necessary deficiency 
of Nature’s lessons in regard to all that relates to man’s condi- 
tion and prospects as a fallen and guilty creature, it serves to 
give value and interest to the more special and appropriate dis- 
coveries of Revelation. In the latter sense it presents the most 
affecting and melancholy proof of the necessity of such revela- 
_ tion, by the manifestation it furnishes of the universal truth of 
the apostolic statement—“ The world by wisdom knew not God." 


14 Cor. i, 21; 
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“T think,” says the late Sir H. M. Moncrieff Wellwood, ina 
letter to Dr. Macgill, when entering on the duties of the divinity 
chair in Glasgow University, “I think the chief object of the 
divinity chair is to teach Christianity, and to prepare others for 
teaching it.” Unquestionably. I cannot, however, concur with 
this justly eminent minister, when he expresses the sentiment 
respecting the doctrines of natural religion, that they should 
really “ belong to another class,’ meaning, of course, the class 
of moral philosophy. I rather conceive this to be a very mis- 
chievous separation, and, in point of fact, to have been produc- 
tive of serious injury to the church of God. The study, espe- 
cially in the way in which it is too often conducted in the 
class referred to, in this state of independence and of divorce 
from revelation, has tended to infuse, before the commencement 
of the proper theological course, no small tincture of a spirit 
of deistical satisfaction with its speculations. The two should 
go together. Theology should draw its instructions from both 
volumes—the volume of Nature and the volume of Revelation, as 
reciprocally illustrative and confirmatory of each other, although, 
of course, it is Christianity that is specially to be taught and 
learned. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY has been variously divided. The 
same writer, to whom I have just referred, says, in the same 

communication, “I think the arrangement of divinity lectures 
can have but three divisions—the evidences, the doctrines, and 
the practical application of Christianity; and that under these 
may be comprehended all the learning, and every controversy, 
on the subject.” This division proceeds on the preyjous restric- 
tion of a theological course to the teaching, exclusively, of 
Christianity. ‘Christian theology,” says Dr. Dick,! “may be 
arranged under three divisions, distinguished by the titles of 
dogmatic or didactic, polemic, and practical.” J cannot, for my 
own part, see the propriety of separating the didactic and the 
polemic into distinct branches: the former having for its pro- 
vince “to state and explain the several doctrines of religion, and 


* Lectures on Theology. 
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to point out the proofs;” and the latter, to consider ‘“ the con- 
troversies which have been agitated in the Christian church 
with respect to the doctrines, and precepts, and institutions of 
religion.” It seems hardly possible to keep these clear of each 
other. If under the didactic or dogmatic, not only are statements 
to be made, but proofs adduced, how can this :be done satis- 
factorily to the student’s mind, without introducing some portion 
of the polemic? It seems hardly possible (without leaving 
doubts and surmises and desiderata, in the mind) to prove one 
view to be right, unless, at the same time, other views be 
proved wrong. ‘The didactic, therefore, ought, in my appre- 
hension, to include the polemic. I prefer the division of Prin- 
cipal Campbell,’ into Biblical Criticism, Sacred History, and 
Polemic Divinity. The last of these includes Dr. Dick’s didactic 
or dogmatic department, embracing the system of divine truth, 
precept, and institution, with the various discussions and con- 
troversies to which they have given rise. 

It is the last that forms my province in this Institution. 

The designation, however, presents the field under any thing 
but its most inviting aspect. PoLEmic theology is the theology 
of warfare and strife. And hardly a point is there in which we 
can fully arrive at truth without fighting our way, or keep our 
position otherwise than with our weapon in our hand. Let that 
weapon ever be “the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God;”” and let us seek grace to enable us to wield it, both 
in the right spirit and with the needful skill. Polemics, however, 
are not inviting, and when we look at some parts of the contested 
ground, the unattractiveness increases to actual repulsion. The 
detail of heresies and controversies in the successive ages of the 
Christian church is not only the driest, the most uninteresting 
and tedious portion of ecclesiastical history. It cannot fail, on 
many occasions, to create the mingled feelings of scorn, vexa- 
tion, anger, and disgust. Read Mosheim, especially the chap- 
ters that relate the errors and heresies of the successive centuries ; 
or read any other ecclesiastical historian who at all enters into 
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such details.’ How endless is the diversity of opinion and 
practice! And how incredibly ridiculous and foolish are many 
of the tenets professed, and observances adopted! One is some- 
times tempted to suspect that, among the heresiarchs, the object 
of ambition has been who could come nearest to the uttermost 
verge of absurdity; who could obtain for himself the credit of 
having invented the purest and most undiluted nonsense; who 
could produce, in competition, the most surprising results as an 
experimenter on human credulity! Proofs are perpetually pre- 
senting themselves (such as make us blush for our common na- 
ture) of the weakness, the perversity, and the degradation of the 
human understanding within the pale of the so-called Christian 
church, almost, if not altogether equal to any that are to be 
found in the fabulous mythologies of the heathen world. 

Respecting a vast multitude of these tenets and practices, 
it is quite enough to know, as matter of historical fact, that they 
have, successively, had their day. ‘To detail them would be as 
unprofitable (unless it were for a lesson of humiliation) as it 
would be uninteresting and irksome; and, as for refuting them, 
it would be an insult to your understandings. 

It is obvious, however, as has been already hinted, that it is 
impossible to discuss the various articles which compose the 
system of Christian doctrine, without stating the views which 
have been held in opposition to them, and entering, more or less 
fully, into the arguments by which these views have been 
defended, and the objections by which truth has been assailed ; 
that is, without the discussions assuming, in various degrees, a 
controversial form. Although, in the ordinary course of preach- 
ing, it is far from being advisable to deal largely in polemical 
argumentation ; although, generally speaking, it is infinitely 
preferable, in the terms of the apostle of the Gentiles, “by 
manifestation of the truth to commend ourselves to every man’s 


' Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines (Edin. 1846) may be glanced through, or 
studied, with the same view, although many of the minor, and some even of the 
grosser aberrations from common sense are not to be found there. There is quite 
enough, however, for the purpose ; although much, at the same time, fitted to serve 
a higher and better purpose. 
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conscience in the sight of God”* Yet it may at times be the 
incumbent duty of the “ good soldier of Jesus Christ”’ to “ gird 
himself” for the combat; of the faithful “ servant of the Lord ”’ 


to “ convince the gainsayers.”’” 


And, in order to the right and 
efficient discharge of this duty, it is obviously of essential con- 
sequence that he be, as fully and accurately as possible, acquainted 
with their various objections and modes of reasoning. The 
advantage arising from this, is like that possessed by a general, 
who has not only a numerous, powerful, and well-disciplined 
army under his command, but has, at the same time, a thorough 
acquaintance with the various modes of attack and defence and 
military manoeuvring, suited to the varieties of his ground and 
circumstances ; and especially of those to which, from his known 
system of tactics and ordinary practice in past campaigns, the 
enemy to whom he is opposed is likely to have recourse. 

Such acquaintance, too, may in some instances be of 
essential advantage to the mind of the student himself, whose 
views are directed towards the ministry of the divine word. 
It might be going too far to adopt without qualification 
the maxim which some have laid down, that ‘he who never 
doubted never believed.” But this much may surely with con- 
fidence be affirmed, that he to whose mind no doubts have ever 
been suggested, who has, as it were, assumed, or taken for 
granted, the truth of certain doctrines, on grounds, it may be, 
perfectly sufficient to justify his conviction, but without his 
being at all aware of those subtle, and sometimes plausible, 
objections which have been advanced and urged against them, 
is in no small danger, when these objections come afterwards in 
his way (as they hardly can fail to do), of having his mind, 
unprepared as it is to repel them, unarmed for sustaining the 
assault upon its principles, surprised, distracted, and shaken. 
He has been firm in his convictions, chiefly from the circum- 
stance of their never having been assailed. But when one 
opponent unexpectedly starts up on one hand of him, and 
another on the other, and each urges, with shrewdness and 
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vehemence, his peculiar objections, he is startled and con- 
founded; the blush of conscious ignorance, perplexity, and 
confusion mounts to his cheek; and it is accompanied with 
a painful misgiving of mind, and a secret trepidation of heart, 
to which before he was a stranger; and to which he might 
have been a stranger still, had he been judiciously fortified by a 
previous acquaintance with the objections and arguments of the 
adversary. The danger, in such a case, is somewhat akin to 
that which our divine Master anticipated and provided against, 
when, as a means of preventing his disciples from being taken 
by surprise, and so unsettled by sufferings on which they had 
never been taught to count, or admonished to expect, he for- 
warned them faithfully of the treatment with which they might 
lay their account in the profession of his name, and in the 
official propagation of his cause.’ And still more nearly did it 
resemble that danger which the apostle Peter apprehended, when 
he gave the Christians to whom his epistles were addressed, the 
pointed and solemn premonition of the approaching rise of those 


? 


“scoffers,’ who, with an insidious mixture of infidel taunts and 
sophistical reasonings, would attempt to seduce them from the 
faith. The design of this is, to prevent their being startled 
and appalled by the appearance of such characters; and to lead 
them to anticipate it as an event predicted, and of which the 
arrival, in conformity with the prediction, should serve to esta- 
blish their faith, rather than to shake it. 

In that portion of the Bible, too, which approaches the 
nearest to a systematic statement of truth—the epistle to the 
Romans, we have Paul’s inspired example of anticipating such 
objections as were likely to be made against the doctrines 
taught and maintained by him. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
injudicious than to give a pupil instructions, without at all 
apprising him of the fact of their having been objected to, and 
of the nature of the objections offered to them. It is like com- 
mitting a young and inexperienced mariner to the wide ocean, 
well-taught, it may be, in the scientific principles of navigation, 
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but in ignorance of the localities, the appearances, and the 
relative bearings of all the rocks and shoals that may lie in the 
track he has to pursue, leaving him thus to the mere chance of 

/ escaping; and then, if he should chance to escape, imputing his 
preservation and safe arrival at his destined port, with all self- 
complacency, to the thorough drilling we had given him in the 
principles of nautical science. 

To trace to its true causes that diversity of sentiment which, 
in a degree so extraordinary, has existed and still exists 
amongst men professing to receive the Holy Scriptures as of 
divine authority—a diversity that relates even to what must be 
regarded as the leading articles of revealed truth, (how instructive, 
soever, in some respects, the inquiry may be), is at once delicate 
and difficult. The Bible (I for the present assume) has been 
proved a revelation from God. The proofs are ‘‘many” and 
‘infallible.’ The genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of 
its different books have been established by a variety and accu- 
mulation of proofs, external, internal, and experimental, such 
as, we are satisfied, no man of sound understanding can resist, 
without offering violence to his reason, and overturning all the 
legitimate grounds of confidence in the records of history. A 
brief statement of some of these evidences we shall, by-and-by, 
lay before you. But, whatever be the amount of the evidence, 
what we now speak of is, not at all the ground of belief, but the 
diversity of sentiment among those who, with regard to the 
authority of the source from which they draw them, hold the 
same belief. Of Revelation, as appears from its very name, it 
is the great design to reveal, that is, to make known to men 
such truths as the all-wise God saw fit to communicate, for his 
own glory, and for the benefit of His creatures. It seems, 
therefore, reasonable to expect, that this revelation should be 
readily intelligible by those to whom it is given. How, then, 
has it happened, that on many subjects it has been understood 
so differently, and has given rise to so endless a diversity of 
opinion and practice ? How have men, reading the same Bible, 
arrived at conclusions so different and opposite ? 

Ducts ied. 
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In attempting a brief reply to such questions, we can do no 
more than lay down a few general principles. 

It must manifestly be taken for granted, on the supposition 
of the Scriptures having been proved a revelation from God, 
that the cause cannot lie in the revelation itself. This is clear. 
Everything that proceeds from the all-perfect God must be well 
adapted to the ends it is intended by Him to serve. ‘The satis- 
factory proof, therefore, of the Bible being from Him, carries 
with it the proof of such adaptation. ‘The cause, or causes, must, 
therefore, be sought in the character and circumstances of the 
creatures to whom the revelation is made. 

In illustrating this point, we may derive some assistance 
from analogy from a comparison of the volume of Revelation with 
the volume of Nature. The manifestations in the latter of the 
existence and operation of an almighty, all-wise, and all-bounti- 
ful Being are innumerably abundant, and strikingly obvious and 
impressive. The volume is written in letters of light. And 
yet, setting aside all mere abstract and hypothetical speculations 
about human capabilities, of which there have been so very 
many to so little purpose, the fact is undeniable, that men have 
not read this volume aright; that they have been as far as pos- 
sible from learning out of it the lessons of wisdom respecting 
the Creator which it so clearly teaches. We have the fact in 
inspired terms.' And from this fact we might be prepared, 
without great surprise, to find a somewhat similar fact present- 
ing itself in the results of the other volume of discovery—the 
book of grace. The same general principles which account for 
the one, will go far to account also for the others. 

Various have been the opinions and theories of scientific 
men respecting many of the phenomena of the natural world. 
From this diversity we never think of inferring that there is 
any imperfection in the works of God which are the subjects of 
their inquiries and speculations. We at once ascribe it to the 
variety which subsists in the capacity and acuteness of human 
intellect ; to the more or less favourable opportunities possessed 
by different individuals for accurate observation and experiment ; 
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to the influence, in some cases, of the love of theory; in 
others, to the self-conceited and ambitious fondness for origi- 
nality ; and in others still, to the attachment for the old and the 
love of the new; and to other moral principles, which exert a 
biassing and perverting influence upon the judgment. Now, it 
is not merely diversity in the original measure of intellect, or in 
the opportunities enjoyed for its cultivation and exercise, that 
will satisfactorily account for the difference in the results which 
have been deduced by men, either from the book of Nature, or 
from the records of Revelation. The causes which, in both 
cases, principally operate in producing this effect, are of a moral 
nature. They are to be found in the heart more than in the 
understanding ; in the influence exerted by the predilections and 
aversions of the former on the exercise and decisions of the latter. 

If mankind be fallen and degenerate creatures, then are we 
fully warranted in expecting to find amongst them a multipli- 
city of blinding and misleading passions; and in concluding 
that from the influence of these there should be not a few les- 
sons both in Nature and in Revelation, which they will be pre- 
disposed to reject, or to modify, or to interpret differently from 
the truth. The inspired apostle teaches us distinctly, that to 
this source is to be traced the idolatrous defection of the heathen 
from the true God. ‘ They did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge.”! Now, if there be lessons in Nature which men 
did not like to retain, need we greatly marvel if there should 
be lessons in Revelation which they do not like to receive ? 

I am not at present proceeding on the assumption that we 
are right in our interpretations of Scripture, and all who differ 
from us wrong, although it is very manifest that, if we are in 
earnest at all, we must of necessity think so. But I state gene- 
ral principles, in the application of which, we ourselves, as well 
as others, are by nature involved. And these general principles 
are capable of producing an almost endless variety of effect, accord- 
ing to those circumstances, so inconceivably diversified, which 
tend to modify the operations and the aspects of original corrup- 
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tion, and to give to different minds their particular biasses, and to 
various characters their peculiar casts and distinctive attributes. 
‘“ All go astray, but every one in his own way.” 

To ensure the reception of the dictates of Revelation univer- 
sally according to their true meaning, it would not by any 
means be sufficient to make any alteration on the Revelation 
itself. A miracle would require to be extensively wrought, not. 
only equalizing the intellects of all men, but rectifying their dis- 
ordered hearts. For so long as there exist sources of bias and 
prejudice there, we cannot with any reason expect the unbiassed 
and unprejudiced exercise of the judgment. When the eye is 
not sound, the vision will not be clear. And where there are 
diversities so great in the percipient beings, it is not to be sup- 
posed that their perceptions will be uniformly the same. Expe- 
rience abundantly shows that clearness of statement and strength 
of evidence are not always sufficient to insure the reception of 
any doctrine; that, according to the degree in which it exists 
and operates, inclination strengthens arguments, and disinclina- 
tion weakens them. Proverbs have always truthin them. They 
are founded in experience. And there are few that have a wider 
range of experience to support them than the every-day one, 
that “none are so blind as those who will not see.” Nothing, 
this experience tells us, is more easy than to convince when the 
heart and the judgment chance to be on the same side; and 
nothing harder than when the heart is on one side and the judg- 
ment on the other; the inclination opposing what the under- 
standing cannot but approve. Nowhere do we find illustrations 
of the truth of these remarks more striking or more deeply 
affecting and humbling, than in our Saviour’s intercourse with 
the unbelieving Jews in the days of his flesh. That he was the 
Christ was attested by proofs without number, of which each 
was by itself conclusive. But all their deep-rooted prejudices, 
all their fondly-cherished expectations, the wishes and desires 
of an unrenewed and worldly spirit were against the admis- 
sion of the mortifying truth. And the consequence was, 
that to the torce of evidence, clear as the light of the 
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meridian sun, they continued obstinately blind. Every ad- — 
ditional proof seemed to answer no other end than that 
of stirring up their enmity and inflaming their rage; producing 
and keeping up that state of mind, than which we hardly can 
imagine to ourselves any one more intolerable, when there is 
war within, war between the heart and the judgment; when 
there is aversion fighting with conviction ; when there is hatred 
of the truth struggling with a powerful witness for it in the 
conscience. Evidence, in such a case, cannot be endured. 
Every attempt is made to discredit and repudiate it. And when 
the attempt fails, violence, both of words and conduct, is brought 
to the aid of deficient and baffled argument. or alas! weapons 
of this sort, are too often the “ ultima ratio,” not “ regum ”’ only, 
but of others than those who sway a sceptre. Of this state of 
mind we have a most graphic description, and an exemplifi- 
cation full of interest and instruction, in the narrative of the 
man born blind.' It contains, indeed, some of the finest possible 
touches of human nature in the circumstances of internal conflict 
which have just been: adverted to. In the first instance the 
Pharisees attempt to- “disparage the character of Jesus, and to 
fasten upon him the stigma of impiety as a breaker of the Sab- 
bath. They then do all in their power to discredit and disparage 
the miracle; an increasing dissatisfaction and fretful irritability 
discovering themselves as the examination of the case proceeds, 
and gradually opens in a way so contrary to their wishes, till at 
length being fully confronted by the poor beggar himself with 
all the simplicity, honesty, and force of truth opposed to the in- 
consistency, chicanery, and weakness of error and falsehood, they 
feel their ground untenable. They can stand it no longer. ‘They 
cease to argue. They have recourse to their “ultima ratio.” 
They assume the portly attitude of incensed superiority. They re- 
vile. They bluster. They scold. They thunder out the anathemas 
of excommunication against their innocent and defenceless victim. 

To ask, then, why discordant opinions, why errors and 
heresies have abounded, is lite more than to ask why men are 
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~ what they are, why God does not interpose and work an entire 
change on the whole race, bringing them at once to a state of 
equality in intellect, rectifying every disposition, and restoring 
universal purity of heart. And yet, from this prevailing 
diversity, there has often been drawn an apology for scepticism 
and an excuse for declining to investigate the claims of the 
Bible at all. Than this, however, nothing can be more foolish. 
It affords only one of many proofs of a prevailing disposition to 
reason and act in regard to religion on entirely different 
principles from those adopted for the regulation of the conduct 
in ordinary life. And this, there is too much reason for 
apprehending, springs from indifference to religion in general ; 
from a heart indisposed to spiritual things. A farmer never 
thinks of allowing his lands to lie uncultivated and waste, 
because there are various opinions among agriculturists as to the 
most eligible methods of treating the different descriptions of 
soil for different descriptions of crop. He examines. He com- 
pares. He makes experiments. He thinks and determines for 
himself, and acts accordingly. And thus it is in all the other 
departments of professional occupation, giving exemplification 
of the truth of the saying, that “the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light.”’ In 
a matter of which the importance is so unspeakably greater 
than aught that pertains to this world and to time, namely, the 
truth or falsehood of the claims of Christianity, as a revelation 
from God, this duty of every man to examine for himself the 
questions: What Christianity is as contained in the Bible? and 
Whether the Bible which contains it possesses such evidences of 
truth as must attend a revelation from God ?—becomes one of 
paramount obligation. And the man who can treat the inquiry 
with lightness, is emphatically a fool. ‘There is an impor- 
tance in truth, as it relates to philosophy, history, politics, or 
any other branch of science, inasmuch as it affects the pre- 
sent happiness of mankind. But what is this when compared 
with that which involves their everlasting salvation? To be 
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furnished with an answer to the question: ‘What must I do 
to be saved ?’ is of infinitely greater account than to be able to 
decide whether the Ptolemaic or Copernican system be that of 
nature. The temporal salvation of a nation, great as it is, and 
greatly as it interests the minds of men, is nothing when com- 
pared with the eternal salvation of a single individual.’”’? 

A revelation from God, accompanied with evidence sufficient 
to satisfy a truly candid mind (which surely is all that can 
reasonably be desired or expected), becomes a test of human 
dispositions. In this respect, the Gospel may be considered as 
placing all who hear it in a new state of probation. We shall 
hereafter have to speak of the universality of the natural 
opposition of men to the truth of God—the truth which revela- 
tion especially or exclusively makes known; and of the con- 
sequent necessity of divine influence to that truth being received 
in the love of it. But on that subject it would, at present, 
be quite premature to enter. 

Amidst contending opinions, then (do you ask me ?) how are 
we to proceed? I answer—First of all, On all topics that 
belong to divine revelation, let our appeal be made, directly and 
solely, to that revelation. It is with the contents of the Bible, as 
before said, that the Christian minister has especially to do. I 
might almost have used even a stronger word, and _ said, 
exclusively. A thorough acquaintance with its contents will 
thoroughly qualify him for the right and successful discharge of 
all the parts of his sacred function. And nothing else will. He 
is a teacher, not of science, but of religion. And how useful 
soever and valuable, in various respects, an acquaintance with 
the various departments of literature and science may be, as an 
auxiliary to him, either in the acquisition or in the communi- 
cation of the precious stores of sacred knowledge—of “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,”” whose person, character, and work 
are the substance of the divine word; still literature and science 
must never be allowed to rise above the rank of auxiliaries. They 
must never be allowed to usurp the place of their principal. It is 
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religion that is to be taught; and the religion to be taught is the 
religion of the Bible.’ The sacred motto, therefore, of the Chris- 
tian minister must ever be—“ To the Law and to the Testimony.’” 

The important principle of the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to qualify the minister of Christ for his work, appears to 
be the lesson taught by the great apostle of the Gentiles— 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 

In this passage, two distinct affirmations are made :—1. Of 
the divine authority of the Old Testament Scriptures. I need not 
say to you that these are the writings which are here meant. 
There is no need at present for any critical investigation, either 
of the genuineness of the reading in the received version, or of 
the proper mode of rendering the words on the supposition of 
its genuineness. For, whether the xa: was in the apostle’s 
autograph or not, and whether, if it was, we render the words 
as our translators have done (which, for my own part, I am dis- 
posed to think by much the most easy and natural), or adopt 
the rendering—“ Every writing divinely inspired is also profit- 
able,” etc. (which seems to me in the highest degree unnatural, 
as connecting by an also qualities which we can hardly suppose 
to have been joined in this particular way, inasmuch as though 
the one is a necessary sequence of the other, they are yet of so 
different a description; as if we should say: every divine 


'T use terms here in their good old-fashioned acceptation. There has of late 
been a good deal of what seems to me frivolous and profitless discussion, as to the 
difference between religion and theology. Now, really, the difference is but small. 
Tt amounts, I think, to no more than this: that the word religion is used in two 
senses, and theology in one only. Religion is either objective or subjective ; that is, 
we have religion in the book, andreligion in the person. We speak of the Christian 
religion, meaning the doctrines and precepts of Christianity; and we speak of a 
man’s religion, meaning the faith and the influence of those doctrines, manifested in 
conformity to those precepts. This is a sense in which we never use the term 
theology. It is always objective. We may, indeed, speak of a man’s theology, 
meaning by it, however, those views of theological doctrine he professes to hold. 
We never mean by it, as we generally do when we speak of a man’s religion, the 
influence of what he professes, as felt and exemplified by him. Keeping such dis- 
tinctions in mind, we might say, that theology is objective religion, and that religion 
is subjective theology. * Tea, vii, 20: 2 2 ‘Tin, eae 
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work is also perfect; or, every divinely framed structure is also 
useful for its end)—in which way soever we dispose of these 
points of critical controversy, it cannot fail to be manifest to 
every candid mind, that the writer has immediate reference to 
what he had just before said to his son Timothy, “That from 
a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures,” and that it is to 
these writings that he applies the designation—ctca yega7 
deérvevoroc. Whatever had then been received and held by the 
Jewish people as canonical, as “ given by inspiration of God,” 
has clearly, in these words, the sanction and seal of apostolic 
authority. And this naturally suggests the remark, which, indeed 
so often forces itself upon notice in the perusal of the New 
Testament, that the New and the Old must stand or fall together. 
I assume at present the inspiration and divine authority of both. 

2. The second of the two things here affirmed, is the one 
that properly belongs to our present subject, namely, the suffi- 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures for a specified purpose. And that 
purpose seems clearly to be the fitting of the Christian minister 
for the various branches of his duty ‘The man of God” is a 
designation of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, to which immediate reference is made :—and there it is 
invariably used of the prophets, the commissioned messengers of 
Jehovah. It occurs at least fifty times, and always with this 
appropriate and distinctive signification; never in the general 
sense of a good man or one who fears God. In the New Tes- 
tament it occurs only twice ; in this passage, and in 1 Tim. vi. 11. 
In both instances, it seems evidently to have a corresponding 
signification, and to mean the minister of Christ. It is he, then, 
whom the Holy Scriptures are here affirmed to be sufficient to 
“furnish thoroughly for every good work ;”’ and by this latter 
phrase, we understand, for every part of his ministerial function. 
These good works are particularized : seis didacxursuy, etc. The 
terms may, perhaps, with full as much correctness as in our re- 
ceived version, be rendered “for instruction, for conviction, for ~ 
reformation, and for education in righteousness.” Asdacxarjix cor- 
responds very exactly to our word teaching or instruction ; and, 
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although occasionally it may be used in a more general sense, it 
signifies most properly the communication of knowledge or informa- 
tion to others. I might show this by its frequent occurrences, both 
as a verb and in its different forms as a noun, in the New Testa- 
ment itself, but it is needless. ”EAsyxog means properly demon- 
stration or proof: and hence it came to denote the result of proof, 
conviction, and also the act of convincing by means of proof, or 
rather, perhaps, I should say, of confuting; for we know well, a 
man may be confuted, who is not convinced, or, at least, who does 
not own his conviction. “ Mgig Zrsyxov, ad refutandos et profli- 
gandos religionis Christiane adversarios.”' Our English word 
reproof conveys quite a different idea. JI mean in our modern 
use of it; for there is some ground for thinking, that one of its 
senses in the more ancient use of it was refutation; one of the 
meanings of the verb reprove, given by Johnson, being “ to 
refute, to disprove ;” for which he cites from Shakespeare :— 


‘My lord, 
Reprove my allegation if you can.” 


In Titus 1. 9, the English reader of our translation naturally 
understands, ‘that he may be able, by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort and to refute the gainsayers,” as if gainsayers were the 
regimen to both the verbs, and sound doctrine the means or in- 
strument of effecting both the objects. The original, however, 
seems rather to convey a different sense: “ that they may be 
able both to exhort with the salutary or healthful doctrine, and 
to confute the gainsayers.” So that, in that passage, we 
have the didcacxarsav and crzyxos of the passage before us. ’Evavigd- 
wos is a word whose meaning is sufficiently clear from its 
obvious etymology—*“ correctio ejus quod incurvatum est,” ? 
the straightening of that which is crooked, or, more exactly, 
“the setting upright of that which is bent down ’’—the restora- 
tion of it to an upright and straight position. It refers to the 
correction, or rectification, either of erroneous opinions, or of 
defects and evils in character, or of both, as most frequently 
existing together in the same individual. Teds exavigdwow, “ ad 
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alios emendandos,” for reforming others. The only objection 
to our word “correction,” is its being used in a double sense, 
conveying to most ears, perhaps, the idea of discipline or 
chastisement, as being its most frequent acceptation. But for 
this, it is, in the sense in which our translators have used it, 
sufficiently accurate. It may be objected to the word refor- 
mation, that it is more generally applied to manners and 
character, than to sentiments. When used respecting character, 
however, it often comprehends both; and its proper meaning is 
‘change from worse to better.”” TlasJdsiav, x.7.2. This is a word 
of more general import than any of the rest. It comprehends 
all the various modes and means of training and of completing 
the character which are included in our own word education ;— 
instruction, example, reproof, reward, and punishment. — Ilgdg 
rasdeiav, “ hoc est, ad imbuendos homines, et assuefaciendos, bonis 
sensibus, moribus, et studiis’’*—for effectually disposing and 
habituating men to good feelings, manners, and pursuits. 

If the “man of God,” or minister of Christ, then, is duly 
qualified for teaching the doctrines of divine truth, for refuting 
and convincing the opposers of these doctrines, for correcting the 
errors and reforming the characters of men, and for training up 
the children of Ged in all the varieties of righteous practice, he 
is, in the words of Paul, “thoroughly furnished for every 
good work;”’ or, in those of Christ, “a scribe well instructed 
into the kingdom of heaven,” whom he compares to “a man 
that is an householder, who bringeth out of his treasures new 
things and old.’””® 

This is what each one of you should earnestly desire to be; 
and, with all diligence, humility, perseverance, and prayer, strive 
to attain. And this it should be our desire, as far as lieth in 
us, by divine aid to render you. And it is our earnest suppli- 
cation to the “ God of all grace,” that what you hear in this 
place, as well as all the exercises in which you engage, and 
all the branches of learning you pursue, may contribute to this 
result. To this everything else whatever must be subservient, 
and valued according to the degree of its subserviency. 
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BENEFITS OF EDUCATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


A THOROUGH acquaintance with the contents of the sacred 
volume, an enlightened and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the whole, and ability “rightly to divide the word of truth,”! 
applying with discriminative correctness, and in conformity with 
the design of the Holy Spirit, its various parts to its various 
purposes, must constitute the character of “a scribe well instructed 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’* 

From the admission thus made of the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures for the purpose mentioned, some have inferred the 
needlessness of a classical and philosophical education for the 
work of the ministry. If the Bible be enough, they say, why 
go further ?—let us act consistently with our avowed convic- 
tion that it is so, by confining ourselves to it. 

It shall be my endeavour now to lay before you what appear 
to me correct views of this subject, pointing out the right ground 
on which such education should be defended and pleaded for, 
and guarding you (which, both for your own sakes and for the 
interests of the great cause to which you are devoting yourselves, 
is a matter of unspeakable importance) against the mischievous 
consequences which spring from its abuse. 

To bring the inquiry, then, within its proper and legitimate 
bounds, I observe, first of all, that there is no question about 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures to fit the man of God for 
his duty. This position we do not, we dare not presume to 
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dispute. It is on all hands to be considered as a settled and 
admitted point. It has been already fully granted, and I am 
not about to recall or even to modify the admission. 

The sole inquiry, therefore, is, whether a classical and philo- 
sophical education be or be not valuable and useful for qualify- 
ing a man, in the first place, for acquiring a correct, enlightened, 
and thorough acquaintance with the contents of the sacred 
volume? and then, secondly, for communicating his knowledge 
to others in a perspicuous, connected, impressive, and efficient 
manner? Observe my words, whether such education be use- 
ful for such ends, fitted for their successful attainment? I 
have put the question in this form, in preference to employing 
the word necessary, or absolutely necessary; because it is in 
many cases (and this is one of them) of advantage in an 
argument to take low ground. Instead of insisting on the lofty 
position of indispensable necessity, let us take up the inferior one 
of simple utility and advantage. Let the question be, Is such 
an education beneficial? We shall find this quite enough to 
bear us out in regard to the further question of obligation, and 
to bear us out with much less of the controversial and combative 
in our discussion. Indispensable necessity is a strong expression, 
and, like every other strong expression, requires to be used with 
caution. When interpreted strictly, it conveys the affirmation, 
that there is no conceivable case in which the thing spoken of, 
be it what it may, can possibly be dispensed with. And when, 
in the warmth of discussion, which produces unhappily so large 
a measure of unguarded and unweighed language, we happen to 
employ such expressions without qualification or restriction, an 
adversary is ready to seize upon the vantage ground that is thus 
given him, and to set about adducing or supposing extreme 
cases, in which, however reluctantly, we are constrained to admit 
that our plea of indispensable necessity is hardly, if at all, tenable. 
And in a controversial discussion, it is far from being easy, with 
a good grace, to come down; and still more difficult is it to 
come down without loss of strength, in a greater or less degree, 
to our argument. ‘“ We begin with shame to take the lower 
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room,” * which it would have been much more advantageous, both 
for our character and our cause, for us to have occupied at the first. 

And yet, although, by such indiscretions in reasoning, we 
may afford our opponent an occasion for triumph, as if, by 
compelling us to quit our first’ position, he had done enough, 
and had gained a full victory, and got possession of the field 
and the crown, his triumph, after all, is puerile and groundless. 
He has, in fact, done nothing. The ground to which we do 
come down, is ground that will be found impregnable, and from 
which we cannot be dislodged. Whether on the principles of 
common sense or of moral obligation, no proposition can be 
clearer than the following: Whatever can be proved to be useful, 
it is our incumbent duty to desire and to seek; and in proportion 
to the degree of the proved utility is the binding obligation of the 
duty. Ifthe desirable object lies within the reach of our efforts, 
the duty to exert ourselves for its attainment becomes absolutely 
imperative and indispensable ; the neglect of it involving crimi- 
nal unfaithfulness to the cause in which we are engaged. I 
want no more, then, than the admission, that a good education 
is a useful, and, consequently, a desirable thing in a minister of 
the Gospel. If this general position be granted (and never yet 
have I heard it in any quarter fairly and distinctly denied), it 
will follow with as decisive conclusiveness, that it is our duty to 
endeavour to procure such education, as if we were to affirm its 
absolute necessity. 

All the Scriptures are profitable; and their contents are 
very various; historical, typical, prophetical, doctrinal, precep- 
tive, promissory, devotional. An acquaintance with all these 
divisions of the sacred volume, and the minuter sub-divisions of 
each, is, without controversy, eminently desirable in a Christian 
minister. And the more comprehensive and clear the acquaint- 
ance can be rendered ; and the greater and happier the ability that 
is possessed for the communication of the knowledge so as to 
render it available for the instruction of others, so much the 
better. Supposing this admitted, we are naturally led by it to 
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another general position, not less plain and indisputable than 
the former. It is this,—that whatever knowledge may serve to 
throw light on the sacred word, enabling the Christian teacher 
more clearly to ascertain, and more fully and correctly to expound 
its genuine meaning, such knowledge it is in the highest degree 
desirable that the teacher should possess. 

I do not mean at present to enter into particular details. It 
is not my intention to enumerate the various branches of what 
is called a liberal education, and to point out, specially, the 
manner and the degree in which each may be considered as 
contributing to ministerial qualification. The influence of some, 
it must be evident, is more direct, and that of others, more 
indirect and remote. To acertain extent, education, or, which is 
the same thing, the possession, in what way soever acquired, of 
that which education is intended to impart, may be safely pro- 
nounced indispensable to a man’s being “apt to teach.”* To 
a certain extent further, the utility of it approaches so very near 
to necessity, as almost to justify the use of the term, which, as 
you are aware, is very often applied in a somewhat vague 
sense, to denote a high degree of advantage. And, further 
still, the greater the amount of useful education that can be 
obtained, always so much the better. On this point, indeed 
(the degree or measure of learning), there appears to be but one 
proper inquiry, not “ With how little can we do ?”—but “ How 
much can we get ?” 

I proceed, and am entitled to proceed, on the assumption 
that the learning acquired is rightly employed. And on this 
assumption, if a little be valuable, a larger portion must be 
more so. The danger of temptation and abuse is less from the 
possession of much than from the possession of little. Uni- 
versal experience has so thoroughly established this, that the 
poet’s words have obtained a trite and proverbial currency: 


‘<A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’’? 


And while the likelihood of abuse is diminished, the. benefit to 
others is augmented. 


ot Fim. itee. 2 Pope's Essay on Criticism, p. ii. 1. 15. 
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There is hardly any description of men, towards whom one 
feels it more difficult to muster up a becoming amount of 
charity, than those who, blessed with education and learning 
themselves, yet betray a disposition to disparage and depreciate 
them. Such men should not forget that it is their very educa- 
tion that enables them to write and to argue as they do; so that 
the very blessing which they have themselves obtained, and for 
which it is their duty to be thankful, is converted into an 
instrument of self-detraction, being employed in the disparage- 
ment of its own worth. It is made to exert all its powers, and 
expend all its resources of argument and rhetorical skill against 
itself; a species of mental suicide, which, you will agree with 
me in thinking, is fully entitled to the benefit of the ordinary 
verdict of a coroner’s inquest in suicidal cases—the verdict of 
lunacy.’ Some persons of this description have set themselves 
with much vehemence to argue against the indispensable 
necessity of learning, till, in the rising fervour of their zeal, and 
the eager effervescence of controversy, they have forgotten to 
admit that it is useful and desirable, an admission which as 
effectually establishes the duty of doing what can be done to 
acquire it for ourselves and to have it imparted to others, as if its 
indispensable necessity were proved and granted. This admis- 
sion, how strongly soever some may have been tempted, in the 
heat of such discussion, to express themselves, it is hardly within 
the limits of the possible that any should seriously withhold. 
Even in those churches of Christ, where the principle of having 
pastors wholly devoted to the duties of their office is not 
adopted or acted upon, the benefits of education are tacitly 
admitted, every time the election to the office happens in pro- 
vidence to be called for. For, on such occasions, who are they 
on whom the eyes of their fellow-members are immediately 
‘turned? If there chance to be one amongst them who has had 
the advantage of a superior education, and who is not on other 
grounds disqualified, is it not to such an one that all, as if with 
an instinctive unanimity, look, and to whom the ready pre- 


’ The class of persons referred to in this paragraph is happily nearly extinct.—{Eb. ] 
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ference is given? Is it not on him that the lot is sure to fall? 
The fact is beyond question. And so is another fact, that the 
want of learning, and especially of some acquaintance with 
the original languages of the sacred Scriptures, has many a 
time been emphatically regretted by the more sensible and 
judicious of those lay pastors, who have, in other respects, 
fulfilled the duties of their charge most creditably to themselves 
and beneficially to others. Such persons have been known to 
express, when too late, an earnest wish to have the felt deficiency 
supplied. Surely, then, these unavailing regrets ought to 
operate as a powerful stimulus to us to prevent, as far as it lies 
in our power, all occasion for them amongst ourselves. 

Few things can be more unreasonable (and I might even 
use a stronger term, such as would place it among moral delin- 
quencies), than to adopt and defend principles which, if fairly 
and fully followed out (and unquestionably none ought to be 
adopted as the ground of our own practice, of which we cannot 
honestly and unreservedly wish the adoption to be imitated 
by others, and by all), which would go far to assign to infi- 
delity and error an exclusive monopoly of the benefits of 
learning. If we allow an advantage to error which we with- 
hold from truth, we are recreants to our cause, and faithless 
to our Master. If, in as far as human agency is concerned, 
Christianity is not defended by its public teachers, who 1s to 
plead its cause? And what would be the consequence were no 
one to be found in the entire Christian host capable of entering 
the lists with the infidel, the sceptic, and the corrupter of the 
Gospel ?—of entering these lists on equal terms ?—if, through 
ignorance of the sources of argument, the rules of legitimate 
reasoning, and the appropriate uses of the different weapons of 
controversial warfare, no one were to be found competent for 
the refutation of falsehood and heresy, or for maintaining with 
honour and efficiency the great cause of the God of truth and 
the truth of God? It is vain and nugatory to say that that 
God of truth will see to the interests of His own cause. It 
becomes us to recollect, and to keep constantly in mind, as a 
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principle of first-rate practical importance, that he who looks for 
the effect, while he is wilfully neglecting the necessary means, 
manifests not rational and commanded confidence, but foolish and 
unwarranted presumption. 

In these general remarks, I have hitherto confined myself to 
the influence of education on what may be termed the matter of 
a public teacher’s instructions. A good deal might be added as 
to the manner of them. It is freely admitted that, in a com- 
parative estimate, matter and manner are very far from being of 
equal importance. The latter, however, is far from being of 
trivial moment. And the amount of consequence which attaches 
to it arises in a great degree from the paramount importance of 
the subjects of which, in his ministry, the Christian teacher is 
called to treat. Thus, in proportion to the value of the matter, 
must be the value of the manner; the end of the latter being 
to do justice to the former, to win and fix attention to it, 
and, through the ear and the eye, to convince the mind and 
persuade the heart. It is very plain in theory, and many are 
the facts which evince it, that a man may possess much know- 
ledge, and yet be very deficient in the qualifications requisite 
for communicating it to others. A man cannot be what the 
apostle calls diéaxrimos, “ fit to teach,” unless he be fit to speak ; 
and in order to his teaching well, he requires to be able to speak 
well. ‘Take good heed, however, that you rightly apprehend 
what I mean by speaking well. It is not to dress out truth in 
the incongruous trappings of affected finery,—the tinsel and the 
foppery of language. Neither is it to load her with such an 
excess and extravagance of ornament, even although, in its 
separate articles, of a more chaste and dignified description, so 
as that her simple and lovely form can with difficulty be recog- 
nized under the cumbrous and splendid embroideries with which 
she is invested. The former of these can be deemed and 
denominated fine, only by a weak judgment and a vitiated 
taste ; for if there be one way of speaking worse than all others, 
that surely is it. And the latter, however really fine in itself, a 
sound and enlightened understanding will at once perceive to 
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be entirely out of place when employed in imparting instruc- 
tion to a mingled auditory, and in exhibiting the simple and 
humbling doctrines of the cross. 

Neither does “ speaking well” consist in 


“attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ;”? 


the fulsome affectation of oratory. This, every manly, sensible, 
and, above all, pious mind, will, like the Christian poet, feel to 
be really more offensive to good taste and devout sensibility — 


‘than slovenly neglect, 
Or rustic coarseness.” ? 

The ‘wisdom of words,”*® which Paul declined employing in 
his preaching of “ Christ crucified,”* appears to mean a strict 
conformity to the artificial rules, and studied graces of Grecian 
Rhetoric; a fastidious attention to which would have been incon- 
sistent both with the lowly simplicity and the lofty dignity of 
his apostolic message; and might, besides, have caused the effects 
of his ministry, in procuring disciples to his Master, to be imputed, 
not to his doctrine itself, or the divine influence accompanying 
it, but to the eloquence of his composition and delivery; espe- 
cially amongst a people peculiarly enamoured of such exhibitions. 
It was the self-denied desire of that devoted servant of the 
Lord, that “‘ the excellency of the power,’? in the results of his 
ministry, should be manifestly of God, and not of him; that 
the faith of his converts should stand in “ the power of God,” 
and not in “ the wisdom of man.”® And such also, ye who are 
candidates for a similar ministry, should be your desire. Like 
Paul, the ministers of Christ still must “use great plainness of 
speech, ’‘—-an expression which signifies, not plainness as op- 
posed to ornament, but plainness as contradistinguished from 
obscurity, darkness, difficulty of interpretation.® 

Now, this kind of plainness, so far from being inconsistent 
with aught that merits the designation of fine speaking, is its 


1 Cowper’s Task, b. ii. 2 Thid. 7 Cor, 1 17! *1 Cor. i. 23; 
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primary and most indispensable excellence. For, to speak well 
is, in the first place, to speak perspicuously, so as to be clearly, 
easily, and fully understood : in the second place, engagingly, so 
as to attract, command, and fix the attention; without which 
any good result is out of the question: in the third place, affect- 
ingly, so as to interest and touch the heart, to move the passions, 
to alarm by the terrors of the Lord, and to win and persuade by 
his tender mercies, to “save by fear,’ and to draw with the cords 
of a man, with bonds of love.”* And for the same ends, there 
ought to be associated with these qualities such a measure of 
correctness, and taste, and dignity, as will prevent offence and 
disgust in well educated and polished minds. 

All these things obviously imply the possession by the 
teacher of a full and accurate acquaintance with the language in 
which he is to speak. To speak perspicuously, a man must 
select appropriate terms and modes of expression ; a phraseology 
such as is suited to convey the precise ideas he intends to 
express; since a single word misapplied may occasion, not 
merely obscurity, and consequent doubt and perplexity, but 
total misapprehension, and even serious error. And to speak 
engagingly and affectingly, the speaker must be familiar at once 
with all the delicacies and with all the energies of his language. 

Whilst truth, and most of all divine truth, disdains finery, 
surely there is an opposite extreme. There is no need for its 
being presented in vulgar and repulsive attire. It is very easy, 
indeed, to say that truth is truth, and that it ought to be equally 
acceptable in every dress. This no one will think of denying. 
He would without question be a fool who should refuse to receive 
truth, substantial and valuable truth, merely on account of the 
particular form of words in which it chanced to be conveyed. 
But neither must it be forgotten that man is man, and that he 
is subject to be acted upon by an endless variety both of natural 
and artificial influences. It ought not to be questioned, but to 
be granted with the same frank readiness, that any thing 
approaching to repulsive vulgarity in style and manner is far 

1 Jude 23 v. 2 Hos. xi. 4. 
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from being in harmony with the heavenly dignity of truth; and 
that contempt, real or affected, of propriety, correctness, and 
chasteness, in composition and delivery, is equally inconsistent 
with a becoming regard to the best interests of that particular 
description of hearers, who, from their habits of education and 
their sphere of life, are necessarily repelled and disgusted by the 
contrary. The absence or notorious deficiency of these qualities 
is calculated to expose, and many a time actually has exposed, 
the truth of God to needless and injurious derision. And when- 
soever this is the case, we are acting a criminal part. Instead 
of seeking to “cut off occasion’’ from the adversary who 
‘desires occasion to speak reproachfully,”* we are of our own 
accord wantonly throwing the stumbling-block in his way. 
Truth in a coarse dress is without doubt preferable to error in 
a fine one. To say otherwise would be to prefer the shadow 
to the substance; to prefer poison from a golden chalice to a 
wholesome beverage from a vessel of clay. But disdain of finery, 
it should be remembered, is not to be identified with disdain of 
correctness and propriety. [or indeed (and with special emphasis 
in the department of composition and eloquence now under 
notice—the composition of sermons, the eloquence of the pulpit), 
finery is not propriety, but its precise opposite. And, as there 
is much vanity displayed in studied and flashy finery, so may 
there be quite as much of a weak and unworthy pride in the 
affectation of vulgarity in ourselves, or of a liking to it in others. 

Let me now proceed to admonish you against the abuses 
to which learning is liable. That it may be abused, who will 
be so foolish as to deny? So far from denying the tendency and 
the danger, we are anxious to impress it deeply on your minds, 
that, with self-jealousy and prayer, you may assiduously and 
vigilantly guard against all the possible evil effects of prostituted 
learning, and may “ use it, as not abusing it.”” 

We have the highest authority for the sentiment that “know- 
ledge puffeth up.’ It is at once admitted, not only that it 
may, but that too often it does. But surely it never can 
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be alleged, that the possession of knowledge is incompatible 
with the indwelling in the heart, and the exercise in the 
life, of that “love ”’ which “ edifieth ;”’! that the two are neces- 
sarily, or by any contrariety of nature, separated, and incapable 
of union. What, indeed, is there, capable of being applied to 
profitable use, which is not, at the same time, capable of being 
abused? It will not be disputed, that a teacher is the better 
qualified for his office, the more extensive and correct his ac- 
quaintance is with the contents of the sacred volume. But is it 
impossible for a man to be “ puffed up” by this description of 
knowledge? Besides, is vanity confined to men of education ? 
On the contrary, are not self-conceit and self-sufficiency, and the 
ridiculous consequential airs of overweening self-importance, much 
more frequently the attendants of ignorance, or of such a con- 
temptible smattering of knowledge, as is but one remove from 
ignorance? Is it not in agreement with universal experience, 
that these odious qualities are most frequently to be found in 
association with the early stages of learning, in minds that have 
been previously vacant, in which the new acquisition is as yet 
unaccompanied with any idea of the extent of what remains 
unknown? ‘To such a mind the little footbreadth of territory 
that has been acquired appears an extensive empire; and the 
elated conqueror waves his sceptre over it, as his own domain, 
with all the loftiness of Lilliputian majesty. But in proportion 
as the length and breadth of the “terra incognita” comes to open 
before him, he perceives and feels the narrowness and contracted- 
ness of his boasted dominions, and becomes more ‘“‘sober-minded.”’* 
The more aman comes to know, the more will he become sensible 
of his ignorance: the more extensive, varied, and profound his 
acquirements, the deeper will be his humility and self-diffidence ; 
the more impressed will he be with the truth of the poet’s answer 
to the question, What is knowledge ? 
“’Tis but to know how little can be known.” 

The vessel that is laden with gold and silver bullion has, in 

her very cargo, ballast as well as treasure. Let me earnestly 
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beseech every one of you to beware of the insinuating encroach- 
ments of vanity and self-conceit. “I say,” writes Paul, “ through 
the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you not 
to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
think soberly.”* If your knowledge puff you up, then, in pro- 
portion as you are intellectually qualified for your work, you will 
become morally disqualified. “If any man think that he knoweth 
anything,” says the same authority, “he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know.”* The same danger of “ being lifted up 
with pride and falling into the condemnation of the devil,”® 
which Paul represents as attending the elevation to office in the 
church of those who were “novices” or recent converts, deficient 
in knowledge and experience, and consequent stability, is apt 
also to arise from whatever makes us to differ from and to excel 
others. Be ye, therefore, on your guard. “Be sober, and watch 
unto prayer.”* Let humility be the foundation-stone of your 
whole character. When you are in danger of feeling at any time 
the risings of a self-important and vain spirit, there are two 
things on which I would recommend it to you to reflect :—1. 
The immensity of things of which you are ignorant. And, 2. 
That simple but impressive truth, a truth which ought never for 
a moment to be absent from your thoughts, that before God 
you are still sinners, debtors to sovereign mercy; on a footing, 
in this respect, with the vilest and with the weakest and most 
ignorant; only the more deeply responsible, the higher your 
privileges, and the more abundant your attainments. Such 
recollections will repress the swellings of vainglory; they will 
fill your eye with the tear of conscious shame; they will 


“lay you low, and keep you there.” — 


I urge upon you the maintenance and cultivation of this 
virtue, for the sake of your own respectability ; there being few 
characters more despicable than the self-conceited, dogmatical 
pedant. J urge it upon you for the sake of your usefulness ; 
there being nothing more inimical to the profit of a man’s labours 
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to others, than the symptoms discerned by his hearers, of affecta- 
tion and self-display. And I urge it upon you for the sake of 
THE INSTITUTION in which you are receiving your instructions ; 
which, in no inconsiderable degree, depends on you for its cha- 
racter, its utility, and its permanence. 

While with the supplicated and promised aid of the Holy 
Spirit you cherish the tempers of mind I have been recommend- 
ing, of humble-mindedness and self-diffidence, let me further 
entreat you, that you conscientiously direct all your acquired 
knowledge to the one great end to which you have expressed 
your desire to devote your lives. It is not literature, nor philo- 
sophy, physical or metaphysical, as was observed in last lecture, 
that you are called to teach. Your great business must be, to 
communicate, and to impress the knowledge which the Bible 
contains, and which it was God’s design, by the Bible, to impart. 
To this every thing else must be subservient. All your know- 
ledge should have a sacred direction. All should be “ baptized 
into Christ,”* all brought to the foot of the cross, and there 
inscribed with “holiness unto the Lord,”? solemnly, gratefully, 
and unreservedly consecrated to his service and glory. 

‘“T am persuaded better things of you,® my young brethren ;” 
yet “suffer the word of exhortation.”* Should any of you leave 
this institution full of self, “ vainly puffed up”’® with a con- 
sciousness of your own real or fancied superiority, and disposed 
to preach yourselves rather than “ Christ Jesus the Lord,” and 
_ yourselves “the servants” of the churches “for Jesus sake,” ® you 
will do it, and all similar institutions, more essential harm than 
they could suffer from a whole host of theoretical objectors. 
While, on the other hand, if, durmg the period of your con- 
nexion with it, you are diligent, humble-minded, devoted 
students, consistent in your character, kindly, affectionate, and 
gentle in your manners, and your entire personal and social 
deportment imbued with the spirit of unostentatious piety ;—and 
if, when you leave it, you become enlightened, zealous, prudent, 
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faithful, self-denying, meek and lowly preachers and_ pastors, 
you will do more in its behalf than if you were to argue for it a 
lifetime. You will then not be mere reasoners in its support, but 
practical exemplifications of its utility; not arguers merely, but 
arguments, and those of the most convincing and impressive kind. 

There are some who, while they readily enough admit the 
utility of human learning in a Christian minister, question the 
propriety of the means taken to impart it. They don’t at all 
like anything that bears the name and aspect of an academy. 
They call it, with a shake of the head and a corresponding con- 
tortion of countenance, a minister-manufactory. Yet I must 
confess myself at a loss to imagine any other way of effecting 
the end, admitted as it is to be desirable, than by an institution 
of this description, constituted, as far as possible, on principles 
calculated to prevent the secularising of spiritual things, and the 
intrusion of ungodly men into official situations in the church of 
God. We disapprove, as decidedly as it is possible for the 
objectors to do, of predestining young persons, even children, to 
the ministry, before any evidence has appeared, either of 
personal piety, of suitable natural qualifications, or of well- 
principled desire for the work ; and of persisting in pressing upon 
them the fulfilment of their early destination. Nothing can be 
more cruel to the individual himself, nothing more mischievous 
to the church and cause of Christ. The very first qualification 
in a preacher of the Gospel and the pastor of a church, is 
personal religion. ‘The absence of this, no amount of learning 
can ever compensate. Should it embrace the entire circle 
of human science, and be perfect at every point of the wide 
circumference, still we should desiderate the ‘ one thing need- 
ful,’ + to all official excellence, and honour, and_ success. 
The “vital spark of heavenly flame” would be wanting to 
quicken, and warm, and animate the whole. The question, 
therefore, is not—Whether we shall train for the ministry 
those who as yet are destitute of spiritual life, and trust 
to that life being subsequently bestowed ; not whether, 
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like Prometheus, we shall put together our lifeless “ man of 
God,’ adjusting all the parts of his cold and inert frame to 
as perfect a symmetry as possible, and then look for fire from 
heaven to impart the “living soul;”” but whether, when any 
one who is already spiritually alive desires the ‘“ good work’ 
of the ministry, we should not afford him facilities and advan- 
tages for the fulfilment of this desire, so as to secure the greatest 
amount of advantage to the cause of divine truth. If this ques- 
tion be answered in the affirmative, let a more eligible method 
of attaining the end be pointed out, one less liable to objection, 
and more promissory of good, and gladly shall it be adopted. 
There is only one other view of this subject on which I feel 
disposed to comment. It has been objected, that by making such 
education an essential requisite, and at the sametime proceeding 
on the principle that pastors must be entirely supported by 
the churches, we exclude the poorer description of churches 
from the enjoyment and the benefits of the pastoral office. 
This appears serious. I observe respecting it:—1. We have 
not affirmed, and do not affirm, these things to be absolutely 
indispensable. What we affirm is, that in all cases in which 
they can be attained, they are desirable; an affirmation which 
reason, experience, and above all, Scripture seem to justify. 
The poorer churches are perfectly at liberty to choose from 
among themselves for the pastoral charge, such as appear to 
possess, in the greatest decree, the qualifications enumerated 
by the apostle. Men, too, who are well educated, may, at the 
same time that they discharge the functions of the pastoral 
care, assist, by teaching or otherwise, towards their own main- 
tenance. And richer churches may, and ought to help the 
poorer towards the attainment of the same privileges and ad- 
vantages which they themselves enjoy. Our argument does 
not imply the denial of any of these positions. But 2. It does 
seem sufficiently unreasonable and hard, that those churches 
which can have pastors wholly devoted to the work, being able 
to support them, should not be furnished with them, because 
1 2 Tim. iii. 17. ? Gen. ii. 7. 84 Tim. iii. 1. 
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there are other churches which may be either so proud or so 
foolish, as to remain without pastors altogether, if they cannot 
have them in the same circumstances; that all the churches 
should be left to do the best they can, and should deny them- 
selves the advantages within their reach, because, forsooth, 
there is a possibility of one or more churches being induced 
thereby to act on mistaken principles; that is, that we should 
abstain from doing what is right, because others, through mis- 
apprehension, may do what is wrong. 38. The plan of impart- 
ing education for the ministry is the only sure way to encourage 
and augment the churches, and so to produce the desired 
ability to support pastors devoting themselves to the work 
of their ministry. I wish the progress of Congregationalism, 
because I believe it to be scriptural. But I am satisfied that 
in this country, and especially in these times of advancing 
knowledge in the masses of the community, the wish can never 
be largely gratified, without a well-educated ministry. And I 
might justify myself in saying so by an appeal to many facts. 
4. Besides the preaching of the Gospel in our own country, and 
the pastoral supply of the churches already existing, there are 
other and important fields of labour. ‘ The world is all before 
us.” And, while the first object of a seminary like this is 
home, heathen countries are not excluded from the range of 
its beneficial influence. The grand object is attained, if the 
kingdom of the Redeemer and the salvation of men are ad- 
vanced. And a missionary abroad requires the benefit of a 
preparatory education, not less than a pastor at home. There 
was a time when missionary societies were not sensible of this, 
and acted as if almost any one might be a missionary ; as if 
the refuse of home might do well enough for abroad. But that 
time has happily, by a rapidly growing experience of the 
various parts of a missionary’s work, and of the qualifications 
necessary to their adequate fulfilment, passed away. 
Institutions of this kind appear to have existed early in the 
Christian Church; their manifest and eminent utility, if not 
their indispensable necessity, having, as was to be expected, 
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been powerfully felt. “ We must not confound,” says Mosheim, 
“ the schools designed only for children with the gymnasia or 
academies of the ancient Christians, erected in several large 
cities, in which persons of riper years, especially such as aspired 
to be public teachers, were instructed in the different branches 
both of human learning and of sacred erudition. We may 
undoubtedly attribute to the Apostles themselves and their 
injunctions to their disciples, the excellent establishments in 
which the youth destined to the holy ministry received an 
education suitable to the solemn office they were about to 
undertake. St. John erected a school of this kind at Ephesus ; 
and one of the same nature was founded by Polycarp at 
Smyrna. But none of these were in greater repute than that 
which was established at Alexandria, which was commonly 
called the Catechetical School, and is generally supposed to 
have been erected by Saint Mark.’”? 

Having thus endeavoured to establish the utility of learn- 
ing to a Christian minister, and the consequent obligation of 
both seeking it for ourselves, and imparting it, as far as we can, 
to others, as well as the great importance, in all who possess it, 
of “ using, as not abusing it;” allow me now to enlarge a 
little more on the motives by which your choice of the good 
work should be determined, and the principles by which your 
preparatory and subsequent conduct ought to be regulated. 

There is one of those motives by which the New Testa- 
ment writers suppose it possible for preachers of the Gospel to 
be actuated, which I can hardly conceive to have operated, or 
now to operate, in your minds; I mean the motive involved 
in that feature which they require in the pastoral character, 
“not greedy of filthy lucre.”* All the circumstances of the 
case being taken into consideration, I cannot but regard your 
resolution to devote yourselves to the service of Christ amongst 
the Congregationalists of Scotland as a pretty satisfactory 
evidence in itself that such a motive can have had little weight 
with you in the forming of it. I need not say, for you know 
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it, and have calculated upon it, that your prospects in this 
respect, speaking with exceptions, are far from flattering to an 
avaricious or worldly spirit ; and that most, perhaps all of you, 
might have made more of the world by prosecuting some 
secular calling. And, although we never should wish the 
ministry of the Gospel to hold out such prizes in the lottery (to 
use the phraseology of the men of the world, or of a secularized 
priesthood), as might be lures to avarice, and draw ungodly 
men by the force of such temptation into the church; yet, 
since the maxim of the Master himself whom we serve is, that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire”? and ought to be “without 
carefulness,”* I cannot but express my hope that the time is at 
hand when there will be less call than there has been, and still 
is, amongst us, for self-denial as to this point. I deeply regret 
to have it to say, there is prevalent in too many quarters more 
than enough of the disposition to keep sternly in mind the duty 
of self-denial and contentment with little, and willing conformity 
to their Master in hard fare on the part of pastors; while the 
duty of grateful and generous liberality, as well as manifest and 
equal-handed justice on the part of the people, being not quite 
so congenial to natural inclination, finds an easy way out, some- 
how or other, from the memory and from the heart. 

But there are other temptations besides this, that are apt to 
influence to the choice of such a life as the one you have pre- 
ferred. There is, for example, a turn for literary pursuits and 
studies, and consequent attachment to a life of literary leisure 
and enjoyment. Many, it is to be feared, who have entered on 
what has been termed the sacred profession have been actuated 
by considerations of this kind. They set themselves down 
amidst their books; and they enjoy themselves, to their heart’s 
content, in general reading and composition, or in the researches 
and lucubrations of such branches of philosophy and science, 
and classical erudition, as best accord with the peculiar bent of 
their minds. They are thus employed in a way very agreeable 
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to tliemselves, and not without its kind and measure of benefit 
to others. But still, it is not their business. It is not the 
end of their office. They are chargeable with a flagrant and 
deeply criminal neglect of what ought chiefly to engross them ; 
a neglect which will be heavy upon them, when they are called 
to ‘‘ give an account of their stewardship.’’? 

I should wish you, on this subject, to take high ground. 
The great end of the Gospel ministry must be the same with 
that of the mission, and work, and sufferings, of the Redeemer 
himself. His work is the grand subject of the message you 
have to bear. And, as He came into the world “to seek and 
to save that which was lost,”® your ministry must correspond, 
in its great aim, with this divine commission. When we leave 
this out of our estimate, or pursue any inferior ends, we are 
unfaithful to our sacred trust; we bring upon our heads the 
blood of souls, and the heavy displeasure of our offended Master. 
Let the resolution, then, of the Apostle of the Gentiles be yours— 
“TJ determined,” says he to the Corinthians, and his determina- 
tion at Corinth was his determination everywhere, “ not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified,’? 
that is, to preach as if this were the only subject he had any 
knowledge of. In addressing your fellow-sinners you must pro- 
claim, in its simplicity, purity, and fulness, that doctrine of 
which the knowledge makes “wise unto salvation.’* And 
although, in the stated ministrations of a pastoral charge, the 
same elementary principles are not to be for ever repeated and 
insisted upon, yet must they never be lost sight of, but every- 
thing else whatever must be linked to them as to the com- 
mencement of a chain, that could have no coherence without 
them; all else must be based upon them, as the foundation 
of the entire structure of doctrine which, without them, would 
fall to ruins. When the same apostle says, ‘“‘ Wherefore, leay- 
ing the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto 
perfection” ® he does not by “leaving” mean that we are 
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either to forsake or forget them; but only to add to our 
acquaintance with them, and consequently to our official commu- 
nication of them, a progressive knowledge and teaching of the 
whole system of divine truth, of which they are the elements. 
“Not laying again the foundation,” does not of course mean 
that we are to disregard the connection between that foundation 
and every part of the edifice that rests upon it. The great 
truths of the Gospel (to change the figure) have been likened to 
a thread of fine gold, running throughout the entire texture of 
divine revelation, and constituting its prime and pervading 
excellence and beauty. Let the same be the character of your 
preaching. Let practical duties be enforced on Gospel principles ; 
and let Gospel principles be carried out to the enforcement of 
practical duties. Thus let ‘CHRIST BE ALL AND IN ALL,”? 

The incumbent duty of faithfulness, allow me to remind 
you, should commence with your earliest studies, preparatory to 
the work you have in prospect. While you will feel it obliga- 
tory upon you to throw the full energy of your minds into all 
the departments of study in which you may be called in this 
seminary to engage, you will do well to guard against a tempta~- 
tion, which is apt to arise from the particular inclination and 
bent of your minds, to-bestow an extra measure of attention on 
those very branches which may be least of all susceptible of 
direct and profitable application to the proper business of your 
lives. In forming a scale by which the proportions of your 
attention and time should be adjusted, you must attend not 
merely to the particular leaning and tendency of your genius, 
but still more to the principle just noticed, placing lowest in 
the scale those subjects of study that are farthest removed from 
the great object you have in view, and ascending gradually, as 
they approximate towards it. And, on this principle of gradua- 
tion, whatever be lowest in the scale, we can be at no loss about 
the highest point. Tue BisLte must stand there, in all its 
divine pre-eminence. It is a miserable compliment, surely, to a 
minister of Christ, a compliment which, instead of gratifying 
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him, should cover him with the blushes of shame, that he is an 
acute mathematician, an excellent anatomist, a first-rate chemist, 
an accomplished scholar, a profound philosopher, an able politi- 
cian, if truth compelled us to add, he is but a sorry divine. 
What sort of compliment would it be to a lawyer, that he was a 
good physiologist, or to a physician, that he was thoroughly 
versant in the principles of the British constitution, and the 
cases and precedents of the Courts of Law? We certainly 
should not entrust our property the more readily to the plead- 
ings of the one, nor our health to the regimen and prescriptions 
of the other. When, therefore, we see other men applying 
themselves chiefly to those studies which are immediately con- 
nected with the profession to which they are destined, let us 
pursue the same wise and reasonable course. Let not Theology 
be the only course that presents the anomaly of a deviation from 
this rational principle. Never let any other studies, how alluring 
soever they may be, be so far indulged in as to draw off your 
attention from the Bible. Let it be your daily study, and all 
else subordinate. ‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 
And further. While you are engaged in the prosecution of 
your other preparatory studies, beware, in regard to some of 
them especially, of what may be termed their anti-spiritual ten- 
dencies; their tendency to secularize the mind, to deaden its 
devotion, to blunt its religious sensibilities, to impair its relish 
for more sacred studies. For, if you fall into this state of mind, 
let your knowledge be ever so extensive and accurate, you will 
become, in regard to all the great ends of your ministry, “ wells 
without water.”* That ministry, O, bear in mind, is not a lite- 
rary lounge, but a scene of active and devoted labour, all bearing 
on one great end. The question, in regard to every part of 
your studies must be: To what use can this be applied in fitting 
me for the successful discharge of my proper functions? Some 
studies are useful, not so much for their own intrinsic value, as 
for the discipline they afford to the mental powers; others for 
enlarging the mind, and storing it with general and varied 
12 Pet. ii. 17. 
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information. Some may not be very immediately related to 
biblical pursuits or official qualifications, but may yet fit a man 
for maintaining his respectability and dignity in the intercourse 
of social life,—a consideration by no means to be despised, as 
it is in no small degree connected with his general usefulness. 
A minister of the Gospel is reasonably expected to be a somewhat 
well-informed man; and when he discovers himself grossly igno- 
rant on common subjects, he lets himself down in the estimation 
of those who have opportunity to observe the deficiency. 

On the most eligible method of proceeding in your study of 
the Holy Scriptures I cannot now speak particularly. It may 
be adverted to, in some of its particulars, afterwards. One 
thing, however, I am anxious to press at present upon your 
attention; and, while I press it upon yours, I desire to feel its 
equal imperativeness upon myself: namely, the duty and the 
necessity of studying them at all times with self-application. 
The omission of this is one of the chief dangers of the Christian 
minister. It is a very general impression in the minds of 
serious private Christians, and at first view it seems a reason- 
able one, that those whose very business is the study of divine 
truth possess a great advantage over others, and are, indeed, in 
a very enviable situation for spiritual improvement; that they 
can hardly fail of peculiar purity and devotion of spirit. But 
in the very fact of its being their business, there lurks a counter- 
acting cause that is apt to prevent the personal influence. 
Private Christians forget the possibility of ministers, through the 
power of custom, falling into the habit of studying for others; 
of preparing discourses, it may be, full of important truth, and 
conceived in terms of impressive eloquence, without feeling the 
relish of the truths thus put together and delivered upon their 
own hearts; of their becoming coldly and speculatively familiar 
with the doctrines of which they treat; of doing everything offi- 
cially, as a matter of public business, the function of their call- 
ing, unaccompanied, or accompanied in but a slight degree, with 
personal experience of the power of what they read, and think, 
and write, and utter. Many mournful facts attest the truth of 
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this observation, and should put you all on your guard, lest, 
while you preach to others, are useful to them, promote their 
spiritual prosperity, and fit them for heaven—you yourselves 
should have a “name to live while you are dead.”* He assur- 
edly will ever prove the best preacher, the most efficient and 
successful instructor of others, who preaches, not merely what 
he knows, but what he feels; who dispenses the bread of life, 
with a sweet relish of it on his own spiritual appetite. I have 
already observed, that personal godliness is the very first and 
most essential requisite in the character of the Christian minister. 
We should be able to use the language of Paul, “ God, whose I 
am and whom I serve.”* Let me again urge upon you, per- 
sonally and officially, the exhortation, “Only let your conver- 
sation be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.”* I urge it 
upon you by four considerations : 

1. Your preaching the Gospel, and holding office in the church 
of God, can avail you nothing without personal religion. Although 
you must give at last an account of your stewardship, the first 
capacity in which you must answer at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, is the personal, not the official; and in this view, nothing 
but personal faith and personal holiness will be of any account. 
Converts will be a crown of joy only to those servants who have 
been genuine converts themselves. What joy can there be, if 
(as is more than possible) the converts are saved, and the instru- 
ment of their conversion lost ? 

2. 'The motive to personal consistency, which is urged on 
private Christians, bears with especial force of application upon 
all who hold public official stations in the church, namely : 
“That the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.” * 
“That the adversary have no occasion to speak reproachfully.’”® 
The world are ever on the watch over the conduct of Chris- 
tians; and those in such stations are necessarily more exposed 
to notice and remark. Everything about them is marked. The 
lynx eye of malicious jealousy is upon them, eager to detect 
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every inconsistency, and, when detected, to hold it up, with sar- 
castic bitterness of censure, to general view. ‘ Take heed, there- 
fore, to yourselves.”} Let your entire behaviour be circum- 
spect and pure. Let there be nothing from which you shrink 
with a more sensitive dread, than aught by which you might 
dishonour the blessed and worthy name by which you are called, 
and which it is your duty, and should be your delight to publish. 
‘Be jealous over yourselves.”” “ Keep your hearts with all 
diligence.”® “ Set a watch at the door of your lips.”* ‘ Pon- 
der the path of your feet.’’? 
Timothy.® 

3. If you are not under the power of personal religion, your 
whole work must of necessity be an irksome and insufferable 
task. Every kind of labour is a bondage, when a man’s heart 
is not init. But there is no labour conceivable that can be 
more oppressive and galling, than that of a minister, who has 
no inward relish for divine truth, no heartfelt experience of 
the value of true religion in his own soul. There will then be 
realised the full meaning of a phrase used by one philosophical 
“moderate” of the Scottish Church Establishment, in writing 
the memoir of another, of whom he records that at a certain 
period of his life, he was, by particular circumstances, relieved 
from “the weekly drudgery of preparation for the pulpit,” of 
all imaginable drudgeries unquestionably the most grievous. 

4. Never forget the connexion which personal character 
has with a minister’s usefulness. Nothing can be more natural 
than for men to compare a teacher’s doctrine with his practice, 
and what from the pulpit he inculeates on others with what, in 
his daily intercourse with the world, he exemplifies himself. 
If he who, on the Lord’s day, declares the truths and enjoins 
the precepts of God, lives during the week either an ungodly, or 
a light, careless, worldly life, what is the inevitable conclusion ? 
Not merely that his own character is despicable, (did the effect 
stop there, it might, comparatively, be of little moment), but 
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that the cause he professes to maintain is not in reality such as 
he represents it. His hearers, with a sneer, say, “ physician 
heal thyself,”’ throw his counsels to the winds, and go on in 
their own courses. 

There are many things which do not properly come under 
the head of religious practice, which, notwithstanding, are of 
very considerable moment towards individual respectability, 
general estimation, social happiness and comfort, and even 
official usefulness. I might press upon you at length, to culti- 
vate affability of manners, without undue and unbecoming 
familiarity ; cheerfulness, at an equal distance from unseemly 
levity on the one hand, and austere moroseness on the other ; 
cleanliness and neatness in dress, opposed to slovenliness as the 
one extreme, and nicely studied particularity as the other. 
Slovenliness in the study has been said to be a besetting sin of 
ministers; and by some it has been carried to a length that is 
absolutely disgustful. And with regard to dress in public, it is 
hard to say which is the worse of the two extremes that have 


been mentioned : 
A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel, as beneath her care ; 
But how a body, so fantastic, trim, 
And quaint in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind, demands a doubt.2 


These are matters which your own good sense must be left to 
regulate ; keeping you in the “ golden mean.”’ They are matters, 
regarding which, as is the case with multitudes more, it is quite 
impossible to draw bounding lines with any measure of preciseness. 

In conversation, I might recommend a habitual correctness 
of speech, both in the choice of words, and in their pronuncia- 
tion and manner of utterance; in which, too, there are extremes 
to be shunned with equal care, that of broad and coarse vulga- 
rity on the one hand, and the prim precision of affected nicety 
on the other. I might warn you, too, against a turn for dispu- 
tation and wrangling, and what Cowper calls 


“ Contradiction for its own dear sake ;” 
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and against pedantry, and petulant obtrusiveness and dogma- 
tism; against pertinacious opinionativeness on one side, and 
that universal pliancy and assentation which, under the aspect 
of a false politeness, never dares venture or presume to differ 
from the company in which we happen to be. 

In closing these general hints as to conduct, there is a topic 
which might admit of much enlargement, when considered in 
itself; but on which I do not feel it necessary for me to enter 
at any length with you. It is one of as great delicacy as im- 
portance ; and its importance is not small, whether it be regarded 
in respect to your personal character, your private happiness, or 
your official credit and success. I refer, as you may probably 
guess, to your intercourse with those of the other sex, and your 
subsequent connubial engagements. I should like to proceed 
on this subject on the principle of “ sapienté verbum sat,” and 
would therefore only lay down the following general preceptive 
directions :— 

Beware of all indiscriminate attentions; I mean, of course, 
all such attentions as are apt to be mistaken for indications of 
more serious intentions than are at all in your minds; all such 
attentions as might subject you to the charge (than which I know 
few more deeply reprehensible), of sporting with female affections, 
and raising hopes which are never meant to be realized. 

Beware of hasty and premature attachments. Remember, 
that connections of this kind ought to be formed, not (if I may 
say so), for yourselves only, but for Christ; that is, with a pro- 
spective consideration of official influence, as well as of personal 
enjoyment. You must look for a help meet for you,’ in the 
public as well as in the private relations you are to sustain. 
Many a minister’s official respectability and usefulness have 
been seriously interfered with and injured by the temper, cha- 
racter, and behaviour of his partner in the conjugal union. 

Lastly: There is included in the consideration just men- 
tioned (but it deserves a distinct notice), that whatever union 
This is a clear pre- 
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cept of the divine word to all the followers of Jesus. It is 
one in which, above almost every other, duty and happiness 
are inseparably united, as well as the benefit of others, and 
especially of rising and future generations. And if there be any 
case in which a strict adherence to the law is more imperative 
than in others, it is certainly that of the Christian minister. 
What a drag, not merely on his private devotions and domestic 
enjoyments, but on his entire course of official activity, must be 
an ungodly wife !—a wife that has no sympathy with him in his 
religious feelings and benevolent desires, and who, instead of help- 
ing him by her prayers, hinders and frets him by her taunts. 

Let me just say to you further, in regard to your conduct 
in all your intercourse with one another, in the joint prosecu- 
tion of your studies, let humility, affection, and faithfulness be 
ever prevalent. Let no one of you say of another, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?”* And, at the same time, let the watchful- 
ness of faithful love never be allowed to degenerate into the 
intermeddling officiousness of the “busy body.”?  “ Consider 
one another, to provoke unto love and unto good works.”*® “ As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his 
friend.”* Look not, therefore, every one of you,” selfishly 
and exclusively, “on his own things, but every one,’ kindly 
and generously, “on the things of others”® One of the great 
benefits of such a seminary arises from the stimulating influence 
of social study, and the enlivening and warming power of social 
devotion, But without humility and love, and a faithfulness 
controlled and guided by both, these benefits will not only be 
lost, but opposite evils will be produced. Mark the apostolic 
admonitions. Go on together, in such tempers of mind as 
these; and the enriching blessing of the Great Head of the 
Church will rest upon you, rendering you, in due time, “ able 
ministers of the new covenant,” “workmen that need not 
be ashamed.’’® 
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IIL—ON HUMAN SYSTEMS OF DIVINE TRUTH, 
AND STANDARDS OF CHRISTIAN COMMUNION. 
—THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


fivery reader of the sacred volume must be struck with the 
fact, that the truths which it is given to reveal are not commu- 
nicated in a systematic form. They are not digested, arranged, 
and classified according to their connection with each other, and 
their respective relations to great general principles; but, on 
the contrary, are scattered throughout the volume in an almost 
endless variety of statement and allusion, more formal or more 
incidental. The difference in this respect is at once apparent, 
between a Bible and a Body of Divinity, or a Confession of Faith. 

The “lively oracles”! of God were imparted to men “ at 
sundry times, and in diverse manners’? (soAuuegiig nous woruredarws 
—in various portions and in various ways: “ times’’’ and 
“ yortions,’ though not the same, yet coming near to each 
other in effect, the diversity im the latter implying the diver- 
sity in the former). The development of the truth was gra- 
dual. After the period had elapsed during which, so far as our 
knowledge goes, divine revelation was transmitted only by oral 
tradition, Moses and the prophets,® succeeded each other at more 
and less distant intervals; and each in succession added his 
“‘ portion” to the amount of mspired discovery, speaking and 
writing “as they were moved by the Holy Spirit”* These 
various Inspired tracts, as we may denominate them, when 
collected into one (to the exclusion of others of only pretended 
authority, designated apocryphal), constituted the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. The discussions connected with their cano- 
nical authority, including their genuineness, authenticity, and 
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inspiration, belong to the department of biblical criticism which 
comes not within my province. ‘Tle very same remarks are 
applicable to the New Testament as to the Old. The in- 
spired apostles, prophets, and evangelists of the new economy, 
the Gospel dispensation, did not meet in convocation, and 
unitedly concoct a volume. ‘They published, as Moses and 
the ancient seers had done, their historical, doctrinal, practical, 
and prophetical books in various places and at various times, 
on sundry occasions, for special purposes, and for the imme- 
diate and primary use of particular persons, churches, or com- 
munities. From this has arisen the fact under consideration. 
- The Holy Spirit so superintended the whole of the progressive 
and diversified discovery of the divine mind, as to ensure our 
having at length all that it was needful for man to know; all 
that it was the purpose of the wisdom of God ultimately to 
communicate. Every successive individual of the inspired pen- 
men filled up a certain allotted department, so as that all together 
should furnish a complete revelation of doctrine and duty, as 
complete as if all had been imparted to one person at one time, 
had that, in the nature of the thing, been possible. 

Various and important, doubtless, were the ends which the 
all-wise God intended to serve, by this gradual method of un- 
folding his will to His creatures. These it is not my present 
business to examine. I mention only one advantage arising 
from the form which, in consequence of it, Divine Revelation has 
assumed. It is one which, whether it be considered as having 
been directly designed or not, is of no small practical import- 
ance. Had the truths of God been laid before us in a syste- 
matic form, arranged duly, under regular heads, according to 
their relative connexions and mutual dependencies, the readers 
of such a system would infallibly have had their respective 
favourite portions, according to their various dispositions and 
characters; portions on which they would eagerly have 
fastened, and which they would have conned and made them- 
selves familiar with, to the neglect of the rest. There is quite 
enough, and much more than enough, of this propensity to 
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favouritism discoverable, even as things are, how much more 
may we conceive it to have prevailed, had the Bible been in 
the form of an arranged system! Of the form which it 
actually bears, then, this is at least one advantage, that to a 
certain extent it necessitates the study of the whole; there 
being nothing for it, if we would see the full harmony of its 
contents, with the relation of all the parts to each other, and to 
one great end, but the persevering and impartial investigation 
of all the parts. I do not mean to say, that the advantage J 
have mentioned is the only one. It might be added, that the 
great principles of the revelation are illustrated by its historical 
narratives; that its preceptive instructions are embodied and 
recommended in its examples; and that the divine origin and 
authenticity of the whole are established by the correspondence, 
amongst other things, of the promises, and types, and predic- 
tions of an earlier and obscurer revelation with the fuller 
discoveries of a later and a clearer one. 

“ God’s wisdom,’ says a high authority, ‘“ doubtless 
designed to guard us against a danger which, I think, no 
human wisdom would have foreseen, the danger of indolently 
assenting to, and committing to memory, ‘a form of sound 
words,’ which would, in a short time, have become no more 
than a form of words, received with passive reverence, and 
scrupulously retained in the mind, leaving no room for doubt, 
furnishing no call for vigilant investigation, affording no 
stimulus to the attention, and making no vivid impression upon 
the heart. It is only when the understanding is kept on the 
stretch by the diligent search, the watchful observation, the 
careful deduction, which the Christian Scriptures call forth by 
their oblique, incidental, and irregular mode of conveying 
Christian doctrines,—it is then only that the feelings, and 
the moral portion of our nature, are kept so awake as to 
receive the requisite impression, and it is thus, accordingly, 
that divine wisdom has provided for our wants, cwrts acuens 
mortalia corda.” Again, “ More troublesome, indeed, may be 
the diligent scarch of the Scriptures than a compendious appeal 
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to human formularies. But God has appointed that this labour 
shall be the Christian’s lot, and shall bring with it amply its 
own reward. ‘The care, and diligence, and patient thought, 
and watchful observation required in drawing for ourselves the 
Christian truths from the pure spring-head, will be repaid by 
our having, through divine grace, those truths ultimately fixed 
in the heart as well as the understanding; we shall not only 
‘read,’ but ‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest them,’ so that the 
heavenly nourishment will enter into our whole frame, and make 
us, not merely sound theologians, but, what is much more, 
sincere Christians and good men, truly ‘ wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’”? 

But, although the Bible presents no formal or systematic 
arrangement of its doctrinal and preceptive contents, it by no 
means follows that there is no system in the Bible. ‘There are 
some who cry out, with a reprobation quite too unqualified, 
against every thing that bears the name or aspect of system. 
The very word is nauseous to them. It is most certain, how- 
ever, that, as in all the kingdoms of nature, so in the Bible, 
there do exist materials for a system. In the kingdoms of 
nature, plants, and animals, and minerals, do not present them- 
selves to our view under any classified arrangement of genera, 
and species, and varieties. The various kinds appear mingled 
together in a perfect confusion. Yet amid this confusion there 
is an order. And plants, animals, and minerals have ll, 
accordingly, been arranged into their genera, their classes, their 
species, their varieties, their individuals. To the student of 
nature the highest advantages have arisen from such systematic 
classification ; and indeed it would be far from easy for any 
student of nature to advance a single step in his career of 
investigation, without beginning to systematize. He could not 
fail to observe points of resemblance and principles of analogy 
that would compel him to classify. And we may say the same 
thing of the Scriptures. There is, in this respect, a harmony 
between it and the other works of God. It bears a resem- 
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blance, in the moral and spiritual world, to the different depart- 
ments of science in the natural world. It is utterly impossible 
for any man of intelligence to read the Bible attentively, and 
with a sincere desire to understand its contents, without his 
forming a system. I should desire, indeed, no surer evidence 
of a man’s being a careless and inconsiderate student of the 
sacred writings (if indeed he should be called a student of them 
at all), than his having professedly studied them, without hav- 
ing formed any system. For what is a system? Can it be 
for a moment denied, that there is a mutual relation to each 
other among the truths of the divine word? Now, a system is 
neither more nor less than the placing of these truths in the 
order of their several relations. There is a harmony amongst 
them which, indeed, it is of no small importance for us to 
discern, and to retain upon our minds. 

Few things can be more foolish than to talk of it as being 
presumptuous for us to place the truths of God in any other 
order than that in which he has been pleased himself to piace 
them in communicating them to us. We might, with the 
same reason, reprobate as presumption every attempt to 
place the productions of nature in any other order than 
that in which the God of nature has himself seen meet to 
place them; every attempt to reduce to the harmony of 
regular arrangement what it has pleased him who created 
them to throw from his hand in the beautiful disorder of the 
natural world. If our knowledge of nature is by such arrange- 
ment enlarged and enlightened, and rendered more capable of 
easy and effectual application to use, and if our views are by 
this means amplified and elevated of the glorious perfections of 
nature’s God, why should not similar results be anticipated 
from a growing perception of the harmonious and beautiful 
adjustment to one another of the various doctrines and precepts 
of His word? ‘The truth is, that, were the principle of its 
being presumption to alter the divine arrangement to be 
adopted—of its being presumption to study the divine word in 
any other order than that in which its contents have actually 
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been communicated, there is not, in point of fact, one in ten 
or twenty thousand of its readers that actually does study it in 
that order; and such as profess to hold the foolish principle, 
may themselves be unwittingly transgressing it. For the books 
of the Bible, whether the Old Testament or the New, are not 
at all arranged in that order. They are not placed at all 
according to their dates; and, indeed, in some cases, the 
order of time, as differences among critics sufficiently show, is 
not by any means of very easy or certain ascertainment. The 
entire scheme of parallel passages (a scheme of such eminent 
benefit to the biblical student) proceeds upon the principle of 
systematizing. It is a classification of texts, and thus, in the 
principle of it, is essentially the same as a classification of 
doctrines. Every treatise, every sermon, if either the one or 
the other be properly executed, and really worth anything, is a 
system on the particular doctrine or duty of which it treats. 
It is just a concentrating of the scattered rays of Scripture 
light upon one topic. And what would a series of such 
treatises or sermons be, but a digested system of Scripture 
doctrines, morals, and institutions? Of this, indeed, Dwight’s 
Theology affords an excellent exemplification. The portion of 
the Bible itself that comes nearest to a systematic arrangement, 
is the Epistle to the Romans. It may almost indeed be 
designated a system, the dependencies of the truths of God 
upon one another being very clearly exhibited in it, and, along 
with this, the connection of Christian truth and Christian duty, 
between the faith of the one and the practice of the other. 

An unqualified condemnation, then, of everything that can 
be called system, in regard to divine truth, is folly. On the 
other hand, however, there are dangers here as there are in 
everything else, which it is important to point out and to shun. 
In forming for ourselves a system from the word of God, there 
is need of great caution and self-jealousy ; of humility, vigilance, 
and prayer. We should beware of hastily fixing down a 
principle, till we have carefully harmonized the testimonies of 
Scripture concerning it. Our minds should ever be open. A 
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sense of our own weakness and liability to err, should keep us 
candid. We should be thankful to any one who will show us 
our mistakes; and we should not be kept from adopting the cor- 
rection, by the spirit, how improper soever, in which it is pointed 
out. This is no easy lesson ; but wisdom should strive to learn it ; 
for who that is wise would voluntarily remain in error, merely 
because he who showed him truth, did it in a bad temper. It 
should be ours to take the lesson, and to pity the temper. 
When we do otherwise, we spontaneously suffer for other men’s 
sins We should “compare spiritual things with spiritual” * 
with unwearied and anxious carefulness, not allowing ourselves 
to be disheartened by occasional difficulties; not stopping in our 
course of investigation, when a difficulty presents itself, until we 
have found a solution for it; refusing to stir another step till 
then, but going forward with circumspection and care, and 
devout sincerity of desire after truth, in the assured expectation 
that, in proportion as light breaks in upon us, difficulties which 
at first startled, unsettled, and appalled us, will successively 
lessen and vanish, and that we shall enjoy, as the delightful 
result of our labours, a satisfactory and heart-cheering view of 
the scheme of divine discovery, in all its harmony of principle, 
its divine excellence, and beauty, and holy influence. 

But, as I have said, there are dangers. Let us beware of 
them. Whether a system has been formed by ourselves, or has 
been adopted from our fathers, let us beware of them. They 
exist in both cases. There is danger of such a system laying 
us under bondage; of its imposing fetters on our mental 
freedom. Our minds are apt to become biassed by our attach- — 
ment to it. When, as we flatter ourselves, we have got the 
whole, and that by no little amount of labour (the greater the 
labour, the greater the temptation), very nicely put together, 
every part adjusted to the rest, and all compact and symmetrical, 
like the various parts of a complex but regular machine; like 
the stories of a well proportioned edifice, rismg from the 
foundation to the “ head-stone of the corner; or like the 
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members of the animal frame, all in their proper places, and 
fulfilling their respective functions—a perfect body of divinity ; 
we are loath to see it disarranged. We fear the dislocation of 
any joint, lest peradventure we should not very easily succeed 
in reducing it, or’ lest, in the attempt to reduce it, we should 
derange and disorder other parts. The mind is thus cramped. 
It is jealous of whatever might militate against the system. It 
shrinks from the examination of all arguments that wear a 
threatening aspect; becomes fearful and apprehensive even of 
the further examination of the Bible itself; and, when it does 
further examine, examines in the light of the system, coming 
to the Scriptures for confirmation of sentiments already formed 
and settled, rather than for the correction of what may be 
wrong, and for further knowledge. It is an exceedingly just 
and highly important observation of Archbishop Whately, 
that “It is one thing to wish to have truth on our side, and 
another thing to wish to be on the side of truth.”” There is no 
genuine love of truth implied in the former. 

Besides this, there is naturally gendered a kind of vis cner- 
tue in the mind. It sits down, satisfied with its system, in 
indolent lassitude, and indisposition for further research. It 
does not like to be disturbed. Its system becomes a kind of 
dormitory, where it reposes itself in a lazy quietude of thought, 
or rather of the absence of thought; a mental condition, than 
which there are few, if any, more deplorable for any prospect 
of improvement or advance. 

The truth of these remarks is not confined to theology. 
What is true of system in regard to divinity, is equally true of 
theory in regard to science. ‘There is in both the very same 
danger. The man of science feels, that to have a tedious, 
troublesome, and expensive series of experiments rendered at 
once inconclusive and nugatory; to be driven to the conviction 
that midnight oil, and midnight lucubration, and brain-racking 
thought, continued possibly for years, have been expended to no 
purpose, is not a position in which any man would willingly be 
found. It is indeed what few theorists could be supposed 
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very patiently to brook. This produces a difficulty and slow- 
ness of perception and conviction with regard to any argument, © 
or any experiment that lies, or seems to lie, against the theory 
which he has himself laboriously, and, as he had thought, suc- 
cessfully and creditably framed. And this, in science, renders 
caution in theorizing equally needful with caution in systema- 
tizing in theology; although to shun altogether the one or the 
other in either case is impossible. And not, indeed, impossible 
merely, but undesirable. For the end of all experimenting 
must be to form a theory; the formation of a theory being just the 
establishment of some general fact or principle; and the same 
is the legitimate end of all biblical investigation and argument. 
If there be hazard in even the forming of a system for our- 
selves, the hazard becomes tenfold greater, in regard to the 
trammels under which it lays the mind, when a system has been 
formally assented to and subscribed im foro conscientia. The 
bond is then laid upon conscience. Everything like a deviation 
from the system then wears the serious aspect of a breach of 
vows, a violation of solemn engagements. And surely no state 
of mind can be imagined more unfavourable to the successful 
investigation and discovery of truth than this. Everything that 
opposes the system is then eyed with a specially jealous and 
apprehensive trepidation. We feel ourselves bound to defend 
it. Every argument for it, however frivolous and weak, acquires 
irresistible force; and every objection, how cogent and logical 
soever, becomes inconclusive and contemptible; or, when the 
weight of one or more cannot but be felt and inwardly owned, 
the effect is fretfulness and irritation, rather than calm submis- 
sion to truth, and pleasure in its discovery. The inquiry of a 
mind so circumstanced, comes to be not so much, what saith 
the Scripture ? as what saith the system? To the standard 
which is thus set up (to use the words of Principal Campbell), 
“Every passage of Scripture must, by all the arts of distorting, 
mutilating, torturing, be made conformable; and by the same 
standard, all other authors and interpreters must be pronounced 
good or bad, orthodox or heretical.” We meet continually, in 
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the practice of language, with words which express a thing 
excellent in itself, but which have, by some particular associa- 
tion, whether originally or subsequently, been restricted to a 
sense that is unfavourable. Of this description is the term free- 
thinker and free-thinking. There is associated with such a 
designation the idea of reckless, high-minded, infidel speculation. 
Yet few things can be more desirable and valuable than free- 
thinking. No man is in the right way to truth, who does not 
maintain freedom of thought. 

While all this is sufficiently clear, it has sometimes appeared 
to me, that the opponents of creeds, and articles, and confessions 
of faith, have gone too far, when they have attacked them in 
their abstract principle. There is nothing wrong, we have 
already observed, in forming a digest of divine truth from the 
Bible. If, then, there be nothing in this that is wrong in itself, 
is there aught in itself wrong, in any Christian society, any 
more than in any Christian individual declaring to the world, 
that such a digest contains the views of the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture which they, as a body, hold to be correct and of divine 
authority ? Or, still further, is there, in the abstract principle 
of it, anything wrong on the part of such a Christian society, 
in publishing to the world that an adherence to these views of 
divine truth is the condition of membership amongst them ? 
Every association of Christians has of necessity, to some extent 
or other, its own articles of faith, assent to which is required in 
order to fellowship with it. Now, in the mere principle of the 
thing, apart, that is, from considerations of beneficial or injurious 
tendencies and results, is there any material difference between 
putting these in writing, and even in print, and simply stating 
them in oral communication? As to the extent of the creed 
or confession, the number and description of the articles it should 
contain, the degree of generality or of minuteness of specifica- 
tion by which it should be characterized, these are questions 
of a different kind. I speak at present of the simple principle 
of a Christian community declaring, in a printed form, the views 
which they hold of Scripture doctrine and Scripture institutes, 
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and which they expect and require that such as join their fel- 
lowship shall also hold. It does not seem to me a sufficient 
ground for denying, out and out, the legitimacy of any such 
published articles, that they are nowhere directly authorized in 
the Word of God itself. For on the same ground, were its 
validity admitted, we might also deny the right of any indivi- 
dual to frame, even for himself, any digest or summary of the 
truths and precepts of God from the Scriptures. 

When viewed, then, simply and exclusively, as public 
declarations of the sense in which any Christian society under- 
stand the Scriptures, and in which they require that those 
who join their fellowship shall acquiesce, it is not easy to dis- 
cover any very valid ground of condemnation against them. 
They may be grossly erroneous and antiscriptural in their 
contents. They may be most injudicious as to the articles 
they embrace. They may be too general, or they may be 
too minute and multifarious. They may want what they 
ought to have, or they may have what they ought to want. 
In fifty ways, they may be defective or faulty. But their pecu- 
liar qualities, good, bad, or indifferent, have nothing properly to 
do with the general principle of the question as to their lawful- 
ness, their consistency with Scripture directions, their con- 
sequent admissibility or inadmissibility at all. 

But, as has already been said, it is one thing to defend 
confessions or standards, as allowable in their abstract principle, 
and quite another thing to affirm their necessity, or even 
their utility. On different grounds, however, these have been 
confidently asserted. 


I. The chief of these grounds, the one that has ever been 
most insisted on, is their being requisite for the maintenance 
of harmony and unity of sentiment in the Church. Allow me 
a few remarks on this assertion : 


1. The only harmony that is worth seeking and worth 
having, is harmony founded in conviction, and the result of 
free inquiry. The harmony that is founded in ignorance, or in 
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implicit faith in the dicta of men, or in indolent unenquiring 
assumption of the truth of educational opinions, or in such 
inquiry as is biassed and partial, and its results or conclusions 
predetermined in the mind, or in an acquiescence in what 
has been long held by the generations of our fathers, who are 
venerated as the founders of the community with which we 
stand by birth connected ;—such a harmony, such a unity, is 
surely the very reverse of desirable or enviable. It is dearly 
purchased at the expense of liberty of thought and of speech. 
It is not the harmony of light and love, of judgment and 
heart, recommended and inculcated in the Word of God. It 
is not the uniformity of a plantation, of which the trees, though 
all of one species—the same in their wood, their leaf, their 
blossom, their fruit, are various in their forms and _ their 
growth, their stature and expansion, shooting out in all the 
beautifully diversified luxuriance of nature. It is the uniformity 
of trees that have been trained, and twisted, and tied, and 
clipped, and trimmed to a stiff and unnatural pattern, by the 
uncouth taste and the tedious toil of a Dutch gardener. Of 
the effects of creeds in thus stunting the growth of the mind, 
and preventing it from shooting out with spontaneous freedom, 
experience, as well as the nature of the thing, bears ample 
testimony. Candour, at the same time, constrains me to add, 
that there is some little consideration due to the weight that is 
thrown by their advocates into the opposite scale; namely, 
that, in some instances, they may serve the salutary purpose of 
curbing the licentiousness of a rashly speculative turn of mind, 
a fondness for new opinions, and a disposition to embrace them 
without mature examination; that, generally speaking, they 
tend to secure a full inquiry into such sentiments as are put 
forth in opposition to those which have had the sanction of 
preceding ages, before their claims to a preference are 
admitted. Though granting this, however, as an occasional 
qualification of our objection, we are far from admitting that it 
either outweighs it, or even brings the balance to an equilibrium. 

2. In reply to the advantage alleged to arise from human 
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standards in the production and preservation of uniformity, we 
may make our appeal, with all confidence, to matter of fact. 
And the facts we have to adduce are of two descriptions :—(1.) 
Those which go to show the utter inefficiency of such standards 
for the effect alleged to arise from them. Look, for example, 
at our own two Established Churches, in the North and in the 
South. Where is the vaunted unanimity in either? and that 
even with regard to articles of doctrine of primary importance, 
fundamental, connected with salvation. Few things are more 
ludicrous (were it not so provoking) than to hear members 
of either of these communities gravely arguing in defence of 
their standards, on the ground of their indispensable necessity 
to harmony of doctrine; when the matter of fact is so notori- 
ous, that in both are to be found? all the varieties and shades 
of theological sentiment, from high and rigid Calvinism down 
through all the gradations of Armenianism, Arianism, Socini- 
anism, and of late, in the Anglican establishment, as near an 
approach as possible to Romanism. In our own northern Esta- 
blished Church (as an Established Church, one of the purest 
and least exceptionable in existence), every one knows how 
distinct, with variations in the ascendency at different periods, 
have been the denominations of Moderate and Evangelical, and 
in what essential points the distinction between them has con- 
sisted. And now, on other points, how thoroughly is that 
church “ divided against itself.”* And as for the Church of 
England, repeatedly have its dignitaries and other ministers 
appeared in the full panoply and warmth of controversial war, 
with regard to the meaning of the very articles which are meant 
to explain the sense attached by the Church to the contents of 
the Scriptures. Keen has been the contest. Much “ learned 
dust” has “involved the combatants.” And it has ended as it 
began, in each party retaining its own views, and differing at 
least as widely as they did before. Hence it appears that the 


1 (Shall I say “have been,”’ for of late years, especially in the North, there has 
been a great and pleasing improvement ?) 

2 An allusion to the Non-Intrusion Controversy in the Scottish Kirk, which 
ended in the Disruption, or formation of the Free Church—[ Eb. ] 
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explanations require to be explained, and that there are necessary 
articles upon articles, one set to determine the sense of the 
other; and to what extent the series of successive explanations 
might need to be carried, it is not easy to say. It is very true 
that to unbiassed and impartial minds, minds that are neu- 
tral in the strife, the real meaning of the articles seems as 
plain as words can well make it. No matter. It has been 
strongly said, that there has hardly ever been an Act of Parlia- 
ment through which a coach and six might not, by a skilful and 
practised hand, be driven. And the same thing, experience 
shows, may be said, with no less truth, of articles of faith. 
When men are set upon evading them, there are quirks in 
abundance in divinity as well as in law. Facts decidedly show 
the utter impotence of this means of unity to counteract the 
causes of diversity. There are cases, it is true, in which the 
existence of standards has contributed to maintain such unity. 
I refer to the different bodies of Presbyterian dissenters in our 
own quarter of the island. I grant, with all cheerfulness, and 
with gratitude to God, that to these bodies our country has 
lain under deep obligations for the barrier they have presented 
to the encroachments and prevalence of heretical doctrines ; for 
the stand they have made for some of the essential articles of 
evangelical truth. Yet in one of these respectable and useful 
bodies, what do we at present witness? Evidence of two 
things :—a. That there may be a peace that has the appearance 
of a desirable unity in a Christian community, which, properly 
characterised, may be described as rather the stagnation of or- 
thodoxy, than as arising from the free and healthful exercise 
of the mental powers, under the guidance of God’s supplicated 
Spirit, in the examination of his own Word; a stagnation, the 
result of a morbid apprehensiveness as to all that opposes, or 
seems to oppose, verbally or in reality, any statement of the 
confession and formularies of the body. And 6. That when on 
particular subjects there is, in any standards, an over-rigid par- 
ticularity and stringency in their requisitions of exact conformity, 
such standards, in all cases when any individual takes it upon 
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him to think for himself, and honestly to avow his convictions, 
preaching and publishing what he believes to be truth, do un- 
avoidably tend to the production of disunion rather than har- 
mony.’ The reason is obvious. It lies in their very stringency. 
There may be variety in the modes of viewing and of stating 
particular doctrines, by which their essentially evangelical and 
saving character is not at all affected. One may hold the 
doctrine of Christ’s eternal sonship as one of the persons in the. 
triune Godhead ; while another is convinced that the title Son 
of God belongs to Him as uniting the divine and human natures 
in his one person, as “ Immanuel,” “God with us.” If by 
both His true divinity is acknowledged and maintained, they are 
one in that which is really essential in the system of saving 
truth. One may hold that, in the order of the divine decrees, 
election precedes atonement, and another, that atonement pre- 
cedes election. The former may not see, and may utterly dis- 
own certain consequences which to others appear inevitable 
from his premises. But if both are at one in holding the one 
doctrine as well as the other; if both agree that the atonement 
is the only ground of hope to the guilty; that it is infinite in 
value ; and that it ought to be unrestricted in the offer of its 
pardoning virtue, without the exception of any sinner on earth, 
on account of such existing decree; ought there to be dis- 
union and separation on account of a point necessarily among the 
mysteries of God, or on account of the blindness of any in not 
seeing what the others think it impossible they should fail to 
see ; or on account of a difference in the mode of expressing 
the distinction between the sense in which the death of Christ 
was for the world, and the sense in which it was for the 
elect; or in other words, the distinction between the secret 
mind of God in reference to the one and in reference to the 
other? But I must restrain myself. (2.) There is a second 

'In these sentences, the allusion is to the controversy which for years raged in 
the United Secession Presbyterian body in Scotland, respecting the extent of the 
Atonement. This controversy took its rise from the publication by two of the theolo- 


gical teachers of that church, of views on this subject, which appeared to a large section 
of their brethren adeparture from the doctrine of their acknowledged standards. —| Ep. | 
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class of facts, by which the possibility is evinced of maintain- 
ing a measure of unity quite as great as is at all desirable, 
with regard to the essential elements of divine truth, inde- 
pendently of any such standards. It is, alas! too true, that 
in this country there has at times, and some of them not re- 
mote, been witnessed a melancholy amount of fitful unsteadi- 
ness amongst Congregational churches; especially on points 
relative to the order and ordinances of the church. Yet even to 
the Independent and Baptist societies in Scotland, and still more 
to the more numerous bodies of the same classes in England, we 
may confidently appeal for evidence that creeds and confessions 
are not necessary to essential harmony; for with regard to Gospel 
truth, there is amongst them an incomparably higher measure 
of it than there is in the churches chartered by law; and a 
measure at least equal to that which prevails mm any other 
denomination of Christians making use of standards of unifor- 
mity. Indeed, with regard to the instability and variableness 
that characterised the early stage of Independency in Scotland, 
it may, in my apprehension, be, in part, ascribed to the very 
influence of such standards; for, as I have said elsewhere, with 
reference to controversies raging at the time, ‘“ Minds that may 
have long been held in the fetters of human authority, or have 
reposed their easy faith on the ‘ velvet cushions’ of systems and 
confessions, are very apt, when roused and emancipated, to use 
their newly-found liberty with too little discretion, to adopt 
views hastily, to spring rapidly from one thing to another, to 
be flighty and volatile, as if they had a kind of satisfaction in 
showing off their conscious freedom.” “ The mind, too, that has 
just thrown off its fetters, is much in danger of getting self- 
sufficient, and ‘ wise in its own conceit,’ an attribute of mind of 
which it is the proverbial characteristic to be impatient of in- 
- quiry, and hasty of decision, to 


‘Fling at your head conviction in the lump, 
And gain remote conclusions at a jump.’ ”’ 


With our Scottish Congregational churches, matters have become 
for a good while much more settled and reasonable. May God in 
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mercy forbid, on the one hand, that any further “roots of bitter- 
ness” should “spring up to trouble,’ ’ distract, and disunite us; 
and on the other, that we should ever fall into the opposite ex- 
treme, of getting “settled on our lees,”* and relapsing into the 
quietism of lukewarm indifference, so specially loathed by him 
who “ walketh in the midst of the golden candlesticks !’’? 


II. Another argument, in support of standards of doctrine 
in the church, closely analogous to the former, is their necessity 
for the preservation of purity of doctrine. ‘This, as I 
have said, comes to very much the same thing with the allega- 
tion we have just been considering. It admits, accordingly, 
of very nearly the same replies. We may, indeed, in addi- 
tion to them urge, and urge strongly, that when the question 
on this point relates to the tendency of standards gene- 
rally, it is far from being fair to take the argument all on one 
side—I mean, to estimate their effects only from such standards 
as are conceived to be scriptural and pure in their contents. For 
if it be pleaded that they are of advantage in giving stability and 
permanence to truth; it cannot be denied that there belongs to 
them the opposite disadvantage, that they must have the very 
same tendency to impart stability and permanence to error. Their 
effect must, in either case, be the same. If pure standards serve 
to keep men from departing from truth, corrupt standards must 
serve, on the same principle, to keep them from forsaking false- 
hood. If the one binds to the one, the other binds to the other. 

It is curious and amusing to hear how members, aye and 
ministers too, of the Northern and Southern Establishments, 
especially the latter, are ever ready to talk of the purity of their 
respective churches. For this they make their appeal to their 
confession and articles; and, having established the scriptural 
purity of the doctrines they respectively contain, marvel why 
any man should ever think of abandoning so orthodox a 
church! I rejoice in bearing testimony, though not without 
exceptions, to the general doctrinal excellence of both. But it. 


1 Heb. xii. 15. 2 Jer. xlviii. 11. 3 Rev. ii. 1. 
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must not be forgotten, that a church is not a book, nor a book 
a church; and that nothing can be more futile than, when a 
church, in her discipline and communion, has become a mass of 
corruption, to point to her neglected standards, and exclaim, 
Behold the orthodoxy and the purity of our church! and on this 
ground, to condemn all who presume, with professed conscien- 
tiousness, to separate, as unreasonable and obstinate men who 
know not what they would be at, or as fickle and changeable 
schismatics !* 

And while we contend that standards, if they tend to pre- 
serve purity, tend also to preserve corruption, giving the same 
stability to the one as to the other, according as there may be 
truth or error in their articles; we cannot but regard them as 
contributing to other results that are evil. They tend to make 
religious knowledge stationary. They do this, as before ob- 
served, by checking freedom of inquiry and profession. It is 
perfectly true, that every man should enquire into the principles 
of the body with which he connects himself, before he joins it. 
But this inquiry should not then cease. It should continue; 
and it should continue free. And whatever serves to fasten 
down, especially with undue minuteness, the sentiments of any 
social body, from generation to generation, asserts the infalli- 
bility of our forefathers, and impedes the march of truth. An- 
other evil which seems, both from reason and from experience, 
to arise from systematic standards, especially when minute and 
stringent, is that they serve to engender a spirit of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness. This springs from the excess of attach- 
ment to them, incident to so many minds, and even minds from 
whose vigour in other respects the contrary might have been 
anticipated. This leads those who are under its influence to 
view with a cold and contracted jealousy all who do not adopt 


“The point of duty is merely to remain in that church no longer than our 
unbiassed judgment convinces us that her doctrines are scriptural.” Whately. 
And of course it is to the standards the appeal is made for the purity of her doc- 
trines. As if the church could not be so corrupt in the character of its members, 
and otherwise, as to form an adequate ground of withdrawment from communion, 
provided no fault was to be found with the scriptural soundness of her formularies— 
her sacred books, 
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the same standards, standards so excellent and so venerable. 
They are sacred. Not a “jot or tittle’ must be touched. 
The very suggestion of a hint that anything in them is wrong, 
startles the apprehensiveness of their admiring devotees. It is, 
in their eyes, touching, with unhallowed hand, the “ark of the 
covenant.” The war-whoop of “ Nolwmus mutare”’ is instantly 
and vociferously raised. All the members of the body are 
warned and put on their guard; and the hapless individual who 
has ventured to throw out the hint (perhaps after much con- - 
sideration and many fears) is either unceremoniously cast out, 
or is intimidated into a hypocritical silence and conformity ! 

I have before noticed the very obvious difference between 
systems considered as standards of the profession of Christian 
communities, and systems of divinity drawn up by individuals, 
for their own benefit, and published for the instruction of others. 
These latter may be advantageously used as helps in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures. And he indeed must be in possession 
of a pretty comfortable opinion of himself, who scornfully refuses 
their aid, and thinks he can do well enough, nitens suts viribus. 
But let me here too put you on your guard. Beware of allow- 
ing any of them to supplant the Bible, or to come between 
you and a direct appeal to the living Oracles. These must 
stand first in your estimation, first in your study, and alone in 
authority. Every thing else should be valued by you, just in 
proportion as it serves to throw light on their blessed pages, 
and to facilitate the clearer and fuller understanding of them ; 
just in proportion as it unlocks and opens the coffers of the 
sacred treasure, and enriches the soul with the “excellency of 
that knowledge,” for which Paul “counted all things but 
loss.” Let me caution you, then, against all excessive par- 
tiality and predilection for any one system-maker, or any 
one commentator. When you use them at all, use them, I do 
not say exclusively, but principally, for clearing points of diffi- 
culty; and then, use as many as you can. Adopt that which 
appears to be right, as to the particular in question, even 

1 Phil. iii. 8. 
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although, as may sometimes be the case, it should be a system 
‘or commentary whose principles and general tenor are far from 
being correct; and keep your minds independent, and free to 
differ from them all, if you see occasion. Of all students, the 
student of sacred truth should be least attached to human 
authority, and most on his guard against its shackles. 
‘“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” | 

“ Call no man master on earth; for one is your Master, even 
Christ.’?? 

On this subject, let me recommend to you the counsels of 
two men, of opposite principles in theology, but whose direc- 
tions to their respective pupils, as to the prosecution of their 
studies, breathe the same spirit of liberty and liberality. The 
counsels may be of use to you, not on this subject merely, 
but in regard to your general study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
“Would you, then, lay aside systems altogether as useless, or 
even dangerous? By no means. But I am not for beginning 
with them. Iam even not for entering on their examination, 
till one has become, in the way formerly recommended, if not a 
critic, at least a considerable proficient in the Scriptures. It is 
only thus we can establish to ourselves a rule, by which we are 
to judge of the truth or falsehood of what they affirm. It is 
only thus that we bring systems to be tried at the bar of 
Scripture, and not Scripture to be tried at theirs. It is only 
thus we can be qualified to follow the advice of the prophet, in 
regard to all teachers whatsoever :—‘ To the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, there is 
no light in them.’ It is only thus we can imitate the noble 
example set us by the wise Bereans, in exact conformity with 
the prophet’s order ; of whom we learn, that they did not admit 
the truth of Christ’s doctrine, even on the testimony of his 
apostles, but, having candidly heard what they said, ‘ searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether these things were so.’ It is only 
thus we can avoid the reproach of calling other men xaénynrai, 
masters, leaders, dictators, to the manifest derogation of the 


1 Hor. Ep. I. ? Matt. xxiii. 10. 
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honour due to our only master, leader, dictator, Christ. It is 
only thus we can avoid incurring the reproach thrown upon the 
Pharisees, concerning whom God says—‘ Their fear toward me 
is taught by the commandments of men.’”’! 


“J. I do solemnly charge you,” says the other, “in the 
name of the God of truth, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is ‘the way, and the truth, and the life,’ and before whose 
judgment seat you must in no long time appear, that in all 
your studies and inquiries of a religious nature, present and 
future, you do constantly, carefully, impartially, and con- 
scientiously, attend to evidence as it lies in the Holy Scriptures 
or in the nature of things and the dictates of reason ; cautiously 
guarding against the sallies of imagination, and the fallacies of 
ill-grounded conjecture. 


“TI. That you admit, embrace, or assent to, no principle or 
sentiment by me taught or advanced, but only so far as it shall 
appear to you to be supported and justified by proper evidence, 
from revelation or the reason of things. 


“ TiI. That if, at any time hereafter, any sentiment by me 
taught or advanced, or by you admitted and embraced, shall 
upon impartial and faithful examination, appear to you to be 
dubious or false, you either suspect, or totally reject, such 
principle or sentiment. 


“TV. That you keep your minds always open to evidence ; 
that you labour to banish from your breast all prejudice, 
prepossession, or party zeal; that you study to live in peace 
and love with all your fellow Christians; and that you steadily 
assert for yourselves, and freely allow to others, the inalienable 
rights of judgment and of conscience.” 

Dr. Taylor? belonged to a denomination of theologians, to 


1 Principal Campbell’s Lect. on Syst. Theol. 8vo, pp. 115, 116. 
2 John Taylor, D.D., commonly described “of Norwich,’ He held Arian 
opinions.—Ep. | 
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which, with the views of the Gospel which we entertain, it 
were self-contradictory and puerile in us to concede the designa- 
tion of Christian; but, while, on this account, there are, in 
these counsels, certain words and phrases that, when used by 
persons of that class, wear a questionable shape, and suggest 
questions of doubt as to their precise import; still, the spirit of 
the advices is excellent, and “ fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 

Before dismissing the subject of system, I may offer a few 
general and familiar remarks on a phrase in frequent use, to 
designate a particular style of pulpit composition and address— 
systematic preaching. This kind of preaching must not be 
confounded with methodical preaching. It is indeed generally 
characterised by a superabundance of formal method, of 
division and subdivision, as if the sermon were designed as an 
exemplification of some theory in metaphysics about the infinite 
divisibility of thought, in rivalship of the theory in physics of 
the infinite divisibility of matter—the arrangement being as 
scholastic as its matter and phraseology. Yet it is quite pos- 
sible, as wearisome experience testifies, for a discourse to be 
characteristically systematic, and yet as immethodical as it is 
possible for it well to be. 

Observe, then, 1. It has been said, with some truth, 
though of course not without many exceptions, and, I should 
suppose, a growing number of them, that the general difference 
between the English and Scottish preachers is, that the former 
preach to their audiences, and the latter, before them. The 
exceptions are on both sides; yet there is a considerable 
amount of justice in the distinction. It is still very common 
in Scotland, though less so than when Rowland Hill expressed 
the distinction just mentioned, to preach sermons throughout of 
a didactic character, illustrating and establishing some point of 
faith with all formality and rigid adherence to standard phraseo- 
logy, to scholastic modes of expression, elucidation, and argu- 
ment, with little or nothing that could point a single sentiment 
in it to the heart or conscience of any individual hearer, so as 
to produce its personal appropriation, or lead him to say within 
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himself: That is to me; touching not a single spring, nor 
awakening a single emotion of personal sensibility, but putting self 
in every man’s bosom entirely in abeyance. Something of this 
kind is what is usually meant by systematic preaching. Terms 
and phrases are clung to with a superstitious tenacity, as if it 
would be unpardonable heresy to utter the same sentiment in 
any other; the terms and phrases being much more those of 
human invention, than those of the simple exhibitions of truth 
in the Bible. There are some meridians, indeed, m which a 
sermon, though expressing the very same sentiments with those 
of the system, yet not in the exact set of words which the 
system has appropriated to those sentiments, would not go 
down, would be heard with apprehensive jealousy, cause many 
a grave shake of the head, and ultimately, in all likelihood, be 
condemned as heretical. On this account, it is sometimes worth 
while (although of course it requires to be done with prudence 
and caution) purposely to adopt a different phraseology to express 
the same doctrines. A good end is sometimes answered, if by 
the very novelty of the expression, the mind is startled from its 
indolent and lethargic repose; when it is, in some degree, 
awakened to exert its faculties upon thoughts and sentiments, 
instead of reclining, in settled and complacent drowsiness, on a 
form of words, whose precise import it has hardly ever taken 
the pains to examine; and which, from long custom, have come 
to fall upon the ear with lullmg and soporiferous heaviness, 
rather than with the rousing and heart-stirring energy of im- 
portant truth. I may select, for a moment’s illustration, the 
common word, faith. It is the first that presents itself to my 
mind. [am not gomg to enter into any discussion of the 
controversial questions agitated, often to so little purpose, and 
sometimes to the worst of all purposes, to the obscuring and 
mystifying of the simplest truth, respecting the nature of saving 
faith. I only remark at present on the systematic appropriation 
of the word in theology. ‘There is many a time an undefined 
and undefinable mysticism about the term, which a certain 
description of hearers seem alarmed at any attempt to remove. 
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One is apt to think they would regard any pretension, in others, 
to clearness of conception on such a subject, or anything ap- 
proaching to it in themselves, as a somewhat startling symptom 
of error. The words believe and believer are, it is true, in com- 
mon use with them; and the word belief conveys exactly the 
same meaning; yet in some congregations, if the word belief 
were substituted for the word faith, it would produce a feeling 
of surprise, and jealousy, and misgiving, as if all were not right. 
They have heard something to which their ear has not been 
accustomed. Though it is admitted, as a Gospel truth, that 
“he that believeth shall be saved,” that “ he that believeth is 
justified ;” yet the proposition that a sinner is justified by belief, 
or saved by belief, would, in not a few ears, sound like an ap- 
proach to heresy. I do not mean to say, that on this account, 
the one phrase should be substituted for the other. I only give 
it as a simple illustration of the fact, how very much men are 
the creatures of words; and of the propriety and necessity at 
times of awakening people’s attention to the real meaning of the 
technical phraseology, the voces stgnate, which they have been 
habituated to hear and to employ, till they have forgotten to 
ask themselves if they understand it. 

The observations of Mr. Forster respecting systematic 
phraseology have in them a great deal of general truth. They 
are stated, I am disposed to think, in some points, with hardly 
sufficient qualification ; but as a whole, they merit very serious 
attention :— 

“Tf this alteration of language were introduced, some of the 
sincere disciples of evangelical religion would much more distinctly 
feel the necessity of a clear intellectual hold of the principles of 
their profession. A systematic recurring formality of words 
tends to prevent a perfect understanding of the subject, by 
furnishing, for complex ideas, a set of ready formed signs (like 
stereotype in printing), which a man learns to employ without 
really having the combinations of thought of which these ideas 
consist. Some of the simple ideas which belong to the com- 
bination may be totally absent from his mind; the others may 
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be most faintly apprehended ; no precise assemblage is therefore 
formed ; and thus the sign which he employs stands in fact for 
nothing. If, on hearing one of these phrases, you were to turn 
to the speaker, and say: ‘“ Now, what is that idea ?—What do 
you precisely mean by that expression?” you would often 
find with how indistinct a conception, with how little attention 
to the very idea itself (if I might so express it) the mind had been 
contented. And this contentment you would often observe to 
be, not an humble acquiescence in some abstruse principle, of 
which a man feels and confesses the difficulty of foreseeing more 
than a partial conception, but the satisfied persuasion that he 
fully understands what he has been expressing. On another 
subject, where there were no settled forms of words, to beguile 
him into the feeling as if he thought and understood, when in 
fact he did not, and when his words must have been selected to 
define his own apprehension of the thought, his embarrassment 
how to express himself would have made him sensible of the 
indistinctness of his conception, and have compelled an intel- 
lectual effort. But it is against all reason that Christian truth 
should be believed and professed, with a less concern for pre- 
cision, and at the expense of less mental exercise, than any 
other subject would require. And of how little consequence it 
would seem to be, in this mode of believing, whether a man 
entertains one system of principles, or the very opposite.”* And 
afterwards :—‘‘ With regard also to a considerable proportion of 
Christian readers and hearers, I am sensible that a reformed 
language would be excessively strange to them. But may I 
not allege, without any affectation of paradox, that its being so 
strange to them would be a proof of the necessity of adopting 
it, at least in part, and by degrees. For the manner in which 
some of them would receive this altered diction, would prove 
that the customary phraseology had never given them any 
clear ideas. It would be found, as I have observed before, 
that the peculiar phrases had been, not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them. These hearers and readers 


1 Essay on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, pp. 236-237. 
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have been accustomed to chime to the words without appre- 
hending the sense ; insomuch that, if they hear the very ideas 
which these phrases signify expressed ever so simply in other. 
language, they do not recognize them, and are instantly on the 
alert with the epithets “ sound,” ‘“ orthodox,” and all the watch- 
words of ecclesiastical suspicion. For such Christians, the 
diction is the convenient asylum for ignorance, indolence, and 
prejudice.” 

Further, the systematic preacher is understood to be one 
who, with little variation, keeps ever running in the same 
round; and who, on all occasions, and whatever be his text, 
must introduce a certain routine of doctrines. Let him an- 
nounce a text as remote as you can conceive from such a sub- 
ject, it is twenty to one but a preacher of this caste, before he 
has given utterance to a few sentences, will be at the fall of 
man; and that, once there, he will not rest, till he has carried 
you through to the consummation of all things. His mind 
scarcely ever dares venture, on any excursion, out of the range 
of his scholastic theology. ‘“ This author,” writes Dr. Chalmers, 
reviewing the sermons of Dr. Jones, “is, in the whole style and 
substance of his sermons, evangelical. It is quite clear from 
these sermons, that, were he formally questioned as to his faith 
in the leading peculiarities of the Gospel, there is not one of 
them which he would not, most firmly and zealously, recognize. 
And this may be ascertained in two ways, either directly by the 
precise and positive announcements which the author makes upon 
the subject ; or indirectly, by the obviously prevailing tone which 
his belief in the truths of the New Testament gives to all his 
remarks. Now, there is a numerous class, both of readers and 
of hearers, who will not be satisfied, except on the first evi- 
dence, of the orthodoxy of him who addresses them. ‘There is 
what we would call a morbid jealousy on this subject; and the 
preacher, if conscious of its existence, will go out of his direct 
and natural way, for the purpose of meeting and appeasing it. 
Nay, such is the power of sympathy, that this jealousy on the 
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part of others will often excite his own apprehensions; and, to 
ensure his own orthodoxy, he will constantly make the most 
obtrusive and ostentatious displays of it, fearful lest every sen- 
timent should not be in express and visible subordination to the 
strictest principles of Calvinism. He will not venture to urge 
a single duty, without guarding the exhortation by an interposed 
remark about the doctrine of merit, or of spiritual influence ; 
and thus, labouring under the burden of the whole system, he 
will prosecute his tardy way through the fields of practical 
Christianity, encumbering himself with the task of bringing out 
into manifest and undeniable display the consistency of all that 
proceeds from him with the articles of the evangelical creed. 
Now, it would seem that a mature and established faith in these 
articles would give rise to a freer and more spontaneous and 
untrammelled style of observation, both on the duties and the 
truths of the Christian religion. They will come at length 
rather to be proceeded upon, than to be made the subjects of 
distinct and repeated avowal. They will not be so frequently 
nor so systematically asserted as at first; because, altogether 
free from any conscious disposition, on his own part, to question 
the truth of them, a Christian author will take them up as 
unquestionable, and turn them to their immediate and practical 
application. He at length loses sight of them as topics of con- 
troversy ; and, resting upon them with a kind of axiomatic con- 
fidence, he will consider it as quite unnecessary to vindicate or 
to avow them, or to expatiate upon them at every step in the 
train of his observations. In this way the train will get on 
more quickly ; and the observations will be greatly more multi- 
plied. A wider range will be taken by him who, emancipated 
from all his fears, and from all his scrupulosities, will feel him- 
self at liberty to make a bold and immediate entrance upon 
every question of duty which presents itself, and to draw his 
illustrations from every quarter of human experience. And 
hence it is, that he will not be ever at the work of laying the 
foundation; but, with a mind already made up on all the essen- 
tial elements of the Christian faith, he will, for that very reason, 
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be at large for more extended scope, and be able to lay before 
his readers a richer and more abundant variety.’’? 

The strain of these strictures is, I fear, rather in the oppo- 
site extreme to that which we have been commenting and con- 
demning. The great essential truths of the Gospel are in 
themselves of such incalculable importance; the aversion of 
men to them is so deep and inveterate, and their consequent 
proneness to misunderstand and pervert them so powerful, that 
in a mixed auditory (such as almost all auditories are to which 
we can be called to address ourselves, with very rare exceptions) 
we should be very cautious in proceeding to any extent on such 
principles as are laid down in the paragraphs just cited; very 
cautious of “losing sight” of primary elements in our public 
ministrations. The expression I have thus selected with 
emphasis appears a peculiarly unfortunate one. Not only do 
these elementary truths form the foundation of all the hopes of 
sinners; but they are so entirely the basis of all legitimate or 
scriptural experience, and of all Christian morals ; and the faith 
of them, and the love of them, the principle and spring of all 
active service; that to lose sight of them is more than we ever 
must allow ourselves to do. When Paul speaks of “ leaving the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, and going on unto perfec- 
tion,’” he is far from meaning that we should lose sight of 
them. And if we must not do so in advancing ourselves, 
neither must we in our endeavours to advance others. It 
would indeed be a most anomalous “ perfection,” in attaining 
to which these principles were lost sight of. Let me not, at the 
same time, be mistaken. It is not that I deem it right, unna- 
turally and by main violence, and on every text, to force the 
elementary truths of the Gospel into prominent view; and if 
this be all that Dr. C. is to be understood as meaning, that it is 
not requisite in every discourse to introduce, formally and in 
foreground magnitude, what by some has been somewhat cantly 
denominated a full Gospel, I agree. But still J must repeat 
my entreaty, that Paul’s determination be never forgotten by 
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you, ‘ Not to know any thing,” among his hearers, “ save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.”' Is your subject a Gospel doc- 
trine? Then it must bear a relation to Christ; and that 
relation must be emphatically shown. Is it a precept? It 
must be inculcated on Gospel principles, and enforced by 
Gospel motives. Is it a promise? Gospel truth is the ground 
of Gospel promise. ‘“ All the promises of God are Yea and Amen 
in Christ;”” He is the great subject of the types and prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and of the plainer testimonies of the 
New. The Spirit that spoke by prophets and apostles was 
alike the Spirit of Christ. Let me not, then, on either hand, 
be misapprehended. While I should condemn every thing 
that is forced, far-fetched, and unnatural, as being offensive to 
good taste, and injurious to the mind of every sensible infidel 
and man of the world, who may chance to be among our hearers, 
by giving to him unnecessary occasion for sneering and ridi- 
cule; yet on every occasion when the great principles of the 
Gospel can be naturally brought forward, let this be cheerfully 
and eagerly done. Let them never be kept back. And in all 
the varieties of preaching, let them never be lost sight of. 
CuRist must be the central sun of your scheme of doctrine, 
round which all the lights of truth revolve, and from which 
indeed they derive whatever light they have. We may look at 
a planet of the solar system, and demonstrate to others its pro- 
perties and relations; but although the planet is our immediate 
object of contemplation, and subject of discourse, we can hardly 
forget that its very first relation is to the sun; and that the 
very light in which it has ever become visible, and in which it 
continues to be seen, is the sun’s light. I would rather that 
you would bring in Christ on every verse, and every clause of 
every verse, in the whole Bible, than that you should willingly 
and purposely leave out Christ, when your text calls you to 
introduce him. 


ar Cor, 2: #2 Com a: 20. 


IV.—ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


In all my future endeavours to set before you a satisfactory 
answer, on the different subjects which may come under dis- 
cussion, to the question, ‘“‘ What is truth?” I shall proceed on 
the assumption of the plenary inspiration and divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, and make them my immediate and 
exclusive standard of appeal. The question, What is truth ?? 
resolves itself, on all subjects strictly religious, into another, 
“ What saith the Scripture ?” *—“ What is written in the law ? 
how readest thou?”® It is my design, accordingly, to take the 
lights of Nature and of Revelation, as before hinted, conjointly ; 
not attempting to lead you, in the first instance, through the 
dark and dubious uncertainties of what has been called natural 
religion, trying what we can learn from reason, and then adding 
to its lessons the peculiar discoveries of Revelation. In other 
words, having two volumes from which to draw our instructions, 
to take them both together on all points of which both can 
be said to treat, at the same time, giving Revelation the lead, 
taking it for our guide, even in our interpretations of the 
volume of Nature ; shewing the lights of Nature, as they are re- 
flected from the mirror of Revelation; on the principle, that, 
though the lessons of Nature come first in the order of time, 
those of Revelation take precedence in clearness, fulness, and 
authority. 

While this, however, is to be our general plan, there are 
two subjects which evidently demand discussion previously to 
our being able to proceed upon it. We must either assume 
both of them, or enter into some consideration and proof of 
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them. These two subjects are, the existence of God, and the 
evidences of divine revelation ; the questions, Is there a God? 
and, Has that God given us a revelation of his mind and will? 

Considering Christianity, or the system of Christian doctrine 
and duty, as forming, properly speaking, what we are appointed 
to teach, and what you wait upon us to learn, I might, and 
perhaps some may be of opinion, ought to proceed on the 
principle of assumption, and go forward directly to the dis- 
coveries of the sacred volume. Yet a course of theology might, 
with some reason, be regarded as defective, were all discussion 
of these topics omitted; and the more especially, as both with 
atheists and with infidels you may, in the course of your ministry, 
be called to encounter. I purpose, therefore, to give a brief view 
of the natural argument for the divine existence; and then to 
take a general view of the principal evidences on which we rest 
our belief that in the Bible we have a revelation from the God 
whose existence has thus been proved. 

I proceed, then, at present, to the former of these subjects, 
which, it is needless to say, lies necessarily at the foundation 
of all that can be included in the term religion. Without a 
God, it would neither have its object nor its authority; there 
could be nothing of the kind. 

It has, with many, been a matter of doubt, whether there 
ever has been a speculative atheist—a man that is bond fide 
convinced in his judgment that there is no God. Of what has 
been appropriately designated practical atheism, that is, of 
conduct which cannot be reasonable on any other supposition 
than that of there being no God, there exists, alas! and has 
ever existed, a melancholy abundance. But the existence of 
God is an article of truth of which the evidence is at once so 
obvious, so obtrusive, so multifarious, and so commanding of 
belief, in its nature and its amount so seemingly irresistible, 
that most people find it very difficult to persuade themselves of 
the possibility of any man ever arriving at a full conviction of 
the contrary. Yet when I consider the depth of deceitfulness 
that is in the human heart, and the incalculable power of its 
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corrupt principles and passions in blinding and biassing the 
understanding, I see no sufficient reason for questioning the 
possibility of even that most monstrous of all its perversions that 
is implied in atheism. If, as the Scriptures and experience 
concur to testify, it is in the nature of fallen man to “love 
darkness rather than light,’ why may we not suppose cases 
to have occurred, in which men have loved this densest of all 
the glooms in which the bewildered and infatuated mind can wrap 
itself, and even to this darkness have given the name of light ? 

An eminent philosophical divine, Dr. Samuel Clarke, has 
assigned three causes of Atheism: 

1. Gross ignorance and stupidity. 

2. Such corruption of morals as produces a desire that the 
principles of atheism should be true. 

8. False philosophy.’ 

As to the first of these causes, we may certainly form to 
ourselves the conception of a creature so entirely thoughtless, so 
brutally inconsiderate, as never to have turned his attention to 
_ the subject; never to have entertained any thoughts about it. 
And such a person might be said not to believe in the existence 
of God, as a man may be said not to believe the proposition 
that two and two make four, to whose mind this proposition has 
never been presented. Whether such a creature, however, 
among those called rational, has ever existed upon earth, seems to 
be at least very doubtful. I dare not go further than doubtful. 
Some of the more recent representations of missionaries among 
the ruder and more savage tribes of mankind having almost, if 
not entirely, settled the question on the unfavourable side; 
declaring that, in some instances, they have not been able to 
trace any sentiment approaching to a conception, far less to 
anything worthy the name of belief in a supreme or even in 
superior beings. My ideas, I confess freely, of our depraved 
nature, are such that I could not, by any means, venture to 
pronounce the case supposed an impossible one ; I mean the case 
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of a man being so completely carnalised, so grossly stupified 
and besotted, as to have no thoughts above the earth on which 
he treads—no inquiries beyond the “ what shall we eat? and 
what shall we drink? and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?””? 
The influence of the third cause—false philosophy, I believe | 
to be very powerful. There are minds to be found, in which 
the pride of intellect operates in a most perverse direction. It 
inspires a restless love of singularity; a contemptuous disdain 
of whatever is the common opinion, the vulgar belief; a dis- 
position to account for everything in some unusual way; to 
wrap in mystery all that is plain. It bewilders the mind in a 
maze of endless uncertainty, as if uncommon sentiments were 
the sure indication of uncommon powers, and universal scepti- 
cism the most satisfactory evidence of enlargement of mind, and 
freedom from prejudice. We need not surely be very much 
surprised, if such a state of mind should, in some instances, have 
led to the adoption and profession of atheistical opinions, although 
such opinions are, demonstrably, the very acmé of absurdity and 
folly. It ought to be borne in mind, however, that this posi- 
tion of the intellect arises from the moral state of the heart: 


“In pride, in reasoning pride our error, lies.” ? 


And of the alienation from God which such a state of the heart 
involves, there may exist a very mournful degree, in cases where 
there does not discover itself anything like an extensive ope- 
ration of that “ gross corruption of morals” which forms the 
second of the three sources of atheism enumerated; at least, in 
which this does not appear in the profligacy of external indul- 
gence. The “reasoning pride” mentioned so emphatically by 
the poet, may be classed among what Paul denominates the 
“desires (lusts) of the mind,’® which, equally with the lusts 
of the flesh, belong to our fallen nature, and exert a mighty 
influence in blinding its mental vision, and preventing its 
judgments of things. In general, however, it will be found 
as might reasonably be expected, that this pride, when it does 
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operate in leading to the avowal of atheistical sentiments, is 
associated with propensities to vicious indulgence. Men who 
“walk after their own lusts”? cannot possibly “like to retain God 
in their knowledge.”? If there be a God, they must necessarily 
wish to persuade themselves that his character is not opposed to 
what they are prone and determined to pursue; in a word, “to 
think that he is such an one as themselves ;’® and that there is 
no God at all, would be a doctrine, could it but, by any process of 
sophistry, berendered plausible, still more suitable and gratifying to 
their unhallowed propensities. Every man must be sensible, what 
adventitious force is imparted to an argument by its concurrence 
with inclination. The wish that anything may be true or false, 
is a first step towards the conviction of its truth or its falsehood. 

The same philosophical divine supposes, that the atheists 
against whom he directs his arguments, will all be ready to 
make the following concession: “ That the existence of a 
God, intelligent, wise, just, and good, is highly desirable.” 
Now, such a concession may doubtless be made by an atheist 
in words. But that it can be made in really conscientious sin- 
cerity, I must frankly confess, is a stretch of charity to which 
I have never yet attained. If the evidence for the existence of 
a God be of such a nature, that we find it a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to persuade ourselves of its being possible that 
it should be resisted even where there is a desire to disbelieve 
it; how can we ever bring ourselves to imagine, that any per- 
son should remain unconvinced, when the conviction is felt to 
be truly desirable? I do not think such a case supposable. If 
the concession is made at all, I should conceive him who made 
it to be influenced by no consideration but that of magnifying 
the grounds of his unbelief. It would be like saying: “I would 
fain convince myself that there is a God. I have tried, in every 
way, to reason myself into the belief of it; but the proofs to the 
contrary are really so strong, the objections so insuperable, that 
the courted conviction flies from me.” For the candour of such 
a declaration I am unable, I own, to muster up sufficient charity. 
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How variously soever the boundaries of charity may be drawn, 
boundaries it must have; and without attempting at present 
to fix the line of demarcation, the precise limit of its legiti- 
mate extension, there surely can be no foundation for any charge 
of bigotry, in confining it within the wide range of theism, and 
more than hesitating to concede the claim of honest and ingenu- 
ous simplicity of mind to the man who denies a God! 

The Scripture hath it: “The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.”’ It has frequently been remarked that 
the words, “there is,” are supplementary, and that the verse 
might be rendered, either with the supplement as expressing 
a sentiment of conviction, or, without it as expressing a 
desire or wish, ‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, No God!” 
Without discussing this question critically, it is enough to ob- 
serve, that if it be a sentiment, it is the sentiment of folly, and 
if a wish, it is the wish of folly. And I shall briefly take up 
these two points; viewing the subject in these two different yet 
connected lights. 


Let us attend to the folly of the senrimenT. Now the 
folly of it in this view can be exposed in one way only, namely, 
by demonstrating the clearness and abundance of the evidence 
of its falsehood; as the folly of the wish must be exposed by 
pointing out the unthought-of consequences that are identified 
with its supposed realization. We begin with the former. 

In making out the proof of the existence of God, there have 
been employed two modes of reasoning. These have been styled 
the argument a priori, and the argument a posterior?, the former 
the more recondite, the latter the more plain and popular. 


I. The argument @ prior? is to show that the existence 
and attributes of the Divine Being “are not only possible, or 
barely probable, in themselves, but also strictly demonstrable to 
any unprejudiced minds from the most incontestable principles 
of right reason.”* He accordingly does not draw his argu- 
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ments from the Scriptures, or from any authority, but adheres 
to the rules of strict philosophical argumentation. I confess, 
however, that I have ever had many doubts as to the practica- 
bility of constructing a demonstration on this subject, that is 
strictly entitled to bear the character of a priord reasoning. 

Dr. Clarke’s first proposition, “that something must have 
existed from all eternity,” is demonstrated by him on the 
eround of the absurdity involved in the supposition, “ that the 
things which now are were produced out of nothing.” Now, 
in this there is involved the postulate that something now 
is. This, it is true, is a postulate which no man can refuse 
to grant whose intellect is sound. But still it is a postulate. 
It is an assumption of something present, from which we 
proceed to reason to something past. The argument is clearly 
one which goes backward from what now is to what has 
been. It is reasoning from the more recent existence to the 
more remote. I am at a loss, indeed, to imagine how any 
ground can be assumed of strict @ priortd argumentation, that 
does not, to some extent, take for granted the thing to be 
proved. If I have any just conception at all of an argument a 
priori, it 1s an argument in which, from certain principles or 
premises we draw a conclusion as to something that must be, 
independently of all opportunity of observing what actually is. 
For example: assuming the existence of an intelligent being, 
possessed of perfect wisdom, we conclude that in the doings of 
such a being there must, in every instance, be found the perfec- 
tion of propriety, and in the productions of his power, the per- 
fection of skill. We conclude this a priord, that is, previously 
to our at all examining, or having any opportunity to examine, 
the doings and productions themselves. The difference between 
this and the argument a posterior?, is sufficiently manifest from 
their very designations. In the latter, we are supposed to know 
the works, and to infer, from the existing marks of skill, the pre- 
vious existence and operation of a wise intelligence. In the 
former we reason forward; in the latter, backward: in the for- 
mer, from what is to what must be; in the latter, from what is 
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to what must have been: in the former, from the existence of 
skill, that, if it operates it will operate skilfully ; in the latter, 
from productions existing which indicate skill, that skill has 
existed, and has operated wisely and skilfully. 

Of an argument a priort in some such sense as that just 
mentioned, I have a clear conception. But, unless it can be 
made apparent to my mind, that an argument may be constructed 
that rests on no assumed data at all, | am at a loss to conceive 
of any other. JI am unable to imagine any a priort argument 
for the existence of God; because I am unable to imagine to 
myself any principle whatever as previous to it, from which the 
conclusion can, by any process, be drawn. Assuming the exist- 
ence of such a being, I can form to myself the conception of 
certain @ priort inferences respecting particular qualities which 
must belong to his nature. But previously to, and indepen- 
dently of that existence, I am unable to conceive of anything 
from which it could by possibility be inferred,—of any data on 
which the inference could be made to rest. It appears to me, 
that the argument for the existence of deity, derived from the 
postulate that “something now is,” is precisely the same in 
kind with the argument for the intelligence of deity, derived 
from the postulate that “something indicative of design now 
is.” When it is argued, “something now is, therefore some- 
thing must always have been,” it is as really an argument a 
posteriort, as when we argue, “ here are marks of design, there- 
fore there must have been a designer.”’ The sole difference is, that 
the one argument relates to simple being, while the other relates 
to character. Both arguments alike go back from the present to 
the past, from what is to what must have been. The whole of 
Dr. Clarke’s demonstration of the absurdity and contradiction 
of an endless succession of dependant beings, is still reasoning 
a posteriort. It is going back from one dependant cause to 
another, to account for the existence of the something that now 
is, till we necessarily arrive at one that is independent and self- 
existent. 

Space and duration are terms expressive of ideas which 
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never give a plain man any trouble. Yet, however apparently 
simple, they are in their nature not a little abstruse. They are 
essential to the a priort demonstration, and may be said to be 
the very basis of it. But of the legitimacy and conclusiveness 
of the demonstration so based, I confess myself doubtful. Space 
and duration are necessary, indeed, to our conceptions of all 
other existence; but I am at a loss to see how they can be 
grounds from which the necessity of any other existence is 
fairly deduced. To say that space itself is necessary, and there- 
fore the existence of which it is a property must possess the 
same necessity, is not to the purpose; and for this reason, that 
when we speak of a property of any existence, the existence of 
which it is a property is already presupposed. And this is a 
widely different thing from the proposition, that from the neces- 
sary existence of space, there must of necessity arise the exist- 
ence of a self-existent intelligence. Here, I frankly own, I 
am not metaphysician enough to be able to discern the link 
of connection. The argument fails, unless it can be shown that 
space and duration are incapable in themselves of abstract exist- 
ence, and can exist in no other way than as properties of some- 
thing else. Now, it seems to me, that when you speak of them 
on the one hand as properties, you must have presupposed an 
existence whose properties they are; and when, on the other 
hand, you make them the basis on which you rest your proof 
of such an existence, you have already conceived of them in their 
abstraction, since nothing surely can be the basis of an inference 
which in itself has and can have no existence. Space is that 
in which all beg must exist. Time is that during which all 
being must exist. We can form no other conception of them. 
Qualities, or properties, in the strict sense of such terms, they 
certainly cannot with propriety be called. To be a prerequisite 
to our idea of existence, and to be itself a property of such 
existence, are not the same thing. And then, when the argu- 
ment is pressed still farther, and because space and duration 
have no limits, it is inferred that there must always have 
existed, not a being only whose properties they are, but an 
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infinite being whose infinite properties they are; while it sounds 
plausibly, it can have no conclusiveness until it has been proved 
(which even by Dr. Clarke’s ingenuity it has not been, and I may 
safely say, cannot be), that space and duration can have no exist- 
ence excepting as properties of some existent being. It is very 
difficult to use terms consistently on subjects so very abstruse. I 
was about to say, ‘‘ as properties of other beings;” and I have 
already, I think, used such phraseology. But space and time 
are not themselves beings or substances. They are abstractions 
necessary to our conceptions of all existence, because in every 
attempt to form a conception of anything existing otherwise than 
in space and time, we feel ourselves involved in contradiction. 
But they do not necessarily imply, in themselves, the concep- 
tion of anything else, inasmuch as, how difficult soever we may 
feel it to form a notion of space and time as pure abstractions, 
yet it does not appear to me that we are sensible of there being 
in such a notion anything of contradiction. J am far from 
saying that we can form any clear and distinct notion of abstract 
space or abstract time; but I am greatly mistaken if in any 
mind the idea of space unoccupied, unoccupied by substance 
whether material or immaterial, or the notion of time unoc- 
cupied and undivided by successive events, is precluded by any 
feeling involved in it of self-contradictoriness. 

Again, with regard to what Dr. Clarke says of necessity of 
existence not being a property consequent upon the supposition 
of the thing’s existing, but antecedently (not, indeed, in order 
of time, for nothing can precede eternity, but in the order of 
nature) the cause or ground of that existence, it is marvel- 
lously subtle. When I have puzzled my brains about it 
ever so long, I have no clear apprehension of his meaning ; 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, of the possibility of what he 
means—of an abstract necessity, having an antecedent exist- 
ence, as the ground or cause of the very existence to which it 
pertains as a property. I cannot help thinking that, with much 
of philosophical sound, and the semblance of philosophical pro- 
fundity, such propositions, when duly sifted and analysed, will 
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be found to have sound and semblance alone; to be, in plain 
terms, words without meaning. I profess myself unable to see 
any intelligible way of proving the necessity of the divine 
existence, but by first proving the existence itself, and then 
demonstrating its eternity. When this has been established, 
which I am satisfied can be done, and has been done, with all 
the force of a strict demonstration, then necessary or self exist- 
ence will legitimately and inevitably follow. 

Sir James Mackintosh and Lord Brougham, amongst the 
eminent of our more modern writers, both express the same 
opinion of the celebrated argument of Clarke which was enter- 
tained by Dr. Reid, Dugald Stewart, and others before them. 
The former says,—‘ Roused by the prevalence of the doctrines 
of Spinoza and Hobbes, he (Dr. Clarke) endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the being and attributes of God from a few axioms 
and definitions, after the manner of geometry; an attempt in 
which, with all his powers of argument, it must be owned that 
he is compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what the laws of 
reasoning required him to prove; and that, on the whole, his 
failure may be regarded as a proof that such a mode of argu- 
ment is beyond the faculties of man.”! ‘I believe,” says the 
latter, ‘it may safely be said, that very few men have ever 
formed a distinct apprehension of the nature of Dr. Clarke’s 
celebrated argument, and that hardly any person has been at all 
satisfied with it.’’? 

Others besides Clarke have attempted the construction of 
an a priori argument. Among these stands Lowman. Of his 
argument Dr. John Pye Smith says, “I venture to think that 
if Lord Brougham had turned from the somewhat disadvantage- 
ous form in which the argument was presented by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, to the pure and simple enunciation of Lowman, he 
would have raised higher his valuation of it.”* From this 
opinion, given by one whose judgment ever makes me diffident 
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of my own, I must, notwithstanding, venture to dissent. I have 
an objection, an limine, to the definition given of an argument 
@ priort, in as far as it relates to the proof of the divine 
existence, which is really the point that involves the prin- 
cipal difficulty. The definitions of the two descriptions of 
argument, the a priort and the a posteriort, stand thus: “ An 
argument a priort is what proves the attributes, secondary 
qualities, or effects of beings, from their natures, primary quali- 
ties, or definitions.” “An argument a posteriort is that which 
proves the primary qualities or natures of things from their 
effects or secondary qualities.” My in limine objection is, that 
in both these definitions, as it appears to me, being or existence 
is presupposed. In proposing to prove the attributes, secondary 
qualities, or effects of beings from their natures, primary quali- 
ties, or definitions, the existence is assumed or presupposed of 
the beings to which the “natures” or the “ primary qualities”’ 
belong, or which the “definitions” characterize. The very 
terms of the definition, therefore, tend to confirm me in the 
conviction of the impossibility of framing any argument that is 
strictly and properly @ priort in proof of the divine existence ; 
inasmuch as we have here only another exemplification of the 
impracticability of even so much as definmg such an argument, 
of so much as putting it into words, without involvimg the pre- 
vious assumption of the existence to be proved. The definition 
thus given is not the definition of an argument by which exist- 
ence is proved, but of an argument by which, existence being 
presupposed, one description of the qualities of that existence is 
proved from another description of its qualities. ‘“ Natures, 
primary qualities, and definitions,’ from which the proof is 
extracted, as really and necessarily imply the existence of 
“beings” to which they pertain, or of which they are predicated, 
as ‘attributes, secondary qualities, or effects,”’ to which the proof 
is directed. Nay, the assumption is manifestly contained in the 
very use of the word “ beings”’ itself. 

But passing these and the other definitions, and passing 
also the axioms, which no one will dispute, let me come to the 
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demonstrations. I confine myself to the first point, that of 
necessary existence; this, as I have said, being the point 
where the difficulty chiefly lies. The three propositions which 
immediately relate to this point are the three which lie first in 
order. They are these: “I. Existence is possible. Il. All 
possible existence is either necessary or contingent. III. Some 
existence 1s necessary if any existence is possible.” 

Of the first and second of these propositions I shall at once 
admit the truth. I grant that every thing is possible which 
does not involve a contradiction; and that, since existence 
involves no contradiction, existence is possible. It might, how- 
ever, I think, be fairly contended, that even in the very propo- 
sition ‘existence is possible,” perfectly abstract as it seems, 
“existence is presupposed.” Descartes proposed, as a proof of 
his own existence, his conscious thought, Cogito, ergo sum. 
But to this it was objected, and (notwithstanding Lord 
Brougham’s ingenious pleading,’ and I may add, the no less 
ingenious pleading of Mr. Morell in his History of Philosophy),? 
I cannot but think justly, that the very verb Cogito itself 
involved the personal existence to be proved, that the “ I think”’ 
necessarily involved the “ I am ;’” the existence which is inferred 
from the thought being necessarily previous to the thought. 
Now, to me it appears that the proposition before us, though 
more abstract in its form, as being divested of every thing per- 
sonal, is lable, and, in short, that every proposition that can 
possibly be framed on the subject is liable, to the same objection. 
It will not be questioned that in the simple proposition “ exist- 
ence is possible,” there is implied a conception of existence. 
But where is this conception? Can a conception exist any 
where else than in a conceiving mind? And does not the very 
existence of the conception of existence thus necessarily pre- 
suppose existence itself? Is not this just the Cogito of 
Descartes? The mind that frames the proposition is necessary 
to the very conception of the existence that is the subject of the 
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proposition, and itself is conscious of the certainty of existence 
at the very moment when it is predicating its possibility. Thus 
the postulate, that something may be, involves unavoidably the 
postulate, that something is—the mind, namely, by which the 
former postulate is conceived and expressed. 

But, passing from this, and taking the proposition, “ exist- 
tence is possible,” in all its pure abstraction, I profess myself 
incapable of conceiving how reality can ever be demonstrated 
from possibility. If possibility be all that is im the premises, 
can there, on any principle of legitimate reasoning, be reality in 
the conclusion? This question presented itself to my mind on 
the instant of reading the primary proposition itself on which 
the entire demonstration is, of course, to be considered as based. 
My first impression was that the answer must be No; and this 
impression was only strengthened into conviction as I proceeded 
with the successive steps of the demonstration. 

I have admitted the truth of the first and second propo- 
sitions, that “ existence is possible,’ and that “all possible 
existence is either necessary or contingent;” that is, either 
what must be, or what may or may not be. But I cannot so 
readily concede the third, “ Some existence is necessary, if any 
existence be possible.’ From the proposition, or postulate, 
that “something is,” it is not difficult to see how we can 
arrive, by a chain of regular demonstration, of which the links 
are indissoluble, at the conclusion that ‘‘ something must always 
have been.” From the assumption of actual existence we can, 
most legitimately and irrefragably, reach to necessary existence. 
But by what fair process necessity can be deduced from possi- 
bility merely, I cannot comprehend; how from what merely 
may be we can legitimately establish what must be. The con- 
clusion, surely, never can have more in it of certainty than the 
basis on which it rests. So that from the possibility of exist- 
ence I am unable to understand how we can ever get higher 
than the possibility of necessary existence. But let us test a 
little the proof of this third proposition. Its several steps are 
as follow :— 
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“ All possible existence is either contingent or necessary, 
by proposition second.” This we grant. 

“ Tf all existence is contingent, and none necessary, then 
all existence may not be, as well as may be, by definition fifth,” 
namely, ‘“‘ Contingent existence is such as may or may not 
be.” This too we grant. 

“ What may not be cannot be without a prior cause of its 
existence, by axiom first,’ namely, “ All effects must have 
a cause.” 

Here I halt. Be it remembered, that the axiom ‘“ All effects 
must have some cause,” is the very principle of the a postertore 
argument. Now, in regard to the principle of reasoning, it 
makes no difference whether the subject be actual existence or 
hypothetical, further than that, in the one case, we are con- 
ducted to an actual, and in the other, to a hypothetical con- 
clusion. The specific character of the argument is quite the 
same, when we reason on a supposed, as when we reason on a 
real fact. Mark, then, the next step in the series of proofs :— 

“ If, then, all possible existence were only contingent, all 
existence would be impossible, as an effect without a cause.” 

Observe, now, what we have got here. The argument is 
hypothetical : possible existence is that which is assumed; and 
from the axiomatic necessity of “every effect having some 
cause,’ it is inferred that the possible existence cannot be all 
contingent; that is, that, in the hypothetical form of the argu- 
ment, some existence must be necessary. Why, what, after 
all, is this, but the good old @ postertort argument, only with 
the disadvantage of being merely hypothetical, that is, of 
beginning and ending in the possible, and not in the actual or 
real? Suppose we were to divest the statement of its hypothe- 
tical form ; suppose we were to bring it out of the region of 
possibility into that of assumed reality, how would it stand ? 
Its hypothetical form is: “If all possible existence were only 
contingent, all existence would be impossible, as an effect with- 
out a cause.” Its actual form would be: “If all existence 


were only contingent, then all existence would be non-existence, 
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as an effect without a cause.” In the one case, possible exist- 
ence is assumed, and then, on a particular supposition, proved 
impossible. In the other case, existence is assumed, and, on the 
same supposition, is proved non-existence ; that is, the suppo- 
sition, in either case, is shown to lead to a contradiction. 
And the principle of the proof is an @ posteriort axiom, that 
“every effect must have a cause.” If, in reply to this, it 
should be said, “that possible existence has not been assumed, 
but has been proved” from its very nature as not impossible, 
that is, as not involving a contradiction, I would answer: 
Neither, on the same principle, is existence assumed, but has 
been proved from the very existence of the conception of exist- 
ence, which necessarily presupposes the existence of a conceiv- 
ing mind. 

It does appear to me indeed, that in the very announce- 
ment of the proposition “‘ Some existence is necessary, if any 
existence is possible,” there is a self-evident fallacy: imas- 
much as there does not appear any ground of sequence in the 
mere possibility of existence, that there should be existence at 
all. Actual existence can never surely be proved from possible 
existence; and unless actual existence be either proved or 
assumed, I acknowledge myself unable to imagine any ground 
on which a proof of necessary existence can rest. I have tried 
to discern a difference in principle between the proposition, 
“Some existence is necessary, if any existence is possible,” and 
the proposition ‘“ Existence is necessary, if existence is possible; ” 
but I have not been able to make it out. Both appear to me 
alike to involve the absurdity of directly inferring certainty 
from possibility, and concluding that because something may be, 
something must be. 

It follows accordingly, in the demonstration of the pro- 
position :— 

“To suppose all existence impossible, is contrary to pro- 
position First”—Existence is possible. There must, therefore, 
be some other existence besides contingent; that is, there 
must be some necessary existence, as all possible existence is 
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contingent or necessary, by proposition Second—*“ All possible 
existence is either necessary or contingent.” 

I have the same objection here. The conclusion is beyond 
the premises. The premises affirmed only possible existence. 
The conclusion, therefore, ought to be, not, ‘“ there must be 
some other existence besides contingent,’—but, “there must 
be some other possible existence besides contingent.” The 
first proposition being only, “‘ Existence is possible ;” unless it 
could be deduced from this that existence itself must be, how 
can it ever be deduced from it that necessary existence must 
be? To say, “there must be some other existence besides 
contingent,” implies, as previously ascertained, the existence 
of contingent existence. But from the two propositions that 
“ existence is possible,’ and that “all possible existence must 
be either necessary or contingent,’ existence itself is not 
deducible. The conclusion, therefore, that necessary existence 
must be, is evidently reached by jumping over an intermediate 
step, which is essential to its legitimacy. To arrive at the 
necessity of necessary existence, without having proved the 
necessity or certainty of existence at all, is inadmissible. I 
must have proof of existence, before I can have proof of 
necessary existence. But how, I repeat, actual existence 
can ever be proved from possible existence, is beyond my con- 
ception. 

I feel it unnecessary to press these objections further. <A 
similar description of fallacy pervades the whole remainder of 
the demonstration. For these objections, a little further car- 
ried out into detail, I must refer you to the additions to Note 
N. Editions, 3rd, 4th, and 5th, pp. 448 to 462 of “ Christian 
Ethics.’’? 


If. Without dwelling longer, then, on this mode of reason- 
ing, let us proceed to the other, the more obvious, popular, 
and withal satisfactory and convincing argument for the being 


1 The foregoing argument from pp. 81 to 91 has been transferred to the note 
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and perfections of God, a posterior’. The simple postulate 
that something now is, is one which, as has before been said, 
no man in his sound senses will refuse to grant. Now, from 
the truth that “something now is,” we arrive at the conclusion 
that something must always have been. It is a maxim which 
to every mind must be self-evident, that nothing can produce 
itself, or be the cause of its own existence, bringing itself into 
being; for this is to suppose the thing to act before its own 
existence, which is palpably absurd and self-contradictory. It 
is not less plain, that what now exists could not be produced by 
nothing, created without a creator, caused without a cause. 
It is granted, accordingly, in general, by atheistical philosophers, 
that something has existed from eternity. 

Here, then, there are only two suppositions possible. The 
first is, that of an infinite series of causes or successive exist- 
ences, produced one from another, in endless progression, with- 
out any original cause at all. This hypothesis involves a 
manifest contradiction ; inasmuch as, while each being or exist- 
ence in the series is supposed to be caused by that which pre- 
ceded it, the whole series together is caused by nothing. No 
part, on the hypothesis, being necessary, the whole cannot be 
necessary. It is only, therefore, going back with the difficulty. 
It offers no explanation of original existence. 

The refutation of this hypothesis of an endless series of 
dependent and successively caused existences, has been placed 
in a-variety of forms. For example: According to the sup- 
position in question, nothing in the universe is necessary. On 
this supposition, then, it was equally possible that from eternity 
nothing should have existed at all. What was it, then, which 
from eternity determined the supposed succession of dependent 
beings? It was not necessity for the hypothesis sets this 
aside. To say it was chance, is to say nothing; for chance is 
nothing, a mere word, expressing nothing, but a confession of 
ignorance. And, according to the hypothesis, other being there 
was none, to determine the existence of these. The whole, 
therefore, was determined by nothing. And this, it must be 
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admitted, brings the theory to nothing; involving its principles 
in a plain and palpable contradiction.’ 

Or thus: “ Of this infinite series, either some one part has 
not been successive to any other, or else all the several parts of 
it have been successive. If some one part of it was not suc- 
cessive, then it had a first part; which destroys the supposition 
of its infinity. If all the several parts of it have been successive, 
then have they all once been future; but if they have all been 
future, a time may be conceived when none of them had any 
existence ; and if so, then it follows, either that all the parts, 
and consequently the whole, of this infinite series, must have 
arisen from nothing, which is absurd; or else, that there must 
be something in the whole besides what is contained in the 
parts, which is also absurd.” ” 

Or again: “To that which is infinite no addition can be 
made. One infinite of the same kind, cannot be greater than 
another. ‘Two finite members cannot make an infinite. These 
are three metaphysical axioms, or self-evident truths, the cer- 
tainty of which there is no disputing. Let us, then, take any 
point in the history of the world, and ask, whether at that 
period an infinite series of generations had passed? If the 
question is answered in the affirmative, then, as we know that 
since that period (say the birth of Abraham), a great number 
of additional generations have passed, the number now must be 
more than infinite; the infinite is increased. If the series was 
infinite both then and now, we have one infinite greater than 
another. If it is said to be infinite now, and not then; then 
one finite number added to another, has made an infinite, which 
is contrary to every just idea of infinity.’’® 

“Tt ig justly observed,” says Dr. Dwight, “by the learned 
and acute Dr. Bentley, that in the supposed infinite series, as 
the number of individual men is alleged to be infinite, the num- 
ber of their eyes must be twice, of their fingers ten times, and 
of the hairs of their heads many thousand times, greater than 
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the number of men. What, then, must be the number of the 
hairs on the bodies of animals, of leaves on the trees, or of 
blades of grass on the earth? According to this supposition, 
then, there is an almost endless multitude of numbers greater, 
and many of them incalculably, than an infinite number! To 
such palpable absurdities are we reduced by supposing an 
infinite succession.” ‘It is also observed,” continues he, “ by 
the same excellent writer, that all these generations of men 
were once present. One of the individuals, viz., the first, 
existed at an infinite distance from us. His son, who may be 
supposed to have been forty years younger, was either at an 
infinite, or at a finite distance from us. If at an infinite, then the 
infinite distance of the father was forty years longer than the 
infinite distance of the son. If the son was at a finite distance 
from us, then forty years added to a finite distance will make 
it infinite. It is unnecessary that I should dwell longer on this 
complication of folly. The same arguments are, with the same 
force, applicable to all possible successions. Every succession is, 
in its nature, made up of facts, each of which has a beginning. 
Of course, we see intuitively that the whole had a beginning.” 

“Why may we not suppose,’ says the late Robert Hall, in 
that profound and splendid production of his colossal mind, the 
sermon on Modern Infidelity, “ the world has always con- 
tinued as it is; that is, that there has been a constant 
succession of finite beings, appearing and disappearing from 
the earth, from all eternity? I answer, whatever is supposed 
to have occasioned this constant succession exclusive of an 
intelligent cause, will never account for the undeniable marks 
of design visible in all finite beings. Nor is the absurdity 
of supposing a contrivance without a contriver diminished 
by this imaginary succession, but rather increased, by being 
repeated at every step of the series. Besides, an eternal succes- 
sion of finite beings involves in it a contradiction, and is there- 
fore plainly impossible. As the supposition is made to get 


1 Theology explaine and defended in a series of sermons by Timothy Dwight, 
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quit of the idea of any one having existed from eternity, each 
of the beings in the succession must have begun in time; but 
the succession itself is eternal. We have, therefore, the succes- 
sion of beings infinitely earlier than any being in the succession ; 
or, in other words, a series of beings running on ad ¢nfinitum, 
before it reached any particular being, which is absurd.’’? 

Yet this idea of an infinite series is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of atheism; and the possibility or impossibility of it the 
great point at issue between the atheist and the theist. On 
this subject, then, we may still further remark :—There are only 
three possible suppositions as to all that exists. It must have 
come into existence out of nothing, without any cause at all, 
which is a contradiction; or it must have been produced by 
some extraneous cause, without itself, which we have seen, can- 
not be true with regard to every thing, an infinite series of 
successively dependent beings having, in various ways, though 
essentially on one principle, been demonstrated to be absurd ; or, 
thirdly, the only remaining supposition, that the Being which 
has existed from eternity, and independently, must be self- 
existent, must exist from the necessity of his own nature. 

When, however, we speak of the self-existence, or neces- 
sary existence of Deity, and attempt to analyse our conceptions 
in employing the terms, we shall find, that we have hardly any 
distinct or definite ideas, further than that we feel ourselves 
involved in contradiction when we make the supposition of his 
non-existence. ‘The truth is, so long as we keep within the boun- 
daries of creation and time, we feel ourselves, comparatively, at 
ease. We are assisted in our conceptions by the divisions of 
time, and by attaching to all that we successively survey, a 
notion of commencement. But when we have traced creation 
to its origin, when we have got to that “ beginning, in which 
God created the heavens and the earth;” or (since even from reve- 
lation itself we know that there were other intelligent creatures 
in existence previously to that period—those “ morning stars” 
and “sons of God,” who “ sang together,” and “ shouted for 
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joy,’ when “ the foundations of our earth were laid ;’’! and since 
we are in entire ignorance what other creatures may have 
existed, and what other worlds may have been brought into 
being before ours; or, according to the speculations of the geo- 
logist, what other orders of beings inhabited our own in an 
earlier stage of its organization and furniture ; let me rather say), 
when we have passed the limits of time, which commenced when 
Deity put forth his first act of creative power, and brought 
the first creature into existence, we then feel ourselves as if 
deserted on a boundless and trackless ocean. We strain our 
vision in every direction, but can find no rest for the aching 
and bewildered eye. In travelling up through creation, we 
found all along a ready answer to the question, Whence 
came this? by ascribing all, in succession, to the almighty agency 
of the great First Cause. But when we pass creation ; when we 
find this Being existing alone; and when we begin to ask 
the same question with regard to him, and to attempt to 
account for his existence, we are at a stand. ‘The mind ex- 
periences all that oppression and agony, which arise from the 
entire want of any thing definite on which to fix. It tries its 
utmost efforts on the immensity and the eternity of the great 
First Cause of all things; but in vain. It feels itself at every 
point to which it turns, stupified and lost. To the questions, 
Whence came God ?——How does he exist? it can return no 
answer. And, according as pride and self-sufficiency on the 
one hand, or humility and self-diffidence on the other, are its 
distinguishing characters, it will either be confounded and be- 
wildered into atheism, or, in prostrate adoration, with the low- 
liest sentiments of self-abasement, and the intensest feelings of 
devotion, with all that the Bible means by “reverence and 
godly fear,”® will dictate to the lips the exclamation: “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God?”’® 

We never should allow ourselves to forget, however, that a 
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thing may be true to demonstrative certainty, and consequently, 
implying no weakness to believe it, although the manner of it 
is altogether beyond the grasp of our limited faculties. When 
existence is demonstrated to be certain, and non-existence to 
imply a contradiction, we should not suffer our minds to be 
shaken, by finding the manner of existence beyond our compre- 
hension. We may, nay must, believe many things that are 
incomprehensible ; but aught that is demonstrably contradictory, 
it is impossible for us to believe, even although, on a first and 
hasty inspection, it might seem to possess greater plausibility 
than its opposite. 


VOL. a H 


V.—ON THE DOCTRINE OF CAUSE AND 
EFFECT. 


THE whole of the natural argument for the existence and per- 
fections of God, rests upon the axiom, whose self-evident cha- 
racter has already, more than once been admitted, that every 
effect must have a cause. In this form, indeed, the axiom is a 
species of truism; inasmuch as, the terms cause and effect being 
correlates, of which the one supposes the other, the very word 
effect pre-implies a cause; and, in one sense at least, the very 
word cause an effect; for, although we may form to ourselves 
the conception of something, as having in it what fits it for 
the production of a particular effect, yet I am not sure that it 
can, in strict propriety, be denominated a cause, merely on 
account of such fitness, unless the effect has actually resulted. 

There is another axiom, closely connected with this general 
one, and indeed, strictly speaking, only a less general, or more 
limited, form of it. Every effect manifestative of design must 
have a designing cause. In fact, the design apparent in the 
production, not the production itself, is here contemplated as the 
effect ; and there cannot be that in the effect which is not in 
the cause. 

It appears to me, that the relation of cause and effect is one 
of those realities, of the conviction of which our minds cannot 
be divested by any or all of the most specious subtleties of 
philosophy. It remains with us, in spite of them all. Our 
notion of it is applied and confirmed in the experience of every 
day, in all the most ordinary intercourse and occurrences of 
daily life; and the naturalness and universality of it are mani- 
fest, from the fact, that in every language terms expressive of it 
abound. We apply it instantly, without the hesitation of a 
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moment, to every production of art, every work of “ man’s 
device,” * whether more simple or more complex; and we should 
be apt to suspect the soundness of the man’s judgment, who 
should hesitate about admitting it. The nature of this relation, 
however, has been the subject of much and subtle speculation, 
both on the part of avowed sceptics and of some more sober- 
minded philosophers. I shall first lay before you a few remarks 
on the views of Mr. Hume, and then take up the views of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, similar in principle, though not in intention. 

In the seventh edition of his treatise on the human under- 
standing, Mr. Hume sets himself to shew, that we have no pro- 
per idea of what we are accustomed to denominate cause and 
effect; that we have no idea whatever of connexion, but 
merely of conjunction; no conception of power, but solely of 
sequence. The conclusion to which he comes is this: ‘“ That 
all events seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another; but we can never observe any tie between them. 
They seem conjoined, but never connected. And, as we can 
have no idea of anything, which never appeared to our outward 
sense or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be, 
that we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that 
these words are absolutely without meaning, when employed 
either in philosophical reasoning or in common life.’’? 

You will not expect me to enter largely into the discussion 
of this metaphysical subject. By a man of acute intellect, who 
is disposed to puzzle and perplex, there is no given subject on 
which puzzling and perplexing things may not be said; there 
being no subject which, when pursued in particular directions, 
or to a certain length in any one of them, does not present 
startling difficulties to our limited understandings. 

The present question, as it appears to me, may be reduced 
very much to one of simple fact. If it were true that our idea 
of cause and effect is absolutely no more than an idea of fre- 
quent or uniform precedence and sequence—nothing else, and 
nothing more—it would seem to follow, as a legitimate con- 
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clusion, that frequent or uniform precedence and sequence’ 
should always impress our minds with the idea of what we 
denominate cause and effect. But nothing can be more certain 
than that it is not so, that there are instances of precedence 
and sequence the most unvaryingly uniform, which never for a 
moment suggest any thought of connexion or causation. The 
exemplifications of this are commonplace; but not, on that 
account, the less in point. The more commonplace, indeed, 
and manifest to all, the better. The seasons of the year follow 
each other in regular unaltering succession. Yet who ever 
thinks of spring being the cause of summer, or summer of 
autumn, or autumn of winter, or winter of spring? Day suc- 
ceeds night, and night succeeds day, with a regularity that has 
never varied (save in one recorded miraculous instance) since 
the formation (I speak, of course, according to our present belief 
respecting creation and the date of our world’s history) of the 
heavens and the earth. Yet who ever imagined that the day 
produced the night, or the night the day ?—that the light of the 
one was the cause of the darkness of the other; or, vice versd, 
that the darkness was the cause of the regularly returning light ? 
Instances of a similar kind might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
It seems to me, therefore, unquestionable, that there is some- 
thing more in our conception of a cause, whatever the some- 
thing may be, than merely that of an event or fact by which the 
mind is naturally led to expect another event or fact by which it 
has been observed to be uniformly followed. There is, I am satis- 
fied, the idea of connexion as well as of conjunction ; of the event 
or fact which precedes possessing some kind of fitness, influence, 
power, or what else soever you choose to call it, for the produc- 
tion of the event or fact which follows it. The modus operandi 
of the influence or power may elude our penetration; but this 
never does divest our minds, nor is there any reason why -it 
should, of the conviction of its reality. The perception of the 
precise nature of the power, or of the mode of its operation, is 
not necessary to such conviction. It is not necessary in either 
the physical or the moral and spiritual world. Philosophers 
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may differ and debate about the manner in which the sun 
causes light; whether by the emanation of luminous particles 
from his surface or from his surrounding atmosphere, or by a 
vibratory impulse exerted on a subtile ether, but to convince 
us that there is no real connexion between the rising of the 
sun and the appearance of light, is more than the (I was going 
to say sophistry, but this, perhaps, would be begging the 
question) most ingenious of philosophical pleadings is ever 
likely to accomplish. The sequence of the one event to the 
other is not more uniform than the sequence of the rising of the 
sun itself to the preceding darkness; yet to whose mind did 
the imagination ever suggest itself of the darkness being the 
cause of the sun-rise? It is not more uniform than the 
sequence of night to day. How, then, happens it, that in this 
case there is produced in our minds no idea of causation, while 
there invariably is in the other? The very fact of this differ- 
ence is of itself sufficient to shew, that our idea of cause, or 
power, is no mere illusion of the mind. The whole of Mr. 
Hume’s reasoning, and that of others on this subject, proceeds on 
the supposition that we can arrive at no certainty with respect 
to the reality of any power, unless we can understand and 
define the mode of its operation; unless, that is, we can dis- 
cover what it is in the power that fits or enables it to produce 
the effect; a supposition, the falsehood of which it should not 
be necessary to demonstrate. I may illustrate this by an 
analogous case. We have no idea of the essence of matter ; 
we cannot understand, and we cannot put into expression what 
it is. We know, and can know, no more than its various pro- 
perties or qualities. Are we therefore to conclude, that there 
is no such thing as matter? that there is nothing but qualities, 
nothing to which the qualities belong? We do believe, we 
cannot but believe, that there is such a thing, that the word 
matter expresses an essential reality——the substratum of the 
qualities. Yet of its essential nature we can tell nothing. 
And so it is as to mind. We know it only by its properties. 
What mind is, we cannot tell. Are we, therefore, to conclude, 
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that there is no spiritual substance or essence at all meant by 
the term, that there is nothing but thought, that there is no 
thinking being of which thought is a distinguishing property, 
but thought alone, as an abstract subsistence? The inference, 
in my apprehension, would be equally fair, as the inference that 
there is no such thing as influence, no such thing as power, no 
proper connexion between a cause and its effect, but merely ante- 
cedence and sequence; because we do not find ourselves com- 
petent to define wherein this influence, this power, this connexion 
consists. All that we plead for is, that there is something 
more than mere conjunction, mere proximity, or precedence 
and succession in time; that there is (whereinsoever it may 
consist) an adaptation in the preceding event to the production 
of that which follows, an adaptation, or fitness in the antecedent 
to give rise to the sequent. 

I have spoken of Mr. Hume and others. I had reference 
to a philosopher of a very different character, who, in adopting 
the same, or nearly the same principle with Mr. Hume on the 
subject of cause and effect, was certainly not under the influence of 
the same spirit with that celebrated sceptic, whose evident aim was 
to involve everything in doubt; in the speculative and sceptical 
uncertainty in which his own mind at once shrouded and sported 
itself, enjoying a strange and unworthy self-elation in the mas- 
tery of its powers over other minds, in unsettling everything 
and settling nothing. Sceptical speculation, the ingenuity of 
doubt, was its sadly mischievous amusement. There is a 
“ science falsely so called,” * of which the ruling principle is not 
the love of reality, but the love of uncertainty ; whose end is, 
through the dominance of a fondness for singularity, not to 
enlighten but to confound; not to discover truth (especially 
when truth happens to le near the surface), but to involve in 
doubt; to wrap in mystery all that is plain; to start questions 
rather than to answer them; to pour contempt on whatever 
is the object of vulgar credence; to sap the foundations on 
which all ordinary belief rests; to throw the twilight of dim 
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conjecture around what before seemed clear; and, in one word, 
to bewilder the mind in a maze of universal scepticism. 

Iam as far as possible from intending to apply the same 
terms of reprehensive severity to the other philosopher, Dr. 
Brown. Sorry as I am that he should have given these views 
his patronage, I cannot impute to him any similar motives. I am 
at the same time satisfied that he fails in his attempt to establish 
his leading principle. He labours it with an ingenuity which to 
me appears superfluous, and with a prolixity of argumentation 
which, while the subtle refinement of the reasoning interests by 
its characteristic shrewdness, yet at the same time exhausts by its 
many repetitions and wire-drawn tediousness. I refer, of course, 
in saying so, not to the comparatively succinct abstract of his 
reasonings in his Lectures, but to his large work, devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject. 

The following extracts are taken from his Lectures, as con- 
taining his views in a more condensed form, abundantly suffi- 
cient for our present purpose. I shall quote freely, that I may 
not appear to do him any injustice. 

‘“‘ By an original principle of our constitution we are led, 
from the mere observation of change, to believe that when 
similar circumstances recur, the changes which we observed will 
also recur in the same order; that there is hence conceived by 
us to be a permanent relation of one event as invariably antece- 
dent to another event as invariably consequent; and that this 
permanent relation is all that constitutes power. It is a word, 
indeed, of much seeming mystery; but all which is supposed to 
be mysterious and perplexing in it vanishes, when it is regarded 
in its true light, as only a short general term, expressive of 
invariable antecedence ; or, in other words, of that which cannot 
exist in certain circumstances, without being immediately fol- 
lowed by a certain definite event, which we denominate an 
effect, in reference to the antecedent, which we denominate a 
cause. To express shortly what appears to me to be the only 
intelligible meaning of the three most important terms in physics: 
—immediate invariable antecedence is power; the immediate 
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invariable antecedent in any sequence is a cause ; the immediate 
invariable consequent is the correlative effect.”* “The form 
of bodies is their relation to each other in space; the power of 
bodies is their relation to each other in time; and both form 
and power, if considered separately from the number of the ele- 
mentary corpuscles, and from the changes that arise successively, 
are equally abstractions of the mind, and nothing more.”? “ It 
is the mere regularity of the successions of events, not any addi- 
tional or more mysterious circumstance which power may be 
supposed to denote, that gives the whole value to our physical 
knowledge. It is of importance for us to know what antece- 
dents precede what consequents, since we can thus provide for 
that future which we are hence enabled to foresee, and can in a 
great measure modify, and almost create the future to ourselves, 
by arranging the objects over which we have command, in such 
a manner as to form with them the antecedents which we 
know to be invariably followed by the consequents desired by 
us.”° “To take an example more immediately connected with 
our own science: we all know, that as soon as any one in the 
ordinary circumstances of health and freedom wills to move his 
arm, the motion of his arm follows; and we all believe that, in 
the same circumstances of health, and in the same freedom from 
external restraint, the same will to move the arm will be con- 
stantly followed by the same motion. If we knew and believed 
nothing more than that this motion of the arm would necessarily 
follow the will to move it, would our knowledge of the particu- 
lar phenomenon be less perfect than at present ? and should we 
learn anything new by being told that the will would not only 
be invariably followed by the motion of the arm, but that the 
will would also have the power of moving the arm? Or would 
not the power of moving the arm be precisely the same thing 
as the invariable sequence of the motion of the arm when the 
will was the immediate antecedent ?”’* 

In the following passage, the principle is applied to the will 
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and the works of deity: “ In contemplating it (the omnipotence 
of deity), we consider only His will as the direct antecedent of 
those glorious effects which the universe displays. The power 
of God is not anything different from God, but is the Almighty 
Himself, willing whatever seems good to Him, and creating or 
altering all things by His very will to create or alter. It is 
enough for our devotion, to trace everywhere the characters of 
the divinity, of provident arrangement prior to this system of 
things, and to know, therefore, that without that divine will as 
antecedent, nothing could have been. It is the immediate suc- 
cession of the object to the desire which impresses the force of 
the omnipotence on our mind; and it is to the divine agency, 
therefore, that the representation of instant sequence seems 
peculiarly suited, as if it were more emphatically powerful. 
Such is the great charm of the celebrated passage in Genesis, 
descriptive of the creation of light. It is from stating nothing 
more than the antecedent and consequent, that the majestic 
simplicity of the description is derived. God speaks, and it is 
done. We imagine nothing intermediate. In our highest 
contemplation of his power, we believe only, that when he willed 
creation, a world arose; and that in all future time, his will to 
create cannot exist without being followed by the instant rise 
into being of whatever he may have willed; that his will to 
destroy anything will be in like manner followed by its non- 
existence, and his will to vary the course of things by miracu- 
lous appearances. The will is the only necessary previous 
change; and that Being has almighty power, whose every will 
is immediately and invariably followed by the existence of its 
object.””* 

Now, without going back on what has been said, in our few 
and brief remarks on Hume, of which J am not sensible that 
there is anything in these extracts to necessitate any alteration, 
allow me further to observe :— 

1. If contiguity in time be the sole relation subsisting 
between what we are accustomed to denominate cause and effect, 
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it follows, as a matter of course, that in the latter, the effect, 
there is nothing whatever of the nature of dependence upon the 
former, the cause. This is quite clear. There is no connec- 
tion, no nodus, no vinculum, no associating link between the one 
and the other. We may call contiguity in time a relation, but 
it is in a very vague sense, when we do so, that we apply the 
term. At all events, it is no proper connection, as indeed is 
granted. The antecedent and the consequent are quite loose, 
unconnected, independent. And in this case it inevitably 
follows that, on the supposition of the former being removed, 
the latter ought notwithstanding to remain. Nay, there ought 
to be no incongruity or contradiction in imagining that which 
is the antecedent to have been the consequent, and that which 
is the consequent to have been the antecedent ;—the relation 
of time, like the relation of place, being a mere accident, and 
leaving the two things so related, in reality entirely distinct and 
independent, so that the supposition of what we call the cause 
not occurring, should have no influence whatever on the exist- 
ence of the effect, which, though standing to it in the relation 
of time, has no connection with it, no dependence upon it. 

2. It would with equal clearness follow, that there could be 
no such thing as reasoning from the nature of a cause, to its 
probable and certain effects. Mere proximity or contiguity 
in time has obviously nothing whatever to do with the nature of 
things. Whenever you admit that, in any way or in any degree, 
the effect arises from anything whatever in the nature of the 
cause, you introduce another relation between the one and the 
other than that of time. And it does appear to me, that on 
this other relation depends the whole of our reasoning in sup- 
port of the wisdom of the Creator, from adaptations or fitnesses. 
If we have no idea whatever of there being anything in the 
nature of a cause that fits it for the production of the effect, no 
idea but that of antecedence and sequence, priority and poste- 
riority in time, then am I unable to see how there can be any- 
thing in the nature of things indicative of contrivance or skill. 
There is only the determination that things shall exist in a 
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certain order of time; but if all things are entirely independent 
of each other in their nature, and have no relation whatever 
but that of simple priority and sequence, everything like adap- 
tation appears to be at an end. 

3. It would further follow, that we could have no notion 
and no impression of cause and effect, till, by a certain amount 
of experience, invariable antecedence and invariable sequence had 
been established ; and also, as formerly observed, that wherever 
such antecedence and consequence did exist, we should have the 
conception and conviction of cause and effect. The latter, as 
we have seen, is not true. Light is not a more invariable 
sequence of the rising of the sun, than it is of the preceding 
darkness. Is there, then, only the same kind of relation between 
them? Is there nothing more in the relation of the rise of the 
sun to light, than there is in the previous darkness to light ? 
But neither is the former conclusion true; although apparently 
legitimate from the premises. We have an impression of cause 
and effect, before uniformity of antecedence and sequence has 
at all been established. To take a familiar example. The man 
who should, for the first time, see the explosion of gunpowder 
on the application of a spark of fire, would instantly form the 
conception of there being something or other in the nature of 
the gunpowder, antecedently to any knowledge of its ingredients, 
that rendered it liable to such sudden and explosive combustion. 
Turnip-seed resembles gunpowder in its appearance; but the 
spark or the match produces no such effect upon it. What says 
Dr. Brown? ‘“ When a spark falls upon gunpowder, and 
kindles it into explosion, every one ascribes to the spark the 
power of kindling the inflammable mass. But let any one ask 
himself what it is which he means by the term; and, without 
contenting himself with a few phrases, which signify nothing, 
reflect before he gives his answer; and he will find that he 
means nothing more than that, in all similar circumstances, the 
explosion of gunpowder will be the immediate and uniform con- 
sequence of the application of a spark.” * 

1 Vol. i. lec. vii. .p. 207. 
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Well, I have reflected. I have put the question to myself, 
and pondered it well, and my full conviction is, that something 
more is meant; that there is not merely the conception that in 
all similar circumstances the explosion will follow, but the 
additional conception that this invariable sequence is owing to 
something peculiar in the nature of the material, and some 
peculiar affinity thence arising between it and the element of 
fire. Itis by no means indispensably necessary that I should be 
able to tell what this is. It is enough, that itis that quality, or 
that combination of qualities, whatever it may be, which consti- 
tutes the difference between gunpowder and turnip-seed. The 
theory which resolves the explosion of gunpowder into nothing 
more than the invariable sequence in time of that effect to the 
application of a spark, and denies all that can properly be called 
connexion between such application and the sequence, cannot 
fail, in my apprehension, to cause an explosion of another kind ; 
the explosion, I mean, of the whole system of chemical affinities, 
converting it into no more than an unconnected series of 
precedences and sequences, of which the latter are entirely 
independent of the former. If, indeed, I do not greatly deceive 
myself, Dr. Brown, in the last extract, abandons the principle of 
his own theory, and actually proceeds on that of the common 
theory in his very mode of supporting his own. When he 
represents the man who, for the first time, witnesses the explosion 
of gunpowder on the falling of a spark of fire upon it, as meaning 
by the phrase, that the spark “has the power of kindling the 
inflammable mass,’ no more than that ‘in all similar circum- 
stances the explosion of gunpowder will be the immediate and 
uniform consequence of the application of a spark:”?'—I at once, 
and confidently ask: On what principle could he draw such a 
conclusion ? He is supposed to have witnessed the explosion 
‘“‘ for the first time ;” for the first time to have observed the 


1 The inconsistency of Dr. Brown’s phraseology with his own theory, and his 
unwitting concession to the views which he is opposing, might have been further 
illustrated by his use of the term ‘invariable antecedence and consequence.” The 
term in harmony with Dr. B.’s hypothesis should be, wnvarying. Invariable 
implies that there is a connexion between cause and effect, which cannot vary. 
All that his philosophy teaches is a connexion which does not vary.—Kp. 
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sequence of this result to the application of the spark. But 
how could he deduce the conclusion that ‘ in all similar circum- 
stances the explosion of gunpowder will be the immediate and 
uniform consequence” from only one occurrence ? Observe, I 
do not deny that he would. But I can see no principle on 
which he legitimately could, except the idea and impression 
being in his mind of some quality or combination of qualities in 
the gunpowder, by which such an affinity is established between 
it and the element of fire, as that the application of the one will 
in future, as now, produce the ignition and explosion of the 
other. According to Dr. Brown, causation is nothing more 
than uniform antecedence, and effect nothing more than uniform 
sequence. It should follow, then, as I have said, that till 
uniform antecedence and sequence have been ascertained, the 
existence of causation cannot be ascertained. But how can this 
be predetermined on the ground of one fact, one occurrence ? 
It appears to me, that Dr. Brown, in admitting such predeter- 
mination, admits the principle of the common theory; that he 
infers his own theory of causation from the common one ; inas- 
much as uniform antecedence, which is his own idea of causation, 
can never be deduced from one instance of the explosion of 
gunpowder on the application of fire, except upon the assumption 
of some description of affinity, or connexion, or fitness, or what- 
ever else we may please to call it, between the two materials— 
which is the common idea of causation. 

4. What Dr. Brown says of its being “ the mere regu- 
larity of the successions of events that gives the whole value to 
our physical knowledge, by giving us that confidence in results 
by which we are enabled to avail ourselves of that knowledge, 
so as to secure for ourselves the results we desire,” may be per- 
fectly true with regard to the use to us; but it is not on that 
account any valid proof of the truth of the theory. It must be 
evident that the use to us is the same on either and on every 
hypothesis ; and that which is the same on every hypothesis 
can itself be a proof of no hypothesis. Applying alike to all, 
it can be specially pleaded for no one in particular. 
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5. The inference that between the will of deity and the 
effect there’ is nothing that intervenes, is illogical. The 
inference rests solely on the instantaneousness of the sequence 
to the volition. Now, it is evident that this can no more 
support his theory than the other. In the other, there is 
nothing to prevent such instantaneousness. We can, without 
the slightest hesitancy, speak of the power of God as accom- 
panying or following the volition, and of the result thus taking 
place as instantaneously in the one case as in the other. The 
sublimity arising from our leaving out, in our expression of the 
result, the intermediate link, and representing deity as simply 
willing and it is done, is owing to the impression which it con- 
veys to the mind of the perfection of the immediateness or 
instantaneousness, and the perfection of the facility — the 
absence of everything of the nature of effort—with which effects 
the most stupendous are produced by omnipotence. I may 
further observe, that, according to the statements of Dr. Brown, 
it would seem as if he identified will with power, making the 
divine will the same thing with what others are wont to dis- 
tinguish from it, and to call the divine power. Are will and 
power, then, terms expressive of the same thing? If they be, 
then they must, in all cases, coincide in amount. That in the 
case of creatures it is far otherwise, we are abundantly sure. 
How frequently does a man will that which, upon trial, he finds 
himself incompetent to effect. His will to do it, therefore, is 
not his power to do it; will, in this case, is not power. If the 
will and the power be not entirely coincident in their amount 
and in their results, can they be the same thmg? And if they 
are not the same thing, in regard to the creature, I do not see 
how they can be the same in regard to the Creator; and if 
they are identical in regard to deity, on what principle is it 
that they are not identical in the creature? The instantane- 
ousness of effects in the one case, and the gradual and even 
tedious process in the other; the perfect ease in the one case, 
and the labour and effort in the other, make no difference in 
the nature of the thing. Such diversities only arise from the 
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difference between finite and infinite, between limited and 
unlimited power. 

In some, or in all, of these observations there may be a 
lurking fallacy. If there be, I am not at present sensible of it. 
I am glad to avail myself, on this subject, of the support of 
Lord Brougham. In his Discourse of Natural Theology, he 
argues decidedly for our having an idea of more than mere 
antecedence and sequence; an idea, namely, of power. He 
traces it, ingeniously, to our own consciousness ; independently 
of which, it is his opinion, we could not have it. “If no 
connexion of succession had ever existed between our volition 
and our movements, I do not see how the idea of power or 
causality could ever have been obtained by us from any okserva- 
tion of the sequence of events. The idea of design, or of 
contrivance, must, in like manner, have been wanting to us; 
and hence, I cannot understand how, but for the consciousness 
of power, we could ever have been led to the belief in the 
existence of a first cause.” 

The metaphysical conception of power is traced by Dr. 
Reid also to consciousness. ‘‘ The only distinct conception,” 
he says, “ which I can form of active power is, that it is an 
attribute in a being by which he can do certain things, if he 
wills.”® He does not here use the word; but it is obvious, 
that this conception of power could come from no other source 
than the consciousness of the operations of our own minds— 
our willing, and, as the effect of our willing, our putting forth 
active effort. And so too Mr. Morell: “ Brown’s first error 
on this subject is his overlooking our own personal consciousness 
of effort, the true type of a cause, the legitimate verification of 
our idea of power. Fraught with the instruction of this self- 
consciousness, we approach the wonders of nature with a new 
vision. We gaze upon the perpetual succession of movements 
and changes that are ever taking place around us; and what 
conviction do they at once suggest? Clearly this, that it is as 
much impossible for the mere skeleton of nature which we see 


1 A Discourse of Natural Theology, p. 231. 2 Essays, vol. iii. Essay 1, c. v. 
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by the eye, to start forth into activity without some unseen 
power or force to animate it, as it is for the arm we call our 
own to act without the energy of the will.” 

Whatever be in this, that which I am now concerned with 
is, that in Lord B.’s judgment, there is more in the idea of 
causality than that of mere antecedence in the relation of time; 
that there is a connexion, adaptation, dependence. Speaking 
of the expectation formed by us of the same thing following in 
like circumstances, combustion from the application of fire to 
combustible bodies, and the extinction of the flame from the 
exclusion of air, he says: ‘“ We expect this, because between 
the application of heat and the ignition of the heated body, 
between the exclusion of air and the extinction of the fire, we 
have constantly observed the relation of sequence, the one event 
being always closely followed by the other. The inference which 
forms the ground of this expectation, forms the ground of our 
belief that the one event occasions the other, that there is 
between the two a relation beyond the more relation of junction 
and sequence; and that the one, the preceding event, exerts an 
influence, a force, a power, over the other, and produces the 
other.” And again: ‘“ Our minds form, whether we will or 
no, another idea, not merely that of connexion” (more properly 
conjunction ; connexion being, by the theory on which he is 
commenting, denied) “or succession, but of the one exerting a. 
power over the other by an inherent force; and this is the idea 
of causation. Whence do we derive it? I apprehend, only 
from our consciousness. We feel that we have a will and a 
power; that we can move a limb, and effect, by our own 
powers, exerted upon our own volition, a change upon external 
objects. Now, from this consciousness we derive the idea of 
power; and we transfer this idea, and the relation on which it 
is founded, between our own will and the change produced, 
to the relation between events wholly external to ourselves, 
assuming them to be connected, as we feel that our volitions 


1 A Historical and Critical Review of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in 
the nineteenth century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. Vol. ii. pp. 36-37. 
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and movements are mutually connected.” To me, indeed, I 
confess it appears, that to call uniform antecedence and sequence 
by the designation, is only to introduce a change in our meta- 
physical nomenclature. It is calling old things by new names. 
And I cannot but think it would be more consistent to say at 
once that there is no such thing as causation at all. For most 
assuredly there is, on this hypothesis, nothing in what we have 
been accustomed to designate by the term cause, of what we have 
ever in using the term been wont to conceive of as included in it. 
I do not believe that any man ever used either the word cause, 
or the word power, with nothing more in his mind attached to 
the one or the other than mere uniform antecedence and 
sequence. ‘ Immediate invariable antecedence,” says Dr. 
Brown, ‘is power.” This is his definition of power. Now 
to me it is beyond a question that antecedence is not at all 
what the word “ power” was invented to express. That the 
influence of the power is antecedent to its result is true: but 
the antecedence, let it be as invariable as you will, is not the 
power, nor is it even a part of the idea which the word was 
meant to express. In the particular department of causation— 
our present subject, the second of Dr. Johnson’s senses of the 
word is that, I believe, in which it has been understood by 
every man who has ever used it, namely, “influence, prevalence 
upon.” And this is, strictly and properly, what the word ex- 
presses. It is not the antecedence, but the influence. Every 
man who speaks of power has this conception in his mind. 
The nature of the influence he may not be able either to 
understand or explain; but with the word power the concep- 
tion of some operating influence is invariably associated. And 
the same thing may, in substance, be said of the word cause. 
It is true that the cause precedes the effect; but precedence, 
I do not say precedence merely, but precedence at all, I deny 
to be what the word expresses. To say that the word cause, 
or the corresponding term in other languages, means no more 
than of two things that which goes before the other, is, [ am 
persuaded, what every person who uses the word must feel him- 
VOL. I. 1 
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self competent to deny. A cause is defined by Johnson: 
“That which produces or effects anything; the efficient.” 
This is consciously what every man who speaks of a cause 
intends by it. It is not the antecedence, but the efficiency, 
the inherent power of producing or effecting, that is always 
meant by it. Philosophers may tell us, and may tell us truly, 
that of the nature of causation we are profoundly ignorant, 
and that all that we actually witness is precedence and sequence. 
It may be so. Yet had there not been some conception in the 
human mind beyond that of mere relation in time—had there 
not been some idea of connection, of influence, of efficiency, 
of power, the word cause would have had no existence; for 
such is the idea which, in point of fact, it is, without contro- 
versy, used to express. To identify mere antecedence, how 
invariable soever, with causation, is only, I repeat, to use an old 
word in a new sense. It is to take away a part, and the 
principal and most essential part, of its original and proper 
meaning, and to apply it solely to what remains, the part that 
is the least essential in the direct import, although of course a 
necessary accident (if I may use a phrase so self-contradictory 
in the sound of it). 

When therefore Dr. Roget, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
expresses himself as follows, we partly coincide with, and partly 
dissent from, his representation :—‘ Of causation it is agreed 
we know nothing: all that we do know is, that one event 
succeeds another with undeviating constancy ;’* and again :— 
“Tf we are to reason at all, we can reason only on the principle 
that for every effect there must exist a corresponding cause ; 
or, in other words, that there is an established and invariable 
order of sequence among the changes which take place in the 
universe.”® In such representations, I say, which seem to 
harmonize with those. of Dr. Brown, we partly agree and partly 
differ. That of “‘ causation’? we know nothing, is admitted, 
if by the proposition he meant no more (and I believe no more 


1 Roget’s “ Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with reference to 
Natural Theology,” vol. i. p. 25. 2 Thid, p. 24. 
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was intended to be expressed) than that we are incapable of 
penetrating to the essential nature of the power or the influence 
which the word has ever been understood as implying: but if, 
as the sentence last cited might seem to convey, when he says, 
respecting the principle that “for every effect there must exist 
a corresponding cause’’—“in other words, there is an esta- 
blished order of sequence among the changes which take place 
in the universe’ —if by this he means not merely that we are 
ignorant of the hidden nature of causation or power, but that 
beyond mere antecedence there is nothing in causation, and 
that we attach no other idea to the word, or to the word effect 
than that of simple sequence, I more than doubt the correctness 
of the representation. I believe, for the reasons already stated, 
that in a cause there is something more than mere uniform 
priority, that, namely, of influence or efficiency; and that in 
an effect there is more than simple posteriority, that, namely, 
of beg by that influence or efficiency produced. 

Before leaving the subject, I may just notice the relation 
which this theory of mere antecedence and sequence, consti- 
tuting our entire notion of cause and effect, bears to the depart- 
ment of morals, or ethical philosophy. ‘“‘ His principle,” says 
Mr. Morell, speaking of Dr. Brown’s conclusions respecting the 
nature and ground of morals, ‘seems to be, that virtue cannot 
subsist independently of virtuous agents; that in itself it is a 
mere abstraction, expressing simply the relation between certain 
actions and certain emotions which we feel in contemplating them. 
To this conclusion of course his theory of cause and effect was 
naturally adapted to lead. If events are known simply as suc- 
cessive, it is folly to seek for any adaptation in the one to bring 
about the other. Now in morals an action is one event, and 
a certain emotion is the succeeding one. The former is the 
universal antecedent, the latter the universal consequent. Ac- 
cording to Brown’s philosophy, we have no ability to inquire 
further into the matter; the cause of the emotion is no better 
known than efficient causes in nature are; the word virtue, 
which men assign as an objective reality, is in fact a mere 
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abstraction, expressing the relation between the two events; just 
as gravitation is an abstraction expressing the unknown relation 
between two phenomena in the natural world. This conclusion, 
it is evident, at once interdicts the great question in morals :— 
What is the cause of virtuous emotion ? or what is the ground of 
moral approbation? It tells us that there is no such cause, no 
such ground, to be discovered; that there is nothing in the 
nature of vicious conduct to produce remorse, nothing in the 
nature of virtuous conduct to produce approbation ; that the 
Deity simply has so fixed the succession of events; and that 
when we have well observed this succession, we have arrived 
at the ultimatum of our possible knowledge. Of course, if this 
be true, virtue and vice might be interchangeable; and if the — 
mind became so hardened as to approve of sin, sin must at once 
become virtue! The ground of all rectitude being our own 
personal feeling of approbation, once let that approbation be 
reversed, and the relations of right and wrong are reversed 
also.”’+ 


1 Hist. of Phil. vol. ii. pp. 43-45. 
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“Tr is only by the display of contrivance that the existence, 
the agency, the wisdom of the Deity, could be testified to his 
rational creatures. -This is the scale by which we ascend to all 
the knowledge of our Creator we possess, so far as it depends 
on the phenomena or the works of nature. Take away this, and 
you take away every subject of observation or ground of reason- 
ing; I mean, as our rational faculties are formed at present. 
Whatever is done, God could have done without the inter- 
vention of instruments or means; but it is in the construction 
of instruments, in the choice and adaptation of means, that a 
creative intelligence is seen. It is this which constitutes the 
order and beauty of the universe.”* It must, indeed, be mani- 
fest, that almost all the natural evidence of the existence and 
operation of an intelligent Author of all things, must necessarily 
be sought and found in the doctrine of final causes, or the 
adaptation of means to ends. A final cause is that for, or on 
account of, or for the sake of which, any thing is made or done. 
Now by some the very principle of all such reasoning has been 
called in question. Descartes and others have characterised it 
as presumption for creatures such as we are, to pretend to speak 
with confidence or certainty with regard to the final cause of 
any of the works or doings of the Infinite mind. This hypo- 
thesis has, professedly, humility for its basis. But its unreason- 
ableness and absurdity are so very glaring as to render it hardly 
worthy of any serious refutation. It is an utter impossibility 
for any man in possession of a sound judgment, to take even the 
most superficial view of the works of creation without perceiving 


1 Paley’s Works, vol. iv. Nat. Theol. pp. 26, 27. 
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final causes; without, that is, having the conviction of them 
forced irresistibly upon his mind. And numberless are the 
instances in which the presumption would be, not in discerning 
and owning them, but in refusing to admit them. Illustrations 
are endless. ‘Take the eye as a specimen. “I knowno better 
method,” says Archdeacon Paley, “of introducing so large a 
subject than that of comparing a single thing with a single 
thing ; an eye, for example, with a telescope. As far as the 
examination of the instrument goes, there is precisely the same 
proof that the eye was made for vision, as that the telescope 
was made for assisting it.”* The illustration of this position 
follows, which, for logical precision of statement and reasoning, 
as well as for felicity and characteristic natveté of expression is, 
like almost every other part of that admirable work, truly charm- 
ing. I should delight to extract specimens; but the work itself 
is of easy access. Let me rather present you with an illustra- 
tion from another writer already referred to, whose work, though 
more recent, is not so well known. ‘“ The evidence of design 
and contrivance in the works of nature carries with it the greatest 
force, whenever we can trace a coincidence between them and 
the products of human art. If in any unknown region of the 
earth we chanced to discover a piece of machinery, of which the 
purpose was manifest, we should not fail to ascribe it to the 
workmanship of some mechanist, possessed of intelligence, actu- 
ated by a motive, and guided by intention. Farther, if we had 
a previous experience of the operation of similar kinds of 
mechanism, we could not doubt that the effect we saw produced 
was the one intended by the artificer. Thus, if in an unex- 
plored country we saw, moving upon the waters of a lake, the 
trunk of a tree carved into the shape of a boat, we should imme- 
diately conclude that this form had been given to it for the 
purpose of enabling it to float. If we found it also provided 
with paddles at its sides, we should infer, from our previous 
knowledge of the effects of such instruments, that they were 
intended to give motion to the boat, and we should not hesitate 


1 Works, vol. iv. Nat. Theol. ch. iii. p. 1. 
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to conclude that the whole was the work of human hands, and 
the product of human intelligence and design. If, in addition, 
we found this boat furnished with a rudder, and with sails, we 
should at once understand the object of these contrivances ; and 
our ideas of the skill of the artificer would rise in proportion to 
the excellence of the apparatus and the ingenuity displayed in 
its adaptation to circumstances.” 

“ Let us suppose that, in another part of this same lake, we 
found an insect shaped like the boat, and moving through the 
water by successive impulses given to that medium by the action 
of levers extending from its sides, shaped like paddles, having 
the same kind of movement, and producing the same effects, 
could we resist the persuasion, that the artificer of this insect, 
when forming it of this shape, and providing it with these 
paddles, had the same mechanical objects in view? Shall we 
not be confirmed in this idea when we find that these paddles 
are constructed with joints, which admit of no other motion 
than that of striking against the water, and of thus urging for- 
ward the animal in its passage through that dense and resisting 
medium? Many aquatic animals are furnished with tails, 
which evidently act as rudders, directing the course of their 
progressive motion through the fluid. Who can doubt but that 
the same intention, and the same mechanical principles which 
guide the practice of the shipbuilder, are here applied, in a 
manner still more refined, and with a master’s hand. If nature 
has furnished the nautilus with an expansible membrane, which 
the animal is able to spread before the breeze, when propitious, 
and by means of which it is wafted along the surface of the sea, 
but which it quickly retracts in unfavourable circumstances, is 
not her design similar to that of the human artificer, when he 
equips his bark with sails, and provides the requisite machinery 
for their being hoisted and furled with ease and expedition.” 

_ “The maker of an hydraulic engine places valves in parti- 
cular parts of its pipes and cisterns, with a view to prevent the 
retrograde motion of the fluids that are to pass through them. 
Can the valves of the veins, or of the lymphatics, or of the heart, 
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have a different object ; and are they not the result of deliberate 
and express contrivance in the Great Mechanist of the living 
frame ?”* I may add another illustration from the same writer, 
as it contains an interesting amplification, though in a somewhat 
different form, of the same sentiment as in Paley’s comparison 
of the eye and the telescope :—“‘ Does not the optician, who 
designedly places his convex lens at the proper distance in a 
darkened box, for the purpose of obtaining vivid pictures of the 
external scene, evince this knowledge of the laws of light, of 
the. properties of refracting media, and of the refined combina- 
tions of those media by which each pencil is brought to a sepa- 
rate focus, and adjusted to form an image of remote objects ? 
Does it not, in like manner, argue the most profound knowledge 
and foresight in the Divine Artist, who has so admirably hung 
the crystalline lens of the eye in the axis of a spherical case, in 
the fore part of which he has made a circular window for the 
light to enter, and spread out on the opposite side a canvas to 
receive the picture? Has no thought been exercised in darken- 
ing the walls of this camera obscura, and thus preventing all 
reflexion of the scattered rays, which might interfere with the 
distinctness of the image?”? He pursues the argument into 
several still more refined manifestations of minute optical con- 
trivance. 

But, not only is it out of our power to avoid the perception 
of final causes in such instances as those thus beautifully alluded 
to; the hypothesis in question, of the determination of such 
causes being beyond our province, deprives us, not merely of 
all evidence in what already exists of intelligence and skill as 
belonging to the great Author of creation, but even of the 
possibility of having such evidence communicated to us, there 
being no other conceivable way in which such evidence could 
be made apparent, than such display of contrivance. 

It is not to be concluded from this, that, in every instance, 
it is necessary to the inference of design and a designer, that 
we be able with certainty to point out the precise end intended 


1 Roget, Bridgewater Treat. vol. i. pp. 28-30. 2 Thid, vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 
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to be answered by any particular structure; especially if it be 
complex, and all its own parts are, with manifest care, adjusted 
to each other. If we found such a structure, we should im- 
mediately conclude that it was designed for some purpose or 
other, even antecedently to our discovery of what that purpose 
was. This, however, may be regarded perhaps as the result of 
experience. Had we witnessed ever so many existing struc- 
tures, how complex soever, and how nicely soever adjusted in 
the several parts of their internal mechanism, while we had 
never witnessed the production, by means of any one of them, 
of any obviously designed result, and had never had the oppor- 
tunity of observing their obvious and skilful adaptation to that 
result, may it not be questioned, whether, in these hypothetical 
circumstances, we should have any ground on which to infer a 
prvort, the existence of some final cause—of some contemplated 
end, in an instrument of whose use we had no knowledge? In 
order to impress on the mind of a child the simple principle of 
our present argument (for simple it is, how much soever it may 
have been mystified by certain sceptical sophists), it is not 
enough that you merely show the instrument, and point out 
how nicely its parts are put together; before he can, from that 
exemplar, learn to infer correctly final causes in other cases, 
you must make him acquainted with the use of it—the purpose 
it is meant to serve, and demonstrate its adaptation to that 
purpose, putting it, if possible, into actual operation before his 
eyes. An intelligent child, it is true, might, in the first 
instance, on seeing the structure, naturally enough put the 
question: “ What is it for?”’ But if this question is in no 
case answered—if in no instance an end is satisfactorily shewn 
him, I am at a loss to see how it would be possible to 
convey to his mind a conception of final causes, or of the 
principle of our argument, either as to the works of men, or as 
to those of God. But the very disposition so early evinced, on 
the part of children, to put the question as to uses or ends, 
shews that there is something in the constitution of our minds 
that naturally suggests the principle of our argument. It is at 
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once perceived, and taken in. This is further confirmed by 
the attempts which we many a time see children make, to find 
out for themselves what any instrument put into their hands 
has been made for. However ridiculous many of their trials 
may be, they shew the natural tendency. 

As for the argument of Mr. Hume, which would interdict 
us from carrying the application of the principle from the 
manifestations of design in art to the manifestation of design in 
nature; that is, from applying it at all beyond that of which 
we have experience, and which thus, in consequence of our hav- 
ing no experience in the creation of worlds, would preclude our 
drawing any conclusion as to the existence of a designing 
cause in such creation, or in any of the wonderful and un- 
questionable adaptations contained in it, it is like some other 
extraordinary sophisms of the same writer. It is clear as day- 
light that, beginning with the principle of design, as discovered 
in the very simplest of childhood’s toys, we can apply the 
principle, step by step upwards; inferring with the same 
certainty, a higher degree of intelligence, and still a higher, at 
each successive step in the ascent, till we come to the most 
complex, intricate, and perfect of optical instruments, or the 
astonishing wonders of the steam engine, and its many applica- 
tions. This being the case, on what principle of sound philo- 
sophy, nay, on what principle of common sense, are we to be 
precluded from rising still higher—from inferring, when we find 
works, and works of manifest design beyond the power of man, 
the existence of an artist superior to man? When these works 
do bear the evidence of purpose and adaptation, we cannot resist 
the application of the principle. In spite of ourselves we draw 
the conclusion. It is true that human adaptation—the adapta- 
tion on man’s part of an instrument to an end, proceeds upon 
fixed laws. But this, instead of invalidating the conclusiveness 
of our higher argument, serves only to give it additional 
force. The most perfect achromatic instrument for aiding and 
extending the vision is constructed from careful and minute 
observation of the laws of light. With the knowledge of these 
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obtained by such observation, there is connected the knowledge, 
from similar observation, of the structure of the human eye, 
and the variations of that wonderful instrument brought to 
light by comparative anatomy. If, then, there exists in the 
eye the same variety of relations to the properties of light as 
in the optical instrument, on what reasonable principle are we 
to be hindered from concluding that these relations themselves 
were the result of intention and skill ?—that the laws by which 
the skill of man is guided in its imitative operations are the 
indications of a perfect wisdom? On what principle are we to 
admit skill in the imitation and not in the original? If, indeed, 
there were any truth in Hume’s argument, it would follow from 
it, that, even on the supposition of the existence of an almighty 
and all-wise Creator, it would be, absolutely and in the very 
nature of things, out of his power to give his intelligent crea- 
tures evidence of his existence and character! And the more 
especially that the same argument of the sceptic, when applied 
to miracles, renders equally impossible any satisfactory proof of 
a divine revelation! ‘Thus it shuts out the Creator from all 
communication with the creature, and the creature from the 
possibility of any acquaintance with the Creator. 

When we come, as we now do, to the proofs and illustra- 
tions of the being and intelligence of the great First Cause, in 
the works of creation, our difficulty is, not to find, but to select. 
The materials are so ample and so varied, and multitudes of 
instances present themselves for notice which are so nearly 
balanced in their claims to it, that we are at a loss how we 
should choose amongst them. 

The countless numbers, the immense distances, the prodi- 
gious magnitudes, and the regular movements of the heavenly 
bodies, present views of the might, the majesty, and the wisdom 
of the Supreme Being, such as overwhelm the mind with devout 
amazement. These views have increased in clearness and 
extent, in proportion to the progress of science and of astrono- 
mical discovery. No faults or blemishes are ever detected ; but, 
on the contrary, according as the researches of philosophy have 
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extended, new causes of admiration have been ever presenting 
themselves, in every department of nature that has come under 
the cognizance of man. 

It is recorded of Alphonsus, king of Castile, that, when the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy was explained to him, he impiously 
remarked, with a contemptuous sneer, that, had the Almighty 
consulted him, he could have instructed him to make a better 
universe. But the saying and the sneer had alike, as we now 
know, their foundation in ignorance. The Almighty did make 
a better universe. And if, instead of the Ptolemaic, the Coper- 
nican system had been unfolded to the mind of the king, let us 
hope that the petulance of sceptical impiety would have given 
way, if not to humility and devotion, at least to admiration and 
the pleasure of scientific discovery. 

“My opinion of astronomy,” says Paley, “ has always 
been, that it is not the best medium through which to prove 
the existence of an intelligent Creator; but that, this being 
proved, it shews, beyond all other sciences, the magnificence of 
his operations. The mind that is once convinced, it raises to 
sublimer views of the Deity than any other subject affords; but 
it is not so well adapted as some other subjects are to the pur- 
poses of argument. We are destitute of the means of examining 
the constitutions of the heavenly bodies. The very simplicity 
of their appearance is against them. We see nothing but bright 
points, luminous circles, or the phases of spheres reflecting the 
light which falls upon them. Now, we deduce design from rela- 
tion, aptitude, and correspondence of parts. Some degree of 
complexity, therefore, is necessary, to render a subject fit for 
this species of argument. But the heavenly bodies do not (except 
perhaps in the instance of Saturn’s ring) present themselves to 
our observation as compounded of parts at all. This, which 
may be a perfection in them, is a disadvantage to us as inquirers 
after their nature. They do not come within our mechanics.” 
The same general observation he proceeds to apply to their 
motions; remarking, that ‘‘these are carried on without any 
sensible intermediate apparatus, whereby we are cut off from one 
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principal ground of argumentation or analogy. We have nothing 
wherewith to compare them; no invention, no discovery, no 
operation or resource of art which in this respect resembles 
them.” And he adds, with equal truth, that “ our ignorance of 
the sensitive natures by which other planets are inhabited neces- 
sarily keeps from us the knowledge of numberless utilities, rela- 
tions, and subserviences which we perceive upon our own globe.’ 

In this view of the subject, there appears to be not a little 
truth. Whilst “the heavens do declare the glory of God,” and 
all the discoveries successively made in the sublime science of 
astronomy, render the manifestation of his glory in them the 
more perfect, convincing, astonishing; yet the objects in our 
own globe we can bring more immediately under our eye, and 
can examine with a closer scrutiny; and in every instance, the 
closer the scrutiny, the more striking the result, the clearer and 
more satisfactory the evidence. 

We must, however, be allowed to dwell for a little on the 
inviting scene presented to our contemplation in the starry 
firmament. Those orbs of light, which, from their apparent 
confusion, their twinkling lustre, and the wide extent of the field 
of vision, seem to the eye of the careless gazer to be without 
number, have been counted, and the number visible by the naked 
eye has been accurately ascertained. Such expressions as 
“‘ count the stars, if thou be able to number them’’® and various 
similar ones—‘“‘ as the stars of heaven for multitude,’’* etc., are 
exemplifications of Scripture phraseology constructed on the 
principles of conformity to the appearances of things. It was 
indispensably necessary that it should be so. In many cases, if 
the language of revelation had been framed according to the 
strict astronomical truth of the case, it would have been utterly 
unintelligible to the great majority of mankind, being incon- 
sistent with common perceptions, and with the universally 
established forms of speech, which are founded upon those 
appearances, and which the astronomer himself, if he intends to 


1 Paley’s Works, vol. iv. Nat. Theol. ch. xxii. pp. 249-250. 2 P6,.5ie ow 
3 Gen. xv. 5. * Deut. i. 10. 
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be understood, and does not wish to pass for a pedantic fool, 
must condescend, like his neighbours, to employ. 

While in our northern hemisphere about a thousand stars 
only can be reckoned up as coming within our unassisted vision, 
an immense number more of these celestial luminaries have been 
brought to view by the ever-augmenting powers of the telescope, 
that wonderful instrument by which light is elicited from obscu- 
rity, and worlds brought before the eye in radiant splendour, 
which before had been hid in darkness and distance. Even 
planets belonging to our own system, revolving round the same 
central sun with our earth, have by this means been successively 
discovered within our own time, rendering our good old orreries 
and planetariums incomplete and comparatively useless. 

There is a very high degree of probability, that each of the 
fixed stars we see is a sun to a distinct system of. planetary 
worlds, more or fewer in number, which by the same laws of 
gravitation, and the same centripetal and centrifugal laws of motion 
that are operating in our own system, perform their revolu- 
tions round it, and derive from it their light and heat, the cen- 
tral luminary alone coming within the range of our vision. ‘This 
supposition (if we must so call it, because it cannot be shown 
to the sight, nor absolutely demonstrated), has various grounds 
on which to rest: As, 

1. Analogy. The fixed stars, when viewed by telescope, 
present an appearance different from that of the planets of our 
system. The latter are, in their aspect, comparatively dull, 
liker to bodies which receive and reflect their light, than to such 
as have it in themselves, and directly communicate it. They 
are sources rather than reflectors. The light of the former, the 
fixed stars, bears a much nearer resemblance, nay, may be said 
to be altogether identical in appearance with the light of our 
own sun—a pure, white, streaming, sparkling radiance. They 
have every appearance of being luminous of themselves. Then, 

2. They are at immense distances from our sun, and from 
one another—distances so immense, that it is quite impossible 
to conceive of their getting their light by such communication. 
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The sun is distant from our earth 95,000,000 of miles; but the 
very nearest of the fixed stars within our vision (how much more 
those which are brought within it only by the aid of the tele- 
scope!) has been estimated as being 400,000 times more remote! 
I proceed now on the assumed correctness of the ordinary astro- 
nomical calculations. They have by some been questioned, and 
on grounds not destitute of plausibility; but still the distances 
remain quite sufficiently great for our present purpose. But— 

3. Such analogical grounds are not the strongest. They are 
not without their force ; but there are grounds of moral probability 
which, taken along with them, seem to me to raise probability to 
certainty. ‘ This universal frame”’ could not surely be brought 
into being merely for the sake of our earth and its rational 
inhabitants. The idea is too extravagant to bear a moment’s 
thought. Our earth is itself but one, and a comparatively small 
one, in a system of worlds. We cannot, therefore, reasonably 
suppose that even the four other planets of the same system, 
drawing their light from the same sun, were made for it, any 
more than that it was madeforthem; and the imagination that the 
entire assemblage of the heavenly host, nearer and more remote, 
visible and invisible by the human eye (the latter especially 
being of no conceivable service to this little ball of ours) were 
all brought into being solely for that little ball’s sake, is one 
which may indeed, to all who can entertain it, gratify a kind of 
Lilliputian vanity, but it is so pregnant with absurdity, as to be 
incapable of finding entertainment in any sound and soberly 
thinking intellect. 

4, It is quite true that all these, in proportion as they come 
to be discovered, are manifestative to man of the glory of God. 
But if the manifestation of the divine glory was, as we believe, 
the first end of creation, from this very consideration there 
arises a likelihood such as amounts to a full assurance, that the 
manifestation was not confined to man. Supposing it one and 
the first of the great ends of creation ; let it be considered, that 
it must be proportioned, in the extent of its effectuation, to two 
things :—the first, the number of intelligent creatures that exist 
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to contemplate it; and the second, the number of objects in 
which to these creatures it is made apparent. The greater, it 
is clear, the number of both of these, the more extensively and 
effectually is this end of creation answered. And to the devout 
mind—the mind that “looks through nature up to nature’s 
God,” how full of thrilling delight is the thought, that there 
are so many millions of millions of fellow-creatures, of all orders 
of intelligence, engaged in the same exercise, the contemplation 
aud praise of the same Almighty, all wise, and all benevolent 
Creator !—that the 80,000,000 of suns which the power of glass 
has brought within human vision and human numeration, give 
light to an indefinitely larger number of worlds, in all of which, 
in an endless variety of created wonders, the power, and wisdom, 
and majesty, and goodness of the Maker and Lord of all, are 
seen, acknowledged, and celebrated. And how incomparably, 
I had almost said how infinitely, more probable is it- that the 
great end of creation should thus gloriously have been accom- 
plished, than that it should have been effected to the pitifully 
limited extent which the other hypothesis supposes. I can- 
not, indeed, but regard this one consideration as demonstrative 
of an inhabited universe. 

Of the extent to which space may be occupied by such 
suns and such systems of worlds, it is of course impossible for 
us to form any definite idea, or indeed any idea at all. Of this 
much, as a matter of fact, we are sure, that every addition that 
has been made to the telescopic power of glass has brought new 
ones into view, nor is there reason to suppose that even yet we 
have reached the boundaries of creation. What an impression 
does such a view of the heavenly host convey to our minds of 
the extent and magnificence of these works of God, drawing 
forth from our admiring and adoring spirits the poet’s note of 
praise :— 

“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 


Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
So wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then!” ! 


1 Paradise Lost, b. v. 1. 153-5. 
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When we attempt to think of all these bodies, so many and 
so great, wheeling through immeasurable space with a velocity 
that leaves the most active imagination behind, as well as with 
such unerring regularity and precision, that their relative 
positions to each other may be calculated to the smallest fraction, 
and the times of such position to a second, centuries before ; 
sustained in their respective orbits by that omnipotent arm 
which “hangeth the earth upon nothing,’ never interfering 
with each other, but, by the united operation of their centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, preserved at their relative distances, and 
performing their immense circumgyrations, both as single bodies 
and as constitutional parts of the vast whole, without intermission 
and without confusion, our minds are lost in admiring, and it 
ought to be also, adoring astonishment. 

For particular instances of manifest design and adaptation, 
I may refer you to Dr. Paley, in his chapter on astronomy, and 
to works on astronomy in general, where, even though not 
pointed out in the spirit of piety, you will not be at a loss to 
discern them. 

While “ the heavens thus declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work,’’? how lamentable that in the 
complaint of the same poet there should be so fearful an amount 
of truth :— 


‘‘ Yet wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not this—marks not the mighty hand 
That ever busy, wheels the silent spheres.” 


Descending from our hasty survey of the sidereal firmament 
and the unnumbered worlds of boundless space, we might enter, 
did ability and the laws of proportion in such a course admit, 
into minute detail of the animal, and vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms of nature, especially of the two former, in which 
marks of manifest design and adaptation are most apparent, 
most abundant, and most easily and satisfactorily demonstrated. 
We might run over the various genera of beasts, birds, fishes, 
insects, and animalcule; the species under these genera ; 


1 Job xxvi. 7. 2 Py. xix, 1. 
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varieties under each species, and the individuals under each 
variety. We might demonstrate (as anatomists speak) the 
parts of each individual ; every part, how minute soever, carrying 
in its position, relation, function, and general structure, a distinct 
proof of a designing and intelligent cause. 

The countless number, and exhaustless variety of objects 
on which the mind might thus fix its observation, and in which 
it might read the same clearly recorded lesson, give a most 
impressive manifestation of what the Apostle means, when, 
adding to all the displays of it in creation that most wonderful 
of allits displays contained in the plan of human redemption, he 
speaks of the oAvroinsAos copia rob decd." And the survey would 
infinitely more than justify, it would force into emphatic and 
devout utterance, the exclamation: “‘ OQ Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all!”’? 

It is one of the interesting wonders of this wonderful theme, 
that in the least of nature’s productions as well as in the greatest, 
and in the greatest equally as in the least, this ‘“ manifold wis- 
dom”’ is apparent. The minutest of the minute is as pregnant 
with wonders as the vastest of the vast. Speaking of the argu- 
ment drawn by infidelity against the discoveries of the scheme 
of redemption given us in revelation, from the insignificance of 
our world and of our system amongst the worlds and systems of 
the immeasurable and crowded universe, Dr. Chalmers says:— 
‘Tt was the telescope that, by piercing the obscurity which lies 
between us and distant worlds, put infidelity in possession of the 
argument against which we are now contending. But about 
the time of its invention, another instrument was formed, which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive 
spirit of man with a discovery, which serves to neutralise the 
whole of this argument. This was the microscope. The one 
led me to see a system in every star. The other leads me to 
see a world in every atom. The one taught me that this 
mighty globe, with the whole burden of its people, and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high fields of immensity. 


1 Eph. iii. 10. 2 Ps. civ. 24. 
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The other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and the families of a busy population. The 
one told me of the insignificance of the world I tread upon. The 
other redeems it from all its insignificance ; for it tells me, that 
in the leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with 
life, and numberless as are the glories of the firmament. The 
one has suggested to me, that, beyond and above all that is 
visible to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep im- 
measurably along and carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand 
to the remotest scenes of the universe. The other suggests to 
me that within and beneath all that minuteness which the aided 
eye of man has been able to explore, there may be a region of 
invisibles ; and that, could we draw aside the mysterious curtain 
which shrouds it from our senses, we might there see a theatre 
of as many wonders as astronomy has unfolded—a universe 
within the compass of a point so small, as to elude all the powers 
of the microscope, but where the wonder-working God finds 
room for the exercise of all his attributes, where he can raise 
another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them all with 
the evidences of his glory.” 

When I thus mention the powers of the microscope in bring- 
ing under human observation the worlds of otherwise invisible 
animalcule, for the purpose of shewing how, in the descending 
as well as in the ascending scale, the power and skill of the great 
Creator are made manifest—the infinite discovering itself in both 
directions, incomprehensible majesty in undiscernible minute- 
ness as much as in immeasurable vastness ; yet I must confess 
myself somewhat sceptical in regard to some of the numerical cal- 
culations which have been made and given to the world by 
those who have made it their business to explore this immensity 
of littleness. I do not refer so much to the department of 
entomology ; the insect tribes being more within the reach of 
direct vision and numeration. Ray, who wrote in the end of 


1 A series of Discourses on the Christian Revelation viewed in connection with 
the Modern Astronomy.—Dise. iii. pp. 112, 113. 
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the seventeenth century, guessing at a proportion between the 
number in England and the number in other parts of the world, 
conjectures the number of species of insects at 10,000; but in 
the very next year (1691) from a calculation founded on a 
numeration, by himself, in the county, or a portion of it, in 
which he resided, he doubles that number. But how stands the 
estimate now? ‘The number of distinct species of insects 
already known and described,” says Dr. Roget, “ cannot be 
estimated at less than 100,000; and every day is adding to the 
catalogue.”"* It is in the still minuter region of animalcule that 
I feel startled into incredulity. No doubt can exist of the general 
truth, that the miscroscope has shewn all nature absolutely teem- 
ing with life, or, in the words of the writer just referred to, 
‘That wherever life can be sustained, we find life produced;”’ 
and I might add, where previously we never could for a moment 
have imagined its existence. But think of the representations 
of Leuwenhock, Dr. Robert Hook, Professor Ehrenberg, and 
others. The friends of Dr. Hook affirmed that they saw, by micro- 
scopical inspection, some of them 10,000, some 30,000, and some 
45,000 in a drop of water not larger than a grain of millet seed. 
In this case, the very differences of amount in their numbers, 
should suffice to show that there must have been a good deal of 
guess-work, and pretty rough guess-work too, in their calcula- 
tions. But this is nothing. He himself depones, that he de- 
scried no fewer than 8,250,000 in one drop of water! And 
what is even this? ‘ The recent observations of Professor 
Ehrenberg,” says Dr. Roget, ‘“ have brought to light the exis- 
tence of monads, which are not larger than the 24,000th part of 
an inch, and which are so thickly crowded in the fluid as to 
leave intervals not greater than their own diameter. Hence he 
has made the computation, that each cubic line, which is nearly 
the bulk of a single drop, contains 500,000,000 of these monads 
—a number which almost equals that of all the human beings 
existing on the surface of the globe.”” And if we go to the 
‘“infusorial animalcules’’ of geology we shall find that we have 


1 Bridgew. Treat. vol. 1. p. 11. ® Thid, p. 13. 
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not even yet reached the maximum. The same Professor 
Ehrenberg, as quoted in a note to Dr. Smith’s work on geological 
science, mentions animalcules in a particular description of fossil, 
as in size only the thousandth part of a line, of which a cubic 
line is estimated by him to contain double the number just given, 
even one thousand millions... Now, I do confess, though my 
incredulity should be laughed to scorn by these calculators, I have 
been unable to muster up a sufficiency of faith for some of these 
statements. When I think of what a cubic line is—the cube of 
one-tenth of an inch, and then think what a million is—ten hun- 
dred thousand ; and then try to think of a thousand, or even of five 
hundred times ten hundred thousand in such a cube, or in not 
quite so much as a drop of water, I cannot but think there must 
have been some mistake, either in the principle of the estimates, or 
in the mode or act of applying it—a mistake certainly not wilful, 
but yet not a little heightened by a disposition (call it, if you 
will, a pious one) to elevate the wonder inspired by such extra- 
ordinary discoveries of the extent and variety of organic life. I 
am not sensible, in my incredulity, of any undevout disinclination 
to believe in the infinitude of divine power in the little as well as 
in the great of creation. But incredulous I am, both as to the 
possibility of such numbers of living creatures being in such a 
space, and‘also (and if possible still more) of the possibility of 
their being counted, especially in their living and moving state. 
It is just in matters of this kind, as it is in the process of physical 
deglutition ; there are some things so large that the gullet is 
too narrow to allow them entrance, or a passage down, and some 
things so small that it cannot sufficiently contract upon them to 
force them down. | 
In all this, however, I may be wrong. It may arise only 
from my contracted notions of the possible. One thing is 
clear, that there is no need for exaggeration. Even supposing 
the truth far within some of these representations, there is still 
ground enough remaining for adoring wonder. All things are 


1 The relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science, 
by Dr. J. Pye Smith. - Note G, p. 329. 
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full of life; and all are full of God. In the insect and animal- 
cule tribes, when the creatures themselves are so infinitesimally 
diminutive, what must be the parts of their structure? Beau- 
tifully complex are the structures of multitudes of the former 
and even of the latter; although we may still demur to the 
precision with which their various parts and organs have been 
seen and are described, yet of their inconceivable minute- 
ness we can have no doubt, and as little from all analogy of 
their faultless perfection and unerring adaptation to their ele- 
ments and modes of life. We can hardly refrain from a smile 
when it is said: “Ehrenberg has discovered in them” (the 
infusorial animalcules) ‘‘ muscles, intestines, teeth, different kinds 
of glands, eyes, nerves, and organs of reproduction. He finds 
that some are born alive, others produced by eggs, and some 
multiplied by spontaneous divisions of their bodies into two or 
more distinct animals.”' Yet, when we have admitted (and 
how can it be questioned ?) the existence of the living creatures 
themselves, we cannot refuse to admit their having organiza- 
tion, various functions, and parts adapted for the performance 
of them, and (the doctrine of spontaneous generation having 
been exploded) various means of self-propagation. We are, 
in reality, as completely lost in attempting to think of the 
structure, and of the principle of life, in one of these tiny 
microscopic monads, as in endeavouring to comprehend the 
complicated and stupendous movements of “all yon orbs, with 
all their suns !”’ 

Were it at all possible to enter into detailed illustration, we 
might shew you how every species of animals possesses its own 
peculiar means of life, and sets of corresponding organs by 
which to avail itself of these means; and how admirably these 
organs are, in every case, adapted to their respective uses—the 
contrivance being strikingly and beautifully diversified, so as to 
answer, according to different circumstances, the same necessary 
end. We might point out the singular provisions made for the 
propagation of every kind, both in regard to the viviparous and 
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oviparous tribes, all full of the most extraordinary varieties, 
vying with each other for the largest share of our admiration. 
We might speak of the division itself into male and female, and 
of the general uniformity with which the relative proportions of 
the sexes are, in different cases, maintained; of the extraordi- 
nary preservation of every species with its own distinctive 
peculiarities. We might descant, and the more minutely the 
more effectively for our purpose, for here every thing is abso- 
lutely and unimprovably perfect, on all the parts in the struc- 
ture of “ every living thing,” with their relations and proportions, 
and their manifold and manifest uses, together with the marvel- 
lous instincts and appetences, whereby, without instruction, 
they are all applied instantly and unerringly to those uses. 
But the field here is endless. 

And not less endless would be detail in the vegetable world. 
The immense variety of plants, “from the cedar in Lebanon to 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” and much further 
down in the scale of minuteness (for there appears to be micro- 
scopic vegetation as well as animal life), plants compared with 
which the hyssop is a cedar of Lebanon. It is here as we 
found it in the animal kingdom. ‘“ Wherever circumstances are 
compatible with vegetable existence, we there find plants arise.”’ 
And, according to Dr. Roget, from whom I quote the state- 
ment, there are hardly any circumstances that are not compa- 
tible with vegetable existence. What shall we say, when we 
find fields of extensive microscopic vegetation on the very 
surface of the polar snows? ‘The red snow discovered in 
Baffin’s Bay on the 17th of August 1818, during the northern 
expedition under the command of Captain Ross, was found to 
owe its colour to minute fungi, or microscopic mushrooms, which 
vegetate on the surface of snow, as their natural abode.”* The 
amazing regularity with which, in the vegetable kingdom, 
through all its extent, every kind produces its own seed, and 
every seed its own kind; the unceasing uniformity of all the 
distinctive properties and appearances of the different tribes ; 
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the singular adaptation, here as in the animal department, of 
parts to uses; the weapons, some of them beyond description 
curious, of defence and protection, and the means of strength 
and support with which not a few are provided; the wonderful 
care apparent in the diversified means adopted for the preser- 
vation and for the dispersion of seeds—these and a hundred 
other points might engage and interest our attention through 
many a lecture. But such detail would be out of proportion, 
and therefore out of place; and the necessity for it is entirely 
superseded by the existence of so many accessible works on 
such subjects. 

MAN is, within himself, a little world of wonders. To 
enlarge on the marks of skill apparent in the human frame 
would be to carry you, were I capable of doing it, through an 
entire course of demonstrative and physiological anatomy. And, 
indeed, on the subject now before us, I know of no science 
more full of interest, or that furnishes proofs and illustrations so 
striking, so various, so beautiful, so conclusive, as the anatomy 
of the human body; and this independently of the interest 
which, in other respects, belongs to it, arising from our natural 
self-attachment, and from the intimate, although mysterious, 
connection between the physical and the mental or spiritual 
parts of our constitution, between the material body and the 
immaterial soul, between the house and its resident, between 
the complex and wonderful apparatus of instruments and the 
presiding, regulating, acting mind. We might point out to you 
the uses of the various parts of the human frame; the con- 
venient disposition of the members for utility, for ornament, and 
for mutual protection and assistance; the securing of valuable 
and vital parts by appropriate defences, as in the cases of the 
brain, the heart, the lungs; the pairmg of important organs 
and members, as the eyes and the ears, and (as would appear 
too) the two great lobes of the brain; the constancy observed 
in the arrangement of all the parts and organs, external and 
internal, so perfectly inconsistent with every idea of accident ; 
the amazing number of distinct and easily distinguishable inten- 
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tions and aims in some parts, as the muscles and bones; the 
singular and happy circumstance of the involuntary nature of 
those secretions and movements on which animal life depends, 
as the circulation of the blood and the processes of respiration 
and digestion. ‘ We should have enough to do,” says Dr. Paley, 
“if we had to keep our hearts beating, and our stomachs at 
work. Did these things depend, we will not say upon our 
effort, but upon our bidding, our care, our attention, they would 
leave us leisure for nothing else. We must have been continu- 
ally upon the watch, and continually in fear; nor would this 
constitution have allowed of sleep.”’ Nor is undeserving of our 
notice the diversity in the human countenance, a matter seem- 
ingly of little, but in reality, and in various ways, of immense 
and, I may say, indispensable importance ; and, considering the 
small number of features out of which it is produced, truly 
astonishing. ‘ Of ten thousand eyes,” says the same pithy 
writer, “I do not know that it would be possible to match one 
but with its own fellow; or to distribute them into suitable 
pairs by any other selection than that which now obtains.’’? 
Many, indeed, are the topics on which we might, with advantage 
to our argument, insist. But it is out of the question. 

I might have been justified, as formerly observed, in assum- 
ing the fundamental truth of the existence of an intelligent 
Deity; and, considering the foundation as already laid, might at 
once have proceeded to the erection of the sacred superstructure. 
Even of such a primary truth, however, it is far from being unpro- 
fitable to dwell on the evidence. ‘“ The use,” says Dr. Campbell, 
“of reading elaborate treatises on the being and perfections of 
God, is more, perhaps, to fix the attention on the object than to 
give conviction to the understanding.’*® But there is more 
benefit than this. There is, first of all, a peculiar satisfaction 
enjoyed by the mind in reviewing the variety and extent of 
evidence by which the conviction it entertains of truths so 
fundamentally important is supported and justified ; in survey- 
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ing the substantial and satisfactory reasons it has for its belief ; 
in having that belief accounted for to itself as resting on the 
most indubitable grounds, and not at all the result of inconsiderate 
or educational credulity. In proportion as any doctrine is itself 
pleasing, must be the pleasure arising from being assured of its 
certainty, and seeing the variety of lights in which it is capable 
of being advantageously contemplated. The value of the 
evidence will be in proportion to the value of the truth which 
it proves. 

Some parts, it may further be remarked, of the evidence of 
the Divine existence being inseparably blended with the most 
impressive manifestations of the divine perfections, such a 
survey is eminently calculated to stir up and to keep alive the 
spirit of humble and animated devotion—that principle of 
enlightened piety, which is the first desideratum in every man’s 
character, and in a peculiar degree of the character of “ the man 
that ministers and serves the altar.’’ In the objections, too, which 
have been offered to this great truth, we have an opportunity 
of studying human nature under a very interesting, although 
deeply melancholy aspect. Our powers, moreover, of investi- 
gation and reasoning are at the same time improved by their 
exercise. Our minds are enlarged. We acquire ability to 
refute and to convince gainsayers (if, indeed, an atheist may 
at all be regarded as a fit subject to be reasoned with). And 
we are, lastly, furnished with a stock of facts and ideas, many 
of which may be appropriately and usefully employed in the 
occasional elucidation of other topics. 

On the present subject I would only further observe, that 
the argument is, in the strictest sense of the term, cumulative ; 
that is, every distinct instance of intelligence and design fur- 
nishes in itself a distinct and separate proof. The man who 
makes a watch proves himself a skilful agent, though he should 
not also have made a telescope ; and the existence of one watch 
would prove the existence of a maker, as certainly as the exist- 
ence of a thousand. ‘The proof,” says Dr. Paley, “is not a 
conclusion which lies at the end of a chain of reasoning, of which 
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chain each instance of contrivance is only a link, and of which, 
if one link fail, the whole falls ; but it is an argument separately 
supplied by every separate example. The eye proves it without 
the ear, and the ear without the eye; and an error in stating 
an example affects only that example.”* And thus, in the 
language of the poet,— 


— “that there is a God, 
All nature cries aloud through all her works.” 


Suppose a man, understanding mechanics, set down in the 
midst of a connected system of complex machinery, seeing all 
the parts adjusted together, all adapted to the production of a 
particular end, and the end actually wrought out before his eyes ; 
suppose such a person were to affirm that in all this there was 
no design, that all had come together by mere accident, and 
moved together by mere accident, and produced the result by 
mere accident. Should we not conclude that his intellect was 
out of order ? that there was some screw loose, some wheel dis- 
placed in his own mental machinery ? And are we then bound 
to concede the claim of a sound mind to the man who can take 
his stand amidst the wonders of nature; who can survey the 
starry heavens in all their magnificence and in all their match- 
less order ; who can examine the structures of animals and of 
plants ; who can discern the numberless final causes, and the 
astonishing adaptation of parts to uses, of means to the attain- 
ment of manifest ends; who, in a word, can travel, with his 
eyes open, through all the regions of nature without anywhere 
discovering the footsteps of Deity? I will not here take up 
the argument (an argument, however, which has been urged 
with great ingenuity, and with no less force), that a knowledge 
of all that exists must be necessary in every case to justify 
atheism ; inasmuch as, how atheistical soever a man may be 
with the knowledge he has, it is never possible for any man to 
be certain that in what remains of existence beyond what he 
knows, there may not be what, were it known to him, would 
confute his atheism, and prove the reality of a great First Cause. 
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I will not, I say, take up this mode of reasoning; because, 
though perfectly sound in its principle, there is reason to appre- 
hend that the mind which is unconvinced by existing evi- 
dence would remain in the same state of unbelief or of scepti- 
cism, were any imaginable augmentation of proof to be brought 
before it. And assuredly, if the saying of the poet be true— 


“ An undeyout astronomer is mad,” 


so must be an undevout naturalist, an undevout anatomist, and 
so must be every one who can pursue his researches into 
nature, without having his mind and heart drawn to 


—— “look through nature up to nature’s God!” 


Before proceeding to direct your attention to some of the 
different theories of atheism, I must revert for a few moments, 
and they need be but a few, to the sEconpD of the two subjects 
to which I promised to advert, namely, (now that we have so 
far disposed of the folly of the seNnTIMENT that there is no God) 
the equal folly of the wisu that there were none. 

II. It will require but little time and little pains to de- 
monstrate this. It is not at all improbable that such is really 
the meaning of the psalmist in the passage adverted to: ‘“ The 
fool ‘hath said in his heart—no God!”—and the unhallowed 
desire is most naturally accounted for by the character of the 
fool, as it immediately follows: “They are corrupt,” etc.? 

It has before been observed, that the existence of God must 
of necessity be at the foundation of all religion and all morality. 
The denial of this great truth removes the only object of all 
religious sentiment and religious feeling, and, at the same time, 
the radical principle of all moral obligation. You might 
reasonably, therefore, expect me, in making manifest the 
infatuated folly of the wish, to expatiate on all the wretched 
consequences that would ensue from the realization of it, to the 
rational and accountable population of our own and of other 
worlds, from the entire removal of all the restraints of con- 
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science, of all the salutary fears of a judgment to come, and of 
all the incitements to personal and social duty. What a 
world !—what a universe should we have without the dominion 
of a moral Governor! A universal hell! But I restrain my- 
self from any such speculations.: They are vain. They pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that, though Deity should cease to be, 
creation might continue to exist, and rational creatures to live, 
and think, and feel, and act. But this cannot for an instant 
be admitted. All creation is necessarily dependent, at every 
successive moment of its duration, on Him who gave it being. 
All hangs on the arm of omnipotence. Take away the uphold- 
ing power of Him for whose pleasure “ all things are and were 
created,” * and all would cease to be. Think, then, of the folly 
of the wish. The deluded sinner forms and indulges it in his 
heart, in order that he may gratify, without the stings of con- 
science, and without the horrors of anticipated judgment, the 
corrupt propensities of his fallen nature. But he forgets— 
strangely forgets, that, were his wish fulfilled, he himself could 
not, even for one moment longer, exist to enjoy those pleasures 
on which his heart is set! Nay, further, not only does his own 
continued existence depend on Him in whom, in common with 
all others, he “lives and moves and has his being;’’? but 
reflect for a moment on the unutterable selfishness of the wish. 
For the sake of his own short-lived indulgence in sin, he 
ventures to wish what, were it realized, would instantly blot out 
the universe, unpeople and desolate the immensity of space, 
and annihilate all existence. What would you think of the 
man, who, because, for the perpetration of some deed of vil- 
lany, with secrecy and with safety, he found it convenient and 
desirable to have a few moments of darkness, should wish the 
sun in the firmament extinguished, at the expense of involving 
all the worlds of our planetary system in the horrors of impene- 
trable midnight? But our sun might be extinguished. Our 
planetary system might be plunged in central darkness. All 
animal and vegetable life in it might be destroyed. And yet 
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other worlds and other systems might continue to roll in light, 
and enjoy all its vivifying and cheering influence. But to wish 
there were No Gop, is to wish the extinction of the sun of the 
universe, from whom proceeds every ray of joy that contributes 
to gladden creation. It is to wish universal confusion and 
wretchedness, the covering of all that lives with the pall of 
death, the instantaneous and final cessation of all light, and life, 
and being! Thus detestably base, as well as foolish, are the 
wishes of atheism. 

I conclude in the words of the same philosophical divine 
to whom I have more than once referred,—that “all jest- 
ing and scoffing on such a subject, is the most unmanly and 
unreasonable thing in the world;”* and that “even on the 
supposition of the possibility, and far more of the probability, 
of the existence of such a Being, it is reasonable for men to live 
piously and virtuously; and that vice and immorality are the 
most absurd and inexcusable things in nature.” * 

I must refer you, on the subjects of which we have been 
treating, to such works as Ray on the wisdom of God in crea- 
tion, Derham’s Astro-theology, and Physico-theology; books 
in general of anatomy and natural history; the prize essays of 
Brown and Sumner; the various more recent Bridgewater 
Treatises, such as those of Whewell, Bell, Prout, and Roget. I 
refer you also to the recent work of Lord Brougham, in which 
there are some beautiful illustrations of the argument from the 
material world; but of which the chief peculiarity lies in his 
applying the principle of the reasoning more fully and clearly 
than had been done, so far as I am aware, by any previous 
writer, to the phenomena of mind; of whose existence, as he 
alleges, we have even more certain evidence, in our own con- 
sciousness, than can be pleaded for the existence of an external 
creation; and the adaptation of whose intellectual and moral 
powers to specific ends, is evinced in ways so manifest, so 
diversified, and so wonderful. For the illustration of this part 
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of the subject, I must, for the present, satisfy myself with 
referring to the particular section of the work itself in which it 
is treated. Lord B., as it appears to me, although he has con- 
curred with Sir Charles Bell in supplying it with large and, in 
many respects, interesting and admirable illustrations, yet, 
when he happens directly to speak of it, does no more than 
sparing justice to the last of the works I have to mention and 
recommend, I mean Paley’s Natural Theology. I regard this 
work as one which, on the present subject, should not be read 
merely, but studied. Its peculiar distinction and excellence is, 
that instead of multiplying particulars to an indefinite and con- 
fusing extent, it makes a very happy and, at the same time, 
sufficiently numerous selection; and, especially, from that 
selection brings out the argument itself, with the most logical 
precision and cogency, associated with a beautifully natural 
simplicity, and a characteristic pithiness and natveté, quite his 
own, and such as stamp the treatise with a peculiar interest and 
value. Ray and Derham are more in the way of supplying the 
sources from which the argument is deducible, than of clearly 
eliciting and forcibly impressing the argument itself. 


VIL—ON DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF 
ATHEISM, ETC. 


We have arrived at the existence of a great First Cause: of a 
cause itself uncaused, independent, self-existent, eternal. Now 
with these attributes of being we necessarily associate another, 
that of immutability. The being that exists by an absolute 
necessity must, by the same necessity, be without change. It 
is evident that there can be no change without a cause, any 
more than there can be the commencement of existence without 
a cause. This cause, then, must either be extraneous to the 
being that undergoes the change, or inherent in the being itself. 
The former of these two suppositions is out of the question, 
being plainly contradictory of that independence which is 
involved in the idea of eternal existence. And as to the 
second supposition, it must be obvious that necessity of exist- 
ence applies, not to the essence only, but equally to all the 
qualities of the necessarily existent being. Whatever, either in 
essence or in properties, this necessarily existent being has from 
eternity been, he must have been by the same necessity. And 
as the necessity thus bears relation to all the parts, if I may so 
express myself, of our notion of this being, as well as to the 
whole, the possibility of change is precluded with regard to 
every property of this being, as well as with regard to his 
essence. The very supposition indeed of self-change involves, 
with reference to such a being, the same contradiction and 
absurdity as the idea of self-production. Besides, we cannot 
imagine a power of self-change, without extending the supposi- 
tion to a power of self-destruction, which is directly contrary to 
every conception of necessity of existence. 

From eternity, self-existence, and independence, there seems 
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another deduction equally legitimate with that of unchangeable- 
ness, namely, unlimited perfection. Every change, therefore, 
in this perfect being, must be a change in the way of deterio- 
ration or decrease. But to suppose such a change caused in 
himself by an infinitely perfect being, is, in unqualified terms, 
an absolute contradiction. 

Still further, when we once admit the possibility of change 
at all, we admit the possibility of the indefinite increase of 
that change. And as all change whatever in such a being 
must, as already observed, be in the way of deterioration, when 
we can once imagine the possibility of such a change beginning, 
we can, without feeling ourselves involved in any contradiction, 
suppose the deduction to go on even as far as to the cessation 
of existence altogether. In short, we find it impossible for us 
to separate our conception of immutability from that of neces- 
sary existence. 

I have introduced these observations at this point of our 
discussions, with the view of at once setting aside the hypo- 
thesis of the eternal existence of the material universe. It 
appears enough to say, that if the principles thus succinctly 
stated have in them any validity, the material world cannot 
have been eternal. Because we can readily, and without the 
slightest feeling of contradiction, conceive it to have been in 
many respects different from what it is. We actually see it 
undergoing incessant changes. Nor are we sensible of any 
absurdity or impossibility in supposing it never to have existed 
at all, or now to cease to be. 

That the material universe did not exist from eternity, but 
had a beginning, has, I am aware, been argued on various other 
grounds. These are derived from such considerations as the 
following :—The limited extent of the credible history of this 
world, or of any of its nations; the comparatively recent inven- 
tion of the most useful arts and sciences; a variety of pheno- 
mena in astronomy, which are conceived to indicate a decay, 
which, how slow and imperceptible soever in its progress, must 
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thesis of their eternal existence; certain calculations as to the 
population of our world; and certain appearances and tenden- 
cles on the surface of our globe; and along with these, the 
difficulty of accounting for the almost universal tradition of the 
beginning of the world in which we live. 

On these I cannot dwell. There is, however, one remark 
which may be made in regard to most, if not all, of such modes 
of reasoning, namely, that the proper idea of eternity is almost 
unavoidably lost sight of, and language used that is altogether 
inconsistent with it. For example, it is said :—‘‘ The arts and 
sciences would probably have existed sooner, and have been 
carried further, had the world been eternal ;” and again :— 
“The sun is continually losing some of its light, and consequently 
must long ere this time have been reduced to utter darkness, if 
the world had been eternal ;’’ and so of others. Now, in such 
language, there is evidently a contradictory application to 
eternity of the attributes of time. It seems to be forgotten 
that in the former there can exist no such relations as sooner 
and later. At the same time, the argument is of force in 
regard to any limited duration of time; and, when so viewed, 
it is conclusive; inasmuch as whatever goes to prove that the 
world cannot have existed for even an indefinite period of 
time, but presents evidences of a comparatively recent origin, 
clearly establishes, of course, the position that it cannot have 
existed from eternity. And this is what is meant by the argument. 

In one of the views of it, it is thus stated by Dr. Dwight: 
—‘ That this world, in its present form, was not eternal, is 
certain ; because its surface is continually changing and ap- 
proximating towards a level. If we suppose one particle only 
to have descended from the higher towards the lower parts of 
the surface in an age, or in a million of ages, the whole, unless 
counteracted by opposing causes (and in most places there is no 
trace of such causes), must have become an entire level at a 
period too distant to be conceived by any mind, or expressed 
by any numbers. Yet millions of tons annually descend towards 
the centre. The date of the earth, in its present state, must 
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therefore have begun at a time not far distant.’ I need not 


say that this applies only to the earth in its present form. 

I confess I prefer the simple but conclusive argument against 
the eternity of the material world, which has already been stated. 
Eternity implies necessary existence ; and necessary existence 
unplies immutability. The material world is not immutable, but 
is incessantly changing; therefore it is not necessarily existent, 
and cannot have been eternal. 

I am aware that the eternity of the material universe is said 
to have been held by some of the ancient philosophers, in 
another view of it, namely, as the eternal effect of an eternal 
cause. Such is the sentiment ascribed to both Aristotle and 
Plato, or at least the followers of the latter. By the former, 
however, it was considered as necessary—‘ a necessary eternal 
effect, flowing from the energy of the divine nature.” The 
latter regarded it as “an eternal voluntary emanation from a 
supreme and infinitely perfect cause.’’* 

Now, if eternity of existence involves in it the idea of 
necessity of existence, the former of these two hypotheses, the 
Aristotelian, is more consistent with itself than the latter. In 
the notion of the voluntary causation of any effect, there is 
obviously and unavoidably implied the dependence of the effect 
upon its producing cause; by which, of course, the necessity of 
its existence is destroyed, and consequently, if the principles laid 
down be correct, the possibility of its eternity. But even with 
regard to the Aristotelian hypothesis, let it be noted :—It has 
been shewn, that whatever is eternal in its existence must be 
necessary. An eternal effect, then, must possess this necessity 
as much as its eternal cause. An eternal effect of an eternal 
cause must be of convertible import with a necessary effect of a 
necessary cause. But then necessity, in like manner, implies 
immutability ; and therefore this latter expression must be equi- 
valent to an immutable effect of an immutable cause, inasmuch 
as a necessary effect must possess the same attributes as are 
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possessed by its necessary cause. Whatever is justly inferred 
from necessity in the one, being, of course, with the same con- 
clusiveness inferred from it in the other. But we know it, we 
see it, to be otherwise. Immutability is anything but an attri- 
bute of the material world. It presents every appearance of 
unceasing changeableness, and every indication of unceasing 
dependence. It must have had a beginning. Further than 
this we go not at present. The time of its commencement is 
an entirely distinct question. 

Thus the eternity of the material world is untenable in any 
one of the views that can be taken of it; whether as necessarily 
existent in itself, or as the necessary eternal effect of a neces- 
sary eternal cause, or as the eternal voluntary effect of a neces- 
sary and eternal cause. 

There was one point in which the atheistical philosophers of 
antiquity appear to have agreed, namely, that nothing existed 
besides matter. In the views entertained by them, however, 
relative to this existing matter, they widely differed. Some of 
them had some strange unintelligible notions about its being 
animated, pervaded by some universal but inexplicable principle 
of life. By others it was held to be inanimate, without life. 
These latter were denominated the atomic philosophers. To 
this class belonged the celebrated Epicurus, whose system can- 
not be regarded otherwise than as one of atheism. For while 
nominally it admitted the existence of gods, this seems to have 
been nothing more than a complimentary conformity to the 
popular notions, inasmuch as both creation and providence were 
denied; the universe owing neither its existence, its preserva- 
‘tion, nor its government to any or to all of these deities. 

In the atheistical system of this philosopher, there is a vast 
deal that is assumed. It presupposes infinite space, and the 
eternal existence of matter in this space, and of the matter in 
the form of infinitesimally minute particles or atoms. In this 
way, it will be perceived it does not pretend to account for the 
existence of the world, that is, for creation. Creation forms no 
part of it. It professes to account only for the world’s forma- 
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tion, that is, for its existence in the state in which we find it. 
It is, therefore, burdened with all the difficulties ¢onnected with 
the eternity of matter which have already been adverted to. 
But the eternity of the material, and of the material in the state 
described of atomic minuteness of particles, is not its only 
assumption. Even in regard to the world’s formation, or the 
reduction of these atoms to their present order, in all the variety 
of actual existence, there is still a vast deal taken for granted, 
without any attempt to account for it. It assumes, for ex- 
ample, the very first thing necessary to the production of any 
effect at all, to these atoms assuming any forms whatever by 
mutual combination; I mean motion, individual and relative. 
Whence this motion? What imparted the original impulse ? 
To call it innate, is worse than saying nothing, or than even 
making a further assumption. It is self-contradictory. The 
very word innate implies production—implies that the thing 
itself is produced, and produced with this property of motion 
(for it is more than mobility) belonging to it. Without, how- 
ever, insisting on this, suppose the motion satisfactorily accounted 
for by this innate conatus ad motum. And suppose still further, 
this conatus having operated to the production of actual motion 
from all eternity. Then comes the further question :—In what 
directions did the atoms move? If in parallel lines, they could 
never have come into contact with each other; and, so far as 
forms from their combination were concerned, might as well have 
been at rest. And if in oblique lines (as, after he was pressed 
with this uselessness of their parallel movement, he was con- 
strained to affirm), then, whence arose this obliquity ? Whence 
the various directions of their respective courses, so as to insure 
their meeting at certain angles and at certain points, so as to 
produce certain conformations ? 

When we go a little further with this system, and imagine 
all the endlessly diversified forms of being in actual existence, 
great and small, animate and inanimate, brute and intelligent, 
as having been produced by a fortuitous concourse of these infi- 
nitesimal particles, we stand in absolute amazement at the weak- 
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ness and credulity of the human understanding. It is assuredly 
much liker one of the wild vagaries of lunacy than the grave 
conception of a sound mind. ‘The feelings, indeed, with which 
the contemplation of it is fitted to affect us, are various. When 
regarded as a manifestation of human imbecility on such subjects, 
it is humbling and mortifying to the pride of our nature. When 
contemplated as betraying the natural atheism of the human 
heart, it inspires emotions of a more serious character. When 
viewed simply in itself, there cannot be a fairer subject for ridi- 
cule. For though ridicule is not the test of truth, yet there is 
such a thing as the ridiculous, in which every rational idea of 
truth is out of the question; and ridiculed, accordingly, the 
scheme has been. Suppose as many millions as you will of 
boxes with their respective lids, or of prisms with their respec- 
tive sheaths, scattered through a limited portion of infinite space, 
and set into fortuitous motion, it is infinity to one if ever any 
box meet with its own lid, or any prism with its own sheath. 
Cicero, happily enough, exposes the folly of the theory, by sup- 
posing an incalculable number of letters thrown accidentally into 
promiscuous motion. It is quite as reasonable to suppose the 
Iliad, or any other extensive and regular work of genius, to have 
been by this means produced, as to suppose the world, and all 
in it, to have been the result of Epicurus’s fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. 

Epicurus denied a providence; holding that the gods took 
no concern whatever in the affairs of men. In this he was, no 
doubt, consistent. It is not, I think, improbable that this senti- 
ment might be first in order, and might lead him to the system 
held by him, as to the eternity of matter and the fortuitous for- 
mation of all things; the admission of creation by one omnipo- 
tent agent, or by any number of agents, being manifestly incon- 
sistent with such a denial of providence. Whatever reasons 
induced Deity to create could not but induce him to superintend 
and take care of what he has created.’ 

It is not without useful instruction to look at some of the 


1 See Leland’s Deist. Writers, vol. i. p. 335. 
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absurdities rising in the climax of irrationality, which on this 
subject, the formation of the world and all its variety of exist- 
ences, have been advanced. It has been said, all must have 
had some form; and why not that which actually subsists, as 
well as any other? But thisis not reasoning. It is egregious 
trifling. It is refuted instantly, and put to shame by the end- 
less diversity in the striking and irresistibly manifest adaptation 
of instruments to uses, of means to ends, which, in great things 
and in small, pervades the whole of that portion of the universe 
that has come within the range of our investigation. The 
regularity of such adaptation precludes every possibility of acci- 
dent. It is not a thing which merely happens, as we might say, 
at a chance time, to one thing here, and another there. The 
cases In which it occurs are not like prizes in a lottery where to 
one prize there is a large proportion of blanks. It is uniform ; 
and uniformity and chance are terms mutually contradictory, 
and destructive of each other. If there can be anything more 
foolish, it may perhaps be found in the preposterous affirmation : 
—These forms which now exist are only some of numberless 
possible combinations of matter which have successively existed. 
Make the supposition. Then, if all the forms and combinations 
now existing are such as display evident indications of intelli- 
gence and design, the whole of this uniform analogy leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion, that those which have before existed 
were of the same description. But in truth, the supposition is 
wildly gratuitous. The expectation engendered by it would be, 
that we should find a vast number of abortive attempts of muti- 
lated and imperfect creatures in multitudinous variety, like the 
conatus of nature at the production of something new, with 
different degrees of accidental success. But, in point of fact, we 
discover nothing whatever corresponding with such an expecta- 
tion. 

In opposition to all evidence of design or of final cause, or 
adaptation, it has been by some alleged, that, instead of the parts 
having been made for their respective uses, the uses have arisen 
out of the parts. The animal may only have discovered that a 
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particular part of its structure is capable of being applied in a parti- 
cular way, and for a particular purpose. On this hypothesis, if 
indeed it must be dignified with such a designation, the eye was 
not made for vision ; but the animal, finding an eye in its head, has 
found out that such a use may be made of it!! Shall I insult your 
understandings by offering any comment on what it cannot be 
admitted to be within the limit of the possible that any man 
could ever be serious in holding? And yet even this has not 
brought us to the acmé of absurdity. It will at once occur to 
you, to ask if this were in any case conceivable in regard to the 
animal world, what is to be made of it in the vegetable, where 
the uses are, in many instances, not less manifest and striking, 
and where, at the same time, any concurrence of will and intelli- 
gence and power of discovery is out of the question? But what 
say you to the further hypothesis (for there is no depth of de- 
grading folly into which atheism has not led its deluded votaries), 
which not merely supposes the part to exist, and the creature to 
find out a purpose to which it may be applied, but the parts 
themselves actually to arise from the animal’s discovering its 
need of them!! Riswm teneatis/ Is it necessary either to ask 
or to answer the question, how an animal could ever become 
sensible of its need of that of which, from the nature of the thing, 
it could form no manner of conception? Now could the need 
of sight ever have been felt, when of such a thing as seeing there 
could not have been even the remotest idea till the organ existed 
by means of which the idea is obtained 2? And then, supposing 
the need actually felt, is it necessary to ask or to answer the fur- 
ther question, by what conceivable process this feeling of need 
was to generate an eye, regularly to fill the two cavities in the 
skull of every animal, or the many in the heads and probosces 
of various insects, with these most exquisite and wonderful 
organs? Or that taking a fancy to hear (although of hearing 
any more than of seeing, there could exist no possible concep- 
tion), that fancy should fill up the secret cavity of every cranium, 
with the no less complex and, if possible, even more delicate and 
beautiful structure, the ear ?—an organ which, obtruding itself 
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less upon our notice, is apt to be overlooked, but which for 
intricacy and elegance, and perfection of contrivance, is unsur- 
passed by any other organ of our frame ? And then, moreover, 
the supposition is contrary to fact. The eye and the ear exist 
before any need can be felt. They exist in the head of the 
foetus in the womb. In his beautiful chapter on “ Prospective 
Contrivances ”’ the same observation is applied by Dr. Paley to 
the lungs. ‘ Composed of air-vessels, where there is no air, 
elaborately constructed for the alternate admission and exclusion 
of an elastic fluid, where no such fluid exists; this great organ, 
with the whole apparatus belonging to it, lies collapsed in the 
foetal thorax, yet in order and in readiness for action, the first 
moment that the occasion requires its service. This is having 
a machine locked up in store for future use, which incontestably 
proves that the case was expected to occur in which this use 
might be experienced; but expectation is the proper act of 
intelligence. Considering the state in which an animal exists 
before its birth, I should look for nothing less in its body than 
a system of lungs. It is like finding a pair of bellows in the 
bottom of the sea, of no sort of use in the situation in which 
they are found; formed for an action which was impossible to 
be exerted ; holding no relation or fitness to the element by 
which they are surrounded, but both to another element in 
another place.” ! 
Nothing can more thoroughly manifest the sualiaes folly 
of the hypothesis of which I have just made mention, than these 
‘“ prospective contrivances.’’ And in the instance now referred 
to of the lungs, there is the further manifestation of a design, 
altogether unknown of course to the creature in which it is 
found, existing even ere it comes into life, and still longer, ere it 
comes to the exercise of thought or will in the temporary expe- 
dients for maintaining its vitality and growth ere it is separated 
from the mother, and becomes dependent on the working of its 
own organs. 

While the blood of the foetus in the womb is purified by 
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passing through the lungs of the mother, in other words, by the 
mother’s own blood; and so long as its own lungs are not 
required for the process of oxygenation, there is a temporary pas- 
sage between the two chambers of the heart, and a temporary 
duct between the pulmonary artery (the artery that is prepared 
for conducting the blood to the lungs, but which is not yet 
needed), and the great artery, the aorta, that, like a large pipe, 
receives the blood immediately from the heart, to be distributed 
in gradually diminishing vessels throughout the body. By these 
temporary provisions, the fcetal circulation is completed, forming 
for the time of gestation, a part of the maternal. But the in- 
stant parturition has taken place, and by the cutting of the 
umbilical cord, the connexion is severed between the mother and 
the babe, then the vital air finds entrance to the heretofore col- 
lapsed and useless lungs, indicated by the effort of nature in 
the first cry of the child’s new and independent existence ; and 
then, too, the temporary opening in the foetal heart closes, and 
the temporary duct shrivels into a hgament! These things are 
not surely the result of the creature’s own discoveries of its need 
and conatus at its supply. It is humiliating to think of human 
minds having ever admitted so outrageous a satire upon all that 
is called philosophy.* 

A deal of nonsense too has been talked and written, about 
a principle of order. J may well pass it by; for in truth it 
is nothing. What can a principle do? Devise anything ? 
Execute anything? A principle has, and can have, no sub- 
sistence in itself. Its subsistence must be in a designing mind. 
It constitutes that by which such a kind is directed in its con- 
trivances and operations. 

There are, as might be expected, not a few points, in regard 
to the designs of the Former of all things, about which we are in 
ignorance. But our ignorance of some things ought not, on any 

1 The most notorious resuscitation of this theory is the recent work called 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” which has done good service to the cause of truth, by 
calling forth most admirable exposures of its misrepresented facts and shallow 


sophistry ; and most satisfying demonstrations of the Theistic argument from marks 
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principle of sound reasoning, in the least to shake conclusions that 
are fairly deducible from the knowledge we have of other things. 

We have reason to think that many uses in natural objects 
are now known, which (without venturing to affirm anything 
as to earlier times) were, in periods preceding our own, undis- 
covered, having either never been known, or, which is more 
probably the truth, the knowledge of them having been lost. 
And we have no reason to think that, in this department, we 
' have reached the ultima Thule of discovery. But the more are 
discovered, the greater becomes our confidence, that in those 
which remain hidden there will be found, in the progress of 
successful investigation, the same wonders of “ wisdom and 
knowledge.” A proper impression of the limited nature of our 
faculties will prevent us from ever venturing to affirm, respecting 
anything whatever we find in nature, that it is useless. The 
same assertion would have been just as rational formerly, 
respecting many things of which we now know the uses—uses, 
in not a few instances, the most important and curious, as it is 
now respecting aught that remains as yet undiscovered. There 
are various illustrations which might be introduced here ; but 
they belong more directly to the discussion of the different 
attributes or perfections of the divine character. All I shall 
further observe on the subject before us, is, that adherence to 
the rule, already more than once adverted to, of not suffering 
our confidence in what we do know to be disturbed by what we 
do not know, is justly represented by Paley as constituting true 
fortitude of understanding. ‘If we perceive,” says he, “a 
useful end, and means adapted to that end, we perceive enough 
for our conclusion. If these things be clear, no matter what is 
obscure. The argument is finished. For instance, if the 
utility of vision to the animal that enjoys it, and the adaptation 
of the eye to that office, be evident and certain (and I can 
mention nothing that is more so) ought it to prejudice the 
inference which we draw from these premises, that we cannot 
explain the use of the spleen?”* Again—‘ I take it to be a 
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general way of infusing doubts and scruples into the mind, to 
recall to it its own ignorance, its own imbecility ; to tell us 
that upon these subjects we know little ; that little imperfectly ; 
or rather, that we know nothing properly about the matter. 
‘These suggestions so fall in with our consciousness, as sometimes 
to produce a general distrust of our faculties and our conclusions. 
But this is an unfounded jealousy. The uncertainty of one 
thing does not necessarily affect the certainty of another thing. 
Our ignorance upon many points need not suspend our assurance 
of a few.”+ I press these principles the more upon your 
attentive consideration, because they are applicable, not to the 
subject alone which is now engaging us, but to a great variety 
of others. They have a place among the general laws of 
reasoning, and should be borne in mind in every department of 
our speculations and inquiries. 

You may think a number of the opinions and fancies of 
which we have been taking notice unworthy of that notice, brief 
and passing as it has been. But it is not always the intrinsic 
value of human opinions that constitutes the sole reason for 
bestowing attention upon them. In the history of such opinions, 
we have the natural history to no inconsiderable extent of the 
human mind. We have remarkable manifestations of its 
generic and its more specific and peculiar characteristics, and of 
the various ways in which its speculations and decisions are 
influenced. We have, in a word, a very considerable portion 
of the data on which our views of human nature, in as far as 
they are formed from observation and experience, must rest. 
~ Tam aware that other grounds of argument, possessed of a 
greater or less degree of solidity, have been taken up for proving 
the existence of God, besides those to which I have hitherto 
confined your attention. or example, it has been argued 
from the universal consent of mankind, in all ages and nations: 
the universality of such consent being regarded as sufficiently 
ascertained from all ancient history, and from the reports of 
voyagers and travellers in all parts of our globe. Suppose 

1 Works, vol. iv. Nat. Theol. ch. 5. p. 49. 
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the fact were established (although the more authentic ac- 
counts of some modern missionaries have, in different in- 
stances, thrown a shade of doubt over it) I should be disposed, 
instead of giving it the place of a separate argument, to view it 
rather as a confirmation, a sort of buttress, to the preceding | 
reasonings, particularly those in which the beng of God has 
been inferred from his works. There appear to be only three 
ways in which the universality of this sentiment can be 
accounted for. Either, 1. The idea of God must be innate, 
an original impression on the human mind, a species of intel- 
lectual instinct. Or, 2. It must be the result of original and 
traditionary revelation. Or, 3. It must be the consequence of 
the obviousness to the human understanding of the inference 
from. effect to cause—from work and design to agent and 
designer. 

1. We need not, on this subject, revive the exploded notion 
of innate ideas. And even were that doctrine established, it 
might be remarked that religion must be considered as having 
its basis, not in instinct, but in reason, and that the endless 
diversity of forms and modifications under which, among man- 
kind, the notion of Deity has prevailed, bears not the remotest 
analogy to the uniformity of an instinctive principle. 

2. And as to the other two views, it is not easy to separate 
them. ‘The universality of the sentiment in question may 
have arisen, not from the one or from the other regarded by 
itself, but from a combination of both. And, indeed, it is 
difficult, I may say impossible for us to assign, with any precision 
or confidence, to each of the two, its distinct amount of influence 
in its production. But whether we trace the supposed fact of 
universality to the one or to the other, or to the united operation 
of both (and to one or other or both, it would seem we must 
trace it), it is obvious that it tells alike in evidence. I should 
not, at the same time, be disposed to make this universal consent 
of mankind a “ chief corner stone” in the evidential foundation 
of the divine existence. Whenever there is any degree of dubiety, 
how small soever, about the reality of a fact, it has the inevitable 
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effect of giving weakness instead of strength to our case, when 
we assume that fact at all as the basis of our argument. 

With such reasonings as the following, for example, we can 
never either be satisfied ourselves or satisfy others :—‘‘ As to 
the second branch of the objection, that there are some parts of 
the world where the people seem to be so stupid as neither to 
own nor worship a god. ‘This is hard to be proved; neither 
have any that have asserted it had that familiarity with them as 
to be able to determine what their sentiments are about this 
matter. But suppose it were true, in fact, that some nations 
have no notions of a god or of religion, nothing could be argued 
from it but that such nations are barbarous and brutish, and 
though they have the principle of reason, do not act like reason- 
able creatures: and it is sufficient to our purpose to assert that 
men acting like reasonable creatures, or who argue from those | 
principles of reason that they are born with, may from them 
conclude that there is a God.’’? 

Who does not perceive what a shifting of ground is here? 
The author had set out with inferring the existence of God from 
the universal consent of mankind: and he concludes by still 
affirming the inference valid, even on the supposition of the 
very fact on which it is founded not existing, being no fact, 
His argument is, that the belief of the existence of a God 
accords with reason, because all men have actually entertained 
this belief; and yet, in closing his argument, he inverts this 
position, and assuming the reasonableness of the belief, infers 
from the absence of it among any tribes where it was not to be 
found, the irrationality and brutish stupidity of those tribes. 
What is this but saying, “it must be true, for all men believe 
it, and if any do not believe it they must be brutally stupid, for 
it certainly is true.” But this is not reasoning. And it serves 
only to shew, that even by those who use it, this argument is 
not felt to be very substantial. 

Let me press the observation upon you as an important one 
in all controversial discussion, that whenever we found a con- 


1 Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, vol. i. quest. 2, p. 15. 
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clusion upon an alleged fact, our first business must be clearly 
to ascertain its reality, entire or partial. If this cannot be 
satisfactorily done, we ought, in all fairness, to give up our con- 
clusion. If the alleged fact is proved false, it must be aban- 
doned entirely. The uncertainty of the conclusion must of 
course be always in proportion to the uncertainty of the fact. 
And a mere uncertainty in such a case is but little worth. The 
candour of relinquishing it will more effectually serve our cause 
than all it can avail in itself to support it. 

Closely connected with this is the argument drawn from ‘the 
nature and office of conscience, which is that whereby the soul 
takes a view of itself and of its own actions, as good or evil, 
and considers itself as under a law to a superior being, from 
whom it expects rewards or punishments, and this evidently 
proves a God.”* This description of argument resolves itself 
very much into the former. For without entering now into 
any discussion about the nature of conscience, it appears suffi- 
ciently obvious that there can be no sentiment of responsibility 
that does not presuppose a conviction or impression of the 
existence of a being or beings to whom we are responsible. 
Remove such conviction or impression, whencesoever arising, 
and the feeling of responsibility inevitably vanishes along with 
it. The universality of the feeling of accountableness must 
therefore be founded in the universality of the impression or 
belief of the being of a God or gods; moral responsibility with- 
out a moral governor being a nonentity. How can the feeling 
of accountableness be a valid proof of the existence of a deity, 
when the existence of a deity must be previously assumed in 
order to the very possibility of the feeling of accountableness ? 
The only ground must be, the actual existence of such impres- 
sions in the mind, as the suggestions of nature; the one, as I 
have before said, a kind of intellectual, and the other a species 
of moral instinct, and the two correlates to each other. I would 
not be for altogether rejecting this; but we must have stronger 
and surer ground. 


1 Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, vol, i. quest. 2, p. 15. 
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By some modern philosophers, however, this moral argu- 
ment for the existence of God has been regarded as the very 
corner stone on which the belief of it rests; the sense of moral 
accountableness bemg deep-seated in our natural mental consti- 
tution ; a sentiment of which we are unable to rid ourselves: 
from which the conclusion is, that there must have been an 
author, or framer of that constitution, by whom it has been 
placed there. And I presume the “ intentional consciousness,” 
on which Neander and others lay so much stress, is to be 
resolved into something of this nature. The existence of any 
being extraneous to ourselves, whether created or divine, hardly 
can be regarded as coming within the range of consciousness ; 
consciousness properly relating to what exists or passes in our 
own minds. ‘The intentional consciousness of the being of a 
God must, we presume, arise from this conscious sense of 
responsibility giving rise to, what is necessarily connected with 
it, the belief in the existence of a Being to whose tribunal we 
are amenable. I would be far, I repeat, from placing no reli- 
ance, or even little, on this argument. In all the religions of 
mankind this consciousness of responsibility discovers itself. 
Yet the argument on which Paul appears chiefly to rest, is that 
from the material universe :—‘“ For the invisible things of God, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, are, since the creation of 
the world, clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.”! So that, when Neander represents the conviction of 
the being of a God from the “ intentional consciousness,” as 
being previously indispensable to any man’s perception of the 
evidence for it found in external nature ;—when he says, “ the 
works of creation only reveal God to him who already has a 
consciousness of the divine existence ;’’ and “ he who has not 
God within can find him nowhere,” he surely carries this proof 
to quite an unwarrantable extreme. 

Other modes of reasoning I leave you to find in the ordi- 
nary Bodies and Institutes of Theology. 
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Ir is long since Cicero said: ‘‘ Nil tam absurdum quod non dici 
potest ab aliquo philosophorum.” I am disposed to think that 
what I have to lay before you in the present lecture may of 
itself be sufficient ground for saying: ‘“ This witness is true.””? 
Philosophy and wisdom are not always convertible terms. And 
I must confess there are few things that have of late annoyed 
me more, on account of its mischievous tendency on the minds 
of young inquirers after truth, than our having men charac- 
terized, and held up to admiration, as “the greatest thinkers of 
their own or of any age,” whose thinking has only served to 
conduct them into the twilight of scepticism, or even into the 
thick darkness of atheism. A great thinker ought surely to be 
a wise thinker. And how can he be as a thinker, either wise 
or great, who is thus conducted by his thinking into what the 
wisdom of the All-wise has stamped with the deepest impress of 
folly? It is true, indeed, sadly true, that we not seldom see 
splendid genius in union with infidel sentiments and _ irreligious 
character. How much soever we may mourn over such union, 
there is no reason, it may be alleged, why we should not admire 
the genius, and give expression to the admiration. I grant it. 
But the cases are not altogether parallel. The genius in such 
eases is not in general that which is actually expended in prov- 
ing divine revelation false, or directly inculcating principles of 
impiety. Such may be the indirect tendency of its productions. 
But the productions themselves pertain to other departments. 
It is genius displayed in the departments of poetry, or history, 
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or science, or romance, or some other sphere of literary reputa- 
tion. But as to thinking, the man who is extolled as a thinker 
surely cannot be regarded as entitled to the applause bestowed 
upon him, unless he thinks wisely and well. With all its seem- 
ing profundity, the thinking cannot be really deep that is not 
sound. ‘There is no real depth but in truth. There may be 
much that is unintelligible; and what a man finds he cannot 
comprehend, he may conclude, being unwilling to rate his own 
understanding low, to be wonderfully profound; seeing it is so 
profound that even the lie of his intellect, which he has not 
been wont to regard as specially defective in length, is unable 
to sound it. Yet, after all, there may be more of depth in the 
words than in the sense. Extraordinary terms are employed, 
invented for the purpose; and the use of these gives the incon- 
siderate reader the impression of a meaning underlying them 
such as none of the existing terms of language were adequate to 
convey. This is always suspicious. It ever excites the sur- 
mise of an affectation of originality and profundity of thought, 
where, could the terms be understood, it would be found but 
surface-work after all, There are subjects, moreover, on which 
nothing is easier than for a man to get out of his own depth, 
and so to draw others after him out of theirs. But it does not 
follow from his having got out of his depth that he is really 
profound. If a man really dives deep into the abysses of 
thought, the proof of this should be his bringing up wisdom from 
those abysses. If the abyss is one of truth, such wisdom must, 
in its perfection, be found at the bottom. What are we, then, 
to think or say of the man who pretends to have dived to the 
very deepest of the depths of thought, and comes up with 
folly? Are we not driven to the conclusion, that the depths 
which he has been penetrating and exploring have not been 
depths of wisdom? that if he brings up falsehood, they have 

1 “One day, when Talleyrand was conversing with the second consul concern- 
ing Sieyes, Pambareree said: ‘Sieyes isa very profound man.’ ‘Profound!’ said 
Talleyrand, ‘yes, he is a cavity, a perfect cavity.’” There is such a thing as this 
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not been depths of truth? that, so far as wisdom and truth are 
concerned (the only articles worth finding as the result of 
thought), the depths have been imaginary rather than real. 
Such is the conclusion to which, I do freely confess, I am con- 
strained. to come, as to those “ great thinkers,” who, having 
plunged into the unfathomable depths, further under the surface 
than any of their predecessors in the diving line, have come 
up with the discovery (under various forms, but essentially the 
same) that there is no God! 

It is far from my intention to enter at large into the dis- 
cussion of the atheistical systems of the “ great thinkers”’ of the 
German school. Indeed, I must frankly profess myself quite 
incompetent to the task, inasmuch as I cannot pretend to 
grapple with what I do not understand; and I am quite free 
to say, how much soever it may let your instructor down in 
your estimation, that not a few of the speculations in question 
are quite too much for my poor brain. All that, in regard to 
some of them, I have found myself able to attain, has been a 
kind of glimmering “ apperception”’ (to use a favourite word of 
their own) of their being something very much like nonsense, 
magniloquence without meaning. My purpose is to touch very 
briefly on the principles in the systems of a few of the leaders 
of that school in Germany, whose speculations are immediately 
connected with our present subject; to give you a taste, not 
for them, but of them. And I have a notion that the taste will 
be enough. 

I shall confine myself, so far as Germany is concerned, to 
the following writers; Spimoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel ; and the sources from which I draw my information will 
be Mr. Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy, and Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines. For, to tell the honest truth, I should 
reckon any little portion of the brief remainder of life but ill 
spent in ransacking the originals, and far more so in setting 
about the study of German for such a purpose. I confine myself 
also entirely to the speculations of those philosophers which bear 
immediate relation to our present subject, the being of a God. 
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SPINOZA was a Jew. He was educated in all the contemp- 
tible crudities and absurdities of rabbinical learning. To an 
intelligent and inquisitive mind, as his appears to have been 
even from early boyhood, such training was but ill fitted to 
inspire respect for religious truth. It produced, as might have 
been anticipated, an early disgust. When the Bible was likened 
to water, the Mishna to wine, and the Gemara to balmy spice, 
the comments of human folly thus placed above the unadulte- 
rated wisdom of the living oracles of divine truth; and when the 
questions of youthful curiosity were repressed and reproved 
instead of being met and satisfied, it is not to be greatly won- 
dered at that the result should have been what it turned out, 
sceptical speculation, and ultimate atheism: for such, though not 
so called, was the philosophy of Spinoza, pantheism being only 
a species of that genus. 

Without dwelling on the processes of thought by which he 
was led to his conclusions (if conclusions, after all, they could 
properly be called even in his own mind), I have merely and 
very briefly to state the conclusions themselves. According to 
this philosopher, then, we are to conceive of one eternally self- 
existent substance. It is not God and matter eternally co-exist- 
ing that is to be imagined; neither is it God, as an eternal 
self-existent intelligence, creating matter, bringing it into 
existence out of nothing. God is not to be regarded at all as a 
Creator, but simply as substance or being. ‘This being is to be 
conceived of as possessing infinite extension and infinite thought, 
and these attributes are to be conceived of as “ involving an 
infinite number of finite determinations. These determinations 
constitute the phenomenal world; those of the infinite thought 
giving rise to finite minds, and those of the infinite extension to 
all material existences.” 

You are not to consider this as at all meaning that the infi- 
nite substance or being gives origin, by anything of the nature 
of will or power, to such minds and such material existences. 
All finite minds and finite material existences are only evolutions 
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of itself, evolutions of the one infinite self-existent substance ; 
not from it, but of it; not produced by it and distinct from it, 
but still parts of it. With the inevitable inconsistency of all 
such systems, while necessary self-existence is admitted to imply 
freedom, there existing, of course, no other being to be a restric- 
tion or hinderance, yet this freedom is exclusive of all will, all 
volition, and is to be regarded as consisting ‘‘ in his ever unfold- 
ing his own essential being without hinderance or restraint.” 
What, then, have we? An “ infinite number of finite determi- 
nations, but these the determinations of no will! And as for 
divine thought, what is it? It is not the thought of an infinite 
thinking and understanding mind. No such thing. ‘“ God,” 
according to this hypothesis, ‘“ eternally thinks, but contemplates 
only Himself, without ideas, without the flow of consciousness, 
without an understanding in the ordinary sense. His intelli- 
gence is one eternal unchangeable gaze upon truth, that is, upon 
Himself.”* J give it you in Mr. Morell’s words; for having no 
pretensions to the understanding of it, I can hardly venture to 
put it into any of myown. The substance of the system is, that 
God, instead of being the cause of all things, is the essence of 
which all things consist. The mind of man is a mode of the 
infinite thought; the human body a mode of the infinite exten- 
sion. Both are but parts; or (if you will) attributes of the infi- 
nite substance. I have at present nothing to do with Spinoza’s 
more general philosophical or psychological views. Neither is 
it my business now to trace his ideas on the subject before us 
further back, to Descartes and Malebranche, of whose theories 
respectively they have been regarded as legitimate sequences— 
as only carrying them out to their fair conclusions. You at 
once perceive that the system, whencesoever derived, whether 
the thread of it was furnished by previous so¢-disant philosophers, 
or whether he had the merit of spinning it, original and entire, 
from his own brain, is a system of pure pantheism, the mental 
and material universe being merely the development of God’s 
infinite substance, God being all things, and all things God ; 
Morell, Hist. of Philos. vol. i. p. 186., 
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every mind but a portion of the infinite thought, and every ma- 
terial existence a portion of the infinite extension. Mr. Morell’s 
representation of this is most just. ‘ That Spinoza affirmed the 
existence of a God, and affirmed it so earnestly as to merit the 
appellation given to him by Novalis, of ‘the God-intoxicated 
man,’ may be readily admitted in a certain sense; but that he 
allowed the existence of a God, in the ordinary and Christian 
acceptation of that term, is far from being the case. A being to 
whom understanding, will, and even personality is denied; a 
being who does not create, but simply is; who does not act, but 
simply unfolds; who does not purpose, but brings all things to 
pass by the necessary law of his own ‘existence, such a being 
cannot be a father, a friend, a benefactor; in a word, cannot be 
a God to man, for man is but a part of himself. It may be 
more correct to term the philosophy of Spinoza pantheism than 
atheism; but if we take the common idea and definition of a 
deity as valid, then assuredly we must conclude that the God of 
Spinoza is no God, and that his pantheism is only a more imposing 
form of atheism.” I might dispute the correctness of the epi- 
thet “more imposing;” for how can anything well be less 
imposing than the idea of all existences arising from the neces- 
sary self-development of the original infinite existence? Yet 
this original existence, possesses no understanding, exercises no 
will; while at the same time, all the endless varieties of mental 
and material being are the results of “‘an infinite number of 
finite determinations ;”’ there being no properly intelligent mind, 
and yet infinite thought: and the development of this thought, 
itself existing without a mind, gives being to thinking minds! 
And then the whole of the materialism of the universe arising 
out of the self-development of mere extension! It matters little 
whether it be a universe of mere phenomena or of realities: 
this does not alter its self-contradictory character. 

We pass to another :— 

Kant.—Of this philosopher Mr. Morell thus writes :—‘ It 
was just at this time, when dogmatism, eclecticism, and scepti- 
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cism were thus mingling all philosophical principles in confusion, 
and beginning to render the whole science an object of contempt, 
that one of the greatest thinkers that any age ever produced, 
came forward, boldly essaying to introduce a new spirit into the 
philosophy of his day, and to place upon entirely new ground 
the whole method of metaphysical investigation. It is needless to 
say, I refer to Immanuel Kant, the great author of the CrirTicaL 
Puitosopny.” * 

Avoiding, as before, all general discussion of the merits of 
his philosophy as a whole (only remarking, that if the seven- 
teen categories under which he arranges the various departments 
of human knowledge were afterwards, by the French philoso- 
pher Cousin, reduced, and, as Mr. Morell admits, fairly reduced 
to three, we can hardly regard his classification as distinguished 
by any extraordinary comprehensiveness or lucid correctness), I 
confine myself to his views of Godhead. And here we are not 
much better than before, if better at all. Kant denies the con- 
clusiveness of all argumentation for the being of a God, from the 
phenomena of an external world ; conceiving, indeed, that no infe- 
rences, either for or against, could be deduced from that quarter ; 
that there could thus be no evidence for the existence of God 
of a theoretically scientific kind. The ground on which he rests 
his proof is exclusively that of our moral consciousness, our 
inward sense of right and wrong, and responsibility. From the 
existence of this kind of moral instinct, implanted in our nature, 
and of which we cannot divest ourselves, he deduces the con- 
clusion of the existence of a being by whom that instinct must 
have been implanted; yet, after all, even this inference not 
reaching to the existence of God as a distinct, personal, objec- 
tive reality. Mark how the case stands. Kant classifies the 
sources of all human knowledge under three heads, sensation, 
understanding, and pure reason. Under the last he places three 
great departments; psychology, or the doctrine of the soul; 
cosmology, or the doctrine of the universe; and theology, or the 
doctrine respecting God. It is with the last we have now to 
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do. “ Kant,” says Mr. Morell, “ points out the natural procedure 
of the reason to form a conception of God (ideal of pure reason), 
but maintains, at great length, that none of the arguments, 
whether ontological, cosmological, or physico-theological, by which 
the being of a God as an objective reality has been aitirmed, 
can ever prove their point, nor any arguments ever prove the 
contrary.’’* 

Now it is clear that no proof can be reckoned as a proof of 
the existence of a God at all, unless it be a proof of his 
existence as an objective reality. For what is a God 
who is a mere subjective idea, a God that exists only in 
our minds? Kant, however, did hold, that the pure reason 
could not arrive at this—at objective reality ; but that our ideas 
of substance, the soul, God, were no more than ideas, subjective 
only, that is, having no existence, or no evidence of existence, 
out of ourselves, or of corresponding to any actual existences 
extraneous to ourselves. He founds his belief in a God, as has 
already been said, solely on the veraciousness of our moral con- 
sciousness. What he calls the practical reason thus supple- 
ments what the pure reason left undecided, and brings to 
reality what was only ideal. In this way, you perceive, all 
evidence of God from the objective reality of the universe is 
precluded, inasmuch as, we have no means of ascertaining such 
reality,—of ascertaining, that is, the actual existence of any 
object in the universe out of our own minds. The universe is 
no more than ideal. And from what has itself no objective 
reality, we never can derive any legitimate conclusion to the 
existence of that which has. And it is sufficiently manifest, 
that if from the pure reason we cannot ascertain objective 
reality in the universe, far less can it be derived from the 
practical reason; the supposition of any moral consciousness of 
external existences around us being manifestly absurd. His 
theory, to a great extent, is one of subjective idealism; there 
being no evidence, according to it, of any material existence at 
all, but simply of phenomena; no evidence of any existence out 
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of ourselves, out of what is (somewhat affectedly and pedanti- 
cally) called “tHe mE.” Even such evidence of a God as it 
affords is evidence which depends entirely on the conscious 
moral constitution of our own minds. And why, in this case 
more than in the other, the inference should go beyond the ME 
to objective reality, does not very clearly appear. Why should 
there be such a conclusion from the practical reason, while there 
is none from the pure reason ; seeing sensation and understand- 
ing, and the pure reason, are all as much parts of the original 
constitution of our minds as the practical reason, or the moral 
consciousness, itself is; and each and all of them, therefore, as 
legitimately entitled to the credit of veraciousness in the testi- 
mony they respectively bear. ‘‘ The idea of nature, it is true, 
is not destroyed, but it is contracted to the narrowest possible 
limits. The idea of God or the Absolute is banished al- 
together from the region of strict philosophy, and made to rest 
only on a lower kind of belief. The reason, that emanation 
from heaven, that portion of eternal truth that is granted by the 
infinite Mind to the finite, is turned into a personal and regula- 
tive law. While, on the other hand, the subjective mx, if it 
does not absolutely create matter, yet gives it all its attributes, 
includes, as part of itself, all the categories from which the laws 
of nature, as perceived by it, originate: and possesses the idea 
of God in such a manner as simply to imply an inward prin- 
ciple, not at all as indicating an outward fact.”+ And this is 
all the length, on this most essential and fundamental of all 
subjects, this greatest of modern thinkers could go! What 
have we in it, but a further proof that the wisdom of modern is 
not superior, on such subjects, to the wisdom of ancient philoso- 
phy ?—an additional evidence that the apostle spoke no more 
than truth, when he said, “ The world by wisdom knew not 
God?” * For assuredly, if the existence of God cannot be 
established as an outward fact, but merely as an inward prin- 
ciple ; or even if the proof of it as an outward fact rests solely 
on the existence of a moral sentiment in our minds, of the 
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veraciousness of which there is no surer evidence than there is 
of the veraciousness of other mental and constitutional principles 
of our nature, which, as grounds of proof in this question, are 
rejected; if, in a word, it is solely on the assumption of the 
veraciousness of our moral consciousness, while the veraciousness 
of other sources of knowledge equally (as it should seem) entitled 
to credence is rejected, that the conclusion is made to rest, you 
must be satisfied that the ground is indeed a very narrow and 
insecure one. We may not be warranted to call it atheism ; 
but at best it is but a doubtful and unsatisfactory theism. 

And, taking this as a specimen of Kant’s philosophy in 
general, I confess myself very much inclined to regard it as 
characterized by a large amount of unintelligible verbiage, of 
words which he neither clearly understood himself, nor could 
render intelligible to others; words that seem to mean much, 
while they mean nothing: and, at the same time, of what 
appears at variance with all the conceptions of the true order of 
things we find it possible to form, as in the case mentioned, of 
thought existing in the original substance, quaintly designated 
the Absolute, without a properly distinct and personal Mind ; 
and yet that thought becoming mind in man, and in other 
intelligent creatures, if such there be. Creatures did I say ? 
It was a slip. There is no creation. These minds are only 
portions of the originally existing thought. So that, instead of 
thought as the existence or the product of minds, we have 
minds made of thought. They are a species of inspissated 
thought. And then they produce their own kind, generating 
that of which they were formed. And yet, one should think, 
if mind was the product of thought, thought should hardly be 
the product of mind. Mind should be the product of thought 
still! The plain truth is, that if this had not got the name 
of philosophy, and the credit of coming from the metaphysical 
laboratory of a great thinker, we should have felt very much 
tempted to call it nonsense. If you can make anything worth 
making of such a statement as the following, I shall be glad of 
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Mr. Morell, in the person of Kant, ‘“ strives to bring the notions 
of the understanding to a systematic unity, and in doing so it 
personifies its own laws, and regards them as having a real 
objective existence; the three personifications being the soul, 
the universe, and the Deity.” This, we may remark by the 
way, seems very unreasonable in reason. Personification is a 
figure belonging to the imagination rather than the reason. 
So that the “ pure reason’ which thus imposes upon itself by 
mistaking mere personifications of its own laws for objective 
realities, seems better entitled to the name of pure imagination. 
For, observe, these three—the soul, the universe, the Deity, 
are, so far as the exercise of the pure reason is concerned, 
personifications merely, and personifications of laws merely; so 
that, as Mr. Morell continues, “ to argue upon them, as being 
either realities or non-realities, is allowing the understanding 
to intrude upon a province (that, namely, of the supersensual 
or spiritual) with which it has nothing whatever to do.” 
Thus, there is no proof of the divine existence that comes 
within the range of the understanding. And I freely confess, 
I am not philosopher enough to be able to form any definite 
conception of the “ supersensual or spiritual,” as distinct from 
the intellectual, and occupying a province above and indepen- 
dent of it. A ground of belief of which the understanding is 
not competent to take cognizance, I have not understanding 
enough to understand. I must leave it to such spiritual and 
supersensual geniuses, such “ great thinkers,” as Kant and his 
admirers. I regard it all as a part of “the wisdom of this 
world which is foolishness with God.” + Commend me to 
common sense, to nature, and to my Bible. It may not be 
fair to regard the author of the Pleasures of Hope as altogether 
a competent judge in matters of such deep metaphysical specu- 
lation; though in my apprehension deeper in words than in 
realities. But I profess myself much of the same mind with 
him when, after three months, during his visit to Germany, 
devoted to the study of Kant’s philosophy, he says :—‘ I had 
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heard so much of it in Germany, its language was so new to 
me, and the possibility of its application to so many purposes, 
in the different theories of science and belles lettres, was so 
constantly maintained, that I began to suspect Kant might be 
another Bacon, and blamed myself for not perceiving his merit. 
Distrusting my own imperfect acquaintance with German, I 
took a disciple of Kant’s for a guide through his philosophy ; 
but found, with all his fair pleas, nothing to reward my labours. 
His metaphysics are mere innovations upon the received mean- 
ing of words, and the coinage of new ones, and convey no more 
instruction than the writings of Duns Scotus, or Thomas 
Aquinas.” * 

We shall get still more deeply into the depths of shallowness 
as we proceed. Passing Reinhold and Schulze, we come to— 

Ficutr.—And his philosophy is that of pure idealism. 
According to him, we never can get beyond our own subjective 
states. Of these we have assurance by consciousness ; but be- 
yond them we cannot go. We have no sure passage to the real 
existence of a world without. All is necessarily within ourselves. 
We cannot get out of ourselves. The ‘not-me” is to be 
found only in the “ me.” “ Nature is nothing; mind is every- 
thing : for nature is only known as imaged in the mind.” It 
is impossible to ascertain, according to this theory, whether our 
sensations arise from the actual existence of an external world, 
or whether we merely suppose such a world to exist, to account 
for our sensations. It is at once manifest, that such a system 
could lead to no conclusion as to the being of God. The uni- 
verse is nothing but as existing subjectively in our minds. — It 
is by our minds objectified, that is, imagined real, and acted 
upon as if it were. We are thus ourselves its Creators. All 
the existence it can be proved to have originates from ourselves. 
It is, in truth, only the development of self. Self is the sole 
existence in the universe. And let me beg of you to observe 
how far this goes, whether Fichte thought of it or not. There 
ought, on this system, to be no plural pronouns used in our 
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representations and reasonings. It should be literally and 
exclusively, “the mz.” For it is clear that on the principles 
of this system, no individual person can know of the existence 
of any other mind besides his own. Each man’s own self must 
contain in it all other selves and all other existences, spiritual 
or material. Those whom I see around me, and call my fellow- 
men, are parts of that seemingly external, but, so far as I can 
tell, really internal universe which is the subject of speculation. 
Of course, on the principle of idealism, each man is but an idea 
in my mind. He has his existence only there. The mind of 
that man, it follows is the mind of an idea that exists In my 
mind. All the minds of all the thousands and millions of man- 
kind are minds of such ideas. My own is the only mind which 
I can know to exist. Thus, to speak of ourselves is to speak 
without book. I can know of no self but myself. Nor can 
any other person. Every single solitary man contains in him- 
self all mankind; nay, is himself the entire race, the universe, 
all being whatever! These are inevitable sequences of the 
ideal theory. Every individual is, in himself, all matter and 
all mind, in all their respective forms and modifications, Deity 
not excepted, if such an essence there be. I say, “if such an 
essence there be,” for there cannot possibly be any proof of it. 
“ The only God we can affirm,” says Mr. Morell, “is simply the 
idea of moral order; an idea, to which we can, only by a logical 
fallacy, append the notion of any essential and personal existence. 
To have an idea of God, is to limit him, that is, to destroy 
the very notion of an infinite Being; so that, in fact, every 
precise notion we form of God must be an idol!’* Self, that 
is, each man’s own self, as we have seen, is the sole existence — 
in the universe. I must acknowledge I have little patience 
with this babyism. Such I must call it. It is an ingenious 
mind turning all existence into a plaything for his own fancy. It 
is just a game at puzzles. “Tl prove,” says the riddlemaker, 
“that I am the universe, nay, that if there be a God, I am 
that God too. I will prove it so at least as that you shall not be 
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able to disprove it.” And he sets himself to shew, that we have 
no way out of ourselves, that consciousness can tell us of nothing 
but what is there; and as everything else is there only in the 
idea of which we are conscious, we can have no proof of its 
existing otherwise,—no proof of nature, no proof of God, as 
external to ourselves. I must refer you to the Scottish com- 
mon-sense philosophy, as developed by Reid, Stewart, and 
others, for the refutation in detail of this and all similar theories. 
What I now wish you to observe is, how completely it is a theory 
without a God. Even although Fichte is recorded to have 
mended his system as he got older and his thoughts were more 
matured ; yet after all, the improvement was but slender in as 
far as our present question is concerned. He still, although 
admitting some other Absolute than self, and even that in a 
very undefined and little intelligible way, held by the notion of 
an outward world existing not materially, but spiritually or 
ideally. Mind continued with him to be merely free and intel- 
ligent activity ; and in the words of Mr. Morell, he “ regarded 
infinite reason, or, if we will term it so, eternal mind, or the divine 
idea, as the absolute all-real-self-existent essence, which mani- 
fests itself alike in the subjective and the objective world.”’ 
This, you will see, is a near approach to Spinozism. All exis- 
tences, on this hypothesis, are not creatures brought into being 
by any creative power, but only developments and modifications 
of that essence. That is, it is pantheism still. 

Mr. Morell speaks of “ the powerful eloquence, the unwearied 
energy of thought, the close and almost pitiless logic, with which 
he compels you on from one conclusion to another.’* I can 
only express my sincere and deep regret that eloquence, and 
thought, and logic, should have been expended in support of 
such a “baseless fabric of a vision” as this system presents. 
We proceed to— 

ScHELLING.—And we shall dwell a little more at large 
on his views than on either of the preceding. The reason 
will appear. Schelling’s philosophy may be considered as in 
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one respect an improvement on that of Fichte. He starts 
from what he designates, like others, the Absolute. This 
Absolute he regards as comprehending both subjective and 
objective existence—the me and the not-me. Of this Absolute 
we are conceived to have our knowledge by intellectual intuition, 
which enables us, like a higher and spiritual sense, to “ feel the 
presence of the Infinite both within and around us,” and which, 
moreover, “ affords us a species of knowledge, which does not 
involve the relation of subject and object, but enables us to gaze 
at once, by the eye of the mind, upon the eternal principle itself 
from which both proceed, and in which, (mark the words) “thought 
and existence are absolutely identical. Before the time when 
creation began, we may conceive that an infinite Mind, an 
infinite essence, or an infinite thought (for here all these are 
one) filled the universe of space. This, then, as the self-exist- 
ent one, must be the only absolute reality. All else can be but 
the developing of the one original and eternal being. And 
intellectual intuition is the faculty by which we rise to the per- 
ception of this, the sole ground and realistic basis of all things.’’? 

The words I have bidden you mark may be considered as 
containing puzzle first, existence and thought identical!—the 
universe of space filled with infinite thought! As if thought 
were capable of an abstract subsistence ; could exist by itself. 
Essence, mind, thought (which you like), they are all the same! 
Now, if a man thus chooses to talk of thought as something 
that may subsist of itself, independently of a thinking mind, of 
which it is usually regarded as the product or the property, 
we make him welcome. We must have free trade in thought ; 
no contraband articles; nonsense itself must be duty free. 
But we must be equally free to call it nonsense. And we do. 
We must call this nonsense. Thought without mind! Thought 
diffused through universal space! Whether thought be the 
product of mind as a spiritual essence, or as a mere system of 
material organization, it does not, and cannot exist, per se, any 
more than qualities can exist as belonging to nothing. No 
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man can have a right, however, to use words in senses for 
which they never were invented, and which they never were 
understood to express. 

According to Schelling, all that exists is the development 
of this self-existing Absolute, by whatever designation called— 
mind, essence, or thought. This, you will perceive, is Spinozism; 
with this difference only, that by Spinoza the Absolute was 
regarded as a substance, having extension and thought as its 
two properties. Schelling calls the Absolute, essence, mind, or 
thought—the living soul of the world. Still, in neither system is 
there any thing of the nature of proper creation. There is only de- 
velopment. So that still, in that of Schelling as in that of Spinoza, 
God is the universe, and the universe is God—God unfolded ! 

Let me give you a fair specimen of this transcendental trash. 
Pardon my boldness in so denominating it. I cannot help it. 
Right or wrong, I must speak as I think. We shall take our 
specimen from what is said of the Law according to which this 
self-development of the Absolute is conceived to be regulated. 
It contains, it seems, three movements, powers, or, in Mr. 
Morell’s preferred term, potencies. I give you the description 
of them in his own words :—“ The first is the reflective move- 
ment. This answers to the negative or expansive force; and, 
viewed philosophically, is the attempt of the infinite to embody 
or represent itself in the finite. The second movement is that 
of subsumption : which is the attempt that the Absolute makes, 
having embodied itself in the finite to return to the infinite. 
The third movement is merely the union, or the indifference 
point, of the two former, which Schelling terms the potence of 
reason, as being that in which the expansive and attractive, the 
subjective and objective movements are blended.” * By the first 
of these three potencies, “the Absolute,” the “ infinite exist- 
ence which forms the whole real essence of the universe, and 
to the consciousness of which we attain by means of intellectual 
intuition,” ‘ containing every thing in itself potentially which 
it can afterwards become actually, strives” (by a necessary law 
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of its nature) “ after self-development.”” Hence the existence 
of finite objects, which are the developments of the Absolute, or, 
the Absolute itself objectified. From this we have that depart- 
ment of human science, “ the philosophy of nature.” Then 
comes potency the second, described as “ the regress of the 
finite into the infinite; nature again making itself absolute, 
reassuming the form of the Eternal.” The result of this second 
movement is mind, as existing in man; which mind is nothing 
else than nature gradually raised to a state of consciousness, 
and attempting in that way to return to its infinite form. This 
gives rise to transcendental idealism, the philosophy of mind. 
The combination of these two movements is the reunion of the 
subject and object in divine reason: it is God, not in his 
original or potential, but in his unfolded and realized existence, 
forming the whole universe of mind and matter.’’* 

If you have any clear understanding of all this, either of 
what it means or how it can be, the teacher must be pardoned 
for envying the intellect of his pupils, and congratulate the 
Church and the world on the results of its future exercise. I 
wish you, however, to observe what a number of assumptions, 
or points taken for granted, are here :—1. That we attain the 
knowledge of the Absolute by intuition, or the exercise of our 
own inward consciousness. 2. That in this Absolute there is 
the law, a necessary law of its nature, of self-development. 
3. That when this law has operated, and the Absolute has 
developed itself, there is another law, the law of a tendency or 
striving to return to its original state, the law of the developed 
to become again the undeveloped; as if this change in the 
mode of the Absolute’s being were found, in some way or other 
(although the result of a necessary law), not quite the thing, a 
mistake, a failure; or why otherwise such return? 4, That 
this attempt, though also the result of a natural law, proves 
abortive, or rather, we should say, stops half way. 5. That 
this failure of the attempt of the developed to become again 
the undeveloped (this half-way arrest in its progress back to its 
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primary condition), produces mind, the mind of man! And then, 
6. That the two potencies, or tendencies, or laws, operating 
together, give rise to the realized existence of God; the 
potential having, by this process, produced the real; and_ this 
real, when produced, being neither more nor less than the 
universe itself of matter and mind. One should think that if 
mind was the product of the striving of the developed Absolute 
to return to its primary or undeveloped state, it must follow 
that in the first development of the Absolute there was no 
mind; so that the Absolute, whatever was its primary and 
essential nature, developed itself into a material universe; and 
then, the attempt of this material universe to throw off its 
formal materialism, and resolve itself back into the Absolute, 
gives origin to the universe of mind! And, right or wrong, 
this has just as much verisimilitude as any other view of the 
process described. How or why the different steps of that 
process should be as they are represented, stands without any 
account. There is no reason for any one of its items, unless it 
be the necessity of it to the theory; a theory, as it seems to 
me (my eyes not having been anointed with the transcendental 
salve), as purely imaginative as can well be conceived ; a theory, 
I would even venture to say, of mere verbiage, of words with- 
out intelligible meaning. We cannot toil through the whole of 
the uninterpretable jargon in which it is wrapped up; in which 
there is the semblance of reasoning, but where the reasoning 
is about mere figments of a philosophical fancy, all very pro- 
found, because very incomprehensible, and put mto words to 
which neither his own mind nor any other could affix any 
definite conceptions. Take, however, the followmg, in proof 
that I am not doing the theory injustice in so speaking of it :-— 
‘‘In order to rise above the pantheistic point of view, we must 
distinguish between the Absolute as the ground of all things, and 
Godhead as one particular manifestation of it. The primary form 
of the Absolute is will or self-action. It is an absolute power 
of becoming in reality what it is in the germ. ‘The second 
form in which it appears is that of being, that is, the realization 
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of what its will, or power, indicated to be possible. But as yet 
there is no personality, no deity properly so called. For this 
we must add the further idea of freedom ; which is the power 
the Absolute possesses of remaining either in its first or in its 
second potence, as before stated. In this unity, which contains 
the three ideas of action, of existence, and of freedom, consists 
the proper idea of God. God, before the existence of the world, 
is the undeveloped, impersonal, absolute essence, from which 
all things proceed. It is only after this essence is developed, 
and has passed successively into the three states, respectively, 
of action, objective existence, and freedom, that he attains 
personality, and answers to the proper notion of deity.”* In 
a note we are told that Schelling considered “the chief merit 
of his philosophy as lying in its having established the idea of 
a progressive development, in the Absolute, from pure being 
up to personality.’’ Established it forsooth! In his own brain, 
no doubt; but as a conclusion legitimately reasoned out, not at 
all. If you ask, What is “the Absolute?” it is hard to 
answer. It is here said to be “ pure being;’’ yet just before 
we had been told that “the second form in which it appears is 
being,” and that its primary nature is “ will, or self-action.” 
Now if the first form be will and the second being, we seem to 
have will, not only without personality, but even without 
being! “The Absolute,’ we are further told, “is the real 
ground of all things that exist; but the Absolute is not yet 
Deity. That element in it which passes into the creation, and 
constitutes its essence, is not the whole essence of Deity. It 
is not that part of it which, peculiarly speaking, makes it 
divine. The material world, then, is simply one form or 
potence, in which the Absolute chooses to exist; in which it 
freely determines to objectify itself; and, consequently, is only 
one step towards the realization of the full conception of Deity 
as a divine person!” 

May not the silencing question of Jehovah be applied, with- 
out undue presumption, to all this, “ Who is this that darken- 

* Morell, Hist. of Philos. vol. ii. pp. 149, 150. 
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eth counsel by words without knowledge.” The absolute is 
an essence, a universally diffused something, no one can tell 
what. It wills, chooses, determines, yet has no personality. 
It determines to exist in another form; and as the result of 
this determination, it developes itself into objective being. Then 
again, whether by will or some necessary law, this objective 
being tries to become what it was, to get back into the abso- 
lute; and, in making this attempt, it becomes Mind—mind as 
existing in man. In man (remember the terms are not mine) 
‘‘ objective creation takes the form of subjectivity ;” so that ‘im 
him the Absolute sees himself most fully portrayed as the per- 
fect image or type of the infinite reason!’’ Thus, from eter- 
nity there was no God, but this unintelligible abstraction called. 
“the Absolute.” And this Absolute, without personality of exist- 
ence, chooses to develope itself into the varieties of objective 
being, and by this and the subsequent steps of the described 
process, ultimately attains to personality, and becomes God!! 
There is no such thing as creation; and thus far there is con- 
sistency ; no God, no creation. What we are accustomed to 
call creation, is only the self-determined development of the 
Absolute, the impersonal, undivine, but necessarily existent 
Absolute. Whether the whole of this Absolute, or a part only, 
is thus developed, does not, so far as | am aware (and no great 
matter), appear. But this self-development becomes the uni- 
verse. And by the process of developing itself into the objec- 
tive universe, the Absolute acquires two things which it had not 
before—personality and proper divinity. It becomes a personal 
subsistence, and becomes God! What connection there is 
between the process and the result, I must leave you to find 
out; such ideas as acquired personality and acquired divinity 
being quite out of the range of my comprehension. And not 
much less so, assuredly, is that of the production of human 
minds by the attempt of the universe to become again the Abso- 
lute. This operation of the second of the three potencies gave 
origin, you will observe, not to man, but to mind, man’s mind. 
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Did man, then, previously exist without mind? ‘“ The deponent 
saith not.” ‘‘ Man,” he says, “though grounded in the Abso- 
lute, is not identified with Deity; since the divine element, 
namely, the unity of the three potencies of the original essence 
is wanting to him.” But these three potencies, it seems here 
to be forgotten, belonged originally, not to God, but to the said 
original essence, the Absolute. And it is by their subsequent 
successive operation that a true personal godhead is generated ! 
Deity is personally consummated! Something exists before 
God; and by a process, for the origination of which no cause is 
assigned but a self-determining power in this impersonal some- 
thing, and between the different steps of which there is no 
intelligible relation, this something becomes God! 

I shall not attempt to carry through the application of the 
principles of this wild and visionary theory to the primary con- 
dition of man, to his fall, etc. etc. The whole has the merit of 
being quite of a piece with what has just been laid before you. 
Indeed, the most deplorable thing in the whole of the subse- 
quent applications of the principles is, that there is a professed 
recognition of revelation, while from the outset to the close it 
is belied and undermined. It were far better if these soz-disant 
philosophers would honestly and entirely repudiate revelation, 
than thus mock it by a verbal acknowledgment and an actual 
denial. The system is one of solely human invention, substi- 
tuted in the room of its great discoveries, and presumptuously 
and treacherously baptized in its name. The whole Christian 
history and doctrine become, in the hands of this philosopher, 
nothing more than an assemblage of allegorical myths. 

Let me just give one specimen of the exegetical principles, 
and their application, of this “ great thinker.” I give it in the 
words of Mr. Morell :—“ Even in the development of Chris- 
tianity itself, Schelling finds the same threefold movement, which 
runs so universally throughout his whole system. The first 
movement is seen in the Catholic Church, the religion of Peter, 
objective in its whole aspect. The second in Protestantism, 
the religion of Paul, appealing to man’s subjective consciousness. 
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The third in the religion of John, the union of both in love. 
The first and second are now passing away ; and the next great 
form of Christianity will be that in which love will conquer all 
in the perfect union of the objective religion of the Catholic 
with the subjective piety of the Protestant.” That is, the 
happy time is approaching when the religions of Peter and Paul 
will disappear, and that of John alone remain; or when the 
three shall be put into the millenial crucible, and blessedly fused 
into one! I must not, however, allow you to think that Mr. 
Morell approves of either the philosophy or the theosophy of 
Schelling. By no means. Whatever may be the degree of 
his transcendental tendencies, of which it is not my business at 
all now to speak, he distinctly exposes this theory as one of 
‘ pure hypothesis, resting altogether on unproved assumptions, 
and leading, consequently, to false conclusions. What I regret 
is, that these thinkers should, as thinkers, not as men of intel- 
lect and genius merely perverted in their exercise, but as 
thinkers, be held forth to admiration in terms of emphatic 
eulogy, when, beyond a doubt, the Book of God would have 
said regarding them: “ Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools.” ? 

And yet Hxaer still advances, improving (shall I say ?) on 
Schelling. ‘ Hegel,” says Morell, “came forward with the 
assertion that subject and object, thought and existence, are 
absolutely one; and that the only actual reality is that which 
results from their mutual relation. Take any material ob- 
ject as an illustration. Fichte would say it is the result of 
my inward activity. Schelling would contend that the outward 
facts and the inward perception are both real, but both are the 
manifestation of the Absolute Essence in different stages of its 
development. Hegel says, No; the outward thing is nothing, 
the inward perception is nothing, for neither could exist alone. 
The only reality is the relation, or rather the synthesis of the 
two, which accordingly shews us that the essence or nature 
of being itself consists in the co-existence of two opposites. 
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Accordingly, the ordinary conceptions which men have formed 
of things is completely reversed. We generally consider that an 
individual object, say a man, or a horse, is a reality, and that 
it is the mind which forms the universal idea for its own con- 
venience. Hegel, on the other hand, affirms that it is the 
universal and particular ideas, the genus and species put 
together, which actually creates the individual. Ideas, there- 
fore, arising as they do from the union of two opposites, are 
the concrete realities of Hegel’s philosophy; and the process of 
the evolution of ideas in the human mind is, at the same time, 
the process of all existence, the Absolute, God.” 

This is, without question, progress, provided we may speak 
of progress in unintelligibility and nonsense. According to this 
representation, what is the only existing reality? It is the 
reality of the relation between two nothings. ‘The outward 
thing is nothing, the inward perception is nothing ;”’ but there 
is a relation between them, by which they become something! 
The synthesis of the two becomes the concrete reality ; and 
this concrete reality is but an idea after all. “ There is neither 
subject nor object,” says the theory, “separately considered ; 
but they owe their existence to each other. The only real 
existence, then, is the relation. The whole universe is a uni- 
verse of relations. Subject and object, which appear contra- 
dictory of each other, are really one ; not one in the sense of 
Schelling, as being opposite poles of the same absolute existence, 
but one, inasmuch as their relation forms the very idea or the 
very thing itself.” Are you any the wiser? The thing is 
nothing. My idea of it is nothing. But there is a relation 
between the thing and the idea—the two nothings, and that 
relation is “the very idea, the very thing itself.” The thing 
itself and the idea of it are one and the same, and yet it is the 
relation between them that is both the one and the other, and 
constitutes their reality and their unity. And yet one is 
tempted to ask if they be both nothings, how should the rela- 
tion between them, by “forming the very idea, or the very 
thing itself,” come to be anything ? 
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According to Hegel, what is God? a process; a process 

that is ever progressive, a movement ever unfolding, never un- 
folded. ‘God only realizes himself in the progress of the 
human consciousness; and the process by which this realization 
is effected is absolutely synonymous with himself. 
It was Hegel alone who ventured to make a universe of pure 
relations, and to raise the process, the very method of his philo- 
sophy, to the dignity of being itself the absolute idea =God.”? 
“The Absolute is, with him, not the infinite substance, as with 
Spinoza,—nor the infinite subject, as with Fichte,—nor the 
infinite Mind, as with Schelling’—(an expression, by the way, 
which, understood in its ordinary sense, does Schelling more, 
though possibly he himself might have thought less, than justice), 
“it is a perpetual process, an eternal thinking, without begin- 
ning and without end.”* 

The Absolute thus consists in the process of thinking. And 
then in this process of thinking we have “ three movements :— 
1. Bare thought. 2. Thought externalizing itself Nature. 
3. Thought returning to itself=Mind.” So here we have 
“ God realizing himself in the progress of human consciousness.” 
So that it is only in human consciousness that the reality of 
God can be found; and yet the process by which he thus 
realizes himself is the very Himself, the very God, that is thus 
realized. It is in the process of realizing himself that he be- 
comes himself, and yet he is nothing more than the said pro- 
cess! We have thought, ‘“ eternal thinking,’ independently of a 
thinking Mind. Instead of thought being the product of mind, 
mind is the product of thought. And what can be meant by 
movement second, of “ thought returning to itself ?’’ which, in 
Hegel’s system, seems to correspond to the Absolute when 
developed seeking to return to itself, in Schelling’s. I must 
have an importation of brains from Germany, ere I can pretend 
to comprehend such enigmas. It would be but fair that the 
one importation should accompany the other. 

Ridicule is not the test of truth. But there are some 
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theories to which nothing else would be suitable. Of all such 
speculations as these I feel myself compelled to say, in terms 
like those of the poor man whom the priest was urging to pro- 
fess his faith in transubstantiation: “‘ I would fain believe it,” 
said he, “‘ but it won’t believe for me.” So must I say: “I 
would fain understand them, but they won’t understand for me.” 
I feel as if I were mis-spending time in dwelling so long upon 
them. My only object is, to shew you very briefly what they 
are, and to tell you, in honest terms, how presumptuous soever 
the estimate may be pronounced, what I think of them, namely, 
that with little exception, I hold them as no better than pure, 
undiluted, self-contradictory jargon. This of Hegel above all, 
though the others are not much better. Thought without a 
thinker, producing the thinker; and this thinker nothing else 
than the law of incessant progress; ‘‘ making the divine con- 
sciousness one with the advancing consciousness of mankind.” 
I have given you the theory of Hegel, as the others, in the 
terms of Morell. Perhaps you may comprehend it better as 
given by Hagenbach, with special reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; a doctrine of which Schelling says: “It is clear 
that the idea of Trinity is absurd, unless it be understood on 
speculative grounds. ...... The incarnation of God is an 
eternal incarnation.””* But what of Hegel? “By God being a 
living spirit, we understand that He can distinguish himself 
from himself, produce another, and in this other remain iden- 
tical with himself. This, being another, is the eternal absorp- 
tion and reproduction of himself. That which first existed was 
the idea in its simple universality—the Father. The second is 
the particular, the idea in its manifestation—the Son ; viz., the 
idea in its external existence, so that the external manifestation is 
changed into the first, and known as the divine idea, the iden- 
tity of the divine with the human. The third is this conscious- 
ness, God as the Holy Spirit; and this Spirit, in his existence, 
is the Church.” I leave you to make what you like, or what 
you can, of this. The manner in which Hagenbach expresses 
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himself respecting Fichte and Schelling loses none of its appro- 
priateness, assuredly, in application to Hegel. “The Rational- 
ists and Supranaturalists, attaching too much importance to 
the empirico-practical aspect of religion, have lost sight of its 
more profound and speculative aspect. The opposite took 
place in the case of Fichte and Schelling. These founders of 
that new kind of esoteric Gnosis, introduced a phraseology per- 
fectly unintelligible, which appeared to their contemporaries like 
a kind of hieroglyphic language. To formulas, in sound ortho- 
dox, they attached a sense different from that contained in the 
doctrines of the Church, and sometimes incompatible even with 
revealed truth itself. Not only was history converted into a 
mere mythical clothing for speculative ideas, but also Kant’s 
trios, of God, liberty, and immortality, in which the Rational- 
ists had hitherto believed with a kind of honest simplicity, must 
cease to exist in the presence of that pantheism, which both 
destroys the personality of God and of man, and confounds the 
divine being with the world.”? I cannot but think that the 
latter of those classes, of whom he speaks in the sentence which 
follows, had some little reason for their doubts :—‘‘ While some 
rejoiced at the return of what they considered a Christian philo- 
sophy, others questioned the advantage of this exchange of 
rationalism for the speculative philosophy.” It is sufficiently 
clear, that in no one of the systems that have been now referred 
to is the proper idea of God to be found. They are all different 
modifications of pantheism and pantheistic idealism. There is 
no personal godhead, no godhead distinct from the universe, 
whether that universe has a real subsistence, or whether it is 
merely ideal; the objective having its being only in the sub- 
jective. 

Passing from Germany to France, let me say a word or two 
on the views of the eclectic school there, as represented by Cou- 
sin. I say nothing of the systems of St. Simon, and. Fourrier, 
and Pierre Leroux, respecting which Mr. Morell says, ‘‘ Neither 
of the three can be honestly cleared of the charge of pantheism ; 
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and hence they virtually involve the fatalistic conclusions to 
which all pantheism leads.” And to shew you the sort of men 
you have to do with when they fall in your way, particularly 
as to the light in which they regarded revealed religion, I may 
just mention how far Leroux was enamoured of the theory of 
progression. ‘The law of progress,” he is represented as affirm- 
ing, “ being still in force, the conceptions of Christianity will 
give way to a more perfect religion.” It is only, it seems, a 
stage in the boasted progress. Leroux himself must of course 
have thought that he was improving upon the Apostles. _Whe- 
ther he had the humility to think that other philosophers might 
improve upon Leroux, I know not. His theory, at least, required 
that they should. I need not say that, supposing. the Bible a 
divine book, this theory of ceaseless progression in human dis- 
coveries on the subject of which it treats, is a mere chimera, 
unrealized by a single fact, but refuted by the entire religious 
history of mankind. 

Even Cousin Mr. Morell can hardly acquit of the same 
charge of pantheism; although, not regarding deity in the same 
kind of pantheistic light with Spinoza and the Eleatics, etc. 
“The God of consciousness,’ so writes Cousin, “is not an 
abstract God, a solitary sovereign, banished beyond creation, 
upon the throne of a silent eternity and an absolute existence, 
which resembles existence in no respect whatever. He is a 
God at once true and real, at once substance and cause, always 
substance and always cause; being substance only inasmuch as 
he is cause, and cause only inasmuch as he is substance; that 
is to say, being absolute cause, one and many, eternity and time, 
essence and life, end and middle, at the summit of existence, and 
at its base; infinite and finite together; in a word, a Trinity, 
being at the same time God, nature, and humanity.”’? 

I think Cousin might just as well have completed his para- 
doxical and _ self-contradictory representation, by inserting in it 
Creator and created. But of creation, properly so called, these 
philosophers do not admit at all. Mr. Morell’s terms of repre- 
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hension are certainly the very gentlest he could well employ of 
such a system. ‘ Cousin’s view of the divine nature is confes- 
sedly somewhat recondite and indistinct.” Recondite and indis- 
tinct, indeed, as became a “ great thinker!’ Who would merit 
the designation whose notions and expressions were level to any 
capacity but their own? With equal truth does Mr. Morell add, 
“While on the one hand he altogether repudiates the charge of 
pantheism, yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to say how his 
opinions, as above described, can be altogether vindicated from 
it.”* “If we admit,” he says again, “ that the deity of Cousin 
possesses a conscious personality, yet still it is one which contains 
in itself the finite personality and consciousness of every subor- 
dinate mind. God is the ocean; we are but the waves. ‘The 
ocean may be one individuality, and each wave another; but 
still they are essentially one and the same. We see not how 
Cousin’s system can possibly be consistent with any idea of 
moral evil. Neither do we see how, starting from such a dogma, 
he can ever vindicate and uphold his own theory of human 
liberty. On such theoretic principles, all sin must be simply 
defect, and all defect must be absolutely fortuitous.” ? 

Let me close these strictures with Sir William Hamilton’s 
enumeration of the senses put, in different systems of philosophy, 
on what is termed “ the Absolute,’ and Mr. Morell’s own reflec- 
tion upon it. ‘Sir W. H. has reduced the philosophical hypo- 
theses which have been held respecting our knowledge of the 
Absolute, or unconditioned, to four distinct heads :—1. The Abso- 
lute is altogether inconceivable ; every notion we can have of it 
being simply a negation of that which characterizes finite and 
conditional existence. This opinion he holds himself, in com- 
mon with the English and Scottish school of modern times. 
2. The absolute, though not an object of real knowledge, yet 
exists subjectively within our consciousness as a regulative prin- 
ciple. Kant held this opinion. He believed that purereason neces- 
sarily gives rise to the notion of the infinite and unconditioned, 
which notion we view under the threefold type of the soul, the 
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universe, and the deity; but he did not admit the objective 
reality of these conceptions; he regarded them merely as personi- 
fications of our own subjective laws or processes. 3. The Abso- 
lute cannot be comprehended in consciousness and reflection ; 
but it can be gazed upon by a higher faculty, that of intellectual 
intuition. This is the well-known doctrine upon which Schell- 
ing has erected his system of philosophy. 4. The Absolute can 
be grasped by reason, and brought within the compass of our 
real consciousness. Such is the theory of Cousin himself.”? 
“¢ Now here,” observes Mr. Morell, ‘ we have three minds, stand- 
ing severally at the head of the respective philosophies of Britain, 
France, and Germany, assuming each a different hypothesis on 
this subject; while Kant, the Aristotle of the modern world, 
assumes a fourth. Under such circumstances, he must be a bold 
thinker who ventures to pronounce confidently on the truth or 


falsehood of any one of these opinions.’’? 


I trust. there may be 
such a thing as boldness without presumption. Indeed I can- 
not bring myself to count it even bold, far less to hold it pre- 
sumptuous, to dissent from men, “ great thinkers’ as they may 
be, who reduce the divine Being to a mere idea in our minds, 
a subjective idea, without any objective reality ; or who resolve 
Him into the universe itself of matter and mind, and every part 
of the universe into a part of deity; or who hold Him to be no 
more than the mere law or process of the development of the 
universe. If to dissent from dogmas such as these be presump- 
tion, I wish you all an abundant share of such presumption. 
Where, in all such speculations, is divine revelation? The 
Bible stands accredited as divine by “many infallible proofs.’’? 
Is it undue boldness? is it presumption, to hold to it, to be in 
agreement with it, to have a place among those “ babes” to 
whom God reveals the things concerning himself, rather than 
among the “ wise and prudent” from whom they are “hid? ’”* 
I have given you a specimen or two of the way in which 
these “ great thinkers”’ would dispose of the authority of reve- 
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lation, and explain away (for explaining I cannot call it) the 
statements of the Book of God. I may add another—one which 
affects the very principle on which all its authority is based. I 
refer to Cousin’s views on the subject of inspiration. We have 
it in these still enigmatical terms:—he regarded as infallible 
the “pure apperception, or instinctive development of thought 
which results from spontaneity.” This, it seems, whatever may 
be meant by it, he held as being “ absolutely infallible.” “ Those 
who were termed seers, prophets, inspired teachers of ancient 
times, were simply men who resigned themselves largely to their 
intellectual instincts, and thus gazed upon truth in its pure and 
perfect form. They did not reason, they did not search, they 
did not reflect deeply and patiently, they made no pretensions 
to philosophy; but they received truth spontaneously, as it 
flowed upon them from heaven.” And again :—“‘ This imme- 
diate reception of divine light was nothing more than the natu- 
ral play of the spontaneous reason ; nothing more than what has 
existed, to a greater or less degree, in every man of great 
genius ; nothing more than what may now exist in any mind 
that resigns itself to its own unreflective apperceptions. This 
being the case, revelation, in the ordinary sense, loses all its 
peculiar value ; every man may be a prophet ; every mind has 
within itself the same authority to decide upon truth as those 
minds had which dictated the Bible; we have only to sit and 
listen to the ‘still small voice’ within, to enjoy a daily reve- 
lation, which bears upon it all the marks of absolute infallibility.”’* 
It is well, then, it would appear, that these “ seers,” ‘“ made no 
pretensions to philosophy ;” for if truth is thus to flow sponta- 
neously and infallibly into the mind of the simple listener to the 
inward voice of the pure reason, philosophy ought to be one of 
the greatest bars to its attainment. We must imagine M. Cou- 
sin, I presume, to have got his philosophy itself in the same 
way in which the seers got their knowledge; for if he thus 
knew the way to obtain acquaintance with truth infallibly, he 
surely would never think of betaking himself to any other! 
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On this point, we must do Mr. Morell all justice. He is 
eloquently indignant :—‘‘ When the advocates of this natural 
spontaneous inspiration shall come forth from their recesses of 
thought, and deliver prophecies as clear as those of the Hebrew 
Seer ; when they shall mould the elements of nature to their 
will; when they shall speak with the sublime authority of 
Jesus of Nazareth; and with the same infinite ease, rising 
beyond all the influence of time, place, and circumstance, explain 
the past, and unfold the future; when they die for the truth 
they utter, and rise again as witnesses for its divinity, then 
may we begin to place them on the elevation which they so 
thoughtlessly claim. But, until they either prove these facts to 
be delusions, or give their parallel in themselves, the world may 
well laugh at their ambition, and trample their spurious inspira- 
"1 “0 st sic omnia!” But when Mr. 
Morell places so much reliance on the influence of what he 
terms “a spiritual philosophy,” as he does in the following 
sentences, we cannot but fear he was forgetting the deep 
seatedness in our fallen nature of the causes that prevent the 
reception and influence of divine truth, as well as the say- 
ing of Paul, that ‘the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.”” <“ Ritualism, more or less, prevails in the pre- 


tion beneath their feet. 


sent age amongst all communities; a necessary result, indeed, 
of the absence of a spiritual philosophy.”* ‘ Perhaps the 
next step in the historical development of Christianity may 
be that in which both” (Catholicism based on the infalli- 
bility of the Church, and Protestantism based on the infalli- 
bility of the creed) “ shall rally round the infallibility of eternal 
truth, as developed in the Christian system, and leave all con- 
tention for the temporary and the relative to die away. To 
such a consummation, the rise of a spiritual philosophy alone 
can lead the way.” * We fear still the causes that impede the 
progress and victorious ascendency of the “eternal truth 
developed in the Christian system,” are more deep seated and 


1 Morell, vol. ii. pp. 512, 513. #1 Oor. 1, 19; 
3 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 587. * Thid, vol. ii. p. 588. 
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mighty than to be much indebted for their removal by the rise 
and progress of any system of human philosophy. Our belief 
is rather that this “ spiritual philosophy ” itself, equally with 
every other scheme of ‘ man’s wisdom,” must humbly lay down 
its own wisdom at the feet of ‘the great Teacher,” and accept, 
with self renouncing docility, the truth as it is m Jesus. That 
truth stands alone in all its divine simplicity. It never has 
owed, and never can owe, anything, either for its improvement 
or for its progress and acceptance in the world, to any of the 
endlessly diversified systems of human philosophy. It will 
rather in time to come, as it has done in times past, make its 
own way against them all. For although some of them are, of 
course, less alien from it in their principles than others, yet in 
every one of them there are elements discordant with its heavenly 
and sublimely simple discoveries. And I must confess, I have 
a charge of moral delinquency against one and all of these 
“‘ oreat thinkers’ of whom we have been speaking. At least I 
cannot but feel great difficulty, stretching my charity to its 
utmost latitude, to regard them as honest men. I find it hardly 
possible to convince myself of their having bond fide understood 
various portions of divine discovery in the Bible in the sense 
they put upon it; or to divest myself of the impression of their 
having, in the first instance, by the independent exercise of 
their own wits, constructed their respective systems, and then, 
to avoid the appearance of renouncing Divine revelation 
altogether, having constrained the terms of that revelation into 
a meaning in harmony with those systems. I doubt not, that 
while, in the plenitude of confidence in their own “ intellectual 
intuition,” or powers of philosophical penetration, they ‘“ thought 
scorn ’’ to pin their faith to the authority of any such volume as, 
professing to be a discovery of the divine Mind, required of 
them their ‘‘ becoming fools that they might be wise,” they 
deemed it no small compliment to the writers of that book, 
when they could give any plausible explanation of their words 
such as to shew that they had hit, or nearly hit, on the same 
discoveries with themselves. 


+ 2 
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_Let me not be deemed censorious and severe. There is 
nothing that has ever stood more in the way of divine truth 
than the pride of human wisdom. ‘There is a tendency in the 
theological mind of the present day, to blend the former with 
the teachings of the latter. I deplore the tendency. The divine 
can never be mixed up with the human without deterioration. 
The more thoroughly it is kept pure and entire, the more 
apparent will be its divinity, and the more effective its power. 
It ever has been, and ever will be found, that the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God stronger than 
men.’ And the more entirely separate God’s truth is kept 
from all human admixtures, the more exclusive and manifest 
will be its glory and the glory of its Author in working out 
its blessed results. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to the extra- 
ordinary coincidence between the style of thought and expression 
on the part of these Teutonic philosophers, and that of some of 
the false religions of the Eastern world. I have been more 
than ever struck with this, in perusing the Boyle Lecture by 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, A.M., entitled, “ The 
religions of the world, and their relations to Christianity.” 
Making all allowance for the somewhat imaginative and 
enthusiastic spirit of the author, I am persuaded the following 
very brief extracts will make the same impression on your 
minds which was made by them on my own. The first relates to— 

Hinpoo1sm.—* The learned man, the contemplative sage, 
aspires to be one with Him whom. he adores, to lose his own 
being in His. And what is this Being? He is the Absolute 
Intelligence, the essential Light. Rest, contemplation, this is 
his glory, his perfection.” ......: » “ The God is an intelli- 
gence, not a will; himself a higher priest, a more glorious 
student, a more perfect contemplator. You can _ scarcely 
conceive a mandate issuing from such a Being; all things must 
flow from him, as light from the sun, or thought from a musing 
man. Such an idea is ever implied in Hindooism ; but it may 
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not have been frequently expressed. It may sometimes have 
been contradicted in the earliest stage—for the wrapt student, 
feeling it his calling and privilege to meditate on an absolute Being 
in silence and awe, will have had such a practical reason for not 
confounding him with the world around, as no theoretical con- 
sistency could outweigh. It was far otherwise with the feeling 
of a relation between the human worshipper and the object of 
his adoration. This feeling was not resisted but strengthened, 
by his practical discipline. He was taught that he was intended 
to rise into the closest communion, nay, into actual identity, 
with the divinity. To realize such a state was the effort of 
his existence.’ 

“While the Brahmin was learning, by various arts, to 
practise abstraction of spirit; was searching, by various helps, 
to arrive at the perception of the perfect One, he felt that the 
light, the intelligence, which entered into his own heart, that 
which raised him above his fellows, that which enabled him to 
see mysteries, must be the great expression of the divine 
Being. Brahm becomes Brahma, the light which flows from 
the source of light; the wisdom which comes from the source of 
wisdom, is that which declares him; this is his Name. In 
that character, the initiated disciple is to worship him. No 
sacrifices need be offered, no temples need be built to him. It 
is the mward and purified imtellect which does him homage. 
A very sublime conception, you may be inclined to say; one 
that it is no wonder that enlightened Brahmins in our own day 
should wish to reproduce.”* ........ “But imagine 
yourselves in the school where this sublime doctrine was taught. 
Look at the self-satisfied, self-glorified person who is proclaiming 
it. See how he has gone on, step by step, till, from a profound 
idea of some awful absolute being he has passed into the 
habitual conviction, that this being is himself. He has become 
his own God.”? Then we have— ; 

Buppuism.—‘ Buddha is clear light, perfect wisdom. You 


1 Maurice’s Religions of the World, &c. p. 40. 
® ILid, pp. 44, 45. 3 Ibid, pp. 44, 45. 
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must not try to conceive of him as doing any thing. Rest is 
not so much his attribute, as his very essence. He is One, 
the One; and it is only with the inward eye, purged from sen- 
sual corruptions and steadily fixed on the contemplation of unity, 
that he can in any wise be apprehended. For the natural eye 
of the ordinary man views a multiplicity of things, each thing 
divided and separated from the other. The natural eye takes 
account only of appearances; it requires the severest discipline 
for a man to behold the reality. This is surely theism in its 
highest form and conception.” * 

“ But if the Buddhist sage asks himself, ‘ What is it that I 
am contemplating ? I cannot see it, or hear it, or handle it. I 
dare not conceive it; it is altogether inconceivable, and yet I 
know it only by this mind of mine,’ he is likely to be thrown 
into a strange perplexity. Or, if he puts the case thus to him- 
self, ‘ The end I propose to myself is to become nothing. Can 
it be something that is to work the result? Can it be some- 
thing [ am contemplating?’ He must at length say, ‘ No; it 
is nothing. Nothing must be the ground of my life, of my 
being, of the being of all the things I see!’ Here is atheism, 
a deep hopeless void; yet touching on the borders of that 
doctrine which implied real belief in a living divinity.” ? 

“ Beginning with the notion that the Intelligence is entirely 
separated from the world, that He is One, and it multiform, 
the Buddhist may arrive, by a series of easy steps, at a conclu- 
sion which would seem almost opposed to this, that the Intelli- 
gence is essentially one with the world; in fact, that it can 
only be considered as the informing life or soul of the world.’ ® 

. “The Buddhist begins with looking upon the one In- 
telligence as alone real; all outward nature he discarded as 
merely apparent. But the visible world claims its rights; he 
cannot disown it; he must in some way or other take it into 
his system. The Intelligence, therefore, the pure Buddha, must 
have a partner in his throne. It is Dharma, the principle of 
matter; that out of which all things were formed. But these 
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two powers, intelligence and matter, are essentially opposite. 
If they are co-workers, how can they be reconciled? There 
must be another power, Sanga, the mediating influence which 
binds the informing mind to the dead formless thing upon which 
it works.’* . . . . “The human intellect is first felt to be the 
perfect organ of worship ; finally its one object. This is Buddh- 
ism; this is the conviction which, with more or less of confu- 
sion, 1s working in the hearts of three hundred millions of people 
on this globe of ours.”’ ? 

The only other system I shall notice is that of ORMUzZD AND 
AHRIMAN. “ The conviction which we have found dwelling so 
strongly in the mmd of Brahmin and Buddhist, though taking 
different forms, was this:—He who has the inward eye most 
opened, must be the greatest man; he in whom it is quenched 
must be the lowest and most miserable man ;”’ and the puzzle 
which we saw tormenting them both, in different ways and 
different degrees, was this: But where is the light? Is it only 
in the eye? What then does the eye behold? Is it not in the 
eye? How, then, can I call that alight ? A very deep question 
indeed, the answers to which, in every case, are full of practical 


? 


significance. The Persian solution was the most simple of all. 
He felt that his whole life was precisely this debate between light 
and darkness. There must, he said, be lords over the light and 
darkness. This had probably been the oldest and strongest 
conviction.” 3 

“The tendency of our times,” says this writer, “is to con- 
found Him with his creatures, with the works of His hands; to 
lose all thought of His distinctness ; to regard Him as only the 
conception of man’s mind; a sort of synonyme for man’s think- 
ing faculty, or for the life which dwells in things.” 4 

I fondly trust that this statement is too unqualified. That 
there has been and still is, to some extent, such a tendency in 
Germany is not to be denied ; though even there, there is un- 
derstood to be a reaction in favour of more healthy and_ sober- 


1 Maurice, vol. il. p. 75. 2 Ibid, p. 85. 
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minded thinking. That the tendency has, in some degree, been 
imported thence into our own country is, it may be admitted, 
also true; certain high-minded speculators, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, as among “ the wise and prudent,” * and disdainful of the 
designation of “ babes,” having caught the mania. And yet, 
after all, looking at the larger proportion of the speculations we 
have been noticing, what better designation do they deserve 
than that of babyism ?—a silly affectation of singularity, and 
scorn of whatever is common and level to vulgar capacity ; 
“ oreat swelling words ’’* with little meaning; the impotence of 
strength; the littleness of greatness ; the idle expenditure and 
waste of resources in regions of thought that are manifestly 
beyond the range of the human faculties; the fruitless toil 
“ Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

The coincidence between the speculations of the German 
philosophers and those of Hindooism and Buddhism is surely 
remarkable. They are species of one genus, or varieties of one 
species. And in some particulars the resemblance is so striking 
as that one might suspect the Teutonic sages to have been pla- 
giarists from the Oriental. 

I have done with them all. Ishall not attempt to trace out 
the points and lines of resemblance. I have spent more time on 
the vain speculations than their worth entitles them to. But when 
men are held up to our admiration as the “greatest thinkers of 
their age,” it is desirable to know what the results are to which 
the application of their great thinking powers has led. What is the 
fruit? And the contemplation of the fruit of the product of their 
researches cannot but inspire the regret, that powers beyond 
question great had not been expended on departments of inves- 
tigation only where they were exercised to some good purpose ; 
and the still deeper regret, that the exhaustion of powers, the 
right use of which should have yielded real wisdom, should have 
produced nothing but folly, the folly of saying, “there is no 
God;” for such substantially is the actual result. May the pride 
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of such “ science, falsely so called,” * be graciously kept from 
infecting, deadening, undeifying the theology of our own country. 
I am no enemy to freedom of thought. But in the exercise of 
the freedom, let there be a sober-minded appreciation of the 
powers of the human understanding; let it be “ liberty without 
licentiousness.”’ 

In what I have said of the atheistic and pantheistic specula- 
tors of the Teutonic and Gallican schools, you may be disposed 
to think that my “freedom of speech”? has been sufficiently 
bold. I feel myself, however, called upon, on all such subjects, 
to speak out what I think. One ground of thankfulness, in- 
deed, which I strongly feel is, that these speculators have 
pushed their reveries to so wild a length. My maxim is, 
“The worse the better.” There is the less danger of their 
doing damage. The marvel is, that any man can look at such 
theories with so much as half an eye, and not detect their base- 
lessness and self-contradictoriness. They are “ airy nothings,” 
to which their high-minded inventors have succeeded in “ giving a 
local habitation and a name,” but which remain “ airy nothings” 
still. You search the habitation, but can find nothing to grasp. 
You analyze the name, but it yields no definite meaning. Most 
heartily do I rejoice in having the concurrence, substantially, 
with the views I have been giving, of my highly esteemed col- 
league,” when he speaks of the “ new fangled oracle, the Delphi 
cave just discovered in the recesses of the breast—the religious 
consciousness,’ and contrasts that, as the “ source of illumina- 
tion and authority” with “the word of God;” and when of 
this religious consciousness he says, ‘it is not a reality; it is 
but the shadow of themselves; like the gigantic spectre of the 
Brocken, thrown across the mists of the cloud, and into which 
they are rising, as they climb the summits of airy speculation.” 
By his judicious counsels, at once so firm and so temperate, 
you will ever, I trust, be guided in all your investigations of 
truth. 

I might quote, too, with great satisfaction, the concurrent 
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terms of an able American professor, who has recently succeeded 
to the vacant chair of Moses Stuart, in Andover Theological 
Seminary.’ Thus he writes :—‘ Worst of all, then, as applied 
to the interpretation of the Bible, is the nineteenth century 
jargon of Continental Europe, which its votaries dignify with 
the name of philosophy, and by it sweep into non-existence the 
Bible, and the soul, and God, and all objective reality.” 


1 Professor Stowe. 


IX.—ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


I FORMERLY announced my intention, in considering the attri- 
butes of this Being, to take the dictates of reason and the inti- 
mations of revelation together as the guides of our discussion ; 
and, instead of beginning with what can be discovered by the 
one, and then adding the fuller and clearer discoveries of the 
other, to concentrate on each point of illustration the lights of 
both. Now, in order to our proceeding on this principle, it is 
obvious, we must either assume or prove that the Scriptures are 
a revelation from God. I have long been accustomed to pro- 
ceed upon the ground of assumption, and have declined enter- 
ing into any consideration of the evidences of revealed religion. 
I have done this, because treatises on these are so very nume- 
rous and accessible, as to preclude the necessity for entering 
into such detail; and also because, in a system of Christian 
Theology, we seem to be entitled to take for granted the autho- 
rity of the books from which alone our ideas of such theology 
can be derived; to consider the question of their divinity as 
previously settled, and to find and furnish an answer to the 
inquiry :—what do they teach? As the former question, how- 
ever, is one of paramount importance, one, without the satis- 
factory determination of which, the latter loses all its mterest 
and all its value; as “THE EVIDENCES” are usually considered 
as entering essentially into a theological course; and as it is of 
the very highest consequence that those who are preparing to 
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be teachers of Christianity should themselves have their con- 
victions of its divine origin intelligently and firmly established, 
and at the same time, be qualified for the task, to which they 
may not seldom be called, of “confuting gainsayers;” I have 
altered my plan, and shall give, at this early stage of the 
course, a general outline of the heads and sources of proof, 
the variety of its kinds, and their respective amounts of value ; 
and enter into a little more extended detail upon a few of its 
points. I am well aware of its being a subject on which it 
is hardly possible to advance anything possessing a claim to 
novelty, and on which it is even a matter of difficulty, were it 
desirable, to put old arguments into new forms; so frequently, 
so variously, and so voluminously, and in many instances, it 
may truly be added, so ably and so successfully, has it been 
discussed. 

The field is so wide, and the materials so ample, that the 
difficulty lies, not in finding, but in selecting; not in knowing 
what to say, but rather what not to say. We have no fear 
from inquiry. Every such fear is a dishonour to truth, and an 
indication of the weakness of faith. All truth is consistent ; 
so that, if what we believe to be true be really so, no future 
discoveries can ever alter or can ever invalidate it, but must, on 
the contrary, illustrate and establish it. Our great fear is fromthe 
want of inquiry. We desire it; we earnestly court it. We have 
no idea of anything being entitled to the name of faith, howso- 
ever it may pass under the name, that consists in a blind assent 
to unexamined truth, on unexamined evidence. An inspired 
apostle’s injunction to the followers of Jesus is, that they “have a 
good conscience, and be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh a reason of the hope that is in them.” ? 
Now it is obvious that whatever is the reason of our hope must 
be the reason of our faith; for our hope has its foundation in 
what we believe; so that, if we are hoping without reason, it 
must be because we are believing without reason. ‘There is a 
way which some have, of distinguishing faith and reason, in 
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which there is neither reason nor faith. They talk of the 
former, as if it were something quite independent of the latter ; 
a something that begins where reason ends; a something quite 
independent of rational conviction, resting on no ascertained or 
definable or provable grounds ; a something with which argu- 
ment has little or nothing to do. 

This description of mysticism has had a very pernicious and 
mischievous effect. We utterly disclaim it. We hold that the 
necessity of divine influence to the belief of the Gospel, on mis- 
taken apprehensions of which such mystical conceptions are 
founded, is in perfect harmony with the sentiment that faith 
rests on evidence ; that, in this respect, the belief of the Bible 
being the Word of God is not different in nature from the 
belief of any other propositions. In that word itself, indeed, 
evidence of its own authority, of various descriptions, is expressly 
appealed to. And we call on no man (no, nor does, nor can 
a righteous God require of any man), that he receive anything 
whatsoever as truth, for which sufficient evidence cannot be 
produced. What that is, which, in nature and in degree, is 
entitled to the designation of sufficient evidence, is a question 
which may hereafter be noticed, a question of no second-rate 
moment. 

We have in our hands a book which, by way of eminence, 
as being the best of all books, we denominate THE BIBLE, or 
THE Boox. ‘The propriety of the designation depends of course 
upon the conclusion to which our present inquiry may bring us. 
If indeed this book be from God; if it do contain a revelation 
to his creatures of his mind and will; then must it be supremely 
worthy of the distinctive eminence assigned to it. We may 
well call that volume tHE Book, which is the Book or Gop. 
It must be superior in real excellence and value to every other ; 
as far superior in excellence as the mind of God is above the 
minds of all his creatures, and as much superior in value, as it 
is of deeper interest and more commanding consequence for us 
to be acquainted with his mind, than it is to know the mind of 
every intelligent creature in the universe. 
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This Book, which we thus, by its designation, distinguish 
above all other books, consists of two great divisions ; which, 
from the periods and dispensations of religion during which they 
are alleged respectively to have been given, are denominated 
the Jewish and the Christian revelations; or the Old and the 
New Testaments, or covenants, as containing the authentic 
records of the one and of the other. These two divisions form 
one whole. In no argument for their divine authority can they 
be so separated, as that the truth of the one can be established 
apart from and independently of, the other. They necessarily 
stand or fall together. Some particulars of the evidence, of 
course, are more directly appropriate to the one, and some to 
the other; but such is their connection, such their mutual 
incorporation with each other, that every argument for one is 
an argument for both; and whatever could successfully invali- 
date the one would, in the same degree, affect the authority of 
the other. The Jewish revelation could not be proved divine, 
apart from the Christian, for without the Christian, its pre- 
dictions, types, and promises would have been unfulfilled, 
and its great ultimate design have failed of attainment. On 
the contrary, if the divine origin of the New Testament 
Scriptures can be satisfactorily established, the proof will be 
equally conclusive in behalf of the Old, to which the New 
bears constant reference throughout; and, in many of its 
parts, most distinct and explicit attestation. The Old was 
the introduction to the New; the New is the full development 
of the anticipations and comparatively obscure discoveries of 
the Old. 

Had it been my intention to enter at large on all the depart- 
ments of the field of evidence, the following might have been the 
order pursued, and the topics embraced in the course of my argu- 
ment. I should begin by considering definitely what the point is 
which it is designed to establish, namely, that the books which 
we are accustomed to call the Holy Scriptures are a divine 
revelation. We should shew this to be the same thing with 
their having been, in the apostle’s phrase, deéavevora, “ given by 
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inspiration of God.” ! This would naturally lead to a discussion 
of the proper nature of inspiration, and of the questions relative 
to its various kinds and degrees, from what may be regarded as 
the highest, and may be designated inspiration proper—consist- 
ing in the infallible communication to the mind of unknown 
truths, such as could not otherwise have been discovered, of 
existences in other parts of creation, and of facts and events 
which having had no human witnesses, would have been handed 
down by no tradition ;—to what may be considered the lowest, 
consisting in such a superintendence of the writer’s mind in 
recording historical facts, as to ensure the certainty, in the first 
place, of correctness, and, in the second place, of the best 
selection of materials; it being evidently necessary that we 
should not be left to the mere memory of man for the one, or 
to the mere judgment of man for the other. 

It would be necessary, under this head, to consider the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, or the difference between 
their being a revelation from God, and their only contaiming 
such a revelation; as also to notice the question respecting the 
necessity, or the contrary, of verbal inspiration, or the inspira- 
tion of the words as well as of the matter; a question respect- 
ing which, as respecting most others, extremes have been run 
into on both sides, in the conduct of the argument. 

In then proceeding to adduce the evidence, I should first of 
all consider the existing need for such a revelation. I should 
take up this subject first, not because the evidence of such need, 
however strong and conclusive it might be, would warrant the 
inference that the Scriptures are the revelation needed—that 
this book is what really supplies the desideratum. For, to 
prove an existing need, is not to prove that the need has been 
supplied, or that what professes to be that supply is really so; a 
consideration which is sometimes too little attended to on the part 
of defenders of the truth: the sequence from the establishment 
of the necessity for a revelation, that the Bible is that revelation, 
being too summarily taken for granted. 
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Having considered the evidence of the necessity of a divine 
revelation, as furnished from the actual state of the world at 
the time, I should proceed to the more direct evidences. And 
these I should divide into three branches, the EXTERNAL, the 
INTERNAL, and the EXPERIMENTAL; the three terms sufficiently 
indicating, in my present general statement, the nature of the 
distinctions they are used to express. 

I. Under the head of EXTERNAL evidence, there is naturally 
comprehended the discussion of the canon of Scripture, and of 
the genuineness and the authenticity of the sacred books; the 
first relating to their authors, the second to their recorded facts. 
Then follows the important subject of miracles; their true 
nature, the power by which they are wrought, the requisite and 
the actual evidence of their reality, and the conclusiveness of 
the proof which they furnish. Under this head, as an exempli- 
fication of the argument, special attention will be bestowed on 
the great miracle (on which the entire system of evangelical 
truth may be said to rest), the resurrection of Jesus. Next in 
order comes the nature of prophecy, and of the argument from 
its fulfilment; with exemplifications from past history, both of 
the accomplishment of Old and of New Testament predictions. 
We might then take up extraneous testimonies to the facts of 
Scripture ; testimonies both of Jewish and of heathen writers, 
with existing memorials of various kinds, whether ritual or 
monumental. And lastly, under this department, we should 
take a view of the early propagation of Christianity, with the 
means, in the form of human agency, by which it was effected, 
and the obstacles which that agency required to overcome, 
affording strong presumptive evidence of divine attestation 
having, in various ways, attended it. 

Il. Under the second division, the INTERNAL evidence, we 
have proofs of two kinds, 1. Such as arise from the manner, and 
2. Such as arise from the matter of our sacred books: the former 
comprehending all the indications of truth connected with the 
style of the different parts of the book; its unaffected simplicity, 
openness, and honesty; the precision and circumstantiality of 
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the narrative ; the impartiality of its statements; the apparent 

inconsistencies and real harmony; the former precluding all 
suspicion of collusion, the latter shewing the reality of what 
is related; the remarkable undesigned coincidences between 
various parts of the book, especially the historical and the 
epistolary, presenting themselves in the form of incidental 
allusions to recorded facts, or expressions and statements that 
indirectly imply them. 

Under the latter (the matter of the Scripture) should be 
comprehended a view of its principal contents, for the purpose 
of making good the position that they are incomparably 
superior to aught that unassisted human wisdom had ever pro- 
duced; the character of God, and the beautiful consistency 
with all the attributes of that character of the grand dispensa- 
tion which it is the great leading design of the Scripture to 
reveal; the leading doctrines of the book, and its precepts of 
worship and of moral duty; the harmony between the law and 
the Gospel; the manifestation in the law, when compared with 
the state and character of man, of the necessity of the Gospel ; 
and the motives furnished by the Gospel to practical obedience 
to the law. 

Here too would require to be noticed certain objections 
taken from the mysteries of Christianity; the extravagance of 
the provision alleged by the Gospel to have been made for so 
very small a proportion of the boundless universe; the charge, 
on the one hand, of over strictness in its moral requisitions, 
and, on the other, of licentious laxity m the tendency of some 
of its principles. This will naturally lead to— 

Ill. The third division, that of EXPERIMENTAL evidence, 
by which is meant the proof of the divine origin of this 
book, from its actual effects on those by whom it has been 
truly received ; the inward influences of which they are con- 
scious being a perfectly fair and rational proof to themselves ; 
and the effects of these inward influences, as apparent in 
their characters, a proof not less fair and reasonable, in many 
instances, to others, of the divinity of their principles. Under 
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this department will fall to be considered what has been 
called, and appropriately called, the self-evidencing character 
and power of divine truth, apparent in its felt adaptation 
to the inward consciousnesses, the character and the circum- 


stances, the present exigencies and the future prospects, of 
human nature.? 


You will at once perceive that this is a field of great extent 
and variety; so that, were we to enter into all the depart- 


1 The ordinary division is into the two heads—the external and the internal. 
Dr. Chalmers adopts this division ; placing the experimental evidence as a section 
under the general head of the internal. I am of opinion, however, that they are 
altogether distinct, and at the same time that each is of quite sufficient importance 
to justify distinct classification. They are distinct, inasmuch as the internal evi- 
dences, properly so called, are to be sought in the contents of the book; the experi- 
mental are to be found in the heart and character of the person by whom these con- 
tents are understood and believed. When the seats of the two descriptions of 
proof are thus different, it seems hardly warrantable to confound them under a com- 
mon designation. We may have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter the 
view of the internal evidence taken by this distinguished writer. 

Mr. Richard Watson, in his Institutes of Christian Theology, adopts a division 
which I cannot but regard as faulty, inasmuch as the third, in its various particulars, 
is included under the first and second, more especially under the first. His division 
is—the external, the internal, and the collateral. But all that is collateral belongs 
to what is either external or internal, nor am I sensible of the force of his reason 
for making this a distinct section of evidence, that it ‘‘ arises from a variety of cir- 
cumstances which, less directly than the former, prove the revelation to be of divine 
authority, but are yet supposed to be of great weight in the argument.” Their 
being less direct than those which he comprehends under the two previous divisions 
does not alter their nature as external or internal. The reader is apt to fancy it 
does, from their being placed under a distinct denomination. 

Dr. Dick, although without any formal announcement, follows the common 
division into external and internal ; placing, with a very brief notice, the argument 
from the effects of Christianity under the latter, 

In the system of Dr. Dwight, the evidences are left entirely out. It is stated 
in his Life, that after he was appointed to the Professorship of Theology, ‘‘ he com- 
menced the delivery early in the year following his induction, a series of lectures on 
the Evidences of Revelation. ‘‘ This,” says his biographer, ‘formed no part of the 
duties of either office” (that is, of the presidency or of the professorship); ‘‘ but owing 
to the extensive prevalence of infidelity in the country at that period, he viewed it 
as necessary to guard his pupils against the contagion. These lectures were not 
written out ; the weak state of his eyes forbade him to employ them for such a pur- 
pose. After collecting materials for about fifty, the same difficulty compelled him 
to desist, and prevented him from delivering even the whole of that number.” We 
cannot but deeply regret this circumstance. It is remarkable that it should not have 
been regarded, in Yale College, as a part of the duties of the Theological Chair to 
lecture on the Evidences of Divine Revelation. This can only be accounted for on 
such a ground as that I formerly suggested,—that a course of Christian Theology 
presupposed the truth of the records from which that theology is derived. 
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a, 
‘tg iene of it at large, we might occupy with it the lectures of 
an entire session. I have no such intention. My purpose 
is selection; the discussion of a few of the leading branches 
only of the evidence, with a few brief observations on some of 
the rest. 

There is one topic of an introductory kind with which I 
would occupy the remainder of the present lecture, | mean the 
spirit or temper of mind in which the investigation ought to be 
conducted. J am the more inclined to insist on this, because a 
large proportion of what naturally falls to be said is of a nature 
that renders it susceptible of application much more extensively 
than to this subject alone. 

We cannot reasonably expect, either on this or on any other 
subject, to arrive at right conclusions, if the impressions under 
which we commence our investigations, and the spirit and 
manner in which we prosecute them, be wrong. 

I may mention— 

1. Proper conceptions and impressions of the importance of 
the inquiry. There is an indifference and lightness with which, by 
many, every thing connected with such subjects is regarded, such 
as would, perhaps, astonish us more were it not so frequent. And 
yet the very frequency of it may well be regarded as the most 
astonishing thing of all. To every mind that is capable of a 
single moment’s reflection, and is not predetermined to with- 
hold it, the reflection of that smgle moment must present the : 
inquiry as one of the most momentous and interesting character 
conceivable. I know not that any inquiry can be brought 
within even the range of imagination itself, more pregnant with 
oreat results, than the inquiry whether we have in our posses- 
sion a communication from our Creator, Sovereign, and Judge ; 
a discovery of the mind and will, the thoughts, and purposes, 
and doings, and commands of the Infinite God. Surely every 
man in the exercise of a sound understanding must agree with 
me when I say, this is not a question to be treated with lght- 
ness; to be dismissed with an easy and careless smile, or a 
trifling jest. The man who should act thus, how high soever 
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his pretensions to intellect and wisdom, acts a part emphatically 5 
foolish, The question is the very first which every rational 

and wisely considerate man will be solicitous to have deter- 

mined. I repeat it; the very first. There is not one which 

should take precedence of it, unless, indeed, we were to make 

the divine existence a matter of question. This of course 

would occupy the first place. But we have gone over some of 

the grounds on which our belief of it rests. 

Now, if there is a God, what can be of so much consequence 
to us, his intelligent creatures, as to know what he is in him- 
self, and in what manner he regards us. If there is a God, 
we are his moral and accountable creatures, the subjects of his 
government. With him “ we have to do.”* He is our witness, 
and he is our judge. Or, should any be so madly sceptical as 
to doubt these things, it is surely of importance to have them 
ascertained; to have it settled whether they are true or not. 
Every man in his right mind must admit a communication from 
Deity to be a thing desirable. Strange indeed must be the state 
of that mind that does not admit this. There must surely, in 
such a case, be some secret consciousness or apprehension that 
the communication would not be such as it could relish or will- 
ingly submit to. With the man who would question the 
desirableness of a revelation of the divine mind, I should 
decline to argue, unless it were for the purpose of bringing 
home to his conscience some conviction of the fearful state of 
heart, from which alone such questioning would arise. It is 
desirable, supremely desirable. And in proportion as it is so, 
it is of consequence that we should not be imposed upon; 
that we should not be the deluded dupes either of a witless 
credulity on the one hand, or of an unreasonably incredulous 
obstinacy on the other. You must at once be sensible that 
such a question is not one of abstract speculation or theory ; 
one which, in what way soever it may be determined, leaves us 
where it found us. If we really have a divine revelation, it 
must, of necessity, bring with it imperative claims. It must 
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draw after it the most serious and important sequences. By 
that revelation (supposing its divine origin clearly ascertained) 
our sentiments, on every point on which it delivers the mind of 
God, must implicitly be formed. By its dictates our consciences 
must be imperatively bound, and all our conduct directed. By 
it we must be justified ; by it we must be condemned. Onits 
prescribed terms our destinies must be determined. If the 
Bible be such a revelation, it tells us of an eternal state; it 
makes known one exclusive way of obtaining happiness in that 
state, and of escaping the misery which it, at the same time, 
denounces as due to us for our sins. This, therefore, is far 
from being a question as to which a considerate man, a man of 
thought and prudence, can feel himself equally at ease, on which 
side soever the scale may preponderate. It is no subject for 
levity. It is not a matter to be left hanging in unsettled sus- 
pense, superficially and partially investigated, and never pushed 
to any satisfactory conclusion. By some it has been alleged 
that to such inquiry the mind should come in a state of indif- 
ference, of perfect neutrality, of a thorough abstraction from all 
emotion, from all feeling. When such things are said, much 
depends on the meaning of terms. If they who speak thus 
mean no more than that, in all its investigations, the mind, in 
order to its being in a fit state for the ascertaining of truth, 
should be free from the bias of prejudice and prepossession on 
either side of the pending question, their proposition will not 
admit of a moment’s dispute. But if it be meant that there 
ought to be the absence of all impression of the importance of 
the question, and the magnitude of the consequences depending 
upon it, the requisition is that of an impossibility. It is unna- 
tural. It is monstrous. We ought to feel its importance. 
Were it not that sad experience would, in innumerable instances, 
witness against me to the contrary, I should say we cannot but 
feel its importance. When any question comes under the cog- 
nizance of a lawyer, or an arbitrator, or when any problem or 
theorem in science comes under the investigation of a philoso- 
pher, in proportion as each perceives the magnitude of the 
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results depending upon the conclusion to which he may come, 
will he be anxious to make his examination complete, to leave 
no source of evidence unexplored, and to give to each particular 
in the proof its precise quantum of legitimate force. The 
impression of the importance of what he is about will produce 
a constant carefulness of research, a vigilant circumspection, a 
scrupulous accuracy of experiment, an unremitting assiduity, in 
every department of the inquiry, to the very close. Such 
impression, in proportion as it is felt, will render the investi- 
gator jealous of himself in regard to all that might bias his 
judgment and predispose him to a conclusion at variance with 
truth. The absence of such impression would operate in the 
contrary way, giving rise to carelessness and unconcern about 
the conclusion, and about every step of the process conducting 
to it. Such, then, should be the posture of our minds in such 
an inquiry as the one now before us. We should bring to it 
all our wakened and wakeful powers. Our minds should be 
burdened with the weight of the momentous investigation. All 
frivolity and all indifference should be banished as alike profane 
and insensate. There should be brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject the most intense earnestness of the whole soul. 

2. In connection with this, I mention the necessity of 
correct notions of the different kinds of evidence, and of the 
particular kind that belongs appropriately to the subject of 
inquiry. 

Of evidence there are different descriptions, which are 
appropriate to different descriptions of subjects. It is most 
unreasonable to demand, on one subject, the kind of proof that 
properly pertains to another. It would be absurd to require 
moral evidence in proof of a problem in geometry or algebra. 
And it would be no less unreasonable to insist on algebraic or 
mathematical demonstration in support of a matter of fact, of a 
sentiment in metaphysical science, or of a proposition in ethics. 
The mind of “the meek,” to which divine guidance is pro- 
mised, and which He will teach his way,’ must, among other 
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qualities that characterize it, be a reasonable mind, humbly 
satisfied with whatever evidence the case admits, not captiously 
and capriciously requiring impossibilities. To the question 
before us, then, we ought to come, not in a spirit which refuses 
to listen to the evidence which may be adduced, because it 
happens not to be precisely of the kind which our wayward 
fancy might fix upon as desirable; but satisfied with its being 
such as the nature of the case admits. 

Under this particular, I may further notice, that the ques- 
tion ought not to be: What more, or what other proofs, even of 
the same kind, might possibly have been furnished for our con- 
viction ? but simply, Are the proofs actually existing sufficient ? 
We may set our hearts on some special proof, and insist upon 
having it, and refuse to be satisfied without it, and protest that, 
if it were but given, we should not stand out another moment, 
but yield immediate assent. But this is far from being a rea- 
sonable and fair procedure. The sole inquiry, I repeat, ought 
to be :—What is the existing evidence? and, Is it enough? An 
exemplification of the unreasonable state of mind just mentioned 
we have in the case of the scribes and pharisees in the days of 
our Lord; when, instead of weighing carefully and candidly, 
the evidences of his divine commission, they harped incessantly 
on a particular proof, on which, from a misconception of the 
meaning of some of the prophecies, they had set their hearts, 
conceiving it to be one which the promised Messiah was spe- 
cially to produce, and urging its production on the part of 
Jesus, saying :—‘* Master, we would see a sign from thee!” 
“Show a sign from heaven!’? They were surrounded with 
proofs. Every day brought new ones, of which each by itself, 
apart from all the rest, was sufficient to carry conviction to a 
reasonable mind. The works which the Father gave him to 
finish were bearing witness of him, incessant and overpowering, 
“that the Father had sent him.”? Yet, in the midst of all 
this superabundant evidence, they persisted in this demand :— 
Shew us a sign from heaven. Whether they had in their 
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minds, as has by some been conceived, the prediction of Daniel 
about the Son of Man coming “with the clouds of heaven,” 
and brought near to the “ ancient of days,” to receive his king- 
dom;* or whether they had any other idea in their minds 
attached to the words they used, we need not inquire, as we 
could not get beyond a probable conjecture. Whatever it was 
they looked for and demanded, the demand was as unreason- 
able as the expectation was unfounded. Their proper business 
was with the evidence before them. Was it satisfactory, or 
was it not? I will not, indeed, deny that if there really had 
been a certain specific and determinate sign given by any of 
the prophets, as xar’ éZox7jv, THE SIGN by which, when he came, 
the true Messiah was to be distinguished, the demand for that 
sign would have been fair. Other signs might have proved 
him who produced them to have a commission from God, but 
not THE commission of THE CHRisT. But then, it must be 
manifest, if this prophet, thus accredited of heaven, declared 
himself the Messiah, the declaration was, by the very evidence 
of his commission, proved to be true; and consequently, their 
anticipation of the special sign in question proved to have been 
founded in misconception. And, indeed, the misconception was 
but one of many, springing from the same principles, the same 
worldly desires, and habits, and hopes. 

To take another example of our general position. To the 
great fact of the resurrection of Jesus, which is the fundamental 
fact of the entire Christian system, it is most unreasonable to 
urge, as an objection, the questions :—Why were there not more 
witnesses? Why were there not other witnesses? Why not 
all the people? We shall have occasion to offer a few com- 
ments on such questions by and by. At present I merely 
observe, that they are evidently not at all to the purpose. The 
legitimate and only relevant question is :—-What is the evidence 
actually existing? What are the number, the character, the 
credibility, of those witnesses by whom the fact has actually 
been attested? It is not our business at all to set about sup- 
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posing evidence which might possibly have been produced, but to 
examine the evidence which, in point of fact, has been produced. 

83. We should come to the inquiry, with a becoming sense 
of the limitation of the human faculties. The pride of intel- 
lect has been natural to man, ever since the first tempta- 
tion was foolishly and guiltily credited—‘“ God doth know 
. . that ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil.”* But the powers of the human mind, ample as they 
have many times proved themselves to be, have, even at their 
utmost expansion (I mean in the greatest minds that successive 
generations have ever produced), their limits. In every thing 
we are made to feel this. In every department of nature we 
are surrounded with inscrutable mysteries. In every branch of 
science, we arrive, in our investigations, at points beyond which 
we are unable to penetrate. There are secrets which we can- 
not discover. There are questions which a child can ask, but 
which the shrewdest philosopher cannot answer. We know 
facts; but of causes and principles we are wonderfully ignorant. 
And of essences we know nothing. We often impose upon 
ourselves, by callmg what is really no more than an effect by 
the name of a cause; and fancy we have gained the meed of 
the “Felix qui potuit rerum cognosere causas,’* when, if we 
examine a little more closely, we find we are dealing more in 
words than in things. For example, we speak familiarly of 
the universal law of gravitation, by which the largest masses of 
matter and its minutest atoms tend towards a common centre, 
and by which every thing in our system and (judging from 
analogy) in the vast universe, is kept in its proper place and 
relative distance. But, after all the accurate and _ beautiful 
demonstrations of science, what is there that we know about 
gravitation beyond the facts? Of the secret moving or attract- 
ing power we are profoundly ignorant. And the same may be 
said of vegetation, of electricity, of magnetism, and of every 
other department of physical philosophy. In our own frame 
there are inscrutable mysteries. Where is the physiologist who 
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has been able to answer the question, What is animal life ? 
Who has ever satisfactorily explained the nature of nervous 
influence? Who has ever been able to comprehend for him- 
self, or to render intelligible, by any demonstration or series of 
experiments, to others, the connection between mind and mat- 
ter; between the secret volitions of the one, and the instant 
corresponding movements of the other? We cannot open or 
close an eye; we cannot lift a finger; we cannot move a 
joint; we cannot think a thought; we cannot receive a single 
impression of sight or of sound; we cannot utter a word to 
impart our perceptions to another, without mystery, deep, per- 
plexing, impenetrable mystery ? Now, if such be the case 
throughout all nature, is it reasonable to expect that we should 
find nothing of the sort when we pass from nature to revela- 
tion? If we cannot comprehend ourselves, is it reasonable to 
expect that we should comprehend God? If we are baffled at 
every point in our investigation of the physical universe, is it 
to be matter of wonder that we should find some things beyond 
our reach in God’s moral administration? If we are puzzled 
with the material, are we to expect all to be plain and simple 
in the spiritual world? Is it not, on the contrary, just what 
we might reasonably anticipate, that in revelation, as in nature, 
we should find depths which the short line of our intellect 
cannot fathom ?—that discoveries should present themselves, 
such as extort the exclamation, “ Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me: it is high, I cannot attain unto it?” Are the 
questions of Zophar unreasonable :—“ Canst thou by searching 
find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; 
what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the sea.”’* There is a high-minded self- 
sufficiency, which, on such subjects, is utterly repugnant to the 
dictates of sound common sense, as well as to the humility which 
all experience ought to inspire, and, I may be allowed to say, with 
the modesty of true science. And yet how often do we see 
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this modesty becomingly displayed in all the investigations of 
philosophy, and in all the statements of their results, and 
strangely laid aside on the very subjects on which, most of 
all, it ought to be felt and exercised! This lofty-mindedness 
spurns at dictation, is fond of its own discoveries, pursues its 
presumptuous career with self-confident independence, bounds 
truth by the limits of its own capacity, refusing to receive 
whatever it cannot fully comprehend; indignant at every thing 
difficult or mysterious that does not immediately yield to its 
penetration; choosing what is consonant, and rejecting what 
is opposed, to its own opinions, or to the results of its own 
speculations, and exulting in a conscious superiority to all 
submission of its belief to authority. This spirit of inde- 
pendence nature likes, and is ever prone to cherish and 
indulge. But aright spirit no mind of considerate and sober 
mould will venture to call it. It is not reasonable. It is 
not seemly. Every thing teaches and impresses the contrary. 
Not the investigations of science alone, but the very views 
of the Divine Being, which the rejecters of revelation admit, 
regarding them (with what justice we may afterwards see) as 
the dictates of what they honour with the name of natural 
religion, might well rebuke and repress the spirit in question. 
What can there be more mysterious, more thoroughly beyond 
the reach of our powers, more baffling and stupefying to their 
utmost efforts, than the idea of a Being, who is Himself the 
cause of all other existences, but whose own existence was 
uncaused, and never had a beginning. What more confounding 
than the thought of a Beg who is everywhere present at the 
same moment, in the exercise of all His infinite perfections; 
who is “ present everywhere, and yet wholly nowhere ?” 

And in providence there are unfathomable mysteries. To 
mention one only, which has put upon the stretch the powers of 
theologians, metaphysicians, and moralists, from the beginning 
till now, and remains a mystery still,—the origin of moral evil. 
I wish it kept in mind, that the existence of moral evil under 
the administration of a Being infinitely powerful, and holy, and 
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good, is not a doctrine properly of revelation; and they who, 
on any such ground, ever think of objecting to the Bible, do not 
think with discrimination. It is a fact. Evil does exist. It 
has found entrance. Revelation is not the cause of it. Reve- 
lation simply assumes and proceeds upon it as a fact. It tells 
us, indeed, in what manner sin entered into our world. But 
this is not the point. Suppose that account rejected, the fact 
remains the same; that very Book which records the circum- 
stances of its origination in our world, informing us, at the same 
time, in the fact of its being effected by the arts of a tempter, 
that it had previously (how long before we know not) had exis- 
tence amongst another and higher race of intelligent creatures ; 
that there were fallen angels before there were fallen men. And 
a most mysterious fact it is. It involves difficulties which 
attach to every system. Reject the Bible; you have not got 
rid of the difficulty. You have found no solution for the per- 
plexing questions of sceptical wonder. The questions remain 
unanswered. The difficulty stands before you, not in the least 
iota abated, but wrapt in all its unsearchable obscurity. Nay, 
more; you have added to the mystery, added immensely ; 
you have removed the only alleviation of it; you have quenched 
the only ray of light shed upon its dreary darkness ; that reliev- 
ing light, bemg found in the evangelical system, in the scheme 
of mediatorial mercy, where God appears eliciting good from the 
evil; “turning the shadow of death into the morning ;’’* rear- 
ing on the moral rnin a magnificent and undecaying temple to 
his praise ! 

Surely, then, when all is thus full of mystery, we should 
not be unprepared to find it here; nor should we be startled 
and stumbled when it comes in our way, as by a thing we had 
not at all anticipated. It were, indeed, “ passing strange” if 
on subjects such as those of which the Scriptures treat, all were 
to be perfectly level to our capacities; if, when the works of 
God and the providence of God confound us, God himself, his 
nature, and the redemption of man in harmony with the attri- 
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butes of his character, the claims of his law, and the principles 
of his moral government, should contain nothing that makes us 
feel the distance between the Infinite and the finite—between 
the created and the uncreated Mind. 

We might confirm our argument by an appeal to the prin- 
ciple of analogy. The works and the ways of the same God 
might reasonably be expected to bear resemblance to each other, 
so that what we find in one department of them, we might, a 
priort, expect in the rest. If there is mystery in creation, 
and mystery in providence, it would not be in consonance with 
analogy, did we meet with no mystery in the peculiar dis- 
coveries of revelation, in that most stupendous of divine designs 
and doings, which it is its special object to make known. It 
might give ground for apprehending that, in passing from nature 
to revelation, we had got into the province of a different Being. 
The discovery of mystery here, instead of unsettling our faith, 
should rather confirm it, by shewing, in one at least of its 
features, an analogous character between the works of God and 
his word. 

4. Be not startled when I say, we should come to this 
inquiry with the expectation of finding what opposes the incli- 
nations and desires of our hearts. We are sensible of the exist- 
ence and operation within us of tendencies to evil. The man 
who is not conscious that there are in his heart tendencies to 
forgetfulness of God, and to various kinds of practical ungodliness, 
must be under the sway of some mighty principle of self-delusion. 
If, therefore, we have any correct and worthy conceptions of 
God at all, it must in these circumstances be self-evident to us, 
that a revelation coming from him must be opposed to whatever 
is evil, that it can give no countenance or sanction to any 
vicious principle, to any thing whatever, in thought, in word, or 
in deed, that is not in full harmony with all that is moral. Its 
contrariety to every thing of the kind must be one of the very 
marks of its divine original—one of the evidences of its being 
from God. Its giving sanction or countenance, direct or indi- 
rect, to aught that is evil, would be quite valid and adequate 
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ground for the immediate and unqualified rejection of its claims. 
We may have occasion to apply this principle to the contents of 
the Bible hereafter, and to vindicate from such objections as 
have been drawn from this source. At present I state it in 
general, that if there are principles of evil in our hearts (whence- 
soever these principles have arisen, in what way soever they 
have found admission there, that is not the present pomt) we 
should be prepared to expect, that in a revelation from God, 
those principles should be opposed; that we should find the 
principles in us and the principles in the book encountering 
each other. And when, accordingly, we do find this expecta- 
tion realized, instead of being startled by the discovery, and 
tempted by it to refuse our assent to the divinity of the book, it 
ought to operate as an evidence in its favour, and an inducement 
to its reception. In as far as our hearts really are under the 
influence of evil affections and tendencies they may not like 
such a revelation; but the fact of such disrelish could be no 
disparagement to it, no proof against it. On the contrary, were 
it a revelation such as hearts of this character relished, it evi- 
dently could not be from God. The very dislike of which we are 
sensible in our hearts, ought to tell in its favour in our judgments. 

I am well aware, however, how very deceitfully, in conse- 
quence of these very affections and tendencies, the heart works. 
They influence the judgment in precisely the opposite way. 
They pervert and blind it. They give rise to a moral prepos- 
session against whatever curbs, and restrains, and condemns 
their gratification. And this moral prejudice is the very 
strongest of all the obstacles that lie in the way of the reception 
of truth from God. The evil heart opposes it. Hence the 
Scripture phrase—“ an evil heart of unbelief.” * Here, we are 
deeply convinced, lies the main source of infidelity. Men feel 
that Christianity lays claims upon them, against which their 
habits and inclinations are at variance ; and they are afraid to 
examine, and are fond of every excuse they can frame to them- 
selves for not examining what they have no wish to find true. 
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In what I have thus said, I must not be understood as taking 
up the position of the corrupt tendencies and inclinations of the 
human heart on the authority of the Bible, as a doctrine of the 
professed revelation. That would indeed be reasoning in a 
circle; first assuming the authority, and then proving the 
authority from what is assumed. I take it up as a point of 
fact, ascertained by our own consciousness, as well as by uni- 
versal observation. I am thus assuming no more than what 
there is sufficient ground for assuming, independently of revela- 
tion altogether ; and on the assumption (if assumption it should 
be called, which rests on the data of existing facts) of evil pro- 
pensities in man, I infer the certainty of that evil finding every 
thing opposed to it in principle, and prohibitory of it in precept, 
ina revelation from God. What I say is this, that on examining 
the claims of such a professed revelation, we should conduct the 
examination in a state of mind prepared to find it so; and 
should be on our guard lest the very purity of the revelation 
which ought to furnish the very strongest plea in its favour, 
should, by its contrariety to certain tendencies and likings in 
our hearts, prejudice our minds against it, and blind our judg- 
ments to the force of this and other evidence in its behalf. 
This is surely fair. It is no more than saying that the merchant 
who is desirous to weigh correctly and honestly, should make 
allowance for any preponderance which he may know to exist at 
the one end of his balance-beam. 

5. We should come to this inquiry with our minds made up, 
should we find the Bible possessing valid claims to be acknow- 
ledged as a revelation from God, to submit our understandings, 
our consciences, our wills, to its authoritative dictates. This 
is, beyond question, included in a right frame of mind for 
such an investigation. It may be very mortifying to the 
pride of reason formerly adverted to; but it is self-evidently 
rational and imperative. Once ascertain the Bible to be 
such a revelation, and there is, there can be, only one ques- 
tion remaining : What does it teach? Implicit faith, the 
most preposterous of all absurdities in regard to all that is 
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human, is the only thing that is admissible in regard to what- 
ever is divine. In the case of every human author, there are 
two questions which may, with propriety, be asked :—What 
does he mean? And when this has been ascertained :—Is it 
true ? But in the case supposed, of a book being the Word of 
God, the former is the sole inquiry. The latter of the two 
questions becomes presumption and blasphemy. Our only 
inquiry comes to be, as by an eminent writer it has been concisely 
and forcibly expressed :—‘ not what thinkest thou? but :— 
What is written in the law? how readest thou?” No man 
can be at liberty to select from such a book his articles of faith, 
choosing some and rejecting others; or his rules of duty, fol- 
lowing some and declining others. Whatever God says must 
be taken as he says it, without addition, diminution, alteration, 
or amendment. Our only legitimate course is at once deter- 
mined, when the divine authority of the record has been deter- 
mined, namely, sitting down to that record as humble learners, 
meekly receiving as truth whatever it teaches, and implicitly 
practising as duty whatever it enjoins. If our understandings 
tell us that such ought to be the frame of our spirits, it can be no 
excuse for the absence of it, that we cannot bring ourselves to 
it. Such inability, as it springs from moral causes alone, con- 
stitutes our sinfulness. The want of ability is simply the want 
of inclination and will, nothing else whatever. 

6. Let it not by any be deemed enthusiasm if I add, we 
should come to such an inquiry with dependence on divine 
direction and illumination. Iam verily persuaded, that when- 
ever a man comes to be in downright earnest on such a 
question, he will, he must look to God. Impressed with 
the immense importance of the question, and humbly sensible 
of the danger of erring, and afraid of the consequences should 
he miss the truth, he will set himself to seek a true result 
with sincere and earnest desire that his mind may be under 
the guidance of the Father of lights. While he searches for 
_ the truth of God, he will look to the God of truth. There is 
nothing irrational in this. It is but a dependent creature 
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feeling his dependence. It is but a creature who feels his 
heart deceitful, being jealous of its deceitfulness. It is but a 
creature who feels the risk of error and the preciousness of 
truth, desirmg the surest and best of guides. Our prayer, 
then, ought to be :—“ Lead me in thy truth, and teach me.”’? 
This book, which professes to be from God, hath said :—‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
2 T am fully confident 
that no one ever put this assurance sincerely to the test, and 


and it shall be opened unto you. 


found it fail; that no one ever set about inquiring after 
truth with a truly humble and serious mind, and a _ spirit 
sincerely relying on God for direction, who did not ulti- 
mately arrive at it. Here, too, J may seem to be assuming too 
much; quoting as true, and as authoritative, the language of 
the very book of which the truth and authority are the points 
in question. My reply is, that I am not now entering myself 
on such an inquiry as that of which I am speaking ; an inquiry 
to ascertain for myself the divine authority of the Scriptures. 
I at once avow that I speak the language of one who himself 
believes their claims to be valid; and who therefore feels a 
confident assurance that the promises they contain will not 
prove fallacious. But I might say more. If there be any 
thing at all deserving the designation of natural religion, there 
can surely be nothing imconsistent with its principles or its 
dictates, in a rational creature cultivating this spirit of 
dependence, when seeking in earnest after truth, in reference 
to the being to whom he owes his existence, on whom he 
depends, whom it is his duty to serve and his interest to 
please, to whom he feels himself consciously responsible, the 
decisions of whose tribunal are without appeal, and on whose 
favourable sentence his happiness, so long as he continues to 
be, must depend,—the Witness, the Judge, the Rewarder, the 
Avenger! If the so-called religion of nature does not incline 
the subject of its influence to have recourse to the God that 
made him for light m his darkness, and guidance in his per- 
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plexity, one of two things must follow; either that the nature 
of which it is the religion is a nature in a state the most unna- 
tural, or that the religion so denominated is unworthy of the 
designation; that being a strange religion that leads not to 
God ;—the religion of ungodliness. 

I have been the more inclined to dwell a little on these topics 
at the outset of our present inquiry, because the principles 
laid down are principles not confined to this one subject, but of 
general application in all our inquiries after truth. And few 
things are of more importance, either in pursuing such inquiries 
for ourselves, or in directing others in the conduct of them, 
than right apprehensions as to the tempers of mind that are 
suitable and necessary to their successful prosecution. 


X.—EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. NEED 
OF REVELATION. 


I TAKE up this subject of the need of Revelation, in the first 
instance, because it is necessary to the clearing of our ground. 
For if it could be made out that there was no necessity for a 
revelation, that there was quite a sufficiency of light without 
it, quite a sufficiency of the means of knowledge, religion, and 
virtue, quite a sufficiency for human happiness, for acceptance 
with God, and eternal life, and quite a sufficiency for all the 
ends of the divine glory; then, since God does nothing in vain, 
nothing for which there is no occasion, this would furnish a 
strong presumptive or @ priort proof against the fact of such a 
revelation having been given. While, on the contrary, the 
establishment, on sufficient grounds, of a real case of need, 
affords, from different views of the divine character, a presump- 
tion on the other side, a previous probability that such a reve- 
lation might be supplied. 

Let it not, from this last expression, be by any understood that 
we consider men as having possessed any title or claim to such 
a communication, or that the blessed God was under any obli- 
gation to bestow it. We shall have evidence of the contrary. 
The previous probability rests exclusively on the merciful kind- 
ness of the divine being: and it may be worth our while to 
notice, in passing, that for the very knowledge of the character 
of God, from which this previous probability is deduced, we are, 
in a great measure, indebted to the revelation itself (or pro- 
fessed revelation), whose divine original is the question under 
discussion. 
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Presumptive evidence has at times been carried further. 
“ The fact that we are moral agents, and therefore under a law 
or rule of conduct,” connected with the consideration that ‘no 
law can be binding till made known, or at least rendered cog- 
nizable by those whom it is intended to govern,” has been 
added as one of its grounds. But, even as furnishing a pre- 
sumptive probability, such ground does appear to me somewhat 
hazardous. It tends to weaken the fundamental position of 
the universal moral responsibility of mankind, as if the pre- 
vailing ignorance of God and of his law were the misfortune 
rather than the fault of fallen human-nature, and as if a reve- 
lation were, on that account, necessary to justify their being 
brought under charge, or subjected to condemnation for their 
disobedience. This too would infer the necessity, of course, 
for all mankind; which is the ground whereon the Quakers 
maintain their self-contradictory notion of universal saving light, 
as essentially requisite to accountableness. And it too much 
overlooks the peculiar design of revelation, which is not so 
much, or not at all, to impart to mankind such a knowledge of 
the divine law as should shew them clearly their duty and the 
extent of their responsibility, and so render the law, by making 
it distinctly known, obligatory upon them; but to make known 
to men, as guilty creatures, who, by the violation of law, are 
already under a sentence of condemnation, the means provided 
by the God against whom they have rebelled for effecting their 
recovery, and reinstating them in his favour, and restoring 
them to his image: the accompanying discovery of the law, or 
rule of duty, in its true spiritual character and extent, being 
intended to shew them how very far they have departed from 
God’s will, and “ gone astray from original righteousness;”’ and 
how much, consequently, they stand in need of the salvation 
revealed ; while, at the same time, it is held forth as the per- 
manent and immutable rule of life to those who accept the 
salvation. It is not to render them responsible by giving them 
a clear knowledge of the law; but to shew them how they 


may be delivered from the condemnation and curse consequent 
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upon the breach of it. The Bible addresses itself to men, as 
already guilty from violated responsibility, and already under 
condemnation, to inform them of the fact that they are so, of 
the cause of their being so, and of the means by which they 
may be saved. But I must not anticipate. 

Our object at present is to shew, that im arguing in sup- 
port of a revelation from God, we are not arguing for an unne- 
cessary and superfluous thing; but that, on the all-important 
subjects of which it treats, there was amongst mankind a deep and 
universal, a long continued, inveterate, and otherwise hopeless 
and incurable ignorance, by which it was rendered indispensable. 

I intend confining myself almost exclusively to one point. 
It is expressed by Paul in the words—‘ The world by wisdom 
knew not God.”! Jam the more inclined to follow this course, 
because this, the right knowledge of God, is a point, in the 
strictest and strongest sense of the term, fundamental. Without 
this, all else must be fearfully erroneous or grossly defective. 
There can be nothing right without it, either in worship or in 
morals; in the conduct of the present life, or the anticipations 
of the life to come. The knowledge of God lies at the founda- 
tion of all, and with the nature of the foundation the entire super- 
structure will naturally and of necessity accord. Sensible, 
therefore, as I am, that my argument might be not a little 
strengthened by my entering, somewhat in detail, into the views 
entertained by those who, in the Apostle’s phrase, have been 
“ without law,” on such vitally momentous subjects as the 
immortality of the soul, a future state of existence, and the 
relations sustained by men to God and to that existence; yet I 
shall decline entering upon these and other collateral topics. 
The one I have fixed upon is quite sufficient for my purpose ; 
and it will impart to our discussion a desirable degree of unity 
and condensation. If it can be made to appear, that not only 
among mankind generally, but among that proportion of mankind 
from whom, if from any, something superior might have been 
anticipated, there were defective and erroneous, dark, doubtful, 
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and dreamy views of the Supreme Being, it will be readily 
inferred, that the conceptions entertained of the relations, the 
duties, and the prospects of man could not fail to partake of the 
same character. 

Confining myself, therefore, to the nature and the character 
of God, I beg of you to observe— 

1. Who the men are, and in what circumstances they have 
been placed, by whom those theories have been framed which 
assert the sufficiency of the religion of nature, or the adequacy 
of the human powers, unaided, save by the light of nature, to 
discover the true character of God. In our present argu- 
ment, it is of essential consequence that you attend to this. 
The framers of these theories are men who have occupied 
the vantage ground of an existing revelation, or of that which 
professes to be so; of that Book, for whose claim to be so 
acknowledged we contend. It is matter of fact, that these 
theories, some of them so plausible and so captivating, have 
all had their origin within the era of Christianity, and have 
been constructed with the benefit and by the aid of its light. 
They are thus all modern. They are all, I might say, Chris- 
tian. It is by men who have had this book in their hands ; 
or, if they cannot be charged with the weakness or the 
crime of having made diligent and careful use of it themselves, 
who have lived amidst the light of that knowledge which the 
possession and circulation of it have diffused. It is by such 
men that the sufficiency of nature and reason to make the 
needful discoveries, has been affirmed and contended for. These 
are the men who have undertaken its demonstration. This is 
the fact. And it demands your serious regard. The affirma- 
tion was never made, the demonstration was never attempted, 
by any of those master minds of antiquity, by whom this 
advantage was not enjoyed. So far from it, that whilst, in 
point of fact, they never did make those discoveries which 
modern philosophy has presumed to pronounce quite within the 
competency of unassisted reason, they themselves were sensible 
of their incompetency. They felt it. They owned it. The 
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wisest and most distinguished amongst them acknowledged their 
need of a divine revelation, to instruct them in those matters 
of high import, in the investigation of which they were conscious 
of failure. And they even intimated their desire and their 
hope, that at some future period such a discovery might be 
made to mankind as would dissipate the obscurity and the 
doubt in which they felt themselves involved. Plato speaks of 
“probable conjecture ”’ as the utmost that, on such subjects as 
the nature of the gods and the origin of the universe, was at 
all attainable. Cicero represents the “ parvuli igniculi,” the 
tiny sparks, the feeble glimmerings, of nature’s light as being 
themselves, unsatisfactory as they were, extinguished by the 
vitiating influence of wicked courses and corrupt opinions ; and 
of the truth, on the subject of the soul’s immortality, being 
known only to the gods: and, amongst contending opinions, of 
its being a question by no means of easy decision, on which 
side lay the greater amount of probability :—“* Harum sententia- 
rum quae vera est, deus aliquis viderit ; quae verisimillima 
magna quaestio est.” And in similar terms, on all the great 
subjects that relate to deity and to human destiny, do other 
eminent writers of antiquity (the elites among its renowned for 
wisdom) express themselves ; owning the impossibility of attain- 
ing the certainty of truth, unless the knowledge should be 
imparted from some superhuman source. 

Such being the fact, whence comes it that modern specu- 
lators on the same subjects have advanced so far a head of 
them? Has it arisen from superiority in intellectual power, in 
grasp of mind, in capacity of research? We cannot grant it. 
The moderns are not, in these respects, the superiors of the 
ancients. Where is the philosopher of more recent days who, 
in the competition for mental eminence, will carry the palm 
from the great Masters of antiquity ?—from Aristotle, from 
Socrates, from Plato, from Seneca? Where is the self-suffi- 
cient pretender who will venture to affirm that, placed in the 
game circumstances, with the same means and resources, he 
would have effected what these and other gifted spirits of 
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former days failed to achieve? ‘To what conclusion, then, do 
such considerations lead us? Can they conduct us to any 
other than this, that the moderns have been indebted for the 
superiority of their speculations, not to higher powers, but to 
higher advantages? And, since these speculations come within 
the era of the Christian revelation, and have been produced in 
the midst of its light, we can be at no loss to determine wherein 
it is that their principal advantage has consisted. They have 
obtained that for which the humbler though loftier minds of 
antiquity wished and longed; and they have not acknowledged 
the obligation. Yes: it has, after all, been “in God’s light 
that they have seen light.”* Every one knows how compara- 
tively easy a matter it is to reason out a truth, after we hav 

got the first hint ; to reach our point, when the way has been 
made for us; to wind our passage through the labyrinth, when 
we have got hold of the clew, to demonstrate the consistency 
of a discovered or even suggested proposition. Archimedes 
said: d¢¢ rou ordi, xa! rv viv xvjow.” He wanted only footing, and 
a rest for his lever. Now, what the old geometer wanted in 
mechanics, our modern philosophers have obtained in their 
higher department. They have got the ov oré, the acquired 
position; and having got it, they have applied the lever of their 
argument, and have shewn us their feats of demonstration. 
But they have, unfairly and ungenerously, spurned away from 
them, and tried to conceal from observation, the extraneous aid 
by which they gained their vantage-ground. They now talk 
with confidence, where mightier intellects than theirs felt their 
feebleness. They now see where shrewder optics than theirs 
wanted only the light which they enjoy to have seen still more 
clearly. In exploring the firmament of discovery, their vision 
has been assisted by an instrument of divine mechanism, and, 
having by means of it, made the discovery, they have ungrate- 
fully and disingenuously thrown the instrument away, and 
taken the credit to themselves. I say these things strongly ; 
because I believe myself to be fully borne out in them by the 
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facts of the case as already stated, as well as by what remains 
further to be said. 

2. The subject now before us is a fair case for the applica- 
tion of the principle of induction, or the mode of proof by 
experiment. ‘There never was a fairer. This mode of proof on 
all subjects in which it is applicable (and there are few to which 
it is not), is universally admitted to be the surest and most 
satisfactory way of arriving at truth. In the investigation of 
almost all the departments of human science, scientific men 
insist on the application of it, and have all their eyes about 
them to ascertain that the application be made with all the 
jealousy of the desire after truth; with the most scrupulous 
and punctilious accuracy. There can be no sound reason 
assigned, why the same principle should not be applied in the 
case before us. Our first desire should be, to ascertain facts, 
and to make these the basis of our conclusions. It is not by 
speculating, on assumed principles of our own, as to what Deity 
must have done, that we are to seek, or ever to find the truth. 
Such a priort speculations are too high for us. Neither is it 
by examining the powers of the human understanding, and from 
our estimate of them deducing inferences as to what they must 
have been capable of, and what they could not possibly have 
failed of effecting: for the human powers are liable to the 
operation of various influences in one department of inquiry, 
from which on others they may be perfectly free ; and in the one 
may be biased and blinded, while in the others they may have 
shewn themselves superlatively brilliant and mighty. Our surest 
procedure, and that which the case naturally and imperiously 
dictates, is to appeal to facts, to come at once to experience. 
Those philosophers who, while they insist strenuously for facts, 
facts, facts, as the only basis on which they will yield their assent 
and rest their belief in other departments of knowledge, decline 
and resist all reference to them in this, act a part most incon- 
sistent, and unworthy of their designation. 

The appeal to facts and experience is the method to which 
we are directed by the words of the Apostle Paul. ‘“ For after 
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that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God,” etc.’ This is the spirit of true philosophy, and 
in accordance with the obvious dictates of common sense. 
It represents to us the notorious fact, of a trial having been 
made, and made “in the wisdom of God,” that is, in the 
wise counsels and arrangements of his providence and grace, 
for ends worthy of Himself; a trial of the powers of man; 
of his unaided wisdom, “in things pertaining to God.”? An 
experiment is made, or rather, a series of experiments is insti- 
tuted. It is continued under the eye of God, for a long period, 
age after age, and under every conceivable variety of situation 
and circumstance, in many instances such as bade the very 
fairest for a favourable result. And the Apostle’s words sum up 
this result, with emphatic brevity :—“ The world by wisdom 
knew not God.” The question is:—Is this true? And there 
is no other way possible of satisfactorily answering this question, 
of ascertaining the truth or falsehood of the proposition, than 
by an induction of facts. And in as far as the Apostle is con- 
cerned, the facts require to be gathered from the period ante- 
cedent to the time in which he lived and wrote; although the 
same mode of reasoning must be employed, and the same con- 
clusion may be expected, with regard to subsequent ages: all 
such facts being of course taken from countries and peoples 
which have never been visited by the light of Christianity. Of 
this the fairness, nay, the imperative necessity cannot fail to be 
perceived. When a chemist sets about experimenting on any. 
material of which he is desirous to ascertain the intrinsic and 
_ relative properties, he takes particular care to separate from it 
all foreign admixtures, such as might interfere with and give 
uncertainty to the result. And he is solicitously cautious, as 
to place and cir¢umstances, in the conductiug of his process, 
that there may be nothing in either to prevent his attaining the 
fullest assurance possible that his conclusions have not been 
aflected by them. The application of this practical principle to 
the present case is too obvious to require being pointed out. 
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If we would ascertain what unassisted reason is capable, on such 
subjects, of effecting, we must needs go where reason has actu- 
ally been unassisted. To go elsewhere is manifestly and will- 
ingly to spoil our process, and vitiate its result. It would be 
like admitting light upon a chemical analysis that required to 
be conducted in the dark. 

These things being sufficiently plain ; then, 

3. The question before us is perfectly distinct from another, 
with which, however, it is apt to be confounded, namely, the 
question as to the sufficiency of evidence in nature of the being 
and perfections of God. The inquiry before us is not at all the 
theoretical inquiry whether there be such evidence; whether 
in nature there be sufficient indications of the great fact that 
there is a God, and of what that God is, in as far as it is pos- 
sible for his character to be manifested in the works of his hands. 
This, I say, is not at all the question. That such indications do 
exist, and that they are quite sufficient to constitute those inex~- 
cusable by whom they are not perceived, and who do not draw 
from them the conclusions to which they lead, is the doctrine 
of the very book of which the divine original and authority are 
the subjects of our discussion :—“ For since the creation of the 
world, the invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made: so that they are without excuse.”* 

The phrase natural religion is manifestly susceptible of two 
distinct meanings :—1. It may signify those views of “ the things 
of God,” to which men have actually attained without revela- 
tion; or, 2. It may express those truths which, whether men 
have actually arrived at the knowledge of them or not, are cap- 
able of being proved by sufficient natural arguments. These, it 
is obvious, are two very different things. There may be truths 
capable of being satisfactorily proved by natural arguments, 
which, notwithstanding, men have never, by unassisted reason, 
actually discovered. And, on the other hand, there may be 
many things which unassisted reason has fancied to be discoveries, 
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which, so far from bemg susceptible of satisfactory proof, are 
diametrically at variance with the first and simplest elements 
of truth, as now admitted even by theists who reject the Scrip- 
tures. There may be room for no little diversity of specula- 
tive opinion with regard to some truths, whether they belong 
or not to the number of those which are susceptible of proof 
from natural reasonings independently of revelation. But all 
must be sensible that natural religion, considered as consisting 
of such truths, may be a widely different thing from natural 
religion considered as consisting of what human reason, inde- 
pendently of revelation, has actually discovered and believed 
upon its own discernment of evidence. It is one question, 
whether there do exist sufficient natural intimations of the being 
and perfections of the One God; and quite another, whether 
mankind have actually perceived those proofs, and adopted and 
followed out the conclusions to which they lead. Now, it is 
with the latter of these questions, and with it alone, that in 
the present discussion we are concerned. It is in the actual 
condition of men in what is called a state of nature, without 
revelation, that we must look for our evidence. And it is in the 
actual ignorance and consequent moral debasement of men in 
that condition, that the proofs must be found of the need of 
some divine communication. 

And this leads us at once— 

4, To the actual facts of the case. In the outset of his 
work on the “ Evidences of Christianity,’ Dr. Paley has thus 
expressed himself :—“I deem it unnecessary to prove that 
mankind stood in need of a revelation; because I have met 
with no serious person who thinks that even under the Chris- 
tian revelation we have too much light, or any degree of 
assurance which is superfluous.” No man better understood 
the principles of evidence than Paley; or in general reduced 
them more admirably to practical use. Yet, while what he 
above says is perfectly true, it is at the same time also true, that 
the darker the world can be shewn to have been, the stronger 
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case is made out for the need of light, and the greater becomes 
the presumptive probability of a revelation being given. 

It is a case, however, in which minute and tedious detail 
and particularization are altogether unnecessary. The argu- 
ment is simply brought out in the apostolic words already quoted : 
“In the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God.” 
In these words, as they stand in their connection, it is implied, 
that the infinitely wise God made the trial of the wisdom of 
men, partly with the express design that, its insufficiency hav- 
ing been demonstrated by its long-continued, universal, and 
utter failure, the necessity of his own interference might be 
made apparent, and the incomparable superiority of His wisdom 
(though by man esteemed folly), might be evinced in the con- 
sequent results. 

The matter of fact, so far as respects the general condition 
and aspect of the world previously to the Christian era, is too 
notorious to require either illustration or proof. All the nations 
of the earth, with one exception (and that exception a proof in 
our favour), having lost the knowledge of the true God, were 
immersed in all the fooleries, impurities, and cruelties of poly- 
theistic superstition; “ gods many and lords many,’’? of all 
imaginable kinds and characters but the right one, sharing the 
earth and air and sea, in all their departments, amongst them. 
We cannot present before you a juster or a more condensed 
description of the melancholy state of things, than that which is 
drawn by the pen of the same Apostle in his Epistle to the 
Romans, chap. i. 23-32. ‘* These,” says the late Bishop Por- 
teus, “are not the mere general declamations of a pious man 
against the wickedness of the times. They are the faithful and 
exact pictures of the manners of the age; and they are fully and 
amply confirmed by contemporary heathen writers.” 

But it may be said:— Admitting the generally prevalent 
ignorance of God, and the fearful demoralization arising from 
it, this is not a fair criterion of what the powers of human 
reason were capable of effecting in the way of discovery. You 
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say that in ascertaining this point, it is necessary that we have 
recourse to those parts of the world where reason was left to its 
own unaided operation. Be it so. We, in our turn, say that, 
in order to do the question justice, it is equally necessary to 
institute your inquiry among those men who actually turned 
their attention to those matters, and applied to them their 
powers of research and discovery. We are not disposed at all 
to object to this limitation; although, perhaps, we might offer 
some plausible reasons why we should not at least confine our- 
selves to this superior order of men, seeing revelation was 
designed, not for philosophers alone, but for men in general, of 
whom all are alike interested in any communication from their 
Creator, Governor, and Judge. Yet we are not disposed to 
object to the limitation; and the more especially that it is to 
this topic—the result of human wisdom as put forth by the 
philosophers of this world, that the Apostle specially refers when 
he speaks of “ the world by wisdom not knowing God.” 

No one, I presume, who knows anything at all of the 
speculations of these “‘ wise men and disputers,”+ on the one 
subject to which we have purposely limited our observations, 
namely, the nature and perfections of the Divine Being, will 
hesitate to go along with me in the following positions :—that 
throughout they were mournfully defective; that in not a few 
particulars they were essentially erroneous; that in all 
that was good they were little more than conjectural; and 
that in general influence they were utterly inefficient. The 
following statement is that of fact and fairness: — “It is 
true that insulated passages may be found in the writings of 
some of the philosophers, which apparently indicate the most 
exalted conceptions of the divine attributes and _perfections. 
These and similar passages are sometimes regarded with a 
Christian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity ” (there 
is much of truth in this; we fill up from our own knowledge 
the meaning of the phraseology employed, clothing the naked 
and defective conception in a Bible garb); “ but, in order to 
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discover their real value, they must be brought to their own 
standard, and must be interpreted on principles strictly pagan ; 
in which case, the context will be found either to claim such 
perfections for the deified mortals and heroes of the popular 
theology, or to connect them with some of those physiological 
principles which were held by the different philosophical sects, 
and effectually subverted by the great and fundamental doctrine 
of one supreme Creator.’ + We have formerly taken notice of 
the confessions made by the best of these ancient men of 
wisdom, of their felt incompetency on these subjects. And it 
is indeed most touching and painful to see these mighty minds, 
when grappling with such matters, conflicting so much in the 
dark, bewildered amongst ideas so mingled and confused, blend- 
ing with a little occasional truth large portions of error, retailing 
the vague conjectures of others, and hardly knowing what to 
think themselves, guessing at truth, and leaving off where they 
began, guessing still; and, according to the constitution of the 
particular mind, and the peculiarities of the particular character, 
either settling in sceptical indifference, or sighing out vain 
wishes for further knowledge; and, at the same time, every one 
of them manifesting the heartlessness and inefficient worthless- 
ness of all their speculations, ky a personal conformity to the 
observances of the popular superstitions, and, instead of any 
exertion for the emancipation of mankind from the drivelling 
and flagitious systems of idolatrous polytheism, giving counte- 
nance and sanction to all their fooleries and all their abominations! 

So very far is it from being the truth that human wisdom 
actually discovered the unity and perfections of the true God, 
that the very knowledge of His character which, we have ground 
to believe, reason, independent of revelation, originally possessed, 
was deteriorated and lost, just in proportion as that wisdom 
presumed to touch it, and to mingle with it its own specula- 
tions. In the language of Paul, in the passage before referred 
to, “ Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 
That man did possess originally the knowledge of the God 
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that made him, and for whose service and glory he was created, 
I have assumed, as being not only the statement of the Scrip- 
tures (of which it would not, of course, be fair to take for 
granted the authority, when the proof of that authority is the 
very thing of which we are in quest), but the obvious dictate 
of considerate and sober-minded reason, as well as in harmony 
with all the facts which history or tradition brings to light. 
The further back we go in the history of the nations of anti- 
quity, the nearer we find ourselves approaching to right views 
of the nature and the worship of the true God. And the 
further we come down from the period of early tradition, the 
deeper we find ourselves sinking in the follies and the pollu- 
tions of idolatrous polytheism. If on this subject there had 
been, in human nature, a tendency to advance from darkness 
to light, from ignorance to knowledge, the fact would not, of 
course, have stood thus, but would have been reversed. There 
has never been any such tendency manifested. The tendency 
has been the very opposite, from knowledge to ignorance, from 
light to darkness, from the possession of right conceptions of 
God to the corruption and the loss of them. And it may 
further be mentioned, that it more than admits of question, 
whether those few notions, which are to be found among the 
wise men of ancient days that were the nearest to the truth, 
were, after all, the discovery of their own unassisted powers of 
reason. It is proper rather to regard them as remnants of 
traditions, gathered by travelling, as we know the most cele- 
brated amongst them did for that very purpose, into various 
countries. Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato—all make 
mention of traditions, and sometimes even refer to them as the 
source or origin of their knowledge. And that such was 
really the case, may be further made apparent from the fact, 
that the arguments by which these notions were attempted to 
be proved, were frequently so feeble and frivolous, and the 
additions made to them from time to time so trifling and incon- 
sistent, and the speculations concerning them so false and so 
idle, as to render it manifest that they did not think or exercise 
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their powers sufficiently well to be themselves the discoverers 
of any noble, just, and worthy sentiments of Deity. When 
that which they say about such sentiments is imbecile and 
foolish, we are warranted to conclude that the sentiments them- 
selves were not the original product of their own minds. The 
fact, I am well persuaded, has been, that human philosophy has 
never touched original tradition but to corrupt it; and that 
what was right in their systems, little comparatively as it was, 
was learned by them rather than discovered; received from 
others rather than found out by themselves. Plato speaks of 
the Greeks as having obtamed some of their most valuable 
learning from barbarians more ancient than themselves, and 
makes particular mention of Phoenician and Syrian fables as 
the ground of many of their notions. Syrian are the same as 
Hebrew fables. And Judea was among the places into which 
the most ancient founders of their sects travelled in quest of 
information. These considerations naturally lead us to the 
probable source whence, directly or indirectly, were derived by 
them the better parts of their conceptions relative to divine 
things—the nature, and character, and providence of the gods. 
I am not sure, indeed, that any of the philosophers, the legis- 
lators, or the bards of ancient times, ever laid claim to the 
merit of invention or discovery; that is, of originality on such 
subjects. They rather seem to have taken up the doctrines 
which they found existing; and, in as far as these were right, 
they never attempted to improve upon them, without intro- 
ducing some manifestation of “ foolishness ;” and marred, 
instead of mending, even what only approached to rectitude. 
To the admitted fact of the travels of the ancient sages into 
different countries for the purpose of gathermg wisdom, and, 
among other places, into Judea and the regions connected with 
it, there may be added another, namely, that the Jews, by 
various means, whether of choice or of necessity, of voluntary 
emigration or of violent dispersion, were actually scattered and 
settled, in no inconsiderable numbers, in many countries, where, 
of course, their creed and their worship, their peculiar views of 
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Deity, their customs, their modes of worship, their laws and 
principles of morality, became, in a greater or less degree, 
known; and that, in some of those countries, as in Syria, 
Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia, the attention of the people among 
whom, whether as captives or as spontaneous settlers, they 
dwelt, was drawn to their peculiarities by the irresistible force 
of remarkable events. In some countries, and especially at 
particular periods, and by particular conquerors and princes, 
the Jews were held in no inferior estimation. Under the 
patronage of Alexander the Great and his successors in Egypt, 
they became so numerous and of so much consequence in that 
kingdom, that a translation of their sacred books into the 
Greek language (the language which was principally used by 
them there, being, like French in Europe, the international 
medium of communication), became necessary for their accom- 
modation. In these ways, it is not difficult to see how an 
influence, more or less direct, might be exerted, in spite of 
the contempt in which they were generally held among the 
Gentiles, on the tenets and lessons of the different schools 
of philosophy ; and how certain rays of true light, though dis- 
torted by the refraction, and tinged by the pollution of the 
mediums through which they were transmitted, might find 
their straggling way into some of their systems. 

An observation of Hartley, which is introduced by him 
among the evidences of the Mosaic account of the deluge, 
and of the subsequent dispersion of mankind at Babel, may, 
with no less propriety and force, be introduced and applied 
here :—‘“It appears from history, that different nations of 
the world have had, ceteris paribus, more or less knowledge, 
civil and religious, in proportion as they were nearer to, and 
had more intimate communication with Egypt, Palestine, 
Chaldea, and the other countries that. were inhabited by the most 
eminent persons amongst the first descendants of Noah, and 
by those who are said, in Scripture, to have had particular 
revelations made to them by God.”’' He enlarges on this 
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general idea, but it is the simple matter of fact, as now 
stated, that is especially to our present purpose. 

But on these points it would be foreign to the object 
immediately in view to enlarge, inasmuch as, in the argument 
for the necessity of revelation deduced from the previous 
ignorance of the truths which it communicates, and the 
moral effects of that ignorance, if it could be fairly made 
out that the alleged ignorance did not in point of fact exist, 
it is obvious that it would be a matter of no importance in 
the case, whether the contrary knowledge had been the result 
of traditionary information or of direct discovery. Provided 
such knowledge were proved to have existed, we grant that our 
argument would be, to that extent, invalidated. But how stands 
the actual fact? Thus :—Not only did the powers of human 
reason fail to discover God in His unity and His true charac- 
er; that was the least of it. But, in spite of original tra- 
dition, and that tradition backed by the clear, manifold, and 
unceasing manifestation of His being and perfections in every 
department of creation that came under the cognizance of 
man, the knowledge which was at first possessed was fear- 
fully lost: human philosophy, so far from effecting its dis- 
covery, contributing more eminently than any thing else to 
its deterioration; so that, previously to the coming of Christ, 
with the exception of one little spot, ‘ darkness covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people.” And even in that 
little favoured spot, there was the possession rather than the 
right understanding and the right use of divine knowledge; 
and all along, in the history of the people who inhabited it, 
there had been manifested the very same propensity to for- 
get and disown the truth which, on a larger scale, had been 
shewn to be the sad tendency of fallen nature in the his- 
tory of the race at large. So that, bat for special coun- 
teracting causes, the darkness which covered the earth would 
have shrouded Judea too in its gloom. 

It has been a favourite fancy of a sceptical philosophy, not 
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only that ignorant barbarism was the primitive condition of 
mankind, but, in sufficient harmony with this, that polytheism 
was their original religion. This, as I have formerly hinted, 
appears as opposite to reason, and inconsistent with all ascer- 
tainable facts, as it is at variance with the representations of 
the book whose authority is the subject of investigation. I 
mention it now again, for the sake of drawing your attention 
for a few moments to an admission made incidentally by one 
of its supporters; an admission by which he undesignedly esta- 
blishes what, in other ways, he labours with all his power to 
subvert. 

“‘ It seems certain,” says that prince of sceptics, Mr. Hume, 
to whose reasonings on other points we shall have occasion 
soon to pay special attention, “ that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notions of superior 
powers, before they stretch their conceptions to that perfect 
Being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature.” 
Now, passing over the gratuitous assumption, an assumption 
irrational and unwarranted, that the primitive condition of man- 
kind was that of an “ ignorant multitude ;’’ let me suppose the 
truth. of the assumption admitted, let me suppose mankind 
actually in the condition of ignorance and barbarism. I have 
simply to ask, whether, in point of fact, it was by the researches 
of science and philosophy, that the knowledge of the true God 
was actually attained, and that men thus emerged from the 
darkness in which, on that and other subjects, they had been 
immersed ? Was it, I ask, by what this philosopher calls “ the 
natural progress of human thought,” that the unity, the spiri- 
tuality, the omnipresence, the omniscience, the infinite power, 
wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth of the divine 
Being were actually discovered ? The entire history of the race 
attests the contrary. In the midst of all the progress made 
by the most refined nations, in the various departments of human 
science (and many and great, on these subjects, were the dis- 
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our nature’s intellectual powers), never was there a step of ad- 
vancement made, in the best and highest of all sciences, the 
knowledge of God. It might be fairly questioned, indeed, 
whether, even in regard to science and civilization and the arts 
of life, any instance can be produced of a people emerging from 
the condition of barbarism by the mere operation of natural 
causes; by the mere “ natural progress of human thought,” 
without any extraneous interference and influence? But this 
is not our present subject. We are speaking solely of the 
acquisition of right conceptions of God. And on this subject 
our position is, that, apart from the preventing interposition of 
God himself, retrogression has been the rule, rather than advance- 
ment. Without pressing this, however, all that I demand at 
present is, evidence of the progress from the grossness of the 
‘“jonorant multitude” to the “ stretching of their conceptions to 
that perfect Being who bestowed order on the whole frame of 
nature.” No such evidence can be produced. I make my 
appeal to the same philosopher. “It is a matter of mcon- 
testable fact,” he says, “that about 1700 years ago, all mankind 
were polytheists. The doubtful and sceptical principles of a few 
philosophers, and the theism (and that too not entirely pure) of 
one or two nations, form no objections worth regarding.” It 
might here be noticed, how very lightly this sceptical philosopher 
finds it convenient to pass over the remarkable difference, in 
times preceding the commencement of the career of Christianity, 
between the Jewish people and other nations, with respect to 
the knowledge of God: making no attempt to account for it ; 
making it of no account at all! Without insisting, for the 
moment, upon this, let me beg of you to observe the period at 
which, according to his own representation, better views were 
introduced, and the aspect of the world began to change. “ It 
was,” says he, ‘“ about 1700 years ago;”’ that is, speaking in 
round numbers from the time when he wrote. It was then, as 
all know, and then, as he knew as well as others, that the reli- 
gion of Jesus, Christianity, commenced its progress. Before 
that time, as already noticed, the very highest attainments in 
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human science, in the arts of life, and in the refinements of 
human speculation, had been reached by not a few nations. I ask 
again, then: Was it philosophy that, seventeen hundred years 
ago, effected the sublime discovery of true nature and character 
of the one God? and that thus originated the favourable altera- 
tion on the condition of the world? No, verily. Mr. Hume 
himself will not allow what he designates the “ doubtful and 
speculative principles” of the few philosophers “ by whom they 
were entertained to be held as any exception to the universal 
polytheism of the human race. By thus fixing the period at 
which polytheism began to give way to a purer and more 
rational faith and worship, he has (without intending it) taken 
the credit from philosophy, and assigned it to Christianity! He 
does not say so. He takes care of that. He slurs it over. He 
disingenuously keeps the name of Christianity out of sight. 
But the fact “cannot be hid.’ And was it, then, we ask 
again: Was it ‘“ according to the natural progress of human 
thought,” that the first enlightened conceptions of Deity should 
have presented themselves to the minds of the unlettered fisher- 
men of Galilee ?—that they should have found their rise, not in 
the groves or the porticos of Grecian philosophy, but on the 
shores of the lake of Gennesaret? And yet, according to this 
sceptic’s admission, such was the fact! For he would be stoutly 
sceptical, indeed, who would venture to question whether 
Christianity was originally promulgated by such men; men, 
whom our philosopher thus advances to the very front in the 
ranks of wisdom, and elevates— 


** Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 


Let it not be alleged in reply, that these men belonged to 
a people who were previously in possession of the knowledge of 
the true God. That would be merely shifting the difficulty a 
step further back. The question still presents itself, Whence, 
if not from that God himself, did the knowledge come? When 
“the world by its wisdom knew not God,” how did the unphi- 
losophical and despised Jews come by their superior concep- 
tions? If the question is not now between the porticoes and 
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groves on the one hand, and the shores of the sea of Galilee on 
the other, it is still the very same for our argument. It is 
between Rome and Athens on the one part, and Jerusalem on 
the other. 

In all that has hitherto been said, we have been speaking 
of the prevailing ignorance among men of that knowledge of 
God which was originally communicated, and which continued 
to be clearly taught by the works of his hands. The argument 
from this wide-spread, lasting, growing, inveterate ignorance, 
goes to prove that, even had the purpose of divine revelation 
been no more than the restoration of that knowledge in a state 
of clearness and certainty, it was necessary. The experience of 
four thousand years was too long and decisive a trial to admit 
of the expectation that by the unassisted reason of man it was 
ever to be recovered. Into the causes of this blindness I do 
not now enter. They will come before us again. I speak now 
of the simple and notorious fact, that for that long period, and 
in every possible variety of circumstances, “the world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” But we must not leave the matter here. 
We have to observe— 

5. That the necessity of revelation may be viewed in a 
different light, and made to rest on quite a different ground. 
Make the supposition that the lessons of nature had been much 
better learned than in point of fact they ever were, it might 
be the purpose of God to make known something beyond these, 
something different from them altogether. On this supposition, 
it will be evident that the additional lessons, whatever they 
might be, must have been such as nature could not teach ; some- 
thing out of the sphere of its communications: and then it fol- 
lows, that im proportion to the necessity of these lessons being 
made known, revelation was indispensable to discover them. 
And for this, in point of fact, we contend, as being the true 
state of the case. Revelation is not a mere republication of the 
lessons of nature, a mere certification of the truth of its disco- 
veries, or settlement of its dubious intimations. There isa per- 
fect harmony, it is true, between the lessons of nature and the 
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lessons of revelation, between what is taught in God’s works 
and what is taught in his word. They speak the same lan- 
guage. They teach the same things, though the latter with 
greater fulness, clearness, and precision. But revelation teaches 
more ; much more. It has discoveries which are peculiarly its 
own; discoveries such as no investigation, how extensive and 
how profound soever, could never have elicited from nature. 
These discoveries of its own are, beyond comparison, its most 
important and valuable contents. And the communication of 
these is the principal end for which it has been given. Whether, 
in the ultimate counsels of the Supreme Ruler, mercy was to 
be extended to sinful men; and in what manner it could be so 
extended in harmony with the divine character, and the princi- 
ples of the divine government, nature could not tell. In no 
part of creation could an oracle have been found that could give 
a satisfactory response to the anxious inquirer. But for reve- 
lation, we must of necessity, with regard to all such questions, 
have continued to grope at best in the twilight of conjectural 
uncertainty. We do, and ever must contend, that the grand 
distinction of the Scriptures is the disclosure of the scheme of 
mediation and redemption. Now, on the supposition of this, 
or of anything else having been in the divine mind as part of 
his intended communication to mankind, then it follows, that 
for this purpose revelation was necessary, because without it it 
could never have been found out. This is what the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles pervadingly intimates, and many times explicitly 
pronounces, to have been the great end of the New Testa- 
ment revelation; and in this he has the concurrent voice of all 
the writers in the sacred record. In connection with the words 
to which I have made so repeated reference, this Apostle says: 
“For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness,”’ etc.? 

But to enlarge on such a topic would necessarily be to anti- 
cipate what will come to be said with more appropriateness 
under a future department of the evidence. In the meanwhile, 
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we shall not deviate from our present subject; nor, after what 
has been advanced, do we fear the charge of presumption, when 
we close with the following reflection :— 

We have seen that the fact corresponds with the words, 
that “the world by wisdom knew not God ;” that the wise men 
of antiquity, eminent as they were, and justly eminent in other 
departments of knowledge to which they applied their powers, 
were miserably defective, grossly erroneous, and dubiously con- 
jectural in their views of the Godhead, of His will, and of the 
way of obtaining His favour. Both their theories of truth and 
their theories of morals come under the same charge. All that 
is really good in any of their systems is to be found in the 
Bible; along with more and better; infinitely more, infinitely 
better. Is the Bible, then, to be discarded, and the crude con- 
jectures and doubtful speculations of such men, or of their more 
modern brethren, not their superiors in powers, nor their superiors 
in candour, although their superiors in unacknowledged privilege, 
to be substituted in its room? Because others have had some 
glimmerings of uncertain light (no matter whether from reason 
or tradition; whether their own or borrowed), are we to close 
our eyes at noon-day? Because they had a feeble taper, are we 
to quench the sun? No. Let us rather bless God for this 
heavenly light. But for it, we too should have been “ feeling 
after God, if haply we might find him,”? and amidst the dark- 
ness of our bewildered minds, “ changing the truth concerning 
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him into a lie, 
But for it, we should, like others, have been sitting “in the 
region and shadow of death,”* “ without God and having no 
hope.”® But for it, we too should have been treading the 
cheerless journey of life, with shadows, clouds, and darkness 
resting on its termination, and covering all beyond. 
2 Acts xvil. 27. 2 Rom. i. 25. 3 Acts xvii. 23. 
4 Matt. iv. 16. 5 Eph. iii. 12. 
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I now take up the subject of miracles;* or the question re- 
garding the nature and the reality of this description of proof, 
by which believers in that revelation affirm it to have been 
divinely attested. | 
On this important inquiry, there are two positions which I 
must assume; the one, as having already been satisfactorily proved, 
and the other as a self-evident sequence from it. The first of 
these postulates is, that there is a God, the creator, preserver, and 
moral governor of the universe. It must be evident, that on such 
a subject as the nature and reality of miracles, it would be the 
extravagance of absurdity to think of reasoning with an atheist. 
‘And, on the other hand, if the existence of such a being is 
admitted, there would hardly be less absurdity in attempting an 
argument with the man who should question my second postu- 
late. . It is one which no consistent theist can for one moment 
hesitate to grant:—that the God whose existence, intelligence, 
and power, have been proved, must, for the accomplishment of 
‘any of the purposes of His government, have access, whensoever 
He wills it, to the minds of His intelligent creatures. Atheism 
itself would be more consistent than the admission of a God and 
‘the denial of this. He is himself the creator of these minds. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the generic properties of all, 
and with the peculiar and distinctive character of each. To 
question His ability to communicate, and that with infallible cer- 
1 Dr. Wardlaw’s work “On Miracles’”—the last which he published during his 
life, contains, as may be supposed, the substance of this portion of the lectures on 
Systematic Theology. But while the argument and method in the two works are 
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the other, of a popular exposition and expansion of the argument.—Ep. 
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tainty, the thoughts of His own mind to any one of these created 
minds, would be to suppose Him destitute of a power which that 
created mind itself possesses ; and so to place Deity in a position 
of inferiority. It is needless to dwell upon this. The idea, 
that the Almighty Creator should have made minds, which, when 
made, are beyond: His own reach and incapable of having any cer- 
tain communication imparted to them from Himself, is so outrage- 
ously foolish, that nothing could well be more so, unless it were 
the serious attempt to expose its folly, and to prove the contrary. 

Assuming, then, these two postulates, let me suppose it the 
determination of God to make a revelation, or discovery of His 
mind, to men. ‘There are two ways in which we can imagine 
this to be done. 1. He might make the communication to 
every individual mind directly and for itself. It is vain for us, 
in such a case, to say, that we are incapable of forming any 
clear conception in what manner the absolute certainty can be 
given of such a communication being from God. All that we 
need to be assured of is, what we have already assumed, that 
Deity has not created minds with which He is precluded from 
having intercourse, or which He has retained no means of assur- 
ing of the reality of any communication from Himself—anything he 
may desire to make known to them. This isenough. The power 
of God to do, is one thing; the mode of his doing, another. We 
may admit the one, when we cannot at all comprehend the other. 
2. He might impart the discovery to one or a few minds, and 
make them the medium of conveying it to others. Now, in this 
latter case, there is something necessary which was not in the 
former ; namely, that He enables the individuals thus selected to 
produce to their fellow-men satisfactory credentials of their speak- 
ing with His authority ; in other words, sufficient evidence that 
what they affirm to be from Him really is of such divine origin. 

It is our belief that God has given a revelation ; and that 
the latter of these two methods of imparting it is the one which 
His infinite wisdom has preferred: that He has communicated 
truth supernaturally to some, and has commissioned them to be 
the messengers of that truth, in His name and by His authority, to 
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others ; empowering them, at the same time, to present satis- 
factory evidence of their having received such commission. 
With regard, then, to the nature of such evidence, the 
evidence of their speaking by divine authority, it is sufficiently 
manifest, that it must be evidence presented to the senses of 
men; that it must be something which all can witness, and of 
which all are competent to judge. Another thing too, is no less 
clear, that, as it is evidence of divine authority, it must be 
something which divine power alone can effect; something 
undeniably superhuman and supernatural: that is, it must 
consist in MIRACLE. So far as we can perceive, this appears to 
be the only description of evidence that, in such a case, can be 
appropriate and satisfactory. It is unnecessary, however, to 
state the matter thus strongly; for were there ever so many 
other kinds of proof conceivable, it would be quite sufficient that 
this was conclusive. Yet it does seem the only one of which 
by us a conception can be formed. Let it not be thought 
inconsistent with this unqualified statement, that another 
description of proof should be hereafter introduced ; I mean the 
proof from prophecy. For, in truth, it is not another. It is 
only a different variety of the same. It is another branch of 
the miraculous. Prophecy, or the foresight and prediction of the 
future, is a miracle. It is a miracle of knowledge, just as the 
raising of the dead is a miracle of power. The only additional 
difference is, that there is a longer interval ere the evidence can 
be completed; inasmuch as the miracle of knowledge cannot be 
witnessed and appreciated until the predicted events have come 
to pass. I might further say, indeed, that, as a prophecy is a 
miracle, a miracle is a prophecy: the prophecy a miracle of 
knowledge ; the miracle a prophecy of power. The power, as 
will be noticed more fully by and by, being strictly and properly 
God’s, not transferred but immanent, a miracle is an intimation 
of such divine power being about to be put forth in the produc- 
tion of a particular effect. And, if we only conceive the 
production of the effect to be intimated for a certain moment 
somewhat distant in futurity, we should then have prophecy and 
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miracle, or, rather, the miracle of knowledge and the miracle of 
power. distinctly united. 

You will observe that I have confined the notion of a 
miracle to the agency of divine power. With respect to the 
powers of created beings superior to man, though infinitely 
inferior to God, from the existence of which an attempt has by 
some been made to throw discredit and uncertainty on the 
evidence of miracles, I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
I shall shew, first, that there can be no such thing; and, 
secondly, that, even if there could, it would make no essential 
difference in the conclusiveness of the proof. 

The words of Nicodemus to Christ, in John ili. 2, express, 
with sufficient explicitness for our purpose, the nature of a 
miracle: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God: forno man can do these miracles which thou doest, except 
God be with him.” <A miracle is a work which “no man can 
do, except God be with him ;” a work which cannot be effected 
but by the intervention of divme power. Miracles, then, sup- 
posing them to have been wrought, are works, facts, or events, 
involving a temporary suspension of the known laws of nature, 
or a deviation from the established constitution and fixed order 
of the universe. 

I am aware that various definitions have been proposed. 
Samuel Clarke says: “A miracle is a work effected in a manner 
unusual, or different from the common and regular method of 
providence, by the interposition of God himself, or of some 
intelligent agent superior to man, for the proof or evidence 
of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the authority 


”1 Hartwell Horne :—A miracle is 


‘of some particular person. 
“an effect or event, contrary to the established constitution or 
course of things; or a sensible suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, the known laws of nature, wrought either by the 
immediate act, by the assistance, or by the permission of God.” 


In both of these definitions, the possibility is supposed of 


1 A Discourse concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, p. 316. 
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miracles being wrought by the instrumental agency of created 
beings superior to man. This is the only point on which I 
hesitate to admit the propriety of either. There is no necessity 
for introducing into the definition of the thing itself either the 
power by which, or the end for which it is wrought. When we 
have settled what a miracle is, abstractly considered, we may 
discuss the question what immediate power is requisite for its 
effectuation, and for what ends that power may be conceived to 
interpose. In adopting the definition of Horne, Richard Watson 
says of it:—“ This definition would be more complete, in the 
theological sense, if the last clause of Dr. 8. Clarke’s definition 
were added to it,” that is, “for the proof or evidence of some 
particular doctrine, or in attestation of the authority of some 
particular person.” I confess I do not see this. There are 
other ends, besides those specified, for which we can conceive 
miracles to be wrought, and for which, in point of fact, we have 
proofs on record that they were wrought. When, at the word 
of Joshua, the sun stood still in Gibeon, and hasted not to go 
down for a whole day, the avowed design was, not the attesta- 
tion of Joshua’s commission, nor of the divine authority of the 
Mosaic system (although no doubt these ends also were answered) ; 
but the giving of time to the army under the Israelitish general’s 
command to complete the overthrow of the enemies of his Lord 
and his people. In like manner, while the miracles of Moses in 
Egypt did bear decisive witness to his own and Aaron’s com- 
mission from Jehovah, they were, at the same time, intended to 
serve, and did serve, the additional purpose of inflicting punitive 
vengeance on the unrighteous and cruel oppressors of Israel. 
A miracle, then, as I have more generally defined it, is “a 
work, a fact, or an event, involving a temporary suspension of 
the known laws of nature, or a deviation from the established 
constitution and fixed order of the universe.” 

When such miracles are introduced, in connection with any 
commission professedly received from God, or with any testimony 
alleged to have his authority, there can surely be very little diffi- 
culty with any ingenuous mind, in discerning the relation between 
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the one and the other, or the nature of the evidence borne by 
the works to the commission or the testimony. Every such 
mind will at once be ready, with Nicodemus, to say, respecting 
him in support of whose pretensions or of whose doctrines they 
are wrought :—‘“ We know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him.” In every such case, they are the unequi- 
vocal seal of heaven to the commission or to the testimony borne 
by him who possesses it. 

You will further observe, that, in defining a miracle, I have 
called it a suspension of, or deviation from, the known laws of 
nature. Itis necessary that this be marked. It is obvious, that 
effects might be produced which, to those who witnessed them, 
might appear and be believed miraculous, while the persons by 
whom they were performed are sufficiently well aware, from 
their superior acquaintance with the laws and phenomena of 
nature, that the appearance is fallacious, and the belief unfounded. 
The persons before whom they are performed may be utterly 
unable to account for them by any laws known to them; while, 
in point of fact, instead of being suspensions of any of nature’s 
Jaws whatever, they are actually produced by their operation ; 
so that the miracle, in the circumstances, would have lain, not 
in their production, but in their non-production: this would 
have been the suspension of the law. In such a case, the 
miracle is a miracle only to ignorance. It is therefore indispen- 
sable, that the miracle be wrought on subjects of which the pro- 
perties are familiarly known; that is, respecting which the common 
course of nature is well understood. This idea is well illustrated 
by the late Bishop Gleig:* ‘“ Were a physician instantly to give 
sight to a blind man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical pre- 
paration, to the nature and properties of which we were absolute 
strangers, the cure would to us undoubtedly be wonderful, 
but we would not pronounce it miraculous, because it might be 
the physical effect of the operation of the unguent upon the eye. 
But were he to give sight to his patient merely by commanding 
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him to receive it, or by anointing his eyes with spittle, we should 
with the utmost confidence pronounce the cure to be miracle ; 
because we know perfectly, that neither the human voice, nor 
human spittle has, by the established constitution of things, any 
such power over the diseases of the eye. No one is ignorant, 
that persons apparently dead are frequently restored to their 
families and friends, by being treated, during suspended anima- 
tion, in the manner recommended by the humane society. To 
the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of science, these resusci- 
tations appear very wonderful; but, as they are known to be 
effected by physical agency, they cannot be considered as mira- 
culous deviations from the laws of nature. On the other hand, 
no one could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who 
had seen a person that had lain four days dead, come alive out 
of the grave at the word of another, or who had even beheld a 
person who exhibited all the common evidences of death, instantly 
resuscitated merely by being desired to live.” Nothing can be 
more perverse or futile than to put such a question as: What 
connection can there be between any fact whatever, and the 
truth of a doctrine? The answer is level to the capacity of a 
child. In one sense, it may at once be granted, there is none. 
Truth, considered abstractly, does not depend upon evidence. 
If a proposition be true, it has the attribute of truth in itself, 
independently of evidence. Evidence, every one must see, does 
not make it true, but only shews it to be so; and shews it to 
be so to those who before were ignorant of it. And the con- 
nection of evidence, in this view, with truth, is too simple to be 
capable of being perplexed by any sophistry. If a man an- 
nounces himself as having been commissioned by God to pro- 
pound a certain doctrine, or system of doctrines, as from Him, 
and appeals, for the truth of his commission and communication, 
to works such as no power but that of God can effect; if, upon 
his making this appeal, these works are immediately and openly 
done at his bidding; there is no evading the conclusion, that 
this is a divine interposition at the moment, in attestation of 
the truth of what is declared. The professed divine messenger 
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says :—This is from God. And God, by the instant intervention 
of the miracle, sets his seal to it; he says, as if by a voice from 
heaven, and even more decisively :—It 1s from me. The sole 
questions necessary to be answered, in order to the conclusion, 
are:—Is the work one which God alone can do? and, Is it 
actually done? If these questions be settled in the affirmative, 
there is no resisting the conclusion on any reasonable ground. 

You will have observed that I have spoken of miracles as 
attesting the one or the other of two things, either a commission 
in general, or the truth of any particular article in the com- 
munication made. In the words of Nicodemus already cited, 
the miracles of Jesus are regarded in the former light, as proofs 
of his being “a teacher sent from God;” and in this light he 
himself repeatedly makes his appeal to them, as “ bearing wit- 
ness of him that the Father had sent him.”* On the other 
hand, when Jesus said to the Jews, ‘“‘ But that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins,”® and 
then commanded the paralytic, as a proof of this particular fact 
or truth, “to rise and walk,” we have an exemplification of the 
second of the two lights mentioned. ‘The miracle was wrought 
in immediate connection with this one position, and was the 
divine attestation to its truth. 

Another observation requires to be made, namely, that in 
the working of a miracle there is a direct and immediate inter- 
ference of Deity. There is no transference of power from God 
to the human messenger; no committing of divine power to his 
discretion. The thing is impossible. It would at once be, for 
the time, making the creature omnipotent. And, besides this, 
it would overturn the certainty of the evidence, inasmuch as it 
would render necessary a previous assurance, and that an abso- 
lute one, of the impeccability of the person to whom the trust 
is committed; that is, of the impossibility of its ever being per- 
verted, by the improper application of the power, to purposes 
forcign to those of his commission. ‘The truth is, it is, in the 
nature of things, impossible that omnipotence can be transferred. 
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The power remains with God. There is, properly, in the 
miracle, no agency but his own. The commissioned messenger 
cannot, in strict correctness, be even denominated his instrument. 
All that the messenger does is, to declare his message, and to 
appeal to God for its truth; and if, at his word, intimating a 
miracle about to be performed in proof of it, the miracle actu- 
ally takes place, there is neither agency nor instrumentality on 
his part, unless the mere utterance of words can be called so. 
God himself is the immediate agent. There is, in connection 
with the miracle of power, a miracle of knowledge, consisting in 
such a secret communication between the mind of God and the 
mind of his servant, as to give the latter the perfect assurance 
that God will at the time put forth the necessary power; that He 
will strike in with his miraculous attestation. 

It may then be assumed, that, on the supposition of their 
being actually wrought, miracles are a satisfactory evidence of a 
commission or testimony being from God. One of the most 
eminent of the modern opposers of revelation, to whose reason- 
ings we shall have occasion to advert very particularly by and 
by, never makes this a question. He denies that miracles have 
been wrought; but he never disputes that, if wrought, they 
would have been conclusive evidences of truth, and divine autho- 
rity. And, in spite of a little occasional sceptical speculation, 
such is the general and reasonable belief. The grand inquiry 
is :—-Have they been wrought? and have we, by whom they 
have not been witnessed, sufficient evidence on which to rest 
our conviction of their having been wrought ? 

In further prosecuting this inquiry, I shall, for the sake of 
giving my argument as great clearness and continuity as pos- 
sible, arrange my thoughts under three heads. 1. The possi- 
bility; 2. The probability ; and 3. The certainty of the Chris- 
tian miracles. Each of these, in succession, it shall be my 
endeavour to establish. 

1. We are to discuss their possibility. Surely it cannot be 
necessary that I should dwell at any length on this. I have 
already said, that I assume the existence of a God, the creator 
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upholder, and governor of the universe. And on the point of 
possibility this should be enough. For, in truth, to deny the 
possibility of miracles, is atheism. “Spinoza denies,” says 
Richard Watson, “that any power can supersede that of nature ; 
or that anything can disturb or interrupt the order of things ; 
and, accordingly, he defines a miracle to be a ‘rare event, hap- 
pening according to some laws that are unknown to us.’ But 
if the facts themselves which have been commonly called miracu- 
lous are admitted to have taken place, this method of accounting 
for them is obviously most absurd; inasmuch as it supposes 
that those unknown laws chance to come into operation, just 
when men professing to be endued with miraculous powers wished 
them; whilst yet such laws were to them unknown.”! We do 
not marvel at such a man as Spinoza denying miracles. It was 
consistent. But for any one to deny their possibility, who, 
instead of taking up with the mystic power of what he calls 
nature, believes that there is a God, is a most unaccountable 
anomaly. If to His power the universe owes its existence, and 
to His wisdom its order, constitution, and laws; then, to grant 
this, and yet to question the possibility of any temporary change, 
for any special purpose, (which purpose, we shall afterwards see, 
may enter as essentially into the plans of Deity—His great ori- 
ginal scheme of administration, as the laws of the physical world 
themselves), would be an inconsistency more flagrant than deny- 
ing God’s existence altogether. To the will of the Almighty 
Maker and Ruler everything in the universe must be entirely, 
and without ceasing, subject. He who arranged its constitution, 
and prescribed its laws, can alter and modify, suspend and 
counteract, at His pleasure. He who created, can even destroy. 
Creation, in the very idea of it, supposes that what now is, once 
was not; and, therefore, there is no contradiction in supposing 
that what once was not should again cease to be. All depends 
on the sovereign will. He who commanded into being, can, 
undoubtedly, command out of being. By no consistent theist 
can it be questioned, that He who “ spake and it was done,” can, 
1 Inst. vol. i. p. 77. . 
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by one word of His power, nay by one unuttered volition, 
annihilate all that exists beside Himself. The habitual use of a 
particular phraseology often operates with an illusive effect on 
the mind. We are accustomed to hear nature spoken of in such 
a manner and with such frequency and familiarity, that we almost 
fancy it something independent of Deity, some mysterious con- 
trolling agency. And the laws of nature are apt to be regarded 
by us as a species of powers, independent powers too, operating 
by a kind of uncontrolled and uncontrollable necessity. And yet, 
what are these laws? What but rules according to which power 
operates; the rules prescribed by the All-wise to the power of the 
All-mighty ? What are they, less or more, than the continued 
volitions of the Godhead? The same Being who gave existence 
to the universe, instituted the laws according to which His power 
was to operate in all its future movements ; and the uniformity in 
the order of nature furnishes a most marvellous display of the 
infinitude of that wisdom, to which, in the framing of the original 
constitution, all possibilities were present, and which made the 
arrangements so perfect as not to require change, or be capable 
of alteration for the better. But still it is not the less true, that, 
with infinitely more ease than that with which a skilful artificer 
can touch his secret springs, and vary the movements of his own 
machine, one volition of the Supreme will could reverse in an 
instant all the movements, mighty and complicated as they are, 
and rapid beyond the speed of human thought, of all the un- 
numbered worlds and systems that roll through the fields of 
immensity; or, in a “twinkling of an eye’ as incalculable, 
bring them all to a stand! 

To deny the possibility of miracles, would amount to denying 
not the possibility only of Deity certifying by any evidence his 
mind to His creatures, but even the possibility of His revealing 
it to them at all. For the very idea of revelation involves 
miracle: inasmuch as God’s imparting his mind directly to 
the mind of one of His creatures, if we cannot pronounce 
it contrary to the laws of nature, is yet something quite out 


of the ordinary and established course of things; something 
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which, with perfect propriety, may be termed supernatural. 
And this comes very much to the same thing with miraculous ; 
this latter term being employed to describe events which do not 
take place according to the established laws or order of things 
in distinction from such as do, and which are therefore denomi- 
nated natural. Ido not indeed suppose that any question is 
likely to be made of the possibility of miracles physically con- 
sidered. That they cannot take place but for a worthy and 
adequate end, is undoubted. But this is an impossibility of an 
entirely different kind. It is not a physical or natural but a 
moral impossibility. It is the impossibility of God’s doing any- 
thing inconsistent with the perfection of either His intellectual or 
His moral nature. It is founded in all that we know of His 
character, as an infinitely wise and good being; a Being never 
actuated by caprice, and never doing extraordinary and marvel- 
lous things for little and frivolous ends; and far less for ends 
that are malevolent, or otherwise unworthy of himself. For 
this impossibility we most distinctly plead: and the mention of 
it leads me directly to my second head. 

2. We are now to consider the probability of the Christian 
miracles. The very use of the word may startle you. And 
not without reason. For we at once admit, that in one sense, 
miracles are improbable, highly improbable. In the sense 
alluded to, improbability is involved in their very nature. Con- 
sidered simply in themselves as departures from the established 
and regular order of things, without reference to circumstances 
and end, they are, as a matter of course, improbable. If they were 
not; if they were such events as we might naturally look for, 
they would cease to be miraculous. ‘They would excite no sur- 
prise, and would be totally unfit for their avowed purpose. Buta 
thing may be very improbable in itself, and have strong pre- 
sumptions against it, which, under certain circumstances, may 
become probable, and have still stronger presumptions in its 
favour. Suppositions are allowable, for the sake of setting the 
principle of an argument in a clear and convincing light. Let 
me, then, without assuming it, make the supposition, that there 
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is an object of high importance to be attained, an object in all 
respects worthy of God; and that this object cannot be effected 
in any other way than by a temporary deviation from the esta- 
blished course of the physical world. On such a supposition, 
we affirm, there arises a presumption, whose strength is in the 
direct ratio of the magnitude of the supposed object, in favour 
of the required deviation taking place. 

There is, on this subject, in my apprehension, a great and 
prevailing error, as to the principles on which, under the adminis- 
tration of an all-wise Being, probabilities should be estimated. 
There are two departments of the divine government. There 
is His government of the material or physical world; and there 
is His government of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual world. 
It will not be denied by any soundly-thinking man, that of the 
two the latter is unspeakably the more interesting and important ; 
and that it is, a priort, in an almost infinite degree, more reason- 
able and likely, that what is purely physical should be made 
to subserve what is intellectual and moral and spiritual, than 
that the latter should be made to subserve the former; or, 
in any supposed competition, give way to it. There are 
two courses of events, then, going forward together, be- 
longing, respectively, to these two departments of the divine 
administration. They are both under the direction and con- 
trol of the same Being. Is there, then, anything very un- 
unlikely in the supposition, that aid should be borrowed from 
the one to subserve the ends of the other? The government of 
intelligent, immortal, and morally responsible agents is con- 
fessedly something of an infinitely more elevated order than the 
mere regulation of the movements of a material system. The 
two are not to be compared in dignity and worth. Is there, 
then, anything at all surpassing credibility, in the assertion 
that the deviations from the order of the physical world may 
form as essential a branch of the arrangements and provisions 
of the moral branch of the divine administration, and of the 
instituted means of evolving its secret counsels, and of working 
out its important ends, as the laws by which that order is main- 
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tained are themselves essential in the department to which they 
belong? Why so morbid a jealousy of any departure from the 
laws of the material universe, if by such departure a high end is 
to be answered in the moral and spiritual world? In this there 
seems to be something exceedingly unreasonable. It arises 
from too limited and confined a view of the divine administra- 
tion and its laws. The material universe was constructed upon 
a plan which embraced all futurity. But so was the whole 
system of God’s moral government. And into the plan and con- 
stitution of the latter there might certainly enter the principle, 
that, for the attainment of its purposes, the laws of the material 
world should occasionally be controlled and suspended. This 
might just as much be one of the laws of the moral department, 
as the principle of gravitation is a law of the physical depart- 
ment; and the very uniformity of the order of nature in the 
material world, would the better fit it for answering this, as 
none of the least important of its ends. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a simple comparison. 
Suppose a mechanician has constructed a machine of which the 
structure is as perfect in each of its parts and in the complex 
whole, as human ingenuity and long practised skill are capable 
of making it; of which all the movements are beautifully 
uniform, and admirably adapted to their intended purpose; 
so that, as far as that purpose is concerned, it cannot be 
improved. The probability certainly is, that he will not intro- 
duce any change; seeing, in a structure already faultless, 
every alteration would be for the worse. The machine, there- 
fore, would be kept going on as at the first; to the continued 
satisfaction of the maker, and the admiration of all who have 
the opportunity of contemplating and examining it. Well, sup- 
pose circumstances should occur, in which its continued regular 
movements exposed a human life to danger; and that by simply 
stopping or changing one of those movements for a few seconds, 
that life could be saved; and further, that the maker has it in 
his power, with perfect ease, to stop or change this movement 
without in the least degree injuring his machine, or interfering, 
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to any extent worth mentioning, with the purpose of its con- 
struction. If, in these circumstances, we know the maker and 
owner to be a man of kindly sensibilities, or even of ordinary 
humanity, we should feel it by far too feeble an expression to 
say it was likely he would make the temporary change or sus- 
pension in the movements of his machine: we should think we 
insulted and maligned his character, if we pronounced it less than 
certain. If, merely because he was enamoured of the beauty 
and regularity of a mechanical motion, he should refuse inter- 
ference, and allow life to perish, we should hold him in equal 
detestation for his cruelty, and contempt for his childishness. 
And if such would be our conclusion, even in the case of one 
life, how much more if the danger extended to many lives, to 
hundreds or to thousands! Excepting in one particular, the 
cases are closely analogous. That one particular is, that in the 
case of the mechanician, the evil was not anticipated, nor, con- 
sequently, the need for his interference ; whereas, in the case of 
the Divine Governor, all is foreseen; and the deviations from 
nature’s laws, for special ends, enter into his previous all-perfect 
plan, as really as these laws themselves. But such a difference 
there necessarily is, In comparing anything whatever that is 
human with anything that is divine; and it evidently does 
not, in the very slightest degree, affect. the principle of the 
analogy, or the force of the conclusion deduced from it. 

The application to the case before us is too plain to have 
escaped you. We have formerly endeavoured to shew you the 
necessity of revelation, and the grounds of presumptive proba- 
bility arising from the character of the Divine Being, that such 
a revelation would be given. Now it will be evident that what- 
ever was the amount of this probability in favour of a revela- 
tion being given, the same precisely must have been the amount 
of probability in favour of the evidence being also given, to which 
it might be necessary to its verification. The clear and accurate 
Paley states this in the following terms :—‘“ In what way can a 
revelation be made but by miracles? In none which we are 
able to conceive. Consequently, in whatever degree it is pro- 
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bable, or not very improbable, that a revelation should be com- 


municated to mankind at all, in the same degree is it probable, — 


or not very improbable, that miracles should be wrought. 'There- 
fore, when miracles are related to have been wrought in the 
promulgating of a revelation manifestly wanted, and, if true, of 
inestimable value, the improbability which arises from the mira~ 
culous nature of the thing related is not greater than the original 
improbability that such a revelation should be imparted by God.”* 

The principle of calculating probabilities merely according 
to the uniformity of physical laws, and not according to moral 
ends, appears to me, when the government of an all-wise and 
all-gracious Being over immortal and responsible subjects is 
concerned, the most unreasonable that can possibly be imagined. 
In the case before us, the end is in the highest degree excellent 
and worthy of God, namely, to impart to mankind, not merely 
the certain knowledge of a future state, but of the most glorious 
of all the plans of His infinite mind that can by any means come 
within the range of our information—the way of their recovery 
from moral evil, from sin, and guilt, and all its penal conse- 
quences. 

Let it be granted, then, that we have the most indubitable 
evidence of the uniformity of the course of nature, and that from 
this uniformity there arises an improbability of deviation. Grant 
this. ‘The improbability exists only so long as we do not see any 
sufficient reason for such deviation. Whenever we perceive an 
end, an end of sufficient importance, and an end that cannot be 
accomplished otherwise, the case is entirely changed. The 
unlikelihood, then, is on the other side; it is that there should 
not be a deviation: and the probability a strong one that there 
should. In the first place, because moral ends that involve the 
character and the destinies of immortal beings, in connection 
with the manifestation and security of the moral glories of 
Deity, are incomparably superior to any that are merely physi- 
cal; and, secondly, because by the suspension or deviation sup- 
posed, no harm whatsoever is done to the fabric and order of 
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the material universe; no mischief is wrought; no disorganiza- 
tion is introduced; and to imagine that merely for the sake of 
maintaining unbroken the regular uniformity of a system of 
external mechanism, an eminently valuable moral and benevo- 
lent end should be forfeited and foregone, is inconsistent with 
every notion we can form either of the wisdom or the goodness 
of the Supreme Governor. It places Him, in regard to both 
these qualities, beneath the level of His creatures. 

The sum of all this, on the subject of probabilities, is :— 
There is admitted to be a previous presumption against miracles, 
as being, in themselves, deviations from the established course 
of things; but there is a counter presumption, and a stronger 
one, in their favour, in the hypothetical case of an important 
moral end, which cannot be effected without them. 

3. I now proceed to consider, thirdly, the certainty of the 
Christian miracles ; in other words, the direct evidence of their 
having actually been performed. Have we, at this distance 
of time from the period when they are said to have been 
wrought, sufficient ground on which to rest our belief in them ? 
It is granted that miracles are not wrought now. My own 
conviction is, that none have been wrought since the last of the 
apostles or of the supernaturally endowed “ ministers of the 
word,” in what Paul calls “the beginning of the Gogpel,’+* 
finished his course. It is not, however, necessary for us to 
enter into any discussion respecting the age immediately sub- 
sequent to the apostolic, durmg which some conceive superna- 
tural gifts to have continued. Our inquiry regards the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament Scriptures. And if, on any 
general principles, or any special grounds of argument, we can 
establish the certainty of them, the certainty of those recorded 
in the Old Testament will be equally established, since they are 
distinctly recognised in the New. 

There are some pious persons, by whom the tere evi- 
dences of Christianity are treated much too lightly. Because 
some writers, who betray a sad ignorance of the true nature of 
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the Gospel, have dwelt on them with too great an exclusiveness, 
these good and well-meaning people have gone to the opposite 
extreme; and, alleging that they are not means of conversion, 
speak slightingly of them, as if, now at least, they were in a 
great measure useless, and in some respects even prejudicial. 
But this is a grievous mistake. It is a reflection upon God. 
That, surely, ought never to be lightly thought of and spoken 
of, which the Infinitely-wise, as Christians believe, saw fit to 
employ. Not a few instances are specified in the New Tes- 
tament, in which miraculous proofs of the divine mission and 
testimony of Christ and his Apostles are spoken of, not only as 
intended for conviction, but as actually producing it. I do 
not mean to the exclusion of divine influence, but as one of 
the means by which the Spirit of God operated upon the ra- 
tional mind of man. We cannot work miracles. But he comes 
nearest now to the working of a miracle who satisfactorily proves 
that a miracle has been wrought. The argument, therefore, is 
not, as some have surmised, useful only for silencing infidelity. 
It may, by the blessing of God, do more. It may be one of the 
means of conviction and conversion. The same Divine Spirit 
that made use of miracles at the time when they were wrought, 
for exciting attention, and leading to the believing reception of 
the truth, may still make use for the same purpose of the proof 
of their having actually been done. 

It is a common sentiment, moreover, that whereas the evi- 
dence from prophecy grows by the lapse of time, for the obvious 
reason that it is in proportion as ages roll on that the predic- 
tions on record successively receive their accomplishment, the 
evidence from miracles gradually loses in its force. The former 
proposition we admit, as being indeed next to self-evident. But 
the latter cannot be admitted without very material limitation 
and reserve. We conceive it to have been, on the part of the 
friends of Christianity, a great deal too lightly and loosely con- 
ceded. There are two distinctions, of no little importance, which 
require to be made:—(1.) We should distinguish between the 
evidence of a miracle having been wrought, and the evidence 
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borne by the miracle to the truth of the commission or the testi- 
mony, in support of which it is adduced. Whatever be the case 
with the former, the latter, it must be evident, remains always 
the same; and will remain so to the end of time. The only 
question is, whether it was wrought. If it is once proved and 
admitted to have been actually wrought, its evidential nature is 
not in the least degree affected by the nature of the proofs which 
have ascertained its reality. If it was wrought, the amount of 
evidence contained in it remains immutably the same. The 
lapse of centuries and milleniums cannot at all affect or alter 
it. Then, (2.) There is a distinction to be attended to, between 
a testimony that is traditionary, and one that is recorded. Of 
a testimony that is handed down from generation to generation 
by oral tradition, it can hardly be reasonably questioned that the 
lapse of time must impair the certainty. That certainty diminishes 
as the hands multiply through which the tradition passes. But 
with regard to a testimony recorded at the time, the case is most 
materially different. Recorded testimony undergoes no change. 
Assuming its having been recorded at the time when the events 
are said to have happened and the works to have been done, 
(a point, in regard to the evangelical narratives, to be hereafter 
considered), the record remains the same. It is not subject to 
the variations of oral tradition. Here we have it. It is before 
us, as originally committed to writing; and while it undergoes 
no change itself, its evidence may go on progressively advancing, 
in a process of accumulation, gaining strength rather than losing 
it. We grant, however, as a matter of course, that we have 
not now the same evidence of miracles having been wrought, 
which was possessed by those who are alleged to have witnessed 
them. They had the evidence of sense. We have only that 
of testimony. And the inquiry now before us relates to the 
adequacy of that testimony, whether it be such as to warrant and 
demand our credence. 

And here there is an objection that meets us im limine ; 
thrown in as a bar to all inquiry, as if the case were one that 
rendered investigation superfluous and useless. It is the argu- 
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ment of David Hume :—“ No testimony for any kind of miracle,” 
he has boldly said, “‘ can ever possibly amount to a probability, 
much less to a proof.”' Such are the terms in which the posi- 
tion is expressed in the earlier editions of Mr. Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles, and in which it appears quoted in Dr. Campbell’s reply. 
In the preface, however, to the third edition of that reply, the 
Doctor mentions an alteration introduced in the later editions of 
the Essay. In these, the statement is :—‘“ That no testimony for 
any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a probability, much 
less to a proof.”* This is no inconsiderable modification. It 
affirms only what has not. been, instead of what can never be. 
In this way Mr. Hume saves himself from the charge of self- 
contradiction ; inasmuch as he had introduced an imaginary 
case, so circumstanced, as that, if all the supposed particulars 
were found in combination, the testimony, on his own admission, 
would be rendered deserving of credit. But still, it sets aside 
the credibility of all miracles recorded to have been wrought in 
any past time. We shall have occasion to take notice of Mr. 
Hume’s admission, just referred to, hereafter; and to apply the 
particulars of his imaginary case in support of the miracles of 
Christianity. Meantime I call your attention to the general 
principle of this celebrated argument; an argument, propounded 
by its author with all the confidence of triumph, as if no demon- 
stration could be more invulnerable. The substance of it may 
be given thus :—“ A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established those 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined; for, as there is no such uniform experience of the 
truth of human testimony, as there is of the uniformity of the 
laws of nature, the one experience must always be stronger than 
the other; and no testimony, therefore, can ever render a miracle 
probable.”* Dr. Paley gives the sum and pith of the argument 
‘still more briefly, thus :—“ It is contrary to experience that a 
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miracle should be true; but not contrary to experience, that 
testimony should be false.’’? 

Now this, it need not be denied, sounds plausibly. But it 
only sounds so. I may be deemed presumptuous; but I must 
speak as I think. The argument has ever appeared to me a 
piece of the sheerest and most puerile and pitiful sophistry, that 
ever had the sanction of a philosopher's name. It is enveloped 
in a mist of ambiguous phraseology, by the ingenious metaphy- 
sician who advances it. But, when it is cleared of this, I have 
no fear of failing to convince you, and that by no very lengthened 
process of argument, that, in what I have just said of it, I do it 
no injustice. And, having thus stated the spirit and essence of 
the argument, I shall endeavour to vindicate the judgment which 
Ihave so freely, and, as you may perhaps think, boldly expressed 
as to its character and merits; and to satisfy you, that it has not 
been adopted hastily, or on insufficient grounds: but that, had 
it not been for the celebrity of its inventor, this famous argu- 
ment would never have been regarded as entitled to a reply. 
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I HAVE stated the substance of the argument advanced by Mr. 
Hume. ‘The argument is founded on a principle, the statement 
of which sounds plausibly. There is a balance of opposite experi- 
ences. There is an unvarying experience of the uniformity of 
the laws of nature. ‘There is no such unvarying experience of 
the truth of human testimony. The one experience, therefore, 
must always be more than sufficient to counterbalance the other ; 
so that no testimony can ever prove a miracle. 

I have ventured to express myself very slightingly respecting 
this redoubted argument. In doing so, it is possible I may have 
exposed myself to the imputation of arrogance, and have 
suggested to some minds the recollection of the king of Israel’s 
prudent admonition :—‘ Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.” It has always appeared 
to me, however, to be putting the cause of truth to a disadvan- 
tage, when more is made of an argument against it than it 
really deserves; when a larger amount of confutation is be- 
stowed upon it than is actually required. If a whole volume of 
argument is expended on what a few pages or sentences may 
suffice to demolish, the very look of the bulky treatise unavoid- 
ably pre-occupies the mind of the intending reader with the 
impression of formidableness. ‘The impression remains with him 
during the entire perusal. He fancies at times that he sees a 
very simple refutation of the objection, by which a great pro- 
portion of this fagging ratiocination might have been spared. 
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But the very fact that a man of learning and judgment has 
thought all this labour necessary, makes him distrustful of him- 
self, and produces a hesitancy of determination, where but for 
this there would be none, and where the more prompt conclusion 
would be legitimate and sound. When there can be detected 
one grand and obvious fallacy in an argument, the exposure of 
which is sufficient to undermine and bring to the ground the 
entire superstructure ; it is, in general, far better to be satisfied 
with this exposure than, after having made it, to persist in 
laboriously tracing out the argument in all its minuter flaws, as 
if we had a special pleasure, a kind of gratification of vanity, in 
shewing how perspicaciously we can discern, and how dex- 
terously we can dispose of them. ‘This is just as if a general, 
after having battered down the fortifications, and obtained 
triumphant possession of the citadel, should set about shewing 
his expertness in breaking and pounding the stones. 

With regard, then, to the argument of Mr. Hume, I have to 
begin by remarking how much it is to be regretted when, in the 
very principle of any reply designed to prove its fallaciousness, 
there is to be found any lurking fallacy. I have long been of 
opinion that this is, in some degree, the case with the answer, 
in many respects so admirable and satisfactory, of the late 
Dr. Campbell. His first section is entitled :—“ Mr. Hume’s 
favourite argument is founded on a false hypothesis.” ? This is 
what he first proposes to establish:—‘ That the evidence of 
testimony is derived solely from experience, which seems to be 
an axiom of this writer, is at least not so incontestable a truth 
as he supposes it; that, on the contrary, testimony has a natural 
and original influence on belief, antecedent to experience, will, 
I imagine, easily be evinced. For this purpose, let it be re- 
marked, that the earliest assent which is given to testimony by 
children, and which is previous to all experience, is in fact the 
most unlimited ; that, by a gradual experience of mankind, it is 
gradually contracted and reduced to narrower bounds. ‘To say, 
therefore, that our diffidence in testimony is the result of ex- 
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perience, is more philosophical, because more consonant to truth, 
than to say that our faith in testimony has this foundation. 
Accordingly, youth, which is inexperienced, is credulous; age, 
on the contrary, is distrustful. Exactly the reverse would be 
the case, were this author’s doctrine just.” + 

I enter not into the reasoning by which Campbell vindicates 
his doctrine of the original and instinctive propensity to give 
credit to testimony. Because, even although admitted in all the 
extent in which he pleads for it, it is of no avail in an argument 
like the present. For what is it? Grant that children are the 
readiest and most confiding of all believers; what is the character 
of their confidence? It is no better than an inconsiderate 
and undiscriminating credulity. I use his own words, “ chil- 
dren are credulous.” But credulity is not, by any means, what 
we want in the present argument. To associate our faith in 
testimony with an instinctive credulity, is not to give justice to 
truth, but advantage to scepticism. It is evident, that if our 
‘‘ diffidence in testimony be the result of experience,” so must 
the only description of confidence that is of any value whatever 
in the case before us, namely, an enlightened, judicious, discri- 
minating confidence. ‘This is clearly the only kind of confidence 
that, in the present controversy, is worth disputing about. If 
we learn by experience in what cases to distrust, we certainly 
must learn also by experience in what cases to confide. It is by 
experience, according to Dr. Campbell’s own admission, that we 
learn to discriminate between different descriptions of testimony ; 
between the circumstances and qualities which are indicative 
or symptomatic of its trust-worthiness, and those which, on the 
contrary, warrant suspicion, and justify unbelief. If this discri- 
mination is the result of experience, then, I repeat, the only 
thing worth contending about is the result of experience. For 
it is not surely on a principle of instinctive credulity that we 
affirm the reasonableness of receiving as true the testimony of 
the Apostles; or, in other words, of believing the reality of the 
miracles by which that testimony is alleged to have been 
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authenticated as divine ; but on the principle of discrimination 
between credible and incredible testimony, between symptoms 
that have always, symptoms that have seldom, and symptoms 
that have never deceived us; that is, between the false, the 
probable, and the certain. 

I shall say no more at present on the principles by which 
probabilities are estimated by Mr. Hume. I have formerly 
endeavoured to shew you, that it is a principle altogether un- 
worthy of the administration of a good and an intelligent Ruler, 
and deserving of a place only in a system of fatalism, and on 
the hypothesis of a Godless universe. I assume the position as 
one which no man desirous to retain his credit for the reason 
that forms the distinction of his nature from that of the brutes, 
will ever dispute that the moral government of rational beings 
is a department of the divine supremacy incomparably more 
momentous and interesting, in its nature and results, than the 
mere superintendence of the order of the material universe, the 
mere regulation of its physical movements and_ productions. 
And, as a consequence, that the probability of a miracle or of a 
temporary deviation from the regular order of the physical crea- 
tion, or of a suspension of its known laws, is in the direct ratio 
of the magnitude of the moral end which can be shewn to be 
answered by it: that if an end of great importance in the 
intellectual and moral department of the divine government can 
be satisfactorily ascertained to be effected by such deviation or 
suspension, the probability of its taking place becomes, in pro- 
portion to the degree of importance in the end, greater than the 
improbability arising from the mere preservation of an unchanging 
sameness in the operations of physical laws. 

But, passing from these topics, I come at once to what I 
‘have ever conceived to be the grand sophism of the whole 
argument ; a sophism lying on its very surface, and requiring no 
process of lengthened investigation to detect, nor any supernatural 
ingenuity to expose. The entire argument is built on an 
ambiguity in the meaning of the word experience. Whether 
this ambiguity was, or was not, perceived by its inventor, I will 
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not presume to say. But this much I must say, that if it was 
not, it is little to the credit of his perspicacity; and that if it 
was, it is as little to the credit of his honesty. The choice 
seems to lie between rogue and fool. If he discerned the 
ambiguity, and intentionally availed himself of it, he was, and 
that in the most seriously culpable of all cases, the one. If he 
did not discern it, and really fancied his argument free of fallacy, 
it will not be easy to protect him from the discredit of association 
with the other. Yet Hume, we know, was in this sense no 
fool; and into the nature of the influence by which his acute 
understanding was blinded, of the film by which his mental 
vision was intercepted, I cannot at present enter. The ambiguity 
in the use of the word experience is abundantly manifest :— 

1. It is quite plain, that the experience of each individual is 
of necessity exceedingly circumscribed in its extent. It has two 
limits, a limit of place and a limit of time. As to the former, 
it can reach no further than the extent of his own personal 
presence, and the range of his own senses. As to the latter, it 
is limited by the very brief period during which he himself 
lives, or rather is capable of observation. All else whatever 
that he believes, whether of existences, of facts, or of events, he 
believes not on the ground of experience, but of testimony. 
Whatever the experience of others may be, or may have been, 
to him it is testimony, and cannot by possibility be anything 
else. Now from this it inevitably follows, that the experience 
of the present generation, or of any individual in it, can never 
go to disprove, directly I mean, what is alleged to have taken 
place, not during the present generation or the life of any 
individual in it, but 1800 years ago. It cannot even be said to 
be against it. It has not, nor can it have, anything whatever 
to do with it. In this sense, then, the term of personal or 
individual experience is nothing to his purpose. 

2. If again by experience he means, (and this he must 
mean, if he means anything worth meaning at all), the universal 
experience of mankind in all ages and in all nations, who does 
not at once perceive, that to affirm anything to be contrary to 
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experience in this sense, is most palpably to beg the question. 
It is impossible to imagine a more direct and flagrant petdtio 
principtt. For, when divested of its philosophical garb of words, 
to what does this amount? Is it anything more whatever, 
than a simple assertion, couched in peculiar phraseology, that 
the thing alleged did not take place. Analyze the expression, 
that it is inconsistent with the experience of all ages and nations, 
and you will be sensible that it is no more than a somewhat less 
simple way of saying that it never took place. “ It is a miracle,” 
says Mr. Hume, “ that a dead man should come to life, because 
that has never been observed in any age or country.” What 
is this but denying the fact of a dead man having ever been 
raised from the grave. The whole argument, therefore, so far 
as this assertion about universal experience is concerned, resolves 
itself into the philosopher’s ¢pse diait that a miracle never took 
place. Still further— 

3. We have seen how it is that we come to be acquainted 
with the experience of those who have lived eighteen centuries 
ago, and in a particular part of the world. It is by testimony. 
All the experience of others, when or where soever they have lived, 
is not experience to us, but resolves itself into testimony. What, 
then, follows? Why, that to affirm that all experience is in 
contradiction to any class of facts, is the same as to affirm that all 
testimony is against them. Now, in the present instance, this 
is false, notoriously and thoroughly false; because we have 
testimony for them, the testimony of the only competent 
witnesses, those who lived at the time and in the place, when 
and where the alleged facts are dated; and we have no testimony 
against them. That is, we have experience, in the only form 
in which, from the nature of things, it is possible for us to have 
it in favour of the facts, and we have no recorded counter 
experience against them. Again— 

4. How is it that the uniformity of the laws of nature and 
of the order of the material universe, is ascertained? It is, 
according to this philosopher, by an unvarying experience. 
Well, but how is it that this unvarying experience is ascertained ? 
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It cannot be in any other way than by testimony. See, then, 
to what we are thus brought. In the first place, as we have 
seen, Mr. Hume’s uniform experience resolves itself into uniform 
testimony ; and his assertion of the uniformity is contrary to 
fact, inasmuch as the testimony, or, in other words, the recorded 
experience is not uniform, there being testimony, or recorded 
experience, for the deviations from the laws of nature as well as 
for their uniformity. And, what is more, secondly, Mr. Hume’s 
own belief in the uniformity of the laws or course of nature, 
rests, after all, on the very same description of evidence which he 
rejects when it comes in support of alleged deviations from that 
uniformity. He disowns every thing miraculous, on the ground 
that nature is uniform, and human testimony fallacious; yet it is 
only by this same fallacious testimony that his faith in the unifor- 
mity of nature is determined! The evidence of the ground on 
which he rejects miracles, is the same in kind, as it thus turns out, 
with the evidence on which others believe them. It is testimony. 

5. We have seen that discrimination of testimony is learned 
by experience. The disposition to implicit credence, which may 
be admitted to be the characteristic of childhood, is corrected by 
experience. Dr. Chalmers contends," in opposition to Dr. 
Campbell, that it is not diffidence of testimony in general that 
arises from experience, but only diffidence of particular kinds of 
testimony ; and that diffidence of these kinds implies a corre- 
sponding confidence in other kinds. ‘The one class are found by 
experience to be truthful; the other to be doubtful in various 
degrees, or invariably false. Now, this is perfectly true, and 
so manifestly true, as to render unnecessary so frequent a repe- 
tition and so amplified and diversified an illustration of it, as is to 
be found in Dr. Chalmers’s discussion of this argument. And 
yet Dr. Campbell is perfectly right in representing the diffidence 
arising from experience as a diffidence of testimony generally. 
The one looks to the first effect; the other to the ultimate 
result. Beyond all question, the effect arising from the first 
discovery of deception, is a measure of general distrust; and by 
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repeated instances of the same kind, this distrust or diffidence 
is augmented. It is this general diffidence of testimony that 
leads to observation of the differential qualities between the 
testimony that fulfils, and the testimony that disappoints our 
expectations: and it is this observation that leads to confirmed 
distrust of some kinds of testimony, or of testimony associated 
with certain qualities or circumstantial accompaniments; and 
to a proportionate confidence in testimony of which the quali- 
ties and the accompaniments are different. It is, unquestion- 
ably, a diffidence of testimony generally, arising from instances 
of its failure, that thus leads to examination or discriminative 
notice. And this examination teaches distinction, shewing us 
where we may confide, and where we should distrust. It is 
thus that, in course of time, we construct tests by which to 
distinguish different descriptions of testimony, and graduate for 
ourselves a kind of scale of trustworthiness. The very fact of 
its leading to notice, and examine, and distinguish, shews suffi- 
ciently that the diffidence first produced is general. And the 
same thing is manifest in the further fact, that in proportion 
to the frequency and the flagrancy of the instances of deception 
and disappointment that have occurred in the experience of 
different individuals, at the outset, is their character, in part 
at least, formed for future life. They will be suspicious and 
distrustful on the one hand, looking at all testimony with an 
inquisitive and jealous incredulity; or receiving it all, on the 
other, with an open, easy, credulous readiness; yielding a uni- 
versal and unsuspecting confidence. 

It is true, however, that discrimination is the result of 
experience,—the perception of the testimony that is worthy, and 
the testimony that is not worthy, of confidence. The question, 
therefore, comes to be, not :—Have we experience of testimony 
failing us? but, in any particular case :—Have we experience 
of such testimony failing us? and in the case in question, the 
case of the testimony borne to the truth of the Gospel, on the 
ground of the reality of the miracles alleged to have been at 
the time wrought in attestation of its divine authority :—Have 
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we any experience of testimony possessing the qualities and the 
circumstantial accompaniments by which it is distinguished, ever 
deceiving us? Here is the point; the only point. And we 
are prepared to shew, that the negative is the only true answer 
to the question; that all experience, whether personal or 
recorded, whether that derived from observation or from the 
testimony of history, is, without exception, against the supposi- 
tion of falsehood or imposture in such a case. There are laws 
in the moral world as well as in the physical. And the suppo- 
sition of imposture, in such circumstances, is the supposition of 
a deviation from the one description of laws, as thoroughly 
unaccountable and miraculous, as any recorded miracle involves 
of deviation from the other. But this position we leave for 
demonstration afterwards, when, for the sake of clearness and 
condensation, we shall take it up in application to a special 
instance, the miracle of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
In the meantime, observe— 

Lastly, Mr. Hume gives up his own argument. Truth is 
always consistent; error never. He speaks in terms of vaunt- 
ing confidence of his argument, as if it were so manifestly 
urefragable as to put the subject of dispute to rest for ever. 
He represents a miracle as “more properly a subject of derision 
than of argument,” by whatever testimony supported; so that 
“it is not requisite, in order to reject the fact, to be able accu- 
rately to disprove the testimony, and to trace its falsehood,” 
“such an evidence carrying falsehood on the face of it.” “ We 
need but oppose,”’ says he, “even to a cloud of witnesses, the 
absolute impossibility or miraculous nature of the events which 
they relate. This, in the eyes of all reasonable people, will . 
alone be regarded as a sufficient refutation.’ And in one 
oracular word :—“ No testimony for any kind of miracle can ever 
possibly amount to a probability, much less to a proof.’”’! 

There is certainly consistency in these statements. If the — 
terms ‘miraculous’ and “ absolutely impossible” be indeed 
convertible, then was it needless to add that by no kind or 
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amount of testimony could miracles be proved to have been 
wrought. Whether there be consistency, however, between 
such statements and the following, “ judge ye.”—‘ I own there 
may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of 
nature, of such a kind as to admit a proof from human testi- 
mony; though perhaps it will be impossible to find any such 
in all the records of history. Suppose all authors, in all lan- 
guages, agree, that from the Ist of January 1600 there was a 
total darkness over all the earth for eight days; suppose that 
the tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and lively 
among the people; that all travellers who return from foreign 
countries bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the 
least variation or contradiction. It is evident that our present 
philosophers, instead of doubting of that fact, ought to receive 
it for certain, and ought to search for the causes whence it 
might be derived.”* On the ground, then, of this supposed 
testimony, even a philosopher, this prince of sceptics admits, 
may be warranted, nay, it may be incumbent upon him, to 
believe what is “ absolutely impossible!” He “ ought to 
receive it for certain!” that of which he had declared that 
“no testimony in support of it can ever amount to a pro- 
bability, much less to a proof!’’ I am so much pleased with 
the clearness and pithiness of Dr. Campbell’s exposure of the 
inconsistency with his own principles of the admission made 
by the philosopher, that I at once adopt it, instead of attempt- 
ing another of my own. After quoting the strong terms in 
which Mr. Hume asserts the almost omnipotence of his argu- 
ment against every attempt to establish miracles by testimony, 
he says :—“ Yet for the event supposed by the essayist” (the 
eight days’ supernatural darkness), “ the testimony would amount 
to a probability ; nay, to more than a probability, to a proof; 
let not the reader be astonished, or, if he cannot fail to be 
astonished, let him not be incredulous when I add, to more 
than a proof, more than a full, entire, and direct proof; 
for even this I hope to make evident from the author’s 
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principles and reasonings. ‘ And even supposing,’ says he 
(2.e., granting for argument’s sake), ‘that the testimony for 
a miracle amounted to a proof, it would be opposed by another 
proof, derived from the very nature of the fact, which it would 
endeavour to establish.’ Here is, then, by his own reasoning, 
proof against proof, from which there could result no belief or 
opinion, unless the one is conceived to be, in some degree, 
superior to the other. ‘Of which proof,’ says he, ‘the strongest 
must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, in propor- 
tion to that of its antagonist.’ Before the author could believe 
such a miracle as he supposes, he must at least be satisfied that 
the proof of it from testimony is stronger than the proof against 
it from experience. That we may form an accurate judgment 
of the strength he here ascribes to testimony, let us consider 
what, by his own account, is the strength of the opposite proof 
from experience. ‘A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature, and as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of 
the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can pos- 
sibly be imagined.’ Again: ‘As a uniform experience amounts 
to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof, from the nature 
of the fact, against the existence of any miracle.’ The proof, 
then, which the essayist admits from testimony, is, by his own 
estimate, not only superior to a direct and full proof, but even 
superior to as ‘ entire’ a proof ‘ as any argument from experience 
ean possibly be imagined.’ Whence, I pray, doth testimony 
acquire such amazing evidence? ‘Testimony,’ says the author, 
‘hath no evidence but what it derives from experience. These 
differ from each other only as the species from the genus.’ 
Put, then, for testimony the word experience, which, in this 
case, is equivalent, and the conclusion will run thus :-—‘ Here is 
a proof from experience, which is superior to as entire a proof 
from experience as can possibly be imagined.’ ‘This deduction 
from the author’s words, the reader will perceive, is strictly logical. 
What the meaning of it is, I leave to Mr. Hume to explain.”? 


1 Dissert. on Miracles, p. i. sec. 3, pp. 92-95. 
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Sheltering himself under a conveniently intimated deter- 
mination to reply to no one who might think proper to take up 
the gauntlet as an opponent, or rather, perhaps, I ought to say, 
to throw it down for Mr. Hume’s acceptance, the sceptical 
adversary of Christianity evaded the demand for any such 
explanation ; and was satisfied with flattering himself that, but for 
this resolution, he might have found something at least plausible 
in his own defence. He would have found it no easy matter 
to have met the arguments of such an antagonist; and sure I 
am that, had he seen any ground he could have taken, capable 
of being rendered even sufficiently plausible, in maintenance of 
his position, his enmity against revealed religion would have 
proved a motive sufficiently strong to induce him to break 
through his resolution; the more especially as his adherence 
to it was not invariably maintained. 

In the brief strictures which have been offered on one of 
the fundamental principles of Dr. Campbell’s reply to Mr. Hume, 
the principle, namely, by which he resolves the credit we give 
to testimony into an original propensity, instinct, or law of our 
nature, in opposition to Mr. Hume by whom it is founded in 
experience, there will be found a very considerable coincidence 
with the ground taken by Dr. Chalmers in the discussion of Dr. 
Campbell’s argument with Hume. In that discussion he states 
his dissatisfaction with the reply of Dr. Campbell, in rather too. 
general aud unqualified terms. ‘“ We have long stood in doubt 
of the validity of that reply, notwithstanding the singular acumen 
and dexterity, and power of expression by which it is charac- 
terized. We still hold it to be neither a clear nor a conclusive 
one; and do therefore feel an insecurity and a want of 
completeness in the Christian defence, whenever this sceptical 
reasoning of Mr. Hume is again advanced by any of those more 
recent writers who have succeeded him on the side of infidelity.’” 
‘This is surely too unqualified. Dr. Chalmers “ doubts whether 
Dr. Campbell is right in the theory which he proposes respecting 
the origin of our faith in testimony’”—namely, when he “ makes 
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it a principle sud generts in the mental constitution, or an abo- 
riginal instinct of the understanding ;” and on the supposition 
that he were right he “ does not see that this is of decisive avail 
on his side of the controversy,” inasmuch as, ‘“‘ though experience 
were not the source of our belief in testimony, it may still be 
the measure by which to regulate the degree of confidence we 
ought to repose in it.”* J have stated my own convictions as 
coinciding with those of Dr. Chalmers, though formed many 
years before seeing his attack on Dr. Campbell’s principle. But 
in pronouncing the whole of Dr. Campbell’s argument a failure 
on this account, I am satisfied he goes too far. When Dr. 
Campbell states that diffidence of testimony rather than confi- 
dence in it is the result of experience, he comes as near as 
possible to making experience ‘the measure by which to 
regulate the degree of the confidence that we ought to repose in 
it.’ The very manner in which Dr. Chalmers states the case 
should have made him sensible of this, and of his pushing his 
objection against Dr. Campbell’s argument to an extreme :— 
“ Though we should grant that it was not experience which 
originated our credit in testimony, yet, from his own account, it 
would appear, that experience limited the degree of credit which 
was due to it. Faith in testimony would seem, by his own 
account, to operate as a blind and undiscerning instinct, which 
led, in the first instance, astray, till rectified by a subsequent 
experience. If it be the office of experience to regulate and 
restrain the headlong tendencies of the original instinct, Dr. 
Campbell will not deny that this is her rightful office; and that, 
on the whole, she discharges it rightly. This is very like 
bringing the decisions of our intuitive faith in testimony to the 
test of experience, or making experience the arbiter of when 
we ought, and when we ought not to repose our confidence in 
the testimony of others. At this rate, experience, if not the 
originator, is at least the corrector, of our faith in testimony, 
and, after all, supplies the rule or the measure by which we 
ascertain the degree of credit that is due to it. This would 
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leave Mr. Hume’s argument, such as it is, as much or as little 
in possession of the ground as before, and we fear that this 
assertion of our faith in testimony as a separate and original 
principle of man’s constitution, has in no way helped, but, on 
the contrary, injured the cause.’ We fear the same; but we 
wish to give Dr. Campbell all the credit that is his due; and 
it is not little. His great error lies in not sufficiently distin- 
guishing between diffidence of testimony in general, and 
diffidence of particular kinds of testimony, or testimony charac- 
terized by particular qualities or circumstances. But after all, 
Dr. Campbell, when he comes forward to the consideration of 
the credit due to the actually existing testimony in behalf of 
the Christian miracles, takes up the subject, as every one who 
treats of it must do, according to the distinguishing characteristics 
of that testimony, shewing them to be such as are fairly entitled 
to credit, and to contain a full counterbalance to the improba- 
bility of the facts attested. To throw discredit, therefore, on 
his whole argument, as if, throughout, it were based upon a 
fallacy, is hardly doing him justice. 

Dr. Chalmers having expressed himself ‘“ not satisfied with 
the soundness of Dr. Campbell’s refutation,” says—‘‘ we shall 
attempt to substitute another.”? But the principle of his own, 
as he himself subsequently admits, isnot new. He quotes from 
different writers what he regards as the germ of his argument, 
but ‘a germ that did not germinate ;’*® in other words, a 
principle stated, but not amplified into a formal process of 
ratiocination. This has been done by Dr. Chalmers with much 
ability. 

The ratio of credit due to testimony is treated by Dr. 
Chalmers with a great deal of acuteness of discrimination, and 
accuracy of exposition. I present you with an extract or two, 
although I have felt at a loss whence to take them, on account 
of the expansiveness of illustration which this writer has 
employed. “ Let us try to ascertain what this argument of 
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Dr. Campbell’s amounts to. There is really nothing in that 
diffidence of the veracity of others which he has noticed, that is 
at all inconsistent with its derivation from experience. The 
child who has observed once the conjunction between an event 
and the testimony which relates it, is in the same circumstances, 
with regard to this sequence, as the child who has observed 
once the conjunction between a stroke on the table with his 
spoon and the noise that proceeds from it. In the latter case, 
it will anticipate a repetition of the noise from any stroke upon 
any substance; and in the former case, it will infer the truth 
of an event from any testimony of any witness. The con- 
fidence, in both instances, is alike strong, and alike undiscrimi- 
nating, and in both instances is checked and limited in the 
very same way. So long as the child continues to strike on 
the table, or on any sonorous substance whatever, it will expe- 
rience the wonted noise. So long as it hears the testimony 
of a sincere witness, it will experience in the corresponding 
fact the truth of his attestation. But at this stage it will 
expect a noise from all sorts of substances; and at this stage, 
too, it will count on the truth of all sorts of testimony. The 
whole amount of the matter is, that it has not yet learned to 
sort and to discriminate ; and the precise office of experience is, 
to enable it to do so. This is all the amount of the growing 
diffidence which Dr. Campbell speaks of. In the one case, the 
child has experienced that all impulsion will not be followed up 
with noise; in the other case, it has experienced that all testi- 
mony has not been preceded by the reality of that which the 
testimony affirms. There is a growing diffidence in the truth 
of testimony, just as there is a growing diffidence in the effect 
of impulsion. This phenomenon is realized in the one process, 
which is by all allowed to be strictly experimental; and there 
is, therefore, nothing in this same phenomenon that bespeaks 
the other process not to have been strictly experimental also.” ” 


1 We might ask here, how could it be “inconsistent with its derivation from 
experience,” when diffidence of testimony is the very thing that is represented by 
Dr. Campbell as the result of experience ? 

2 Works, vol. iii. b. 1, ch. iii. sect. 1, pp. 80, 81. 
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In the following passages Dr. Chalmers gives a very clear 
statement of what he conceives, and to a certain extent, as has 
been noticed, justly, to be a fallacy m Dr. Campbell’s argument, 
arising from his confounding, or not with sufficient precision 
discriminating between diffidence of testimony in general, and 
diffidence of particular descriptions of testimony. 

“ When Dr. Campbell says that experience teaches us to be 
diffident of testimony, we reply, that this wholly depends on 
the marks or characters with which this testimony is associated. 
The same experience that teaches us to be diffident of the 
testimony that presents to notice the usual marks of falsehood, 
teaches us to be confident in the testimony that presents to 
notice the usual marks of truth. Dr. Campbell affirms in the 
general, that experience begets a diffidence in testimony, we 
reply, not in all testimony ; or, when it is testimony associated 
with the usual concomitants of truth, not in such testimony. 

It is thus that, in opposition to Dr. Campbell, it may be 
contended, that our faith in testimony does not rest on any 
principle different from our experience of its truth. If we have 
found that, in all past cases, a certain mode of relating an event 
stands conjoined, as the posterior term, with the reality of the 
event itself as the prior term, it is on this finding, and for 
aught we can see, on this alone, that we, in all time coming, 
ground our belief of any event, when related in the same mode, 
and under the same circumstances. The diffidence which Dr. 
Campbell speaks of* applies only to the testimony which is 
delivered in a different way and under different circumstances. 
He has used the term testimony in its generality, when he 
should have distinguished between one mode of testimony and 
another; the one bearing those distinct and specific marks which 
we have experienced to be indicative of truth; the other bear- 
ing its own peculiar and distinctive marks also, which are 
specifically diverse from the former, and which we have 
experienced to be indicative of falsehood. The same experience 
which begets a diffidence in the latter testimony, begets a con- 
fidence in the former; and we see, in this department, the 
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working of the same uniform principle which obtains in all 
other departments of observation. It is just the principle 
which leads us to look for the same result in the same cir- 
cumstances, and for different results in different circumstances. 
The same experience which leads us to count on the sonorous- 
ness of wood (one sort of matter), and on the unsonorousness of 
sand (another sort of matter), leads us to count on the truth of 
one sort of testimony and the falsehood of another sort of testi- 
mony. Dr. Campbell, by making our faith in testimony a 
distinct principle in our intellectual constitution from our faith 
in experience, has mystified his argument, and so far weakened 
it. In testimony, as in everything else, there is a diffidence in 
cases of an observed disjunction between the report and the 
event, and a confidence in the opposite cases of an observed 
conjunction ; just as there is a diffidence in cases of an observed 
disjunction between a stroke and a noise, and a confidence in 
the opposite cases of an observed conjunction. The conjunction 
may, either in the one case or in the other, be so unexcepted as 
to advance the confidence into a certainty; a certainty different 
in kind, as relating to different objects, the moral or the 
physical; but a certainty equal in degree, and alike based upon 
the evidence of observation in both.” ! 

On this latter part of the subject, I have perhaps dwelt at 
greater length than necessary. A right apprehension of the 
qualities of testimony, those qualities by which the certainly 
true and the certainly false, with all the shades of probability 
and improbability between them, may be distinguished the one 
from the other, is of essential importance on every such subject, 
as the one now before us. At the same time, you can hardly 
have failed to perceive, that no small proportion of the principles 
which, latterly, we have been considering, when stripped of the 
philosophico-metaphysical garb in which they present themselves 
when they are the subjects of discussion between learned men, 
are principles which may be found, adopted, held, and acted 
upon by men of good, sound common sense in ordinary life ; 
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principles which it would amaze them perhaps to hear discussed 
in the language of the schools and chairs of philosophy, but 
which, when they had gaped, and stared, and wondered whether 
they were understanding or not, they would continue to hold 
and act upon as they did before, and be found many a time, in 
one plain pithy sentence condensing all that was worth in the 
long and learned lucubrations of many a lecture. 


XITI.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. MIRACLES. 


We have endeavoured to establish the possibility and the pro- 
bability of the Christian miracles, and have entered on the 
proof of their certainty, or the sufficiency of the evidence on 
which we rest our belief of their having been wrought. We 
have removed out of the way the celebrated argument of Mr. 
Hume (much more celebrated than it ever deserved to be), 
by which he professed to shew that no miracle could be rendered 
credible, by what amount soever of testimony it might be accom- 
panied. This it was necessary to do, because it stood inter- 
posed as a bar even to any serious discussion of the question, 
pronouncing it a subject more for ridicule than for grave 
argument. 

I now proceed to bring to the test of the principles which 
were laid down on the subject of testimony, and the distinctive 
characteristics of the credible and the incredible, the one grand 
miracle of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. We have 
seen, as one of the results of our discussion of Hume’s argument, 
that the true question to be determined is, not whether testi- 
-mony is ever found false, a point regarding which no question 
of course exists, but whether such testimony has ever proved 
false as that by which the miracles in support of the Gospel, or, 
more particularly and definitely, as that by which the one fact 
or event just referred to, the resurrection of Christ, has been 
attested. We have ventured to affirm the negative, that no 
instance is to be found on record, of testimony characterized by 
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such qualities and such attendant circumstances having proved 
fallacious, unworthy of credit. Our present business is, to make 
good this affirmation. 


Various reasons induce me decidedly to prefer this method 
to that of taking a wider range, and embracing the miracles in 
general, in all their multiplicity and variety, alleged to have 
been performed for the establishment of the divine authority of 
Christianity ; although this latter course is not without its own 
advantages. 

1. The resurrection of Jesus is a miracle, and a miracle of 
the highest order; the giving of life to the dead fully answer- 
ing to the description of a miracle, as a work which “no man 
can do except God be with him.’ If, therefore, we can succeed 
in demonstrating the sufficiency of the evidence for this one 
fact, we shall have established our general principle, and made 
our ground secure as to all the rest. 2. This plan will give 
our argument a greater degree of concentration and unity ; 
which, without in the slightest degree departing from fairness, 
materially contributes to clearness and precision. The reasoning 
will thus be more easily followed, and more distinctly under- 
stood. 3. The resurrection of Christ is a fact in the Christian 
scheme of fundamental importance. ‘The whole may truly be 
said to rest upon it. If it be established, then are there estab- 
lished with it the divinity of His mission, the truth of His 
doctrines and authority of His precepts, and the certainty of all 
the other alleged miraculous evidences. If the fact of the 
resurrection be admitted, little difficulty can remain as to the 
admission of any of the rest. I have not the least objection 
to stake the credit of the Gospel revelation, and consequently 
of the whole Scriptures, on the reality of this one fact. If it 
did not take place, all is false. If it did take place, all is true. 
It is the corner-stone of the entire structure of Christianity, and 
it is freely admitted, that if any man could succeed in displacing 
it, he would bring the whole fabric to ruin. Jesus himself 
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made his appeal to this sign repeatedly, as the test of the con- 
troversy between himself and his adversaries, by which it was 
to be ultimately settled.* And we have clear evidence that, 
whether on these two occasions or on others not recorded, his 
enemies understood him to make this the criterion of his mis- 
sion.” The Apostle Paul says what is tantamount to placing the 
entire credit of Christianity upon this one fact.® 


In entering, then, on the discussion of this vital question, 
I would venture an observation relative to the course of argu- 
ment which has sometimes been pursued in support of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and into which we are exceedingly apt to 
fall. Itis a course, which, how logical and conclusive soever 
may be the reasoning itself, on the assumption of the validity 
of its premises, has ever appeared to me to involve a palpable 
fallacy in the principle on which it proceeds. You may hear 
persons argue, and argue acutely and well, with a precision 
and clearness that are admirable and convincing, and a force 
which cannot be rebutted, provided the truth be previously 
assumed of the ground on which the argument is framed. But 
it so happens that they are all the while founding their reasonings 
on facts and incidents, of which the authenticity rests on the very 
same testimony with the fact itself of the resurrection which it 
is their object to establish. The facts from which they reason, 
and the fact to which they reason, are both contained in the 
same narrative; so that if, on the authority of the narrative, 
we believe the former, on the same authority we should believe 
the latter. With regard to the one, the authenticity of the 
record is assumed as the ground of our belief of them; why, 
then, should it not be assumed also as the ground for our belief 
of the fact which they are adduced to prove ? In assuming the 
facts on which we base our argument, we have in principle, 
assumed also the fact which the argument so based is meant to 
establish ; inasmuch as we have assumed the authority of the 
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record which contains them both, and which is the sole autho- 
rity for either. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example or two. 
From certain circumstances in the evangelical narrative we 
draw the conclusion that Jesus must have been really dead ; 
that there could be no imposture in that respect :—namely, the 
breaking of the legs being dispensed with when it was done to 
hasten the death of the other two, from its being ascertained 
that he was already dead ; and also the piercing of his side with 
the soldier’s spear, of which the stab was ascertained to be mortal 
by the issuing of blood and water from the region of the heart.’ 
To these too we add the fact of the surprise of the Roman 
governor on hearing that he was so soon dead; and his exami- 
nation into the fact.? Again, it is usual to argue, that there 
could be no substitution of one body for another, and no resur- 
rection of any other than Jesus, from the fact of Jesus having 
been the first and only individual laid in the new tomb of 
Joseph.’ Still further, we evince the impossibility of any im- 
position being effected, on the part of the disciples, by the 
abstraction of the body of their Master from the sepulchre, by 
appealing to the various precautions which, on all hands and 
with the most jealous care, were taken, for complete security, 
and that both by friends and foes; the stone, the guard, the 
seal. Lastly, we point out the contradictory absurdity of the 
story told by the soldiers of the Roman guard; told in con- 
formity with the instructions and in return for the largesses 
of the Jewish rulers, about the taking away of the body by the 
disciples, during the night, while they were asleep. We allege, 
and we allege truly, that it was death for a Roman soldier to 
sleep on his post; that nothing, in these circumstances, can be 
more improbable than their all chancing to sleep at the same 
time, in the open air, and sleeping so soundly too, as not to have 
been disturbed by the efforts necessary for the removal of the 
great stone, and the bringing out and carrying away of the 

1 John xix. 33, 34. 2 Mark xv. 44, 45. 
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body ; that if, on the one hand, they did not sleep, the body 
could not have been taken away; and that if, on the other 
they did sleep, they could not, by their own confession, be com- 
petent witnesses of what took place when they were incapable 
of observation. And we add to this the well-known timidity 
of the disciples, who had forsaken their Master and fled, and 
who kept within barred door for fear of the Jews; inferrmg 
the folly of supposing any attempt on the part of such men, to 
steal away the body of their Master in the face of a guard of 
Roman soldiery. 

Now, all this is very good. The argument is perfectly 
sound, and the conclusions from the premises fair. But then, 
all the particulars which form the basis of the reasoning, are 
recorded in the same narrative which records the resurrection 
itself. Why then, we might naturally ask, all this reasoning ? 
Why not at once, on the authority of the narrative, accord 
our credit to the latter fact as well as to the others? Here 
there seems to lurk a fallacy. I am sufficiently aware, indeed, 
of what may be said in reply: that we may admit the cre- 
dibility and trustworthiness of the evangelical historians in 
regard to common or ordinary facts, without admitting, im 
regard to such as are miraculous; on the same principle on 
which we believe the history of Rome by Livy, without attach- 
ing implicit credit to the prodigies contained in his narrative. 
‘But the cases are far from parallel. The differences between 
them are very material. The narrative of the public life of 
Jesus may be said,.in a manner, to be made up of miracle. 
It is not at all like a narrative of ordinary incidents, with here 
and there a prodigy, formally introduced, minutely detailed, 
pompously dilated upon, and protested to be true, with notes 
of wonderment. Of this narrative, on the contrary, the ordi- 
nary every-day actions and incidents are miraculous; and the 
supernatural doings of him who is the subject of it, are related 
with even more of unvarnished and unpretending simplicity 
than that with which, in other histories, the most common 
events are told—the writers appearing hardly conscious of any 
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thing extraordinary, even when putting upon record the most 
marvellous parts of their story. And, besides, the ordinary 
and the miraculous are so blended, so interwoven together, 
like the warp and woof of the same tissue, that it is impos- 
sible to take them separately, or to uphold the authenticity of 
the one, while that of the other is denied. They cannot be 
severed, more than the warp and the woof can be separated, 
and the texture remain. And in no part of the narrative is 
this more remarkably the case, than in the particulars relative 
to the death and resurrection of Jesus. At any rate, it would 
not be easy to rebut the objection of an infidel, were he to 
say, in regard to such reasonings as those we have been 
alluding to:—Establish the authenticity of the narratives, 
before you found your arguments on the very facts which they 
record. 

By this I am led to remark, that the whole of the diverse 
and accumulated evidence by which the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of these histories are established, might be considered as 
bearing upon my present point. It is quite clear, that before 
we can reason from one fact to another in the same narra- 
tive, we must first have ascertained the authenticity of the 
narrative itself. When this has once been established, such 
reasonings as those just exemplified become sufficiently valid ; 
but then, in proportion as they become valid, they become 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the establishment of the general 
authenticity lays a foundation for our belief—our direct. belief 
of the fact we are seeking to prove, as well as of the other 
facts from which we have derived our proof of it. 

' The detail of the evidence in support of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of the New Testament, 
I leave to the department of biblical criticism, to which it 
more appropriately belongs. There is one postulate only which 
I now require, as the ground of my remaining argument. It 
is the simple fact, that the evangelical history was published, 
as we believe it to have been, soon after the events narrated 
in it are alleged to have taken place, within the period of 
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the then existing adult generation. According to my own 
apprehension of it, the conclusiveness of the proof in sup- 
port of our Lord’s resurrection depends greatly, I might almost 
say exclusively, upon this one consideration. 

It is to me matter of surprise that infidels have not 
bent more of their ingenuity, and effort against this point, 
on which, as we shall see immediately, so very much hinges. 
But the truth is, they cannot but be sensible of their cause 
being specially weak on this very point. They know well, 
that the principles on which they might attempt to involve 
in dubiety the questions as to the persons by whom, and the 
period when the Gospel narratives were given to the world, 
would unavoidably throw still greater dubiety on the authors 
and the times of the various works of antiquity, respecting 
which neither they nor others are accustomed to entertain any 
hesitation. ‘ There are,” it has been justly remarked, “ hea- 
then books, well-known, some of them belonging to the period 
of the New Testament, and others to times long before; and 
no rational man doubts that they were the real productions 
of the persons to whom they are attributed. But what is 
our evidence of this? How do we know the genuineness 
of the works of Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes, 
amongst the Greeks, or of Cicero, Cesar, and Livy, amongst 
the Romans? I answer, by the only evidence applicable in 
such cases, and with which the common sense of mankind 
is universally satisfied, PUBLIC NOTORIETY, transmitted to the 
successive generations of men by their predecessors, up to the 
epoch in each case referred to, and this transmitted know- 
ledge often attested by the allusions and quotations of other 
authors. Thus, the whole of literary history is continued down 
to our days. Upon such evidence as this it is that we regard 
the books, comprising the New Testament, as genuine and 
authentic. They stand upon the ground of public notoriety, 
reaching’ back to the times to which they belong. They have 
been referred to, quoted, and commented upon, by a succes- 
sion of authors from those times downwards; and they were 
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translated, at very early periods, into the principal languages 
of the civilized world. The challenge may be fearlessly made, 
to produce any writers, approaching to the same professed 
antiquity, whose genuineness is supported by evidence equally 
abundant and unexceptionable.” These are the terms of an 
almost over-cautious reasoner, who will be found, if he does 
err, generally erring on the safe extreme of keeping within 
the limit of an argument on the side of truth than going 
injudiciously beyond it, and exposing it to the assault of the 
adversary.’ 

And if these observations hold true with regard to the 
books of the New Testament generally, they bear a peculiar 
force of application to those portions of the sacred record 
with which alone we have at present to do, the Gospel his- 
tories. We have the universally concurrent voice of all anti- 
quity, certifying the fact, that the Gospel by Matthew was 
written and published within a few years after the time of 
our Lord’s alleged ascension. To this fact infidels have never 
been able to oppose any thing but idle, unauthorized sur- 
mises, of which, in an argument relative to the genuineness 
of any other writing, they would be ashamed; and which, 
indeed, they would never for one moment think of producing, 
but would laugh at the man who, by any suggestions of a 
similar nature, should attempt to shake their faith as to any 
of the acknowledged classics or historians of ancient times. 

I may be allowed then, without saying more, to assume, 
as matter of fact, that the evangelical history, the history of 
the life of Christ, was published within a few years after the 
events recorded in it are alleged to have taken place; while the 
then existing generation lived. 

Let us now, then, with as much brevity as may be con- 
sistent with the clear exposition of our argument, consider how 
the matter actually stands. I might generalize my argument. 


1 Dr. Pye Smith. In a tract in reply to the manifesto of an insidiously desig- 
nated association against Christianity—‘‘ The Christian Evidence Society.” An 
able and valuable summary. 
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I might demonstrate the utter impossibility of such a history, 
taking it in the gross, ever for a moment obtaining credit; 
of its not being instantly put down as a mass of forgery ; 
a tissue, throughout, of falsehood and imposture, if indeed it 
was not true. But, for the reasons already assigned, I con- 
fine myself at present to the one fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus, with its antecedent, concomitant, and subsequent cir- 
cumstances. 

The following particulars are openly published to the world : 
—That Jesus of Nazareth, after a public life of about three 
years’ duration, and of which the wonderful incidents and doings 
are recorded, some of them in minute detail, as matters of public 
notoriety, “ not done in a corner,” but in presence of multitudes, 
day after day, in all parts of the country, was betrayed into 
the hands of the Jewish priests and rulers by one of his followers, 
and who was paid for his treachery thirty pieces of silver :_ that 
having been apprehended during the night by a band of men 
appointed by them, and headed by the traitor, in a garden 
which he was accugtomed to frequent with his select attendants 
for retirement, he was examined, first before the high priest and 
sanhedrim of the Jews, and then before the Roman governor, 
various remarkable particulars being related respecting each 
examination : that by the clamorous importunity of the Jewish 
priests and people, a sentence of condemnation was extorted 
from Pilate against him ; the judge himself, while he pronounced 
it, protesting openly against it, and washing his hands before 
the people in token of his being “ innocent of the blood of that 
just person ;” while they, with frantic outcry, took upon them- 
selves and their children the guilt and the consequences: that, 
after many public indignities, he was crucified on Mount Calvary, 
between two thieves, in presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators: that, in compliance with a request made to Pilate, 
he was taken down from the cross by Joseph of Arimathea, in 
company with Nicodemus, both of them members of the Jewish 
council, but dissenting from the proceedings against Jesus; and 
laid in the tomb of the former, of which the place and nature 
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are particularly specified: that the Jewish priests and rulers 
applied to Pilate for a guard of Roman soldiers, purposely to 
watch the sepulchre, and prevent the possible imposture of a 
pretended resurrection ; the plea for this precaution being the 
previous intimation of him whom they had crucified, that “ after 
three days he should rise again:” that Pilate granted them their 
request: that the guard was posted, and the stone which Joseph 
had placed at the opening of the burial vault duly sealed for the 
greater security : that on the morning of the third day from his 
crucifixion, he did rise, with circumstances of divine interposi- 
tion, such as filled even the brave soldiers of the Roman legion 
with deadly terror: that after the alleged resurrection, some of 
this guard carried a report to the priests and rulers of what had 
happened: that, in consequence, a special convocation of the 
authorities was summoned, and, by them, the soldiers were bribed 
with a large sum of money, and a story put into their mouths, 
which they should tell, to cover the truth: and that the said 
story was in common currency among the Jewish people at the 
time when the evangelical history was published. 

The whole of this extraordinary account is given to the 
world, with all the artless simplicity of historical narration, dur- 
ing the life of the generation among whom the incidents are 
alleged to have taken place, and taken place recently, and with- 
out the slightest symptom of apprehension that the facts might 
be questioned. The question, then, is: Were these lies? Was 
the narrative a fiction? If they were lies, if it was a fiction, 
the fiction and the lies were such as, you must be sensible, were 
capable of instant detection and refutation. Nay, more; not 
capable of detection and refutation merely, but such as could 
not possibly escape being detected and refuted. 

They were lies, recollect, which those whose characters were 
implicated in them (and implicated they were in no ordinary 
degree) could not but feel the very strongest possible induce- 
ments to contradict and put down, had it been at all in their 
power to do so. Indeed, there could have been no need for 
their resorting to means of any kind for such a purpose. The 
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very statement of them must have been sufficient to ensure their 
instant and inevitable rejection. 

And yet we have not done. A short while after, there is 
published another historical document, the book of “ The Acts 
of the Apostles.” That document contains an account (avowedly 
from the pen of one who had previously published a narrative 
of Christ’s life) of- His ascension to heaven, and of a most ex- 
traordinary event by which, a few weeks after, that ascension 
was attested and proved; I mean the wonderful scenes related 
as having taken place on the day of Pentecost, one of the 
public annual festivals of the Jews, in presence of an immense 
concourse of that people from all quarters of the then known 
world.’ Another question, therefore, arises, Was the scene there 
described a fabrication too? If it was, the whole, or almost the 
whole existing generation were living witnesses of its falsehood. 
They could not but know, and know with the most assured cer- 
tainty, that no such things as are there related had taken place. 
And while, as before observed, there existed every conceivable 
motive to the detection and exposure of the imposition, there 
was, at the same time, on the part of those whom these motives 
must have influence, all power, associated with all means, neces- 
sary to make the detection and publish the exposure, if, indeed, 
power and means had been requisite. But, as already hinted, 
the case must have stood forth to public execration, as one 
which, if it was a forgery at all, bore the most palpable impress 
of forgery in the eyes of the entire nation of the Jews. This of 
itself, then, that in such circumstances the imposture never 
was detected and exposed, should be a sufficient ground of 
assurance to us, that there was no imposture to detect, and so to 
warrant our credence of the fact. 

But we are far from yet having done. Let the following 
additional considerations be weighed :— 

I. The evidence on which we believe the fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection, is the evidence of testimony. Now it ought not 
to be forgotten, that this is the only description of evidence, 
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which, in such a case, it is, in the nature of the thing, possible 
for us to have. The resurrection of Jesus is a fact. It is not 
by any process of metaphysical ratiocination or of moral evidence 
(though in a certain sense the latter designation might be applied 
to it without impropriety), nor is it by any chain of geometrical 
demonstration, that a simple matter of fact can be ascertained to 
us. It can only be by the concurrent testimony of a sufficient 
number of competent witnesses, witnesses who have had suffi- 
cient opportunities of knowledge, and who are disinterested in 
the testimony they bear. Nothing can be more unreasonable, 
as we formerly stated in laying down some of the general 
principles of evidence, than to insist on evidence different in kind 
from that which alone the nature of the case admits of. 

Il. The subject of the testimony being a simple fact, cog- 
nizable by the senses, and by the senses alone, the witnesses of 
it required no more for enabling them to ascertain it than these 
two things—the healthy condition and proper use of their senses, 
and sufficient opportunity to use them. The subject to which 
their testimony relates is not any deep, abstruse, metaphysical 
doctrine, such as required great powers of research for its dis- 
covery, and could be reasoned out to the conviction of others 
only by a process of intricate and difficult argumentation ; or in 
the statement of which there was room for misapprehension and 
mistake: it was a plain fact, of which every one having eyes 
in a sound state was capable of judging. 

Ill. These things being so, let us now briefly notice the 
different circumstances which concur to impart credibility to the 
testimony of the witnesses of this fact. They are such as these :— 

(I.) In the first place, their number. There was not one 
witness only, there were many. I might, perhaps, take higher 
and more extended ground, but, for reasons which will appear 
immediately, I confine myself to the Apostles, the eleven 
Apostles. Is it, we ask, on the first aspect of the case, at all 
credible, that so large a number should first of all concur in 
the fabrication of such a falsehood? Then that they should 
have everything so thoroughly digested, as never, in any one 
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particular, to contradict, or cross, or thwart one another ; that 
they should all hold out in perfect harmony, never falling out 
among themselves, and all to a man remaining proof to the very 
last against the entire resources of power, and art, and bribery, on 
the side of the enemies of their cause? Even in this simple primd 
facie view of them, these things are as far as can well be from 
verisimilitude. And their unlikelihood is confirmed and increased 
by the fact of there having been one traitor already, one of the 
twelve. 

On this subject, of the number of the witnesses, I would 
remark, that it appears a very unreasonable and senseless question : 
Why were there not others? Why were there not more ? Why 
did not Jesus appear publicly after his rising? It is very 
obvious that all such questions are utterly irrelevant. They are 
not at all the questions with which we have to do. Our sole 
inquiry ought to be: Is the existing evidence sufficient ? Take 
it as it actually stands, is it enough? The questions, however, 
having been put, a moment’s notice of them may be ‘proper. 

With regard, then, to the witnesses actually chosen, the 
plain and palpable reason for the selection of them rather than 
of others, the very best reason in the world was, that they 
were the best qualified to attest the fact. This is the rational 
principle represented in the history as directing the choice of a 
successor to Judas." Had others been chosen, we may be well 
assured, the deficiency of qualification would not have escaped 
the malign perspicacity of infidelity. Infidels would have been 
the first to mark and to expose it, with the eagerness of argu- 
ment and the bitterness of scorn. Then, further, a multitude of 
witnesses who were not sufficiently qualified, would have served 
only to bring discredit and suspicion on those who were. All 
would have been grouped together under this common character 
of persons who, even how trustworthy soever in regard to 
principle, were otherwise incompetent. It is, in regard to 
witnesses, just as it is in regard to arguments. When a 
reasoner brings forward a host of petty, insignificant, and 
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questionable proofs, he inevitably produces, in proportion as he 
does so, the effect of a deduction, in the hearer’s or the 
reader’s mind, from the real force of those which are to the 
point and conclusive. He introduces a suspicion of the firmness 
of his own conviction, and lessens the impression of truth in the 
judgments of those whom it is his aim to convince. The 
general, it is naturally concluded, cannot repose much confidence 
on his main body, who discovers such anxious eagerness to 
muster and bring into the field a legion of feeble subsidiaries. 
He gives, by such a mode of reasoning, an advantage to the 
subtle adversary, who lays hold of all the weak points, and easily 
exposes their futility; and thus, in the minds of the incon- 
siderate, obtains a triumph, when in truth he has gained no 
victory. 

In addressing the household of Cornelius, the Apostle Peter 
says :—‘ Him God raised up the third day, and shewed him 
openly, not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead.”* If it be asked, why not to all the 
people? Has not the selection of witnesses a suspicious appear- 
ance? Is it not apt to engender the surmise, that such wit- 
nesses, instead of being “ chosen of God,” were chosen by them- 
selves and their confederates? What has already been said 
might serve as a sufficiently satisfactory answer to all questions. 
The following remarks, however, may be added :—1. The mere 
suggestion of more proof does not in the smallest degree affect 
the validity of the proof which exists. The no-evidence of 
those who did not see him cannot, in the least iota, invalidate 
the positive evidence of those who did. The negative, in such 
a case, is literally nothing. It has no more influence on the 
positive testimony, than the subtraction of a series of ciphers 
from a given sum. 2. It was indispensably necessary, in such 
a case, that whatever witnesses were to bear testimony to the 
fact, should have had a twofold opportunity of ascertaining its 
reality. They behoved to have had previous intimacy, and sub- 
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sequent intercourse, and this intercourse of so close a kind as to 
leave no doubt about the identity of the person. It is evident 
that no kind or degree of intercourse after His resurrection 
could qualify any one to be a witness, without intimate acquain- 
tance with Him before it. This is as clear as its converse, that 
no kind or degree of previous intimacy could have availed as a 
qualification in any witness, without adequate opportunity after- 
wards of ascertaining the actual return to life of the same per- 
son. Now, this previous intimacy the people as a body did 
not, and could not possess. But, 3. There was requisite even 
something more than previous and subsequent opportunities of 
knowledge. It is the acute observation of a powerful reasoner, 
that it was, over and above these, necessary that the witnesses 
should be well known by others to possess these qualifications, 
to have had both previous intimacy and subsequent means of 
ascertaining with full assurance the fact. They were not 
merely to be satisfied for themselves, but to attest the fact to 
others; and in order to give others confidence in their testi- 
mony, it was indispensable that they should be thus known as 
‘having been the intimate associates of Him to whose reappear- 
ance after death, they were to give their solemn attestation. It 
was indispensable that this their intimacy with Him should not 
be a matter depending on their own testimony, for that would 
have been a mere tdem per idem evidence; but should be a 
thing of public and indisputable notoriety. ‘“ To establish the 
testimony of a witness, it is not sufficient that he be really com- 
petent to judge for himself of the reality of the fact which he 
takes it upon him to attest, but his competency in the matter 
must be a thing generally known and understood. Now, this 
was the case with the Apostles. It was a notorious fact that 
they would not be incompetent to the knowledge of their Mas- 
ter’s person, presented to their senses. But the same thing, — 
although it might be equally true, could not be equally manifest, 
of any who had pretended to join in their attestation from a 
knowledge of His person, acquired in accidental interviews, of 
which the reality was known only to themselves. ‘Their testi- 
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mony would rather have discredited the cause than heightened 
the evidence; as in all cases, the depositions of witnesses sus- 
pected of incompetency have no effect but to create a prejudice 
against the fact which they assert, and to diminish the force of 
better testimony, which, left to itself, would have produced con- 
viction.” + A public appearance, among persons whose know- 
ledge of Him was so various in degrees, a great proportion of 
whom must necessarily have been incapable of bearing any dis- 
tinct testimony, could have answered little other purpose than 
that of producing perplexity and confusion ; just as im the case 
of the blind man, some saying: “ This is he ;” others, “It is 
like him;” and leaving it (which would surely be as far as 
possible in such a case from satisfactory) to his own testimony : 
‘“‘T am he,” to determine the point.” “ The demand,” says the 
same master of argument, ‘“ of frequent public exhibitions of the 
person, is the demand of folly; not perceiving the distinction 
between a just proof by which a fact may be established, and 
those vague reports which every one adopts and no one owns, 
which serve only to multiply doubt, and to propagate uncer- 
tainty.’ ° 4. There are other reasons still which may be 
assigned for Jesus not making a public appearance after He rose. 
Such, for instance, as the fact of His having testified to the 
Jews, in consequence of their obstinate and unreasonable resis- 
tance of all the evidence in support of His claims, ‘Ye shall not 
see me henceforth, until ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord !’*—a declaration of which any such 
public appearance would have been a contradiction. But on this 
and any others of a similar description, we do not dwell, because 
they are not of such a nature as to affect the character and testi- 
mony of the actual witnesses, with which alone we have at present 
to do. Neither, for the same reason, shall I enlarge on the degree 
of publicity with which he actually did appear. Paul speaks of 
a well-known appearance to “ upwards of five hundred brethren 
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at once; 


and makes his appeal to the greater number of them 
as still surviving at the time when the letter was written; an 
appeal, by the way, which itself is a strong corroboration of the 
fact ; for who, in his senses, would have ventured on a reference 
to such a number of living witnesses, unless he had had the full 
confidence of truth ? 

I return to the twelve commissioned witnesses, and the ques- 
tion of their qualifications. Having spoken of their number, 
observe :— 

(II.) They were men utterly incapable of devising and con- 
ducting such a plot, as the alleged imposture supposes. They 
were not, according to their own account merely, but according 
to the concurrent testimony of all antiquity, plain illiterate men, 
chiefly fishermen from the lake of Gennesaret, or sea of Galilee, 
of whom we have no reason to suppose they were at all supe- 
rior, if indeed even equal, to our own fishermen on the banks 
of the Forth or the Clyde. This will come more particularly 
into view on another part of the evidence, the early rapid pro- 
egress of Christianity. All that I wish to be observed at present 
is, what a wonderful simplicity and artlessness there is in their 
own account of the matter. It is interesting to observe it. 
According to that account, the death and resurrection of their 
Master formed no part of their plan. It was something, they 
themselves assure us, quite out of their calculation. By his 
death they represent themselves as having been entirely dis- 
concerted, as by an event out of the line altogether of their 
anticipations and hopes. They describe themselves as saying 
after he died :—‘* We trusted that it had been he who should 
have redeemed Israel,’*—the language of persons in whose 
minds his death had sorely shaken that trust. And, with the 
most unaffected simplicity, they record the acknowledgment of 
their own ignorance, “ For as yet they knew not the Scrip- 
tures, that he must rise again from the dead.’’* 

From this we argue as follows :—If, on the one hand, they 
were not really disconcerted by his death, but actually expected 
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it, and the pretence of his resurrection was a part of their pre- 
viously arranged plan; then, why should they have represented 
themselves as so disconcerted ? It is not the ordinary manner 
of impostors purposely and gratuitously to bring their own 
sagacity into discredit! And if, on the other hand, they 
actually were disconcerted, this itself, surely, is no very flatter- 
ing evidence of their possessing such penetration, such fore- 
sight, such readiness of resource and ingenuity, and quickness 
of artifice, as to bring it within the limits of the credible, that 
they instantly took advantage of their own disappointment, 
turned to good account what in fact had mortified and cha- 
erined them, and redeemed their stupid error, and remedied the 
frustration of their wishes, by introducing, at the moment of 
exigency, and by successfully planning and executing the plot 
of a pretended resurrection. 

(III.) The witnesses of this fact had no motive of interest to 
induce them to affirm and to persevere in affirming it; but on 
the contrary, the affirmation of it exposed them to many and 
serious privations and suffermgs. I must be allowed to assume 
it as a point of unquestionable historical fact, that the first wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of Jesus were exposed to evils, both 
negative and positive, numerous, diversified, and severe; the 
loss of reputation, of friends, of property, of liberty, of corpo- 
real soundness, of life itself. They were the objects of scorn, 
and the victims of rage. They were reproached, threatened, im- 
prisoned, scourged, stoned, tortured, mangled, and put to deaths 
of every form of cruelty, in whose invention a hellish ingenuity 
was exhausted: and all this, besides the natural evils to which they 
voluntarily exposed themselves in their Master’s cause, danger 
and fatigue, hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness. And yet, 
in the face of all, they persisted in protesting the fact of their 
Lord’s resurrection! Dr. Paley enlarges greatly on the pre- 
vious probabilities that the witnesses should suffer. He does 
this with an almost needless prolixity. His object, however, it 
should be remembered, is not to bring these forward as indirect 
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evidences of the fact. It is to shew that the Apostles must 
have commenced their career with the sure anticipation of 
suffering. They represent their Master as having forewarned 
them of it. All that followed confirmed his warning. And 
the prospect was rendered the surer by all that they knew of 
the prejudices and passions of their countrymen, and especially 
of their rulers and priests. It was not possible that they should 
not have foreseen and calculated the consequences. What they 
stated they well knew to be obnoxious, in the very highest 
degree, to the people in general, and to the men in power in 
particular. If Jesus of Nazareth was indeed risen from the 
dead, then were his claims substantiated ; he was proved the 
true Messiah, the anointed of Jehovah, the promised and 
expected king of Israel; the towering hopes of their worldly 
pride were thus thrown down, and buried in the dust; the 
tomb which he had left, became the grave of them all; and 
last and worst, they themselves had been fighting against God, 
and were the convicted murderers of the “prince of life.” 
These were consequences and charges such as could not be 
submitted to in silence; such as, if false, those implicated in 
them must have very keenly felt and resented, and left no means 
untried to put them down, and to bring to merited punishment 
their infamous propagators. Of all this these propagators could 
not fail to have been previously and fully aware. They set 
out, therefore, in their career, with their eyes open to the con- 
sequences; and, having set out, they persisted in maintaining 
the truth of their testimony, and in enduring, on account of it,. 
these consequences, to the very uttermost. 

Look, now, then, calmly and dispassionately, at the state of 
the case. First of all, as we have repeatedly said, that which 
they attested was no mere opinion which they might think true, 
although it was false. It was a fact, and a fact of such a 
description, that if it was false, they could not but know it to 
be false. This we shall more clearly see immediately. Then, it 
will surely be admitted to be an utter outrage on all the common 
principles and feelings of our nature to suppose men, to suppose 
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even one man, and much more many men, thus to relinquish 
good, and to encounter evils so numerous, so severe, and so 
pertinaciously inflicted, in attestation of what they thus knew 
to be false. We might stop here, and challenge the produc- 
tion of any parallel case. But this is not all. These witnesses, 
while they suffered for their testimony here, may by some be 
hastily supposed to have been sustained in so suffering by the 
hope of recompense in a future world. But there could not 
be a greater mistake. Their own doctrine pronounced their 
sentence for the life to come. They had nothing to expect, 
according to that doctrine, as convicted and conscious impostors 
and liars, but “ the damnation of hell.”"* We have not to seek 
proofs of this. Their writings are full of it, and consequently of 
* And with these passages the entire 
tenor of their writings, every thing in them of a preceptive 
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character, is in perfect harmony. What, then, have we here ? 
We have a number of men uniting to publish as a fact what 
they knew to be a falsehood. And we have them so writing, 
for the sake of what? All deceivers have some object in view, 
which, by their imposture, they expect to accomplish. What, 
then, was the object here? Why, the forfeiture of all the good 
on which men in general set their hearts, and the endurance of 
the evils from which human nature revolts, and to which no sane 
man would expose himself that could help it; at the same time, 
in the very doctrine which they promulgate, in connection with 
the alleged fact, and promulgate for the sake of these very desir- 
able and enviable consequences in the present world, they doom 
themselves to everlasting destruction, to “the pains of hell for 
ever,’ in the world to come! We hear a great deal on the 
subject before us, of the laws of nature. But it is too frequently 
forgotten, that there are laws of nature in the moral as well as 
in the physical department of creation. There are laws, especially, 
of human nature; and there are laws of all sensitive nature. 
And we are bold to affirm that such a case as the one now 
supposed, assuming the possibility of it, would be as extraordinary 
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a departure from these laws, as any miracle can be from the 
laws of matter and motion in the material universe. A miracle 
is a temporary suspension of the laws of nature. But to suppose 
such a case as the one described, is to suppose a suspension of 
all the established laws and principles of the constitution of 
man’s nature. And if these laws are to be determined by 
experience, we are bold, I repeat it, to say that there is not an 
analogous case to be found in the records of human history. 
‘On the supposition,” says Dr. Leland, ‘“ of Christ’s not having 
risen, they (the Apostles) must have been sensible that he had 
deceived them; that the promises and predictions with which 
he had amused them were false ; and that, consequently, they 
could have no hopes from him, either in this world or in the 
next. At the same time, they could not but foresee, that by 
pretending he was risen from the dead, and setting him up for 
the Messiah after he had been crucified, they should mcur the 
indignation of the body of their own nation, and the hatred and 
contempt of those in chief authority among them. They could 
not possibly expect anything but what they met with—persecu- 
tions, reproaches, shame, and sufferings, both from Jews and 
Gentiles. Their exposing themselves to these things may be 
accounted for, if they were persuaded that what they witnessed 
was really true; though, even in that case, it required great 
virtue and constancy, and divine supports. But that they should, 
in manifest opposition to their own religious prejudices and 
worldly interests, without the least prospect of anything to be 
gained by it here or hereafter, persist to the very last breath in 
attesting a falsehood, known by themselves to be so; and that 
they should, for the sake of one who they knew had deceived 
them, expose themselves to the greatest evils and sufferings to 
which all men have naturally the greatest aversion, is a supposi- 
tion that cannot be admitted with the least appearance of reason, 
as being absolutely subversive of all the principles and passions 
of human nature. Our author” (namely Mr. Hume) “ ought 
to acknowledge the force of this reasoning, since he taketh pains 
throughout his whole Essay on Liberty and Necessity, to shew 
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that we may, in many cases, argue as surely and strongly from 
the power and influence of motives on the human mind, as from 
the influence of physical causes; and that there is as great a 
certainty, and as necessary a connection in what are called 
moral causes, as in physical. This author, in that Essay, 
undoubtedly carrieth it too far, when, in order to subvert 
human liberty, he would have it thought that, in all cases, the 
power of motives worketh with as necessary a force upon the 
mind as any physical cause doth upon the effect. But that in 
many particular cases, thngs may be so circumstanced, with 
regard to moral causes, as to afford a certainty equal to what 
arises from physical, cannot reasonably be denied. And such 
is the case here put. And he expressly declareth, that we 
cannot make use of a more convincing argument, than to prove 
that the actions ascribed to any person are contrary to the 
course of nature, and that no human motives, in such circum- 
stances, could induce them to such conduct.’’* 

Without at all touching the argument of liberty and neces- 
sity, or setting myself to settle the pomt between Dr. Leland 
and Mr. Hume, as to the equal necessity of physical and moral 
causes,—the impulses and attractions of the physical universe, 
and the motives that operate on the human mind, we cannot 
but be struck with the extreme inconsistency of the philoso- 
pher, in the admissions made by him on one subject with his 
reasonings on another. Had he only, with an ordinary mea- 
sure of candour applied the sentiment just cited from his own 
writings to the testimony of the witnesses of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, he could not have resisted the conclusion, but must 
have become a believer of the fact, and of Christianity, as iden- 
tified, in its truth or falsehood, with it. The evidence of this 
fact is, im one respect particularly, superior in strength to that 
of the hypothetical case put by Mr. Hume, in which (as we 
formerly saw) he admits it would be incumbent even on philo- 
sophers themselves to give credence to the miracle of eight 
days’ darkness over all the earth. For, in the attestation of 
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that miracle, he supposes no more than the agreement of his- 


torians and travellers respecting the traditions and records of 
the fact: there being, in his hypothetical case, no trial of the 
truth of the testimony from voluntary privation of good, and 
voluntary submission to evil, for the sake of it. In the present 
instance, we have the agreement of far more than a competent 
number of witnesses, whose testimony, with not a single excep- 
tion, was subjected to the severest, and by universal admission, 
the most satisfactory tests of fidelity. And while this is the 
positive aspect of the case, it has no negative; there being no 
other history of the same period that contradicts it. 

I only add, under this head :—That the lives of the wit- 
nesses were not lives of licentiousness and profligacy, were not 
lives, in any respect, such as to afford any ground for suspect- 
ing their integrity. They were lives, as none ever ventured 
to dispute, of purity, and virtue, and self-denial; lives quite of 
a piece with the doctrines taught and the precepts inculcated 
by them. They did not “walk after their own lusts,”* while 
they were “making known the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” They could not, therefore, be influenced by 
any motives of this nature: and the whole of their general 
character belies the supposition of their having spent their 
lives in the attestation to mankind of a known lie in the name, 
and with the pretended authority of the God of truth. 

These considerations, then, are surely sufficient to put their 
testimony beyond suspicion, in as far as sincerity is concerned. 
These men could not be wilful deceivers, conscious and inten- 
tional liars. Were they, then, themselves ‘deceived? This 
leads me to observe— 

(IV.) They must have had evidence very satisfactory to 
their own minds, before they would venture on and persist in 
the course described. Let me now notice how the case stood 
in this respect. 

Bear here in mind again (for in every point of the present 
arecument it is essential), that the subject of their testimony 
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was not an opinion but a fact coming under the immediate 
cognizance of their own senses. Then recollect, we have, on 
the various grounds enumerated, ascertained their sincerity. 
If these men were not in earnest, calmly and deliberately in 
earnest, what evidence sufficiently satisfactory is it possible for 
us ever to have of human sincerity? Well, having settled the 
point of their sincerity, we are warranted to take their own 
account of the evidence by which they became convinced of the 
fact which they attested. They published this evidence. It 
was needful for them to do this, for this, among other purposes— 
to vindicate them from the imputation of absolute folly and 
madness. I feel it necessary to press this upon your notice, 
because otherwise I might appear to be forgetting myself, and 
to be violating, in my own practice, the principle with which I 
set out, of not making the other facts of the same narrative 
which contains the fact to be proved, the basis of the proof. 
I am not now proceeding on the assumption of the authen- 
ticity of the record. I am only, having pointed out the proofs 
of the sincerity of the witnesses of the resurrection, assuming, 
on the ground of this having been established, that the evi- 
dence on which their own conviction rested has been fairly 
stated by them. This, you perceive, does not even assume its 
having been sufficient. It only ascertains to us what they 
thought sufficient. 

The fact being one (as already repeatedly observed) which 
could be ascertained by no other evidence than that of their 
senses ; and this evidence, in union with a sound understand- 
ing, being sufficient: I do not surely make any unreasonable 
or inadmissible assumption, when I assume that the witnesses 
had their corporeal senses in sound condition, and were men of 
a sane mind. What, then, is their own account of the evidence 
on. which they rested their belief? It is— 

1. That they had long, intimate, familiar acquaintance with 
their Master previously to His death. They had associated 
with Him constantly for three years. They knew Him in every 
feature and limb, in every attitude, and gesture, and tone of 
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voice, in every particular by which it is conceivable that human 
identity can be ascertained. Suppose our most intimate bosom 
friend to die, not by a lingering and wasting, but by a sudden 
death, in his full strength, without tedious emaciation, or aught 
that could induce any alteration in his ordinary appearance ; 
suppose him to continue dead from Friday afternoon till Sab- 
bath morning, and then to appear to us, not in vision, but 
really and bodily, his bond fide self; is it possible, think you, 


that in so short a time we should have so forgotten him, as to_ 


be, even in the very smallest degree, at a loss to recognize him 
and to ascertain his identity? There was, then, full know- 
ledge of Him previously; and there was no time to forget 
Him. 

2. According to the account given by themselves, full oppor- 
tunity was afforded them for ascertaining His identity subse- 
quently. Their own historian says, ‘“‘ He shewed himself alive 
to them by many infallible proofs.”* A number of these are par- 
ticularized by him, and recorded in detail; and of others it is 
said, ‘* Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book: But these are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye might have life through His 
name.”* They saw Him. They looked upon Him. They heard 
and conversed with Him. They handled Him, so as to know by 
feeling that it was no spirit, but a body of flesh and bones, and 
that that body retained the marks of the wounds in His hands 
and feet and side, from the nails and the spear. They saw Him 
eat, and they ate and drank with Him. There is not the remotest 
occasion for dilating on particulars. We have ascertained them 
to be sincere in the conviction avowed and published by them ; 
and such was the evidence, briefly and generally stated, by which 
they openly declared their conviction to have been produced. 
Their subsequent conduct made it apparent that to themselves 
it had been thoroughly satisfactory. And assuredly, taking it 
as stated by them, it could not fail to be so. Suffering, even 
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to martyrdom, is not, it is freely admitted, a direct and positive 
evidence of truth. In all cases, however, it is the most direct 
and positive evidence we can possibly have of sincerity. Hay- 
ing the fullest evidence, then, of such sincerity in the original 
witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection, we may conceive ourselves 
to address them thus :—‘‘ We are satisfied, quite satisfied, that 
you believe the fact you testify. We ask you, then, what are 
the grounds on which your belief of it rests? What is the 
evidence you have had of its truth?’ And it is evident that the 
same proof which gives us assurance of their sincerity in declar- 
ing their belief of the fact, should give us the same amount of 
assurance as to their equal sincerity in stating the grounds on 
which they did believe it, When a man is previously aware 
(as we have seen they must have been) that the publication of 
a particular fact is to expose him to suffermg and to loss, then, 
in proportion to the measure of evil he has reason to apprehend 
as the consequence, possible, probable, or certain, of his doing 
so, is 1t to be expected that he will be jealous and inquisitive 
about the evidence, that he will scrutinize it with closeness and 
care, that he will look well to it that he be quite sure of his 
ground before he comes forward, and spontaneously sets himself 
to a work which is so full of danger, and of ill will, and of pri- 
vation, and of varied and accumulated trial. Nothing could 
have induced the witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus to act 
the part they did, but the most assured conviction, resting on 
evidence which they felt to be such as they could not ‘“ gainsay 


"1 “We cannot but speak,” said they, “ the things 
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nor resist. 
which we have seen and heard. 

I conclude in the words of one of the princes of theological 
literature,—‘‘ If any human testimony ever attained the cer- 
tainty of demonstration, it is in this instance of our Lord’s 
resurrection, which is established with far greater certainty by 
the evidence of the Apostles, than any other fact in the whole 
compass of history, sacred or profane.’’® 


1 Luke xxi. 15. 2 Acts iv. 20. 
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By confining our attention to this one grand topic, the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead, I have necessarily left 
untouched not a few points, on which it would have been easy; 
and that, too, with advantage, to dilate. Such, for example, as 
these :—the prodigious number of Christ’s miracles, which many 
general expressions, occurring in the course of the evangelical 
narratives, shew to have been vastly greater than, to a super- 
ficial reader, judging only from the comparatively few of which 
the particulars are detailed, the record is apt to suggest; their 
great variety; their magnitude, varying, of course, in their 
imposing aspects, yet all divinely great, and some of them, in 
their impression, stupendous; their benevolent nature; their 
publicity, and openness to universal inspection; the extent of 
country over which they are alleged to have been wrought ; 
the length of time during which the frequent working of them 
continued ; the characters of those by whom they were 
wrought; the manner of their performance; the particularity 
of detail, as to some of them, of names and places, as well as 
of previous, concomitant, and consequent circumstances; the 
dispositions and states of mind and feeling of many by whom 
they are stated to have been witnessed. These and other such 
topics might have afforded us ground for much ampler detail, 
both in the way of fair reasoning, and of profitable illustration. 
I am quite aware, indeed, that, with regard to some of them, 
the same objection might be urged, which, as I stated, seemed 
to me to lie against certain modes of reasoning employed in 
evidence of our Lord’s resurrection, namely, that the ground on. 
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which the argument is made to rest depends, for its validity, 
upon the authority of the record, of which the authority, once 
fairly established, would leave us no room for dispute about the 
reality of the miracles themselves ; inasmuch as it affirms them 
to have been done as directly and explicitly as it narrates the 
circumstances out of which we frame our reasonings in their 
support. On this view of the case, however, I should take up 
my former position. ‘The historical documents were published 
very soon after the facts recorded in them are alleged to have 
happened. If the statements they contain were untrue, THEN, 
surely, was the time for detecting and exposing their falsity ; 
when there existed all possible means for such detection and 
exposure, and all conceivable motives to the immediate and 
rigid application of those means. We have applied the obser- 
vation to the fact of the Saviour’s resurrection. It is evi- 
dently, with the same amount of conclusiveness, applicable to 
the miracles in general. It is openly published to the people 
and rulers of Judea, that very recently, within the short remem- 
brance of the living generation, a person of great notoriety, as 
a public character, had made His appearance amongst them ; that 
for three years He had openly gone from place to place, through- 
out Judea, Galilee, and Samaria; and that amongst other things, 
He had, wherever He came, publicly performed vast numbers of 
the most astonishing works, generally by a word or a touch, in 
almost all cases instantaneously, and if, in any case, by outward 
means ;—by means in no way possessed, in themselves, of any 
imaginable virtue towards the accomplishment of the end: and 
that all this was done, for three successive years, in all quarters 
of the country, amidst friends alike and foes, ‘‘ not in a corner,” 
but in the face of the world. Then it is moreover published, that 
within little more than a month after this extraordinary person 
had been put to death, men who had been known as His 
attendants during these three years, stood up in the midst of 
Jerusalem, during the celebration of a public festival, when an 
immense concourse of Jews was convened from all parts of the 
world, and made the following direct and pointed appeal :— 
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“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by many signs and miracles which 
God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know,” etc.’ In these circumstances, it is a singular point of 
fact, of which infidelity must ever find it no easy matter to 
dispose, that the miracles in question never were denied. 
While the testimony to the facts was recent, and indeed for 
many a subsequent day, their reality was not questioned. 
They were part of the means by which multitudes were 
brought to believe the truth which they were wrought to 
attest. And even those by whom that truth was rejected, 
did not question the fact of the miracles having been done. 
They might, on a variety of pretexts, try to get quit of the 
conclusions to which they led, disliking, as they did, those con- 
clusions, and hardening themselves, pertinaciously and viru- 
lently, against them; but the facts could not be questioned. 
Neither Jews nor heathens did. Even the bitterest infidel 
opposers of the Gospel, such men as Celsus, and Porphyry, and 
Julian, satisfied themselves with ascribing them to magic: they 
never ventured to deny their having been done. Of the facts 
of the evangelical narrative there can hardly be a stronger 
corroboration than this. These were not the men to allow 
any thing whatever to pass unsifted, from which they thought 
there was the remotest possibility of eliciting aught that might 
serve to bring the Christian records into discredit, or any of 
their contents into dubiety. Could they have brought forward 
any evidence in disproof of their historical authenticity, we may 
be well assured that evidence would not have been kept in the 
background. But they never pretended anything of the kind. 
The man who, to get rid of the argument from the prophecies 
of Daniel, was fain to allege, in opposition to the incontro- 
vertible evidence of existing documents to the contrary, their 
having been written subsequently to the events predicted, (of 
which all have not had their fulfilment even yet), as well as 
in the face of all concurrent proofs of genuincness,—that man 
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would not, we may be well persuaded, have left undetected and 
unexposed even the remotest and flimsiest ground on which a 
surmise of fiction, as to the narratives of the evangelists, might 
have been rested. The ascription, by him and others, of the 
miracles recorded in those narratives to magic, was clearly the 
last resource of predetermined unbelief. Facts of which they 
could not dispute the reality, they thus endeavoured, by an 
appeal to the superstitious credulity of the times, to disparage. 

I am not now addressing myself to believers In magic; and 
do not therefore conceive it necessary to say one word to refute 
the imputation. And with all the enlarged acquaintance with 
the secret resources and powers of nature with which the ad- 
vancement of human science has furnished us, I cannot sup- 
pose there is a man who pretends to the possession of an under- 
standing that retains even but a small portion of its capacity 
for discriminating evidence, who will, for one moment, look at 
the miracles of Jesus, and hesitate, for another moment, to ad- 
mit, that if they were done, they were done by the power of 
God. The conclusion of Nicodemus, with which we set out, in 
defining the true nature of a miracle, is the conclusion of reason 
and common sense :—‘“‘ We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can do those miracles which Thou doest, 
except God be with him.” ! 

This conclusion, however, attempts have been made to 
invalidate by an appeal to our ignorance, not of the secret powers 
of nature alone, but also of the powers of created intelligences 
superior to man. By such beings, it has been alleged, many 
things may be done, or may be capable of being done, which, 
being quite beyond the reach of human ability to effect, must of 
necessity, when performed, have to men the appearance of 
miracle ; whereas, in reality, there is nothing in them of such a 
kind; no violation or suspension of existing natural laws, but 
simply the operation of creatures exerting the powers which 
actually belong to them, but of which we do not happen to be 
directly cognizant, there being nothing more miraculous in an 
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angel effecting what the powers of an angel are competent to 
effect, than in a man’s effecting what the powers of a man are 
competent to effect. And it does, I must confess, appear to me 
that, both by the enemies and by the friends of revelation, many. 
very extravagant and ridiculous things have been said respecting 
the powers of invisible spirits, both over the material and the 
immaterial creation; some of which it would not be befitting 
the gravity of our subject to specify. Let two or three general 
remarks suffice. 

1. To a large proportion, I may say to the vast majority, 
of the miraculous works ascribed to Jesus and his Apostles, we 
cannot imagine the allegation about the powers of such superior 
created agents to have any possible application. We can, I at 
once admit, conceive, and that easily, of such an invisible agent 
supporting a human body, contrary to the laws of gravity, on 
the surface of water, and so producing what has to us the ap- 
pearance of being supernatural; whereas, in fact, there may be 
nothing supernatural in the case, but simply the exertion of a 
power beyond that department of nature that comes within the 
range of our observation and knowledge,—a power undiscernible 
by our senses. In this, and perhaps two or three other cases, 
we can see how the intervention of an invisible created agency 
might sufficiently (supposing the imtervention to take place) 
account for the alleged fact. But when the giving of instan- 
taneous sight to the born blind; the immediate and entire 
removal, without the intervention of any means, of the most 
inveterate diseases; the reproduction of a mutilated limb; 
the creation, at the moment of need, of bread to satisfy the 
hunger of thousands; the summoning, by a word, of the dead 
from their graves; when acts such as these are in question: 
then, if we can really suppose the powers requisite for the pro- 
duction of such effects to belong to any orders of invisible 
created agents, the supposition, as it appears to me, must be 
at the expense of our losing every ground of distinction, and ob- 
literating every palpable line of demarcation between Deity and 
His creatures. Some of the acts referred to, for instance, are 
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acts of creation,—of the production of that which before had no 
existence. Now, if we can once bring ourselves to the persua- 
sion of the possibility of creative power residing in an agent 
who is himself a creature; then, by what at all that is peculiar 
to him, are we to characterize and distinguish Gop? If there 
be aught whatever that must be regarded as_ exclusively 
pertaining to Him, it is creation. And although, in the 
manifestations of this power, there may be greater and _ less, 
there are, in the power itself, no degrees. The least infers the 
greatest. The power that can create an atom is competent to 
create a universe. It is simply the bringing into existence of 
what did not exist before, the production of something out of 
nothing, that constitutes the power. And if there be any 
power that is peculiarly divine, it is this. 

2. Suppose the powers of any created agents to be as great 
as you will, they must still be powers under the control of Him 
by whom they have been imparted, in whom all creatures 
‘live and move, and have their being.”* Suppose, if you will 
(though the supposition is a stretch beyond all the limits of 
sober reason), all miracles whatever to be within the range of 
their power, let it not be forgotten that the appeal on the part 
of the prophet who speaks in the name of God, is to Him, 
whose authority he claims for the message he delivers. When 
this appeal is made, the effect instantly takes place. Now, let 
the immediate agency by which the effect is accomplished be 
what it may, the effect itself is to us, to all mtents and purposes, 
a miracle, and has on our minds the impression intended by a 
miracle. The power that produces the effect must be either 


_ divine power in direct operation, or it must be the power of 


some subordinate agent intervening at the moment, under the 
control of His will, and fulfillmg His sovereign pleasure. Even, 
therefore, when we have made the unsupposable supposition, 
the miracle is, in either case, a manifestation of the mind of 
God. The intervention of a power at His volition (supposing 
an existing power beneath His own competent to the production 
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of the effect), is, in this respect, the same thing as the imme- 
diate intervention of Hisown. These intelligent, invisible agents, 
operating by His will, and in subserviency to His designs, we 
must regard, notwithstanding their intelligence, as in the same 
category of agencies, and instruments, and means, with winds, 
or fires, or waters, or any of nature’s elements. And, on the 
supposition of the miracle being effected by the intervention of 
such agents, the conclusion as to the mind of God will be 
equally legitimate, whether the supposed unseen agents be good 
or evil; the one operating willingly, the other by constraint. 
That any real bona fide miracles have ever been wrought by 
evil spirits, in attestation of falsehood, of what is in contrariety 
to the mind and will of God, is a supposition, which, for my 
own part, whether it be perceived by those who advance it or 
not, I cannot but regard as pregnant alike with peril and with 
impiety. I would lay it down, with all submission, yet with 
full conviction, that every genuine miracle is a divine attesta- 
tion ; and therefore, that no such miracle ever has been, or ever 
can be wrought, in support of any thing but truth; and that 
the inference to the truth and divine authority of what is thus 
attested, is, in every instance, without exception, legitimate and 
valid. 

So far as God’s direct agency is concerned, it surely cannot be 
needful to do more than simply assume that the Divine Being 
never can, by such direct agency, work miracles in attestation, 
or even in such a way as to admit of their being understood as 
in attestation of what is false. Our minds at once revolt from 
every supposition of the kind, that in any imaginable case, Hz 
—the “God that cannot lie,’* should append to error the 
appropriate signature and seal of truth. How painfully dis- 
tressing and distracting such a supposition to the minds of His 
intelligent creatures! How hard would it appear in such a 
case, to condemn and punish for hesitation and scepticism. It 
is by no means enough, in my apprehension, to say that the 
God of truth will never allow the preponderance, in the weight 
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of proof, to be on the side of error, that he will never desist 
without leaving that preponderance on the right side—the side 
of truth, without thus giving what is right and true the victory. 
I cannot, for my own part, imagine anything more unworthy, 
than the representation of the Faithful and Immutable playing, 
as it were, truth and falsehood against each other in this way. 
We are unable to associate with the divine character anything 
that looks so like a temporary equivocation: no, not even 
although the final establishment of truth be the alleged ultimate 
object. He can never require any procedure thus dubious and 
equivocal for the attainment of any of His ends. It would be as if 
aman were to change sides alternately, from truth to falsehood, 
and from falsehood to truth; affirming, or appearing to affirm, 
first the one and then the other for a time ; keeping his hearers 
in uncertainty and suspense, and then, at last, settling the 
question on the right side by solemn asseveration and oath. We 
do not like this. We donotapprove of it. It has in it at once 
a want of dignity, and an equal want of truthful simplicity. 
Let us not, then, even in imagination and hypothesis, impute 
anything akin to it to God—to Him who has enjoined it upon 
his intelligent creatures to “abstain from all appearance of 
evil.’ * Let it not be forgotten, that to attest what is false is 
the same thing as to utter it. The latter we cannot for a 
moment suppose of the God of truth, not for any end whatever, 
even that of giving force to truth; for it is another of His prac- 
tical principles laid down for His creatures, and therefore, we 
may be sure, never violated in His own example, that they must 
not “do evil that good may come.”? Neither, then, can we 
ever, with any consistency,,suppose the former. We shall have, 
by and by, a practical exemplification of the principles thus laid 
down. 

And if it be inconceivable that the blessed God should, 
even for an instant, appear as giving sanction to a lie by His 
own direct agency, the same general principles interdict the sup- 
position of His allowing a real miracle to be wrought in attesta- 
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tion of it by the instrumental agency of another. Let it be 
remembered, that, on the minds of those before whom the 
miracle is wrought the effect is the same, whether the agency 
be direct or indirect, immediate or instrumental. When the 
appeal is made to His Name, and is designed to substantiate a 
claim to His authority, His permitting any real miracle to be 
performed would, in such circumstances, be the very same thing 
as if He Himself, by His own power, directly effected it; just 
as for what is done in our name with our knowledge and concur- 
rence we become responsible, when it is in our power to hinder 
it as really as if we did it ourselves. 

It is evident that, in the case of good beings, the interven- 
tion of any power which they may be supposed to possess, could 
only be on the side of God, in support of truth, and in accordance 
with the divine will at the time. The question before us, there- 
fore, has special, I might say exclusive, reference to the powers 
of evil beings, invisible agents, actuated by principles at vari- 
ance with the mind of God, and with the best interests of men. 
In regard to such beings, then, it may be well for us, in such 
an argument, to bear in mind— 

1. That of the existence of such agents at all we have no 
certain evidence, excepting in the revelation itself, whose divine 
authority is the subject of investigation. It is therefore clear, 
that their existence is a point which no man can be entitled to 
assume: for to assume it, on the ground of Scripture testimony, 
is to assume the truth of the Bible, and then to convert one of 
its own peculiar discoveries into a ground of argument, by which 
their truth may be invalidated. Apart from revelation, the 
existence of any intelligent invisible agency, distinct from Deity, 
is a matter entirely of gratuitous assumption and conjecture, on 
which it is altogether inadmissible that any argument should be 
founded. The evidence of their existence is neither more nor 
less than the evidence of the revelation in which it is affirmed. 
Apart from that revelation, there are no proved and settled prin- 
ciples; and the uncertainty of the premises must, of course, 
attach to every conclusion deduced from them. If it should be 
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said, we have evidence sufficiently satisfactory of the existence of 
other created beings than ourselves, in the gradation of existence 
that appears in our own world, which affords good ground for 
inferring a gradation above man, as there is a gradation below 
him; as also in the manifestations we have of the exuberance 
of creative power and goodness on the part of the Godhead, and 
in other similar considerations. The obvious answer is, first, 
that supposing such evidence were admitted to amount even to 
certainty, it would be little, if at all, to the purpose; inasmuch 
as the existence of any other orders of beings whatever, affords 
no ground for assuming either their being in a fallen state—a 
state of moral pravity, or even their connection or interference, 
in any way, with the affairs of the department of the universe to 
which we belong. And, secondly, that all analogy is against 
the assumption of such connection and interference. We know 
nothing of what passes in theirs, and we have no right to 
conclude that they have anything to do with what passes 
in ours; revelation being our only source of information on the 
subject. 

2. This being the case, it follows that, from the same autho- 
rity which informs us of their existence, we must form our con- 
ceptions of the limits of their powers. When men talk at random 
about the possible powers of invisible agents, we ask them what 
right they have to assume their existence? And if they have 
no right to assume that, all their speculations about their pos- 
sible powers are no better than the mere sport of fancy. If 
the only source of information we have about them assigns to 
them no such powers as they are pleased to imagine possible, 
they are building on sand or on air. Their argument has no 
basis beyond hypothetical assumption. The question, therefore, 
comes to be:—-What is the extent of power which, in the 
Scriptures, is assigned to evil spirits? Now, the very asking 
of such a question is useless, unless the truth of the Scriptures, 
as a divine revelation, be previously assumed; that is, unless 
the very point be assumed which is the subject of inquiry. 


And then, further, it is not surely to be supposed that this 
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very revelation should ascribe powers to these evil spirits, such 
as would invalidate and overturn the very evidence on which 
it rests its own claim to be acknowledged as of divine autho- 
rity. This would be to make the book felo de se. 

This is enough. I was just about to meet and answer an 
objection which might be offered against the general principle 
laid down, that created powers being all under the control of 
Deity, His permitting those powers to be put forth in the 
supposed circumstances of appeal to Himself is, in effect, the 
same with His own immediate interposition. This objection 
is, that since we do not find the powers possessed by fellow 
men to be actually restrained from being put forth in attempts 
to impose upon and deceiving us, we have not sufficient reason 
from analogy for supposing the powers of other beings to be 
so restrained; and therefore we have not ground enough on 
which to conclude that we are secure against such imposition. 
My answer to such objection should have been, that the cases 
are far from parallel, that in the case of our fellow-men, we 
have to do with what is visible, with what is attainable by our- 
selves as well as by them, with what is open to our examination, 
and what we are perfectly competent to form a judgment about. 
Whereas in the case of other beings—invisible spiritual agents, 
it is quite otherwise. These are altogether out of the range of 
our observation, and of any power, on our part, of forming the 
remotest estimate of their amount. And it is contrary to every 
conception we can form of a just and gracious Being’s procedure 
to suppose that He would leave one part of his intelligent off- 
spring, even though fallen, to be, in matters of such transcendent 
importance as those which relate to their everlasting destinies, 
the dupes of another class, whose deceptive powers they are 
under a natural incapacity of discerning, whose very existence 
even they had no means of discovering, and to whose delusions, 
consequently, they could not, on any principle of justice, be 
blamed for yielding. I should have recurred, also, to my former 
position; and should have insisted anew on those descriptions 
of miracle which do, beyond all dispute, involve in their per- 
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formance a power exclusively divine: arguing, that if there are 
others of an inferior order, to the effecting of which the power 
of inferior beings is competent, yet, since they are wrought in 
support of the same cause or doctrines with these superior—these 
highest—these divine ones, we are entitled to conclude that they 
are performed by the same power; or, if not by that power 
directly put forth, performed by the direct permission, and with 
the direct concurrence of the Being who possesses it, and by whom 
the powers of intermediate agency are imparted and controlled. 
But all such reasoning is superseded by the consideration we 
have just been stating, that we know nothing of the very exist- 
ence of the beings whose unseen powers are conceived to be 
capable of thus imposing upon us; nothing, I mean, indepen- 
dently of revelation itself, which, of course, is out of the ques- 
tion: and the beings themselves being thus hypothetical, their 
powers must be hypothetical; and the argument which is founded 
on what is hypothetical can be no more than hypothetical itself, 
since a conclusion can have no more of force in it than what 
is contained in the premises on which it rests. 

As to the idea of evil spirits working miracles—real miracles, 
in contravention of the will of God, it has ever appeared to 
me as nothing short of blasphemy to imagine it. I cannot 
erant it for one moment, that Satan should wield the elements, 
and command the resources of nature at his pleasure, and do, 
for attaining his purposes, and gaining credit to his lies, the very 
things by which the ends of the Godhead are effected and the 
eternal truths of his word established! Be the powers of the 
Arch-adversary of God and man what they may, it is evident 
that to exalt them to such an elevation as this is to endow their 
possessor with divinity. And even by the best of men, and with 
the best of motives, and for the best of ends, but, as I cannot but 
apprehend, under very mistaken conceptions, most extravagant 
and unwarrantable things have at times been said, in regard to 
the powers of that proud rival of the Lord of all, of whose indomi- 
table spirit the maxim, according to the Bard of Paradise, is— 


‘‘ Better to reign in hell, than serve in Heaven!” 
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It has, however, been alleged, that whatever be the agency 
we conceive to be employed in the working of miracles, the 
Scriptures themselves clearly countenance the idea of their having, 
in certain cases and circumstances, been wrought in support of 
the cause of falsehood, and in contrariety to God and his truth. 
This is a serious allegation, and demands serious attention. I 
confess, that from the nature of such a supposition in itself, and 
from its manifestly and emphatically dangerous tendency, it has 
ever appeared to my mind to be, a priort, extremely improbable 
that such should be the case. Let us briefly, yet carefully, 
examine the principal passages of Scripture adduced in support 
of it. 

1. Deuteronomy, xiii, 1-4. 

I cannot, in order to set aside the difficulty of this passage, 
adopt the principle of exegesis by which the case supposed is 
conceived to be merely hypothetical, a case which never would, 
and never could, occur. This does not seem by any means 
likely. Nor is any such supposition necessary. The “sign” or 
the “wonder” might be of one or other of two kinds; either the 
foretelling of some occurrence that was “near to come,” or some 
act that was preternatural and miraculous. Now, let it be 
recollected how frequently and how pointedly, in the Scrip- 
tures, both the one and the other of these, the prediction of 
future events and the performing of miraculous works, are claimed 
on the part of Jehovah, as the explicit and conclusive evidences 
of His authority, and, consequently, of truth. He, many times 
by His servants, appeals to them, and challenges all the false 
pretenders to Deity, the gods of the heathen and their devotees 
to the production of these very proofs of their divine claims.’ 
I might shew you, from many other striking passages, how 
Moses, and all the Scripture writers, appropriate miracles to God. 
He is emphatically and distinctively denominated, “ The God 
that doeth wonders.”” It was when he had executed his super- 
natural judgments in the “land of Ham,”* and when he had 
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“made the depths of the sea a way for the ransomed” (of the 
Lord) “to pass over,” —that He was extolled as, by such deeds, 
distinguishing Himself from the “ gods many and lords many” of 
the Gentile nations :—‘“‘ Who is like unto Thee, O Jehovah, 
among the gods? Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders.”* And in many places parti- 
cular works are selected, and held forth as appropriately and 
exclusively His. In these circumstances, I cannot admit that 
in the passage under consideration, Moses supposes a true miracle 
to be actually wrought in support of idolatry. His own miracles 
had all been wrought expressly for the establishment of the 
claims of Jehovah to exclusive Godhead—to be owned and wor- 
shipped as the one and only God. They had been wrought, not 
merely for the deliverance of Israel. That might have been 
effected without them. They were designed for the still higher 
purpose of asserting and establishing the sole divinity and 
supremacy of Israel’s God. And in the Scriptures such miracles 
are incessantly urged as decisive proofs of true Deity. 

I consider the reference in the passage to be to those prodi- 
gies and portents, which were so customarily appealed to by the 
heathen soothsayers and diviners; and which, in imitation of 
them, were resorted to by the “false prophets” in Israel. These 
did not involve anything really miraculous, any deviation from, 
or suspension of, the laws of nature ; but were wonders of power 
or knowledge, such as a superior acquaintance with those laws, 
and a more shrewd and penetrating foresight of the results of 
symptomatic events and circumstances, might readily enough 
account for: while, at the same time, the accomplishment of the 
wonder, or the remarkable coincidence of the event with the 
anticipation, had, in the eyes of men in general, not a little of 
the appearance of something quite above the power and the 
knowledge of mere humanity. The pretenders to inspiration 
might, in many instances, fail; and indeed the terms in which 
Moses here expresses himself, seem naturally enough to convey 
as much; but there might be an occasional and striking success, 
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both in act and in prediction. They could not always fail. 
They could not always be in the wrong. The Israelites were 
prone to idolatry ; ever ready, with an infatuated credulity, to 
listen to the claims of the gods of the heathen. They are here 
warned against all hasty and rash conclusions, as if such wonders 
occasionally coming to pass, the secret of which they might not 
be able fully to discern, involved anything really miraculous, 
really evidential of Divine claims. 

Such an explanation of the passage, which may be admitted 
to have its difficulties, is in itself sufficiently simple, requiring 
no unnatural distorting or overstraining of any of its expres- 
sions. And it has the following recommendations :—1. It is in 
harmony with the well-known fact of the heathen diviners, and 
abettors of idolatry, making use of such portents and prodigies, 
and arts of soothsaying and disclosure of the future. 2. It is 
in equal harmony with the further fact, that, notwithstanding 
the peremptory prohibitions of Jehovah, the Israelites gave 
great encouragement to the same descriptions of persons, and 
the same practices.’ 3. It is in agreement, too, with the many 
instances, already referred to, in which miracles and predictions 
of the future are appropriated to God as the proofs of his 
exclusive Godhead, and the infallible attestations of whatever con- 
summation comes from Him. 4. It is quite consistent with the 
expression, ‘ The Lord thy God doth prove thee ;” which means 
no more than that He would permit such occurrences, for the trial 
of their allegiance to Him, to test their faith in what He had 
revealed of Himself, and in all the works by which He had 
confirmed it. 5. The contrary, the supposition of a real bona 
fide miracle having been wrought, or a prediction fulfilled 
of what it was altogether beyond human sagacity to have anti- 
cipated, will be found very hard of reconciliation with such 
an assurance respecting the blessed God as that “‘ He cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.”” For in such 
a case, there would be an approach at least, or more than an 
approach, towards a direct temptation. This I cannot bring 
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myself to fancy—the permission (if not more) of the grand evi- 
dence of truth being appended to falsehood! I cannot think of 
God as being a party to the confounding of the evidences of 
falsehood and truth, or as Himself giving the slightest temporary 
countenance and apparent sanction, for any conceivable purpose, 
to that “abominable thing” which His soul hateth'—idolatry. 
And the supposition of the miracle being effected by Satanic 
agency makes little, if any, material difference ; the divine con- 
currence being (upon the principles before stated) very much 
the same thing with divine agency. 6. Our interpretation is in 
accordance, and alone in accordance, with the criterion or test 
prescribed by Jehovah himself, of the reality of a prophet’s com- 
mission. That criterion we have in Deut. xvill. 20-22. It 
must be evident to you, that to explain the former passage of real 
prophecies, or real miracles, is to set the two passages in irrecon- 
cilable contrariety to each other. And this, of itself, ought to 
be sufficient to justify the interpretation we have been putting 
on the former one. Of the position which some have laid down 
on this subject, namely, that there are cases in which the 
miracle is to be judged of by the doctrine rather than the doc- 
trine by the miracle, I shall say nothing worse than that I can- 
not but regard it as the result of gross inconsideration. The 
only sense in which I can conceive it to possess any portion of 
truth is a sense which renders it of no use, or at least very 
harmless, in the present discussion, namely, that when miracles, 
numerous, manifest, and decisive, have already established any 
principle or any system of principles, to be divine, there can be 
no true miracle wrought in attestation of a principle or a 
system of principles, that is at variance with or in opposition to 
it. This is a proposition which ought to be as clear, as that 
God cannot contradict Himself. This is all I am solicitous to 
establish, that no genuine miracle ever was wrought in attesta- 
tion of any thing but truth, nor, under the divine government, 
ever can be. But to lay it down as a principle, in any degree 
true, that miracles are to be tested by doctrine, is to invert 
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the true order of things, and goes very far towards the over- 
throw of the evidential character of miracles altogether. To my 
mind it comes as near as possible to a self-evident axiom, that 
the truth of the doctrine must be determined by the miracle, 
not the reality of the miracle by the doctrine, with the single 
exception of the special case just described. And in this 
special case, be it observed, it is not the nature of the doctrine 
that is properly the test of the miracle; it is the fact of the 
doctrine having already been established as truth by miracles 
incontestably divine. It is not as being shewn to be true by its 
own nature, but as being shewn to be true by undoubted mira- 
culous proof, that it is to be held fast against all pretended 
proof to the contrary. Had the position of which I now speak 
been a just one, the nature of the doctrine should have been the 
test of the miracles wrought in its support, as well as the 
nature of the opposite doctrine a test of the miracles wrought, 
or pretended to be wrought, in support of it. The true state 
of the case seems to be this. The Israelites had seen the 
claims of Jehovah established by real miracles, many and stu- 
pendous, such as could not be mistaken, and such as could not 
be imitated. On this ground, their minds were to be settled. 
It was to be held by them as an ascertained point. Every 
establishment of his claims was, at the same time, and with the 
same conclusiveness, a refutation of the claims of idols. The 
very terms in which Moses, in the passage, expresses himself, 
imply an appeal to true miracles (miracles such as their eyes 
had witnessed) as decisive in favour of Jehovah. They had 
proclaimed, in language such as could not be misunderstood, 
‘“‘ Jehovah, He is the God. Jehovah, He is the God.”* Such 
miracles could not possibly be performed for opposite purposes. 
And therefore, no apparent prodigy, and no occasional coinci- 
dence of fact with shrewd conjectural anticipation, was ever to 
be allowed to shake or weaken the conviction of the one grand 
truth of Jehovah’s exclusive divinity, or tempt them to the 
sin and folly of idolatrous defection. The false “ prophet” or 
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“dreamer of dreams,” is supposed to speak in the name of 
other gods, besides Him whose sole Godhead Moses here assumes 
to have been so thoroughly settled amongst them. It was not, 
then, a case of doctrine versus doctrine, but one of miracle 
versus miracle; and the miracles which they had already wit- 
nessed on the one side, so vast, so incontrovertibly manifes- 
tative of divine power, of omnipotence, were to render them 
proof against the influence of any pretended wonder, neces- 
sarily paltry in the comparison, by which their faith might be 
assailed, 

II. The same general principles might be applied to various 
other passages, such as Matt. xxiv. 24. It ought, I think, to 
be quite clear, that if these ‘“‘ great signs and wonders ”’ were to 
be real miracles, it would amount, as in the former case, to a 
subversion of the validity of this description of evidence alto- 
gether ; and to a subversion of it by the authority of Jesus, 
who yet so uniformly appeals to it in support of His own claims. 
If by the “ false Christs ” real miracles were performed, it would 
be vain to say that those wrought by Him had preceded them, and 
had previously settled the question. The latter, if real, would 
inevitably neutralize the former. They would, as far as they 
went, mutually destroy each other. Being attested by the same 
description of proof, the opposing claims must either be both 
true or both false. It is in the nature and reason of things 
impossible that Jesus could mean to say, that genuine miracles, 
and great ones too, were to be performed by these pretenders to 
Messiahship. For assuredly nothing could well be more futile 
than to suppose Him to take up such ground as this:—‘ You 
must believe my miracles; but, though I grant that they will 
not be less real than mine, you must not believe theirs!” This 
would, of course, have been mere mockery ; inasmuch as the 
very same ground might have been taken by His rivals. Nor 
can we for a moment imagine that, in a case of such superlative 
importance, where interests so vast, both divine and human, 
were involved, the ascertainment of the truth could have been 
allowed to turn upon a mere balance between the comparative 
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greatness of miracles which were, on either side, admitted to be 
equally real. 

And here our principles are in harmony with recorded facts. 
These “ false Christs and false prophets” were, in all respects, 
mere pretenders, at once in their claims and im their proofs. 
The language of our Lord is best explained by a reference to 
what actually, in the subsequent history, took place. What 
were the “ great signs and wonders” which these rivals of the 
claims of Jesus “ shewed?”’ One of them taking advantage of 
the extremities to which his wretched countrymen were at the 
time reduced, to practise upon their credulity, or who might 
himself, like others of them, be the subject himself of a visionary 
fanaticism, gave out the promise, that, on conducting his fol- 
lowers to the Jordan, the river would divide before them. 
Another engaged to cause the wall of the city to fall down. A 
third, in more general terms, bound himself to “ shew them signs 
and apparitions.” But, I need not tell you, that all was mere 
boastful bluster. No divine power interposed to roll back, or 
to “ part hither and thither,” } the waters of Jordan. The walls 
of Jerusalem obeyed not the voice of the impostor, they were 
destined to fall by a very different power, even by the hands of 
those commissioned destroyers by whom the word of prediction 
was to be verified—‘ They shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” ? 

Other passages contain their own explanation, 2 Thess. 11. 9-10. 
The wonders to be done by the “‘Man of Sin” and his emissaries 
are here expressly designated “lying wonders.” And the designa- 
tion is not to be understood as meaning real miracles, which lied, or 
attested what was false ; but wonders which, in themselves, con- 
tained imposture. And the term “lying,” or “ of a lie” (régaor 
~pevdous) is to be applied, not to the last alone of the three terms 
employed, but to all the three: ‘“ with all power, and signs, and 
wonders of a lie,” being equivalent to, “ with all lying power, 
and signs, and wonders,” all being alike pronounced fictitious.® 
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III. Let me now take up one or two recorded cases; re- 
corded, I mean of course, in Scripture. 

Of these, the chief is that of the Egyptian magicians, which 
stands on record in the beginning of the book of Exodus. I 
shall dwell principally upon it ; because the same principles by 
which it may be disposed of, if they can be proved sound, will 
leave us very little at a loss regarding any other. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to enter into the historical 
details of the case; the characters and pretensions of such per- 
sons in such countries, and the circumstances of the two opposite 
parties, with their respective views and objects. These I 
assume to be familiar to you. Nor is it necessary to our argu- 
ment, however helpful it might be, were it otherwise doubtful, 
to insist on any of these topics. The case is, independently of 
them all, a sufficiently simple and clear one. I quite go along 
with Farmer in the general grounds taken by him on this subject, 
as incomparably more reasonable than those of some other 
learned men, who attribute reality to the wonders of the magi- 
clans ; imputing it, some of them to divine, and some of them to 
Satanic agency. Let us look at the facts. 

We have first then, to notice in general, that the perform- 
ances of the magicians, as you are all aware, went only a 
certain length. They then stopped, acknowledging their 
inability to go further, and we hear no more of their attempts. 
Now, this single fact renders it previously probable that 
there was, in the case, nothing superhuman or preternatural, 
but simply a power of deception, which succeeded to a certain 
extent, and then felt itself baffled. This I firmly believe to 
have been the true state of the case. And I am persuaded that 
a very brief examination of the circumstances will shew them to 
be all singularly in accordance with this hypothesis. 

The performances of the magicians, as has already been 
hinted, have by not a few been regarded as real miracles, being 
by some ascribed to the power of God, and by others to that of 
the devil. Both suppositions appear liable to very strong objec- 
tions, of which, indeed, the spirit has before been indicated., 
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The former represents the great God, the God of truth, as, for a 
time, alternately contradicting Himself, affirming and denying, 
attesting and disproving, the same thing; and then, by His 
own. authority, leaving the minds of His intelligent creatures in 
a state of suspense and dubiety as to the side on which truth 
lay. The other represents the infinite Creator as engaged in a 
kind of contest of power, a trial of strength—real power, real 
strength, with the prince of darkness; a trial in which it 
remains for a while doubtful which of the two has the mastery ; 
nay, in which, in the first step at least, Satan has manifestly the 
advantage. 

It seems to me that we should be prepared to accept of 
almost any hypothesis that promised to free us of suppositions 
so unworthy and revolting. If the magicians really effected the 
change of their rods into serpents, this first miracle, it should 
be marked, is a miracle of creation, of instantaneous crea- 
tion. And the amount of it (were there any room for com- 
parison in the case of creative power) was on the side of 
the magicians, in the ratio of the number there was of them to 
one. 

The way in which this objection has been got rid of by the 
real-miracle men has ever appeared to me absolutely ludicrous. 
It is true, it has been said, that the rods of the magicians were, 
as really as that of Moses, turned into serpents. But then, the 
serpent that had come of the rod of Moses settled the con- 
troversy on the right side, by swallowing up all the rest! As 
if the actual change of two lifeless bits of wood into bond fide 
living serpents were not an incomparably greater miracle than, 
after they had been produced, one of them swallowing up the 
others! How many there were of the magicians and their 
rods, we have no certain knowledge. We are sure of two, 
Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by Paul as “ withstanding 
Moses.” * 
whom these two were the chief. I do not deny, observe, that 
the swallowing up of the other serpents by that of Moses was a 
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settling of the point; but not in the way of determining the 
question of superiority between the miracles on the one side 
and those on the other, on the supposition of both being real. 
It was so in the way of determining the reality of the one and 
the jugglery of the others. 

But, in truth, there is no need for hypothesis in the matter. 
Let us, I repeat, take a simple review of the facts, and the plain 
statements of the history. Observe— 

1. It is repeatedly said in the narrative, “The magicians 
did so,” or “in like manner.” * By some this has been under- 
stood to mean that they actually and substantially did the same 
thing. But the expression has no such meaning. It means 
no more than that they produced a resemblance, such a resem- 
blance as proved sufficient to satisfy the mind, and harden the 
heart of Pharaoh and his servants. Even had the expression 
been that they did the thing, we all know that nothing is more 
common, when we are speaking of the tricks of jugglers, than 
to describe them as doing that which they so palpably appear 
to do. That the expression here (one of quite general and 
vague signification) means no more than we are attaching to it, 
will at once be manifest, if you look at one passage, “‘ And the 
Egyptians did so with their enchantments to bring forth lice: 
and they could not.”*® In this occurrence of the phrase, it 
means even less than we have been explaining it to mean. It 
signifies their merely making the attempt in a case in which 
they entirely failed! No proof surely, can be clearer than this, 
that the phrase “they did so” does not mean their actually 
effecting the same thing. ‘“ They did so, but they could not ;”’ 
that is, they tried, but failed. The attempt, on their part, 
therefore, was not properly an attempt to do the very thing, 
but to present such a resemblance as might prove sufficient to 
satisty those whom they well knew to be abundantly predisposed 
to be satisfied. 

2. That no doubt might be left about the real meaning, it 
is uniformly added that they “did so with their enchant- 
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ments.” This ought to be decisive. The original term has 


been variously derived by etymologists. But in either of its 
two principal derivations, the one from a root signifying to 
hide, the other from a root signifying to dazzle, it is expressive 
of those arts by which they concealed, or by which they 
dazzled; hiding their tricks from the eyes of spectators, or 
deceiving their sight by a glare (Scottice, a glamour) over it, 
or by any other process. It is not, then, true, that the Bible 
narrative represents them as actually doing the same things 
with Moses; but merely that they did in like sort with their 
enchantments, or juggleries. It has been said :—If these things 
were done by anything of the nature of juggle or legerdemain, 
how comes it that Moses has given no hint of it? Our 
answer is:—It is not so. Given no hint of it! Why, he has 
expressly said it, and said it over, and over, and over again. 

3. This view of the matter accords strikingly with all the 
facts. In the first place, there was nothing done that to those 
who are in any degree acquainted with the amazing arts of 
such persons, professors of necromancy and magic in different 
countries, is at all beyond belief. 

For example. ‘Take the first miracle. Moses simply casts 
down his rod before Pharaoh, and it becomes a serpent. <A 
message was sent by the king for the magicians. Without 
doubt, when they got the message, they got, at the same time, 
intelligence of what had been done by Moses. And, being 
thus put upon the alert, they had time to make the necessary 
preparations for counterfeiting the miracle. It is then said 
of them that they “did in like manner, with their enchant- 
ments.” Moses used no enchantments, no covered arts. They 
did. And by what is said to be no uncommon trick with 
sleight-of-hand men, in China and elsewhere, to this day, they 
produced the appearance of the same transformation, when, in 
point of fact, there was nothing more than a clever undiscernible 
substitution. In the Hast, this is effected by taming serpents 
and extracting their stings. And very extraordinary yet well 
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authenticated accounts are given of the powers of serpent-charm- 
ers. They are given, not by travellers only, of whom some, by 
“ drawing a long bow,” have brought discredit, in many instan- 
ces very unmerited, upon the “ hoc genus omne,” and have made 
‘travellers’ stories” a sarcastic proverb; but by missionaries of 
fully established and well proven character. ‘“ Facts equally 
wonderful, or even more so, are frequently performed with ser- 
pents, as well as in other ways, by Indian jugglers to this day. 
Nay, some more difficult are exhibited by professors of legerde- 
main or natural magic in our own country. Surely it would be 
more easy for them to cause the Egyptians to suppose that 
they changed their rods into serpents, than for jugglers amongst 
us to cause spectators to imagine that they can eat or spit fire, 
or swallow knives or swords, or change an egg into a beautiful 
bird, singing most delightfully, and again transform it into 
an egg; or that they can stand the discharge of a musket 
loaded with ball, without being injured. I must maintain, that 
some of these things require much greater skill and dexterity 
than would be requisite to enable the Egyptian magicians to 
substitute a serpent for a rod in such a way that ignorant and 
credulous spectators would think that the latter had been changed 
into the former.”’? 

Well, ‘we have, secondly, the miracle of the blood. The 
waters of the river, of the lakes and ponds, as well as all the 
water in their filtering vessels, throughout the land of Egypt, 
were turned into blood. Mark the difference. Moses simply 
stretches out his rod, and the stupendous wonder follows, on a 
scale that precluded every possibility of deception, as well as all 
reasonable question as to the power by which it was effected. 
The magicians, of course, could not do this. This was done 
already. The blood was not first re-converted to water, and 
then their power left to try itself on the same scale. No, no. 
When was it that “they did so with their enchantments ?” 
Why, when the difficulty must have been to find as much water 
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as to make the experiment on even the smallest scale! Is there 
any difficulty whatsoever in conceiving a deception effected 
to an extent so very limited as this? the deception of either 
changing the colour of a little water, or of substituting by their 
sleight of hand a portion of the water already turned to blood, 
of which there was so sad a profusion prepared for their use, 
ready at their hand? Or is there any difficulty in believing 
that when they had effected this little bit of sorry mimicry, the 
infatuated king would be easily persuaded that they could do more? 

The same general remarks are equally applicable to the 
third miracle, that of the frogs. The imposition here too could 
be only on a very small scale; and the means, by a power above 
theirs, had been abundantly provided for their purpose. Where 
could be their difficulty in “ bringmg up frogs’ when the 
land was already so full of them? The Monarch’s heart 
was predisposed to a favourable interpretation of all they did. 
And in such circumstances, with the material so abundantly 
provided wherewith to practise their deception, and a mind to 
work upon quite in a state of fitness for being satisfied by such 
deception, how could they fail? They must have been 
miserable bunglers at their trade if they did. 

Mark now, in a special manner, the fourth miracle, that of 
the lice. On the lifting up of the wonder-working rod, and smiting 
the dust, “all the dust throughout the land of Egypt became 
lice.”’* Now observe, thus far the magicians had succeeded. 
Here they are put to a stand. Now it is, that it is said, they 
‘‘ did so with their enchantments, to bring forth lice, but they 
could not.”* A question naturally suggests itself: How comes 
this? Is there any greater difficulty in this miracle than in the 
others? Could the same powers not effect it? Could the 
power that “‘ brought up the frogs”’ be baffled by the “ bringing 
forth of the lice?” Shall we say, that at this point God saw 
fit to withdraw his own power, or to restrain that of the Evil 
Spirit? There is a far simpler way of accounting for the failure, 
and solving the difficulty. 1. In all the previous cases, the 
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magicians had pre-intimation of what was to be done, and thus 
time to prepare. But this miracle was announced and done at 
the moment, and on the spot. Is it not a remarkable circum- 
stance, that it should be just then they were constrained to give 
in? 2. The loathsome vermin were “upon man and upon 
beast.” The magicians themselves were in their own persons 
the victims, along with others, of this vile and tormenting 
plague. How was it possible for them in such circumstances, 
to make it appear that they had produced them? This very 
circumstance seems to be assigned, in the narrative, as one at 
least of the causes why the magicians were foiled in this instance, 
and felt themselves incapable of presenting anything like a 
plausible counterfeit of the miracle. The principal reason, 
however, of their now surrendering and owning their incom- 
petency, appears to have been the one first mentioned. They 
might well too be getting tired of the contest, which they could 
not but be sensible was so unequal a one. Every time they 
imitated, in their diminutive way, one plague, it proved only the 
occasion of another following. They knew not what was to 
come next. And this naturally leads me to observe— 

4. A consideration which cannot but be admitted to be 
a very extraordinary one, that the power, whatever it was, 
which appeared as contending with God’s, was never appealed 
to by the king, and never, by those who possessed it, put 
forth for the removal or mitigation of any of the plagues! 
Why is it that this supposed power is always introduced to 
add to the-evil, not to take it away? I have called this 
very extraordinary. And so, surely, it is. One should have 
imagined that the very first thing of which the king and his 
people would think would have been to call for the power 
of the magicians to command away these successive plagues ; 
and that, had they really possessed any power beyond what 
we have been ascribing to them, this must have been the first 
thing that occurred to the magicians themselves. Pharaoh 
might reasonably have been expected to say :—‘ I don’t want 
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you to set your wits and your power to work, in doing the 
same thing. We have got, in all conscience, enough of it 
already. If you possess a power sufficient to enable you to - 
contend with these strangers, and with the God whom they 
profess to serve, put it forth in counteraction. These are 
plagues and curses; don’t add to them, take them away.” 
And few things can more strikingly evince the predisposition 
of the king’s heart to admit deception, to be duped and gulled 
by imposture, than this very circumstance. His magicians were 
quite incompetent for anything of the kind. When each of 
the successive plagues is to be removed, the mortifying appli- 
cation must be made to Moses and Aaron for the intervention 
of the same power by which it had been inflicted—the power 
of Jehovah. By Him it had been sent; by Him alone could 
it be made to cease. The manifest truth is, that the magicians 
were in possession of no such power. ‘There was simply impos- 
ture. There were “ enchantments,” jugglings, feats of leger- 
demain, and various modes of deception, by which they for a 
time succeeded in producing the appearance of a corresponding 
miracle. But this was all. They soon failed. And the folly 
of “Jannes and Jambres,” in the terms of the Apostle Paul, 
‘was manifest to all men.’”’? 

There are, in the Scriptural records, two other cases. The 
one in the Old, and the other in the New Testament, which 
are referred to on our present subject, and on each of which 
a few observations may be expected. I mean those of the 
Witch of Endor, and our Saviour’s temptation in the wilder- 
ness. 

I have said that the same principles on which we dispose of 
the case of the Egyptian magicians, may enable us also to 
explain others. This, perhaps, was rather unqualified: for, 
with regard to the former of the two just mentioned, I am 
satisfied that the appearance of Samuel was effected, not at 
all by any of the arts and incantations of the sorceress, but 
by the immediate intervention of the power of God. And with 
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regard to the latter, my conviction is, that there was nothing 
in it of either deception or miracle. 

I shall not, however, enter at large into the reasonings by 
which the views I have expressed of the former case might 
be maintained, and the truth of it demonstrated. On the 
case of the Witch of Endor, there are four opinions which 
have divided both ancient and modern critics and expositors. 
1. The opinion of those (among whom must be numbered 
all the ancient fathers) who ascribe to magicians and necro- 
mancers the power of calling up the spirits of the dead, and 
who hold that this was an appearance of Samuel effected 
by that power, whencesoever derived. 2. The opinion of 
those who conceive the devil to have the power of counter- 
feiting or personating the departed dead, and who regard this 
as such a personation; Satan having appeared before Saul in 
the likeness of Samuel, at the summons of his miserable votary. 
3. The opinion of those who maintain, that “it was neither 
Samuel nor an evil spirit that appeared to Saul, but that the 
whole was the result of human imposture; and especially by 
the intervention of the strange but well-ascertained power of 
ventriloquism.” And, 4. The opinion of those who hold that 
the apparition of Samuel was caused by the intervention, at 
the moment, of divine power, to the astonishment and terror 
of the woman herself, for the purpose of prophetically admo- 
nishing the apostate king of Israel, if indeed the designation 
might at the time be appropriately applied to him, when the 
Lord had cast him off. In this last opinion, I am more than 
disposed to acquiesce, as, though not without its difficulties, 
incomparably less embarrassed with difficulties than any one of 
the others: that it was Samuel that appeared, either in person or 
in miraculous representation ; and that the appearance was pro- 
duced by the power of Jehovah, to subserve his own wise ends 
at the existing crisis. It appears to me, from the narrative, 
that when Saul said to her—“ Bring me up Samuel,’? the woman 
had no time allowed her for the use of any of her charms, 
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incantations, or magical arts; that immediately before she could 
set about the employment of these, Samuel appeared; that the 
appearance was unexpected by herself, and took her altogether 
by surprise, filling her with such sudden terror, that she shrieked 
out under its unfeigned and overpowering emotion ; and that the 
venerable shade of the dead, in the very mantle in which he 
had been wont, while living, to have intercourse with Saul, 
and in which, especially, he had last reprimanded him for his 
rebellion, and announced to him his forfeiture of the throne of 
Israel, now uttered, as from the other world, the true words of 
God, words in harmony with what he had already delivered in 
this, and words which were very soon faithfully and fearfully 
verified. I repeat that I am far from meaning to affirm that, 
in this hypothesis, there are no difficulties; but only that they 
are fewer in number, and less in magnitude, than those which 
embarrass others. 

This last opinion, I may just add, was that of the ancient 
Jews, and of Josephus. Though, indeed, when we think of 
the many absurdities to which the seal of the ancient doctors 
of that people was set, their opinion may be but little to be 
accounted of. Among modern critics, it has been adopted by 
Delaney, Waterland, Clarke, Farmer, Henderson, and others. 
Mr. Farmer and Dr. Henderson support it ably; the former 
with special reference to the objections of Chandler, one of its 
ablest, if not its very ablest, opponent. Dr. Henderson, in his: 
able work on Inspiration, takes the same side with Farmer.' 

With regard to the other case—that of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion by the Devil, I must avow myself, first of all, a believer 
in the historical reality of the facts, as recorded. 


1 On the other side, it is right for me to add another authority, also still a living 
one, that of the Rev. Walter Scott, of Airedale College, in his work on the Exist- 
ence and Agency of Evil Spirits. He adopts the third of the hypothesis I have 
enumerated ; endeavouring to shew, that the whole is, with least difficulty, capable 
of being accounted for, as having been effected entirely by human imposture. In 
that work, the able writer expresses a difference of opinion with myself as to the 
extent of power possessed by evil spirits, or the invisible agency in general of a 
spiritual world. My own views had been briefly stated in one of a series of papers 
on the book of Job, which appeared in the Scottish, and thence in the English Con- 
gregational Magazine. My opinion has not been altered.—January 1849. 
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I cannot bring myself to think with those (eminent as some 
of them have been), who regard the entire transaction as hav- 
ing passed in vision before the Saviour’s mind, and not as hav- 
ing actually taken place in detail, in his life. There is, in the 
style of the narrative, nothing that warrants such a supposition; 
no single mode of expression that so much as suggests it. 
Everything connected with it, from first to last, is set forth in 
all the artless simplicity of historical, or biographical narrative. 
That there is difficulty, it were foolish to deny. Everything 
connected with such a subject cannot fail to involve difficulties. 
We have only in detail the closing scenes of the temptation. 
All the rest is passed over, under the very general phrase— 
“being forty days tempted of the devil.” Of the nature and 
variety of the temptation to which, during that long period, 
he was subjected, we have no information. I notice this be- 
cause we are very prone, when we think of Christ’s temptation, 
to confine our thoughts to the three tempting seductions which 
closed, or rather followed, the period of the forty days. But 
there is very serious hazard in admitting the principle, in such 
circumstances, of vision, or allegory. We have just the same 
evidence, that the sentence introducing the temptation—‘ And 
Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness,” describes what 
took place in vision, and that the sentence which follows it— 
* « And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit, into Galilee,’”*® 
describes what took place in vision, as we have that the inci- 
dents of the temptation themselves, which are related between 
them, and related in the same simple narrative style, took place 
in vision only. ‘There is no end to the application of such a 
principle: although good men, and wise men, and men the very 
reverse of neologian or anti-supranaturalist in their sentiments, 
have entertained it. 


1 Luke iv. 1. [The language of this sentence may seem to admit of slight 
modification, although not affecting the argument in hand; Matthew and Mark 
recording circumstances of the temptation, which Luke includes in this general 
phraseology.—En. | 
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The only observation, however, which, on our present sub- 
ject, it seems necessary to make in reference to this case is, that 
there is but little, if there be anything, that has any immediate 
bearing upon it. Whatever may be the difficulties attending 
some particulars of its explanation, there does not appear to be 
anything in it necessarily miraculous, or which is not capable 
of explanation, without the supposition of any miracle at all. 
For example, when the devil is said to have brought Jesus to 
the Holy City, and set Him on a pinnacle or wing of the temple,’ 
there is not the least necessity for the supposition of His having 
been transported from the one place to the other through the 
air, making him, at the same time, invisible to the spectators 
below; and, unless some such supposition is made, there is no 
miracle, and nothing, therefore, with which on our present sub- 
ject, we have any call to meddle. And the only other case that 
has aught in it of the semblance of miracle, is the fact of the 
devil having “ taken Him up into a high mountain and shewn 
Him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time.” ? Now 
the only ground on which miracle is to be found here, is merely 
the use of the word “ world,’ and the interpretation of it as if 
it were synonymous with the globe or the entire surface of the 
earth. But ifsuch were really the meaning of the word in this 
place, we might very reasonably ask, why take Him up to a moun- 
tain? Itis very manifest that the antipodes of the globe might 
be seen from a valley quite as well as from the very highest moun- 
tain ; that is, they could in reality be seen from neither. And if 
the case was one of vision; why move at all, or appear to move 
from the spot? Ifa mountain height could not help the eye 
to see what was under the bounding horizon in the reality, 
neither could it in the vision? It is not denied that the first and 
most proper sense of the word o/xoumevy is the entire habitable 
world. It is equally true, however, that at times it is used in a 
less extended sense. Of all such universal terms, indeed, there 
is a proper and an improper, or rather a stricter and looser sense. 
That both this word, which is the wcrd used by Luke, and the 
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word xéouos, the one which occurs in Matthew, are susceptible of 
this looser acceptation, especially on such an occasion as this, 
will not, by any candid critic, be questioned. It is thus, I 
apprehend, both words are to be interpreted in the present 
instance, as signifying simply a large extent of inhabited country, 
in all its variety, riches, and glory. The meaning seems to be, 
that he took Him to a very lofty eminence, from which an 
extensive panoramic survey could in a moment be placed under 
his eye, of the whole land of promise in all its beauty, and in 
all its natural and artificial luxuriance and splendour; the four 
tetrarchies of Palestine, with all the adjacent territory. And 
if this be the true representation of the case, I need not say 
that there is nothing in this part of the temptation pertaining 
to the subject of miracles or to the superior powers of evil spirits. 
There is nothing supernatural in the matter. 

There is one point in the argument on miracles on which 
it is not my intention to insist ; | mean the comparison between 
the Bible miracles and those prodigies of heathenism and “lying 
wonders” * of Antichristian superstition, on which infidelity 
(one hardly can believe in earnest) has been fond to dwell, 
attempting, scornfully, to institute a parallelism between them. 
You may find enough about it in works on the evidences, and 
on the characteristics of popery. I wish to avoid needlessly 
extended discussion, and may confidently leave such compa- 
rison to your own reading and judgment. Contrast is the 
true word.” 

I shall close the whole subject of miracles with a remark 


12 Thess. ii. 9. 

2 [refer you, on the general subject, to such works as Hume’s Essay on Miracles ; 
and for refutation of it to the admissions which the essay itself contains, and to the 
principles laid down by him in another of his essays, that on Liberty and Necessity, 
respecting the power of motives, and the parallelism between them and physical 
causes ; and to Campbell’s Essay on Miracles in reply to Hume, with the investiga- 
tion of the principles of his argument in Dr. Chalmers’ Evidences of Christianity ; 
and a pamphlet published in 1815 by Dr. Somerville on the Edinburgh Reviewers’ 
review of a work of Laplace, in which Hume’s argument was in substance repeated 
and sophistically maintained. I refer you too to Farmer on Miracles; Leland’s 
Deistical Writers, especially Hume ; Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity ; Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament; and the various Treatises on 
the Evidences, Paley, Haldane, etc. etc. 
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of a pleasing and interesting character, and, if not strictly 
and directly evidential in itself, yet affording a strong colla- 
teral support to all that is of that character. The contem- 
plation of it has many a time afforded the liveliest delight to 
my own mind. I refer to the perfect and beautiful accord- 
ance between the nature of our Lord’s miraculous works, and 
the nature of the errand on which He came into our world. A 
miracle, we have seen, is an indication of divine interposition, 
a testimony from God to the divine commission of the messen- 
ger by whom (to use the ordinary and sufficiently well under- 
stood phraseology) the miracle is performed; and, by conse- 
quence, to the divine authority of the message he delivers. 
Now, simply as proofs of divine interposition and authority, it 
is evident, that one quality alone required to belong to them, 
namely, their supernaturalness, their being above created power. 
It was not at all requisite that they should be works of bene- 
volence, works of mercy. A miracle of judgment is as much a 
miracle as a miracle of kindness, when it is as clearly the effect 
of divine power as the other. The plagues of Egypt were as 
satisfactory evidences of the divine commission of Moses, as the 
dividing of the sea, the supplying of water from the rock, or of 
bread from heaven. ‘ God manifest in the flesh,’* Immanuel,’ 
had all the powers and all the elements of nature, the entire 
resources of creation at His command. His power to destroy 
was as mighty as His power to save. Instead of healing the 
sick and raising the dead, He might have smitten, by His word, 
with all the varieties of disease and death. Instead of feeding 
famishing thousands with bread created for their craving appe- 
tites, He might have blasted, with a curse, the products of the 
earth, and “ broken the staff of bread.”® He might have com- 
manded the pestilence to waste, or the vengeful lightning to 
consume His adversaries. His divine mission might have been 
accredited by the omnipotent infliction of evil, as effectually as 
by the omnipotent bestowment of good. But, between miracles 
of such a character, and the nature of His errand into the world, 
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there would have been any thing but congruity. The two— 
the errand and the evidence, would have been perfect con- 
traries. His errand was one of love. It was the grand mani- 
festation to men, that God “delighteth in mercy.”* And his 
miracles, therefore, were so ordered, as to present not only 
proofs of the divinity of His commission, but illustrations of its 
nature and design. ‘To have scattered destruction around Him, 
as an evidence that He was come to save; to have inflicted 
misery and death, in proof of a commission to conduct to hap- 
piness and life; to load with temporal curses, as a manifesta- 
tion of the purpose of Him that sent Him to confer, for His sake, 
eternal blessings :—we are unable for a moment to associate, 
in our minds, incongruities so palpable, moral contrarieties so 
flagrant, so monstrous. ‘The union, in the miracles of Jesus, 
of power and benevolence—of the command of resources, and 
the disposition to use them for the ends of mercy, is one of 
the most inviting and interesting lights in which we can con- 
template them. His own character, and that of “ the Father 
that sent Him,”” (of whom He could say, without presumption, 
“J and my Father are One,”)® is thus exhibited under the 
most engaging of all possible aspects, and what it is our object, 
in these remarks to impress, under the very aspect in which it 
is the object of the Gospel to place it. Power, divorced from 
benevolence, is, in any character, repulsive and alarming. Infi- 
nite power, thus unassociated with goodness, is too dreadful for 
expression. But there, might and mercy are united— 


“Infinite power and boundless grace !” 


—grace, dictating to power its works of wonder and kindness! 

And, be it further remembered, every miracle the Saviour 
wrought was immediately connected with the purpose of His 
coming into the world. In the exercise of His miraculous power, 
he scattered around Him, during the short period of his public 
career, an incalculable profusion of temporal blessing. His 
miracles’ were without number, and of every one of them, per- 
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sonal and social joy, to a greater or less extent, in a wider or 
narrower circle of kindred and friends, was the happy result. 
But vast as was the aggregate of earthly enjoyment thus diffused, 
no one of His works had answered its proper end, if its effect 
went no further. Every one of them was wrought in proof of 
His divine commission as “the Christ, the Saviour of the world,’’? 
wrought, therefore, for men’s conviction of this, that they might 
“believe and be saved.”’? His miracles had not answered their 
main design when they had given sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, health to the diseased, soundness of body to the lame 
and the mutilated, and soundness of mind to the lunatic andthe 
demoniac, and life to the dead. Their main design was higher, 
incomparably higher. They all had their bearing on the salva- 
tion of souls. ‘This was the grand end of His mission and minis- 
try, of His life and of His death, of all He did, all He taught, and 
all He suffered. No doubt He had satisfaction and pleasure 
(O how exquisite and pure in such a mind), in the temporal 
enjoyment He witnessed, when the blind saw, when the deaf 
heard, when the lame walked, when “the tongue of the dumb 
sang,’* when the lepers were cleansed, the diseased restored to 
health, the demoniacs and the lunatics seated at His feet ‘in 
their right mind,”* and the dead restored to the embraces of 
their weeping friends. But still He was not “ satisfied,’ His joy 
was not full, unless He saw sinners turning to God, and becom- 
ing partakers of higher and better, of spiritual and eternal bless- 
ings. “ These things I say,” was His language; and with the 
same truth He might have added, these things I do “ that ye 
might be saved.”® Here was the great and gracious end. It is 
when He “ sees of the travail of His soul,” that He is “ satisfied.” 
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THE argument in support of Christianity or of divine revelation 
from prophecy, is, in the principle of it, abundantly simple. It 
is, in truth, essentially the same with that derived from miracles. 
The reason flies in what I have formerly remarked, that prophecy 
is a miracle. It is a species, of which miracle is the genus. 
We have seen how the force of the argument from the works of 
Jesus was expressed by Nicodemus :—‘‘ We know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles which 
thou doest except God be with him.’’* Now the argument 
from prophecy may be put in precisely the same form. We 
have merely to substitute the word know for the word do, and 
we have it—‘ No man can know these things which thou 
knowest’”’ (namely, events in future time), “except God be 
with him.’ ‘The miracles of which we have been treating are, 
according to a very simple distinction, miracles of power. A 
prophecy is a miracle of knowledge. It has the essential 
attribute of a miracle considered as a deviation from the 
established laws and course of nature. Man is endowed with 
memory ; but not with prescience. His remembrance of the 
past, and his ignorance of the future, are alike laws of his nature. 
For a man, therefore, to foresee and foretell that which is future, 
is something out of the range of these laws, beyond and above 
them. It isa miracle. It is as much beyond the established 
laws of human knowledge as arresting the sun, or calming the 
ocean with a word, or giving sight to the blind, or soundness 
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to the maimed, or life to the dead is beyond the laws of human 
power. Prophecy, therefore, might, with perfect propriety, in 
discussing the evidences of revelation, be introduced as a section 
under the head of miracles; this general head being thus sub- 
divided into miracles of power and miracles of knowledge. They 
belong to the same category. It is convenient, however, to 
take them apart. They are both sufficiently important, suf- 
ficiently extensive, and, in some points, sufficiently distinct, to 
be made separate heads. And so they usually are; miracles 
bemg restrictively understood as meaning miracles of power 
alone. 

Of both miracles and prophecy (or of the two classes of 
miracles, miracles of power and miracles of knowledge), the end 
or purpose is the same. There is a fondness in our nature for 
whatever is marvellous. There is a fondness in our nature too 
for prying into futurity. But miracles are not wrought, future 
events are not foretold, to gratify an idle wonder or a vain 
curiosity. They are designed for a far higher end, the mani- 
festation and establishment of the mind of God to His intelligent 
creatures, on points of essential consequence at once to His own 
glory and to their happiness. The identity of the end or pur- 
pose may be clearly seen by comparing two passages of Scripture 
—John xiii. 19, and John xx. 30-31. In these passages, the 
end stated is the same, the conviction in men’s minds of the 
divine mission and Messiahship of Jesus. The means of such 
conviction are different. They are, in the one case (the latter), 
the signs and wonders wrought by Jesus in the presence and 
before the eyes of His disciples ;+ in the other (the former), they 
are the predictions delivered by Him of what was to come. It 
is true that the prediction here relates to an event which was 
near at hand when the words cited were uttered, but which He 
did not then, for the first time, pre-intimate. But notwith- 
standing this, the words express, with great simplicity and 

1 In this particular passage the word “signs” appears to have more especial 
reference to the signs which followed His resurrection, and were the sure proofs to 
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exactness, the design of prophetic announcement in general, the 
true spirit of our present argument. The future can be known 
to God only. From God only, therefore, can the knowledge of 
it be imparted to man. So that a prediction, when it receives 
its accomplishment, becomes a clear and satisfactory proof that 
the man by whom it had been delivered spoke from God. We 
have before seen how repeatedly, and with what commanding 
dignity and force of appeal, Jehovah challenges the gods of the 
heathen to the production of such evidence of their claims to 
divinity." We shall see, by and by, how pitifully such divi- 
nities answered to the appeal. 

There is one very manifest difference between miracles of 
power and miracles of knowledge. ‘The former are present 
evidence, the latter future. The miracle of power is a proof 
of divine authority at the moment of its being performed ; and 
although, considered in itself, and supposing the real performance 
of it established by sufficient and permanent proof, it can never 
lose one atom, one grain-weight of its evidential nature; yet 
the time of its being performed is the time, necessarily, of most 
vivid impression. They who see it have the divine attestation 
before their very eyes. And, how perfectly satisfactory soever 
may be the testimony on which the faith of others rests, (our 
own, for example,) yet still it is true, that— 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.”’ 


On the other hand, a prophecy can never be a proof at the time 
when it is delivered. It only becomes evidential at the time of 
its fulfilment. This peculiarity the former of the two passages 
from John, just cited, distinctly expresses. It was not their 
Master’s telling His disciples what was about to happen that 
was to confirm their faith in Him as the Christ ; it was the sub- 
sequent correspondence of the event with the intimation of its 
coming :—‘‘ Now I tell you before it come to pass, that when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am He.” And the 
same is, of necessity, the case with all predictions. 


? Tsa. xliv. 6-8; xiii. 8,9; xh. 21-23. 
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There is indeed such a thing as a miracle of knowledge of 
the past and the present, as well as of the future. Whatever 
is necessarily beyond the range of human discovery by any 
means within the reach of human application, it becomes a 
miracle for man to know. Thus it must be, for instance, with 
all intelligent creatures, respecting their knowledge (supposing 
it authentic) of creation; I mean, of course, original or primary 
creation. Angels, by their own presence and _ observation, 
might know the facts of the creation of our world, because they 
existed before it; but of the manner of their own creation, or 
of that of the creatures which preceded them in being, they 
could have no knowledge but by divine communication. In 
like manner, it would be a miracle if a man could tell us truly 
and certainly what is now passing in some other world than our 
own that rolls beyond the range of human vision—could inform 
us of its constitution and productions, and the characters and 
occupations of its inhabitants. These would be miracles of 
knowledge as to the past and the present; for “‘ no man could 
know these things, unless God were with him.’ You must at 
once perceive, however, that although in such cases, all that 
was thus communicated to us might be true, in perfect agree- 
ment with facts, yet by us it could be brought to notest. We 
could have no data, no standard in any previous knowledge, by 
which to ascertain its truth, The man who imparted the com- 
munication might himself have the most absolute and_ best 
founded assurance of its being from God; but unless he can 
produce to us visible and satisfactory credentials, the assurance 
must remain with himself. The knowledge imparted, though 
the possession of it be truly and properly miraculous (that is, 
beyond the possibility of human acquirement by any of man’s 
natural resources or powers) could never to us have aught of the 
nature of evidence. Instead of being evidence it would require 
evidence. It is obviously otherwise with regard to the know- 
ledge of the future—the prediction of events which are to 
happen, more or less remotely, in the history of our own world. 
In these cases, time tries the prophecy. The events themselves 
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that are foretold come within our own observation, or that of 
our fellow-men, by whom they can be attested to us. And 
when the prediction receives its accomplishment, and the event 
becomes a fact in history, the correspondence of the one with 
the other furnishes a proof, not only that the prophecy itself 
came from God; but also that the message to which it was 
appended, as a future sign of its truth, was also of divine 
authority. 

Observe further:—Prophecies may be delivered by men 
who, at the same time, give evidence of their divine commission, 
by present miracles of power. By such present proofs their 
commission may be clearly and fully accredited. Now, in such 
cases, the prediction necessarily excites an expectation of the 
coming event; an expectation corresponding in its amount of 
confidence to the nature and degree of the present evidence. 
If the predicted event be far distant in future generations, the 
existing race of men will look forward with this proportionate 
confidence. But they themselves cannot be witnesses of the 
reality of the evidence which it involves. The generation, how- 
ever, which lives when the event actually comes to pass has, in 
that event, as a verification of the prophecy, distinct evidence of 
three things :—First, of the divine origin of the prediction itself ; 
secondly, of the divine authority of the message with which it 
was associated ; and thirdly, of the reality of the primary evi- 
dence, that is, of the miracles of power by which it was attested 
on its first promulgation. 

This last particular may not at first sight appear to you so 
clearly as the other two. Yet it is no less sure, and, in esti- 
mating the weight of evidence, not less important. On the 
ground of what we justly regard as fair and creditable testimony, 
we may have a full and altogether reasonable conviction that 
certain works have been done, which cannot otherwise be 
accounted for than by the intervention of divine power. But 
if, in the same document which records the miracles, we find 
also certain predictions uttered by the men who are alleged to 
have wrought them ; it must follow (supposing we have sufficient 
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evidence of the genuineness and consequent date of the record) 
that, in the fulfilment of the predictions, we have demonstra- 
tion (and, if the fulfilment comes within our own observation, 
ocular demonstration) of the reality of the miracles. or, in the 
accomplished prediction we see a miracle—a miracle of know- 
ledge; and this miracle of knowledge imparts more than cre- 
dibility to the recorded miracles of power. It ascertains that 
they were not and could not be “lying wonders;”’ inasmuch 
as to the attestation of a lie, the God of truth could no more set 
the seal of a miracle of knowledge than he could of a miracle of 
power—of prophetic evidence, that is, any more than of what 
is usually called miraculous. In this way, you will perceive, the 
scheme of evidence is so arranged, that the two branches of it 
reciprocally attest each other. The miracle gives confidence in 
the prophecy, and awakens the anticipation of its fulfilment. 
And then the fulfilment of the prophecy comes to be a reflex 
proof of the miracle. 

To another remark, I here beg your attention. It is a 
sentiment very commonly admitted, but, in my apprehension, 
much too unguardedly, that of the evidence of miracles, the 
force decreases with the lapse of time. Some sceptics have even 
taken in hand to institute a kind of geometrical calculation of 
the progressive ratio of decrease, and have pretended to ascer- 
tain in what number of successive generations the testimony in 
support of the Christian miracles will have exhausted itself. 
But there is here a miserable oversight. I formerly endea- 
voured to shew, what, indeed, ought to be self-evident, that 
a miracle, supposing it to have really been wrought, can never, 
even to eternity, lose one jot of its intrinsically evidential 
nature. It continues for ever the same. And, whatever may 
be alleged respecting the decrease in the value of testimony 
when it is merely oral and traditionary ; the case is essentially 
different in regard to a written record—a record written at, 
or immediately after the time when the miracles are said 
to have been wrought. That record stands before us hav- 
ing received no material alteration affecting in the slightest 
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degree its authenticity, from the lapse of time. Tt is the same 
as at first, not mutilated, or added to, or altered ; as it is admitted 
traditions are almost sure to be. The evidence, too, remains all 
the same of its having been written by those whose names it 
bears, and of their having lived at certain times; and the same, 
therefore, continues the proof of the reality of its various and 
important contents. 

I do not, then, by any means, consider it enough, or fair 
play to the Christian evidence, to say, as is very generally said, 
that as the strength of the miraculous evidence diminishes, that 
of the prophetic evidence accumulates, I go further. It is 
true that, when the series of predictions extends downwards 
through successive ages, the evidence from prophecies is con- 
stantly accumulating. But it is further true, that just in pro- 
portion as it thus accumulates, it is in the same proportion 
adding to the evidence of the reality of the miracles. The accu- 
mulation is thus in both. Every prophecy fulfilled is a new 
proof of miracles having been wrought. I hope I am clearly 
understood. The case may be stated thus:—A man appears, 
professing himself a commissioned messenger from God. He 
delivers a message, in itself of very high importance. He 
accompanies the message and the assurance of his divine com- 
mission, with two descriptions of evidence. The one is present, 
and intended more directly for the conviction of those whom, 
at the time, he addresses. The other is more especially in- 
tended to substantiate the commission and the message to 
future generations. For the reality of the former description 
of proof, we have the testimony of the men of the generation 
then living; and, in all its extraordinary circumstances, we 
count it a thoroughly credible one; more, indeed, than credible, 
one commanding our, belief. Notwithstanding, however, the 
more than credibility of the testimony ; if, happening to live in 
times when the other description of evidence, if genuine, ought 
to take effect, we were to find it palpably and utterly to fail : 
discredit would inevitably, by such failure, be thrown upon the 
former description of proof, which we had previously held to 
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have been so well attested. And the degree of the discredit 
would be in proportion to the degree of the precision with which 
times, places, and circumstances relative to predicted events, 
had been specified; and the consequent distinctness with which 
the failure was discernible. Now, if the failure of the later 
description of evidence would bring discredit upon the earlier, 
the realizing of it must, on the same principles and to the same 
extent, contribute to its confirmation. 

Further, it is common to say that miracles have ceased. 
Now, while in one sense this is true, in another it is too un- 
qualified. Miracles of power have ceased. It is my own con- 
viction that they ceased at the time when the last of the Apostles 
died. ‘The same conviction extends to miracles of knowledge, 
in as far as the spiritual gift of predicting future events is con- 
cerned. But there is, [ repeat, a sense in which the statement, 
that the age of miracles has ceased, is rather too general. Mark 
the analogy between miracles of power and miracles of know- 
ledge. That analogy will shew how prophecy may be regarded 
as a running miracle. Every miracle of power involves a pre- 
diction, and is thus, at the same time, a miracle of knowledge. 
There is a declaration, expressed or implied, on the part of the 
inspired messenger, that divine power is about to interpose for 
the production of a certain effect. However short the inter- 
vening time may be, however instantaneously the declaration 
may be realized, this is still a prediction. And the miracle, 
observe, consists in the declaration and the effect com- 
bined ; consists, that is, of the knowledge communicated super- 
naturally to the mind of the commissioned messenger, that God’s 
power is about to interpose; and of the wonderful effect of its 
actual interposition. And how stands the case as to prophecy ? 
Prophecy, we have said, is a miracle of knowledge. But this 
miracle, in as far as it is evidential, is not completed till the 
event predicted comes to pass. It is this that completes the 
miracle of knowledge ; just as, in the other case, the interposi- 
tion of the divine power, in conformity with the expressed or 
implied pre-announcement of it, completed the miracle of power. 
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The only difference lies in this, that in the one ease the effect 
is instantaneous, while in the other it is more distant; and that in 
the one case the effect itself is, in its own nature, miraculous, 
as well as the knowledge of the divine intention: whereas in 
the other, the miracle, strictly and properly, lies only in the 
supernatural intimation of the future, not in the events them- 
selves; these being brought about by God’s ordinary methods in 
the administration of his providence. But still, in regard to the 
amount of evidence, it matters little whether we call the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy the completing of a miracle or only the 
manifestation of one. Here are the predictions. Here are the 
events. And the correspondence of the events with the predictions 
completes, or (if you like it better) evinces or makes manifest 
the miracle of knowledge. And just suppose that, instead of 
the interposition of divine power, in the case of the miracle of 
power, being immediate ; the inspired messenger were to indi- 
cate a certain time, more or less distant in futurity, at which 
that interposition should take place, and the miraculous effect be 
produced : we should then have the two descriptions of evidence 
in one—the miracle of knowledge and the miracle of power 
combined ; the event predicted being a miracle of power, and the 
prediction of it a miracle of knowledge. 

I must now, however, go on to notice, that the validity of 
the argument from prophecy must necessarily, to a great extent, 
depend on the nature of the predictions. Although man is not 
endued with prescience, yet is he capable, in many instances, of 
forming exceedingly shrewd and felicitous conjectures as to the 
events of future days. And there is a certain vague and gene- 
ral way, to which certain superficial infidels have recourse, of 
setting aside on such a ground the Scripture prophecies. In- 
stead of fairly, fully, and seriously examining their nature, and 
their claims to a divine origin, they satisfy themselves with say- 
ing :—“ It is truly astonishing what happy guesses some will at 
times make as to future events; what singular penetration in 
tracing out to their ultimate and even remote results previous 
probabilities ; and that too, even on data apparently slight and 
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limited. It is astonishing with what exactness such anticipa- 
tions have, in some cases, found their fulfilment. Heathens too, 
as well as Christians,” they slily add, “have had their seers and 
their prophetic oracles.” In some such easy, pleasant, smirking 
way, with no little self-complacency, and with a very convenient 
saving of trouble, but with little fairness, little wisdom, little 
consideration and impression of the importance of the questions 
at issue, do persons sometimes set aside, without investigation, 
the evidence of which I am now speaking. If there were but 
one or two predictions; if these were couched in terms either 
ambiguous or very general and indefinite ; if there were no 
specifications of persons, places, times, and circumstances: if 
moreover, there were existing grounds of likelihood on which to 
calculate ; or if there were many predictions while few only of 
the many could be matched with their corresponding events : 
in that case, it may be granted, the evidence could be worth 
but little. But let us look at the case as it actually stands. 
There are certain predictions, then, which by infidels have 

been brought into competition with those of the Bible. Let me 
take one of these asa specimen. These are but few ; and the one 
I am about to mention has been not a little vaunted. A 
Roman poet, after describing a voyage, which, supposing it to 
have been performed, was the first attempt of any European 
nation beyond a merely coasting navigation ; and of which, as 
it must have been deemed in those days a daring and hazardous 
adventure, the success was fitted to kindle the enthusiasm of 
the poet, and wake prophetic anticipations, thus sings :— 

: 4 Venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus oceanus, 

Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus Typhisque novos 

Detegat orbes ; nec sit terris 

Ultima Thule.? 

On this passage an infidel writer of our own country 

says :—‘‘ Give me a prophecy from your Bible which may be as 
clearly predictive of any event which you may choose to allege 


1 Seneca Medea, vy. 374. 
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for its accomplishment as these verses have, by mere accident, 
proved to be of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus ; give me such a prophecy from your Bible as I 
have produced to you from a heathen poet, who yet was no 
prophet nor claimed the character, and I will turn believer.”* 

We may well say :—Truly his faith would have been easily 
gained, and very flimsily founded, had this been the extent of 
ground on which it rested. Surely, some strange obscuring 
film must have been upon the intellectual vision of the man who 
could coolly and deliberately place such a sentence in comparison 
with, nay, even assign it a place above all the prophecies of 
Holy Writ. Let us, for a moment, glance at this poetic antici- 
pation. | 

1. There is no specification of time or circumstances 
whatever. It is altogether vague and general; the mere 
anticipation that, in some distant age, new continents should 
be discovered, remote from the lands then known. 2. The 
anticipation is founded on circumstances calculated to give 
it every degree of probability. “It is a prediction,” says 
Bishop Horsley, “ that might safely take its chance in the 
world, and, happen what might, could hardly fail, at some time 
or other, to meet with its accomplishment. Indeed it predicts 
nothing but what was evidently within the ken of human fore- 
sight; that men, being once furnished with the means of dis- 
covery, would make discoveries: that having ships they would 
make voyages; that when improvement in the art of ship- 
building should have furnished larger and better ships, they 
would make longer and more frequent voyages; and that by 
longer and more frequent voyages, they would gain more know- 
ledge of the surface of the globe which they inhabit. What 
peasant of Thessaly,” adds the Bishop, “ but might have uttered 
such prophecies as these, who saw the Argo bring her heroes 
home, and observed to what degree the avarice and curiosity of 
his countrymen were influenced by the wealth which the adven- 
turers had amassed, and the stories which they spread ?’’” 


1 Collins, quoted by Horsley. 2 Horsley’s Serm. vol. ii. p. 71, etc. 
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A poet of our own,’ in celebrating, more than half a century 
ago, the powers of steam, sings in the following strains :— 
“ Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car: 
Or on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air.” 
Shall we call this prophetic? No. Like the former, it was no 
more than a carrying out of discovered facts and principles to 
their probable applications and results. The latter part of the 
poet’s anticipation remains as yet unfulfilled. The first and the 
second of his prognostications we have got. The first, indeed, 
has quite outstripped the bard’s imagination. The fact has 
gone far a-head of the prediction. Instead of “the arm of steam 
dragging slow barges,” we have it propelling first-rate vessels, 
ships of the largest tonnage, with a speed beyond what the wind 
had ever effected in its fairest direction and its strongest and 
steadiest current; nay, even in the teeth of the wind when con- 
trary and violent. But we have not yet seen “ the flying cha- 
riot” borne on “ wide-waving wings” through “ the fields of 
air.’ ‘The fulfilment, therefore, is as yet incomplete. And has 
the verification of it thus far been of a nature to give us any 
assurance of the accomplishment of what remains? Not at all. 
In what has been effected, what do we see? What, but the 
successful application, to a certain extent, of certain ascertained 
principles, or laws of physical nature. We look at the principles, 
the laws. We form our own judgment simply from them in 
their own nature, and the various possible modes of their appli- 
cation, how far there is any probability of our ever witnessing 
the fulfilment of the serial department of the prophecy. It is 
not in the poet that we confide, to whatever extent our expec- 
tations may reach; it is in the principles of science, and the 
powers of man toapply them. In forming our judgment, we just 
continue to do what the poet did, when, under the impulse of the 
vis fervida of poetic fancy, he gave utterance to the prophetic 
vision. There is nothing more, in either this case or the pre- 
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ceding one, as I have before said, than the following out of 
discovered principles to their legitimate applications and 
results. It is not prophecy. It is scientific deduction. It is 
not the inspiration of the seer, but the more or less chastened 
or wild imagination of the bard. By those, indeed, who 
adduce the first of the two cases, this is admitted ; their very 
object being to shew how far ingenious and shrewd conjecture, 
and vivid fancy in combination with it, may carry a man, in 
anticipating the future. And assuredly, if the Scripture pro- 
phecies were of the same description, no more than anticipations 
founded upon existing powers, and tendencies, and ascertained 
laws of nature, we should at once yield our point as untenable. 
But we shall see the difference. 

3. While the poet made a lucky guess on one point, he was 
grossly mistaken on others. First, Hither no parts of the 
world are specified at all in which the discoveries anticipated 
should be made; or should any particular intimation of this be 
conceived to have been couched in the mention of Thule, or 
Shetland, as an island that should cease to be extreme,—“ it is,” 
as the celebrated writer before referred to justly alleges, ‘“ erro- 
neous, as it points precisely to the quarter of the globe where 
discovery has been always at a stand; where the ocean to this 
hour” (and had the bishop lived till now, he would still, after 
all the daring and astonishing efforts that have since been made, 
have had the very same thing to say), ‘ where the ocean to this 
hour opposes his eternal barrier of impervious and unnavigable 
ice.”* Secondly, The same writer,” of whose observations I am 
now freely availing myself, in speaking of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Noah, “ God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,” points out different instances in 
which the progeny of Japheth have possessed the territories of 
Shem; and referring to the same poet, he says: “ Hath it been 
accident, I would ask, that the history of past ages, and the 


1 Happily for the interests of humanity this barrier has been broken through, 
and the North-West Passage discovered. The force of the paragraph is undoubt- 
edly diminished by this event; but the general argument as to the worthlessness of 
the alleged prophecy is not affected —Ep. 2 Horsley. 
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experience of the present time, confirm the patriarch’s conjec- 
ture, and falsify the poet’s ? for the poet (although the adversary 
would gladly have suppressed that circumstance) speaks of the 
intermixture which he thought likely to take place of different 
nations. But, unfortunately for the infidel’s argument, the poet 
is wrong precisely in those circumstances in which the patriarch 
is right: and thus, although the poet lived when the different 
genius of the sons of Shem and Japheth had shewed itself, and 
lay open to a wise man’s observation :—‘'The cool Armenian 
streams’ (so the poet guessed) ‘shall quench the parched 
Indian’s thirst, and Persians drink the Rhine and the Elbe.’ 
But is it so? Did ever colony of Indians settle in the upper 
Asia? Are Persians to be found on the banks of the Elbe or 
the Rhine? What said the patriarch? Just the reverse: 
and that reverse proves true. ‘Tartars from the north of Asia 
hold possession of Shem’s Indian territory; and Japheth’s 
Europe drinks the Ganges.” 

I cannot but greatly prefer the way in which Horsley thus 
disposes of the prediction of the Roman bard, to that of another 
bishop of the English Church, also of merited celebrity. “ This 
prediction was made in the reign of Nero; and for more than 
fourteen hundred years might only pass for one of those sallies 
of imagination in which poetry so much delights. But when 
at length, in the close of the fifteenth century, the discoveries 
of Columbus had realized this vision; when that enterprising 
navigator had forced the barriers of the Atlantic Ocean, had 
loosened what the poet calls the chain of things, and in these 
later ages, as was expressly signified, had set at liberty an 
immense continent, shut up before, in surrounding seas, from the 
commerce and acquaintance of our world; when this event, I say, 
so important and so unexpected, came to pass, it might almost 
surprise one into the belief that the prediction was somewhat 
more than a poetical fancy, and that heaven had indeed revealed 
to one favoured Spaniard what it had decreed in due time to 
accomplish under the auspices of another.’’* 


1 Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of Prophecy, serm. iv. pp. 101, 103. 
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This, it will be granted, is doing all manner of justice to 
the ethical poet’s lines. And he places in a similarly favour- 
able light the interpretation said by Varro to have been put by 
an ancient Augur on the omen of the twelve vultures which 
appeared to Romulus at the laying of the foundations of Rome. 
By that Augur the omen was interpreted as portending the period 
of the duration of the sovereignty of the Roman city and state: 
an interpretation which is alleged to have excited no small 
‘solicitude among the ancient Romans; and which did, in the 
result, bear so remarkable a coincidence with the fact of the 
time, when “the independent majesty of the Western Empire 
expired under the merciless hand of the Goths.” ? 

The Bishop presents these two specimens as favourable ones 
on the side of heathen prophecy and heathen augury, which, 
indeed, was with them the most common description of pro- 
phecy. And favourable ones they certainly are. There are 
but few on record that approach, none that surpass them. And 
he proceeds to put the question arising out of them in the fol- 
lowing strong terms :—‘ These two instances of casual conjec- 
ture, converted by time and accident into prophecies, I shall 
take for granted, are as remarkable as any others that can be 
alleged. Cicero, in his first Book of Divinations, where he 
laboured to assert the reality of such a power in the heathen 
world, was able to produce nothing equal, or even comparable, 
to them. We have the fullest evidence that these two pre- 
dictions were delivered by the persons to whom they are 
ascribed ; and in the time in which they are said to have 
been delivered, that is, many hundred years before the events. 
They both of them respect events of the greatest dignity and 
importance: one of them the downfall of the mightest empire 
that hath hitherto subsisted on the face of the earth; and the 
other, the discovery of a new world. Both express the tume 
when those extraordinary events were to happen; the latter 
by a general description indeed, yet not more general than 
is frequent in the Scripture prophets; but the former in the 
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most precise and limited terms. In a word, both these predic- 
tions are authentic, important, circumstantial; they foretell 
events which no human sagacity could have foreseen ; and they 
have been strictly and properly fulfilled.” * 

I have quoted this passage for the purpose of shewing you 
what a different estimate may be formed by different minds, 
and minds of eminence, of the same thing. I cannot but think 
that Hurd has been led into an extreme in the terms in which 
he has spoken of these prophecies; tempted by the desire to do 
full and candid justice to the side of Paganism, and so to give 
his argument and his conclusion, in favour of the Scripture 
prophecies, the more ready acceptance and the more satis- 
factory force in his readers’ mind. He speaks of these pro- 
phecies, for example, as being “ circumstantial ;’’ whereas in 
the one, what is there that is circumstantial but the one 
circumstance of coincidence in time; and in the other, what is 
there that is circumstantial at all? Everything (as has already 
been said) is as general, as unexplicit as it well could be. 
The introduction of these two predictions, however, gives 
occasion for the following brief but clear summary of the scope 
of his argument, which he afterwards illustrates in the detail of 
the various classes of the Scripture predictions. ‘ Now, if such 
coincidences as these do not infer divine inspiration; if, not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary, it must still be 
allowed (as it will be on all sides) that they were simply 
fortuitous, or what we call the effects of hazard and pure 
chance; by what characters shall we distinguish genuine from 
pretended prophecy ?—or in what way shall it be discovered 
that the Scripture prophets spake by the spirit of God, when 
these pagan diviners could thus prophecy by their own spirit? 
To this objection, put with all the force which I am able to 
give it”? (we cannot help thinking, with even somewhat more 
than it was entitled to, from the influence of the motive to 
which we have before adverted), “I reply directly :—That the 
distinction so importunately demanded may very easily and 
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clearly be assigned. If one or two such prophecies had 
occurred in our Scriptures; if even several such had occurred 
in the whole extent of those writings, and in the large compass 
of time they take up, without descending to a greater detail 
than is contained in those pagan oracles; nay, if a greater 
number still of supposed predictions, thus generally delivered in 
the sacred writings, had been applicable only to single indepen- 
dent events, dispersed indifferently through the different ages of 
the world: in all these cases, I should freely admit, that the 
argument from prophecy was very precarious and unsatisfactory. 
I could even suppose, with the deriders of this argument, that 
so many and such prophecies, so directed, might not improbably 
be accounted for from some odd conjuncture of circumstances ; 
and that the accomplishment of them did not infer a certainty 
of inspiration. But if now, on the other hand, it be indisput- 
able, that a vast variety of predictions are to be found in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments; that a great part 
of these predictions are delivered with the utmost degree of 
particularity and minuteness; and lastly, that all of them, 
whether general or particular, respect one common subject, and 
profess to have, or to expect, their completion in one connected 
scheme of things, and, upon the matter, in one single person: 
on this latter supposition, I must still think, that there is great 
reason to admit the divine inspiration of such prophecies, when 
seen to be fulfilled.’’? 

I cannot but think that the same spirit of ultra candour 
which was manifest in the way of putting the pagan side of the 
argument, is not less manifest in the way of putting the 
Christian side of it. If the former was put too strongly, the 
latter is put too feebly. One is apt to fancy the good 
bishop’s opinion to be, that there are no single predictions in 
the Bible that might not be matched by such single ones in the 
pagan oracles as the one from the heathen part of which he 
had spoken. We can by no means grant this, nor anything at 
all approaching to it. There are single prophecies in the 
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Bible, which are, beyond all comparison, more definite in time, 
place, and circumstance than this or any other vaunted pre- 
diction or oracle of Heathenism ; prophecies of which the fulfil- 
ment in what have already become facts in history, could be 
accounted for in no such way as he describes; whose fulfil- 
ment must, in each distinct case, be admitted as satisfactory 
proof that by the mouth of the man by whom it was delivered, 
God had spoken; that, as each miracle, wrought by Christ or 
by prophets and apostles in his name, was in itself, independently 
of all others, a distinct and complete proof, so is each prophecy ; 
that, in one word, the argument in the one case, as decidedly 
as in the other, is cumulative; the several instances not de- 
pending, for their evidential conclusiveness, on each other ; 
but each forming a distinct proof, and each an addition to all 
the rest. | 

I must now, for a few moments, advert to the pagan oracles. 
No one who knows anything about them will expect me to 
dwell upon them at any length. I have formerly said, that we 
should by and by see how pitifully the gods of heathenism 
responded to Jehovah’s repeated challenges to give proof of 
their godhead, by shewing “things that are coming, and shall 
come.”? The following particulars might all be taken up in 
succession, and their truth established :—that their prophecies 
were never spontaneous, but always in compliance with appli- 
cations, and in answer to inquiries; that difficulties and discou- 
ragements were generally thrown in the way of such inquiries, 
as they were found, far from convenient, often perplexingly 
troublesome ; that an endless variety of omens, as well as of 
rites prescribed to be observed by the inquirer, were necessary 
to the obtaining of a legitimate reply, the slightest omission, 
informality, or flaw, in the performance of any one of which 
was quite sufficient, on every occasion, to account for failure, 
and so to save the credit of the oracle; and that the same secu- 
rity for the credit of the oracle was also, in many cases, pro- 
vided for by the ambiguity of the terms on which the oracular 
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intimations were given, terms conveniently admitting of senses 
diametrically opposite to each other, in perfect consistency with 
the grammatical construction of the language in which they 
were conveyed; one or other of which was thus ready for adop- 
tion, according as the turning up of events might require; and 
sometimes, too, in terms so vague and general, that almost any 
sense whatever that suited the case might easily be put upon 
them. The ambiguous style of the oracles and divinations of 
heathen antiquity, indeed, was so notorious as to have afforded 
a topic for the sarcastic wit of those whose reverence for the 
gods of their country was not particularly profound, like that 
of too many of our own poets and other literary geniuses, for a 
worthier object of their veneration— 


““O Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non; 
Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo.’”’} 

The responses of the diviners and of the oracles were, in 
this respect, on a par. “ Of this ambiguity, several authentic 
instances are recorded. Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle 
at Delphi, relative to his intended war against the Persians, 
he was told that he would destroy a great empire—Kgotoos céAuy 
diaPas, meydany aexnv xaradvos. ‘This he very naturally inter- 
preted favourably to himself, as implying full success in his 
expedition—the overthrow, by his arms, of the Persian empire. 
The event turned out otherwise. Croesus made war against 
the Persians, and suffered defeat. Was the oracle, then, proved 
false? By no means. Its response had been so worded as to 
secure its credit, whatever might be the issue. Croesus did 
“destroy a great empire,” only it was not that of Persia, but 
his own. In like manner, the answer given to Pyrrhus, king 
of Epyrus, many ages after, was of yet more doubtful interpre- 
tation, being conceived in terms so ambiguous, that it might 
either be interpreted thus :—“I say, son of A®acus, that thou 
canst conquer the Romans. Thou shalt go.. Thou shalt return. 
Never shalt thou perish in war;” or thus—‘‘I say, son of 
Afacus, that the Romans can conquer thee. Thou shalt go. 
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Never shalt thou return. In the war thou shalt perish.” The 
king, of course, understood the oracle in the former sense. He 
waged an unsuccessful war with the Romans, and was over- 
come; and yet, still, the equivocating, juggling oracle, saved its 
eredit.”* This oracle has been happily enough given in a 
Latin translation— 
‘‘ Aio te, Alacide, Romanos vincere posse : 
Ibis, redibis, nunquam in bello peribis.” 

—words, of which the meaning depends entirely on the relative 
position of the two accusatives in the one line, and on the arbi- 
trary punctuation, or the different position of the commas, in 
the other. The former line may either be construed—“ te posse 
vincere Romanos,” or “ Romanos posse vincere te;” and the 
latter line may either be pointed—“ Ibis, redibis, nunquam in 
bello peribis;’’ or “Ibis, redibis nunquam, in bello peribis.” 
The opposite senses, indeed, depend on the position of one 
comma only. Such pitiful equivocating artifice laid the whole 
system of oracular divination fairly open to the keen shafts of 
Horatian satire. 

There are three things which may be specially particularized 
as characteristic of the Scripture predictions, and distinguishing 
them from all imitations and counterfeits ; their extent, their 
circumstantiality, and the uniformity of their fulfilment. 

1. Their extent. They are not at all mere occasional, 
insulated, random hits. They constitute a system, a great 
connected whole. They comprehend the characters and the 
varying destinies, for a long succession of ages, of many nations 
and tribes; of the descendants of Abraham by Ishmael and by 
Isaac, the Arabs and the Israelites ; of the various peoples inha- 
biting the countries round about Palestine, and connected, in 
different ways and degrees, with the condition and history of 
the Jews; of the principal kingdoms and empires of the known 
world, their successions and changes, their rise, declension, and 
fall. They relate, moreover and especially, to the birth, life, 
character, sufferings, and death of the early promised Messiah ; 
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to the spread of his religion, and the extension, by this means, 
of his spiritual kingdom; to the rise, progress, consummation, 
and downfall of the Antichristian usurpation ; and to the for- 
tunes of Christ’s reign to the close of time. These predictions 
are all connected together, and form one wonderful scheme, 
equally wonderful for its vastness and its minuteness ; such as no 
created mind—no mind but his who “ declareth the end from 
the beginning,”! could possibly have put together. 

With this particular—of the extent of the prophecies, we 
must connect another akin to it, their harmony. We have not 
to do with one or two prophets merely, delivering a few uncon- 
nected and straggling predictions of insulated events. We have 
many prophets, foretelling, some of them the same, and some of 
them different events, living at different and distant periods of 
time; and under existing circumstances, both of their own 
country and of surrounding nations, widely diverse from each 
other. We have, I say, multiplied predictions, delivered at 
these various successive times, and when taken together, forming 
an extensive and diversified range of what may be called pro- 
phetic history, of which the perfect harmony is one of the 
many surprising characteristics; a characteristic by which they 
are strikingly shewn to be the production of One Mind, whatever 
might be the instrumentality by which they were delivered to 
men. We have not, be it remembered, prophets who, following 
one another in time, copied respectively each from his prede- 
cessor ; thus merely continuing the same predictions. We have 
a succession of such men for centuries and millenniums ; every 
one specifying, sometimes directly and formally, and sometimes 
incidentally, particulars of his own. And all these particulars, 
thus introduced by different individuals “ at sundry times and 
in diverse manners,” forming, when blended together, one com- 
plete, connected, and unjarringly congruous whole! I wish 
particularly to impress your minds with this. If you take a 
proper view of it, the conceptions and emotions with which it 
will fill your minds will be such as may entitle them even to 
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the epithet of sublime. It is not two or three distant and 
insulated oracular intimations, such as you might be inclined to 
bring into comparison with the pagan responses from the Delphic 
Tripod, or any other of their shrines of divination; or with the 
undefined and vague anticipations of poetic enthusiasm. There 
is an entire and magnificent system or scheme of prophecy, 
embracing more or less the entire duration of time, the history 
of the greatest nations of the world; and, as regards the kingdom 
of Messiah, in its progress and triumph, the history of the whole 
race. And in. this vast field, moreover, there is an endless 
multiplicity of ramifications and departments. What an over- 
whelming view does this give us of that all-comprehending 
Mind, which, with the same clearness and. minute particularity, 
embraces all objects, persons, and events, past, and present, and 
future! How favourable the contemplation of this to the culti- 
vation and exercise of the devout affections! How sensible it 
makes us of our own diminutiveness, of the diminutiveness of 
even the most capacious and penetrating minds! How fitted 
to lay us low before the footstool of the divine throne, the 
throne of Him who is “from everlasting to everlasting,’ 
with the deep-felt sentiment of the Psalmist of Israel :—‘ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.”? | 

2. I notice, secondly, their criRCUMSTANTIALITY. They are 
not general and vague. ‘Times, persons, places, circumstances, 
are in many instances discriminatively specified in a way which 
by no human foresight could possibly have been anticipated. 
The fulfilment, too, is often effected by agents, who not only 
acted without any such intention, but who were entire strangers 
even to the very existence of the prophecy :—‘ They meant not 
so, neither did their hearts think so.”"? It was in their hearts to 
accomplish purposes of their own, nothing being further from 
their thoughts than the accomplishment of any ends of Heaven. 
This is a very striking characteristic of the Scripture prophecies. 
It affords a most interesting and instructive illustration of a very 
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mysterious feature in the divine administration ; the consistency, 
namely, between the freedom and responsibility of human agency, 
and the sure and regular effectuation of the ends of that adminis- 
tration. No small amount of the force and conclusiveness of 
the argument from prophecy lies in this particularity of detail—in 
the circumstantial incidents and accompaniments of the greater 
and more prominent events; and especially when taken in con- 
nection with the unintentional character of the agency by which 
all is brought about. 

3. The third characteristic of the Scripture prophecies is the 
UNIFORMITY OF THEIR FULFILMENT. ‘The case is not at all one 
in which there is a vast multitude of conjectures, respecting which 
(as Cicero says of the Pagan Auguries, the guesses of superstitious 
divination), it would be strange if some did not turn out true. 
Neither does it bear the remotest resemblance to the case of dreams, 
of which the ninety-nine out of the hundred, which go for nothing, 
are forgotten, and the solitary hundredth, which happens to find 
in some subsequent occurrence an extraordinary coincidence, is 
carefully recorded, with all the marks of wonderment, three 
points of admiration!!! In the series of connected prophecies 
contained in the Scriptures, there is no one of those in which 
the time is particularized or distinctly ascertained, that has not 
at that time been verified; no one, of course I mean of such as 
clearly related to periods that are past, and of which, conse- 
quently, the history of those periods enables us to. form a 
judgment. This too is a characteristic of the greatest import- 
ance ; especially when taken in connection with the preceding 
one. The shrewd guesses at the future of those who come near 
the truth once in many instances, are themselves usually of a 
very general description. And the points of resemblance 
between them and the event are carefully retained, and ostenta- 
tiously marked and dwelt upon, losing nothing, of course, in the 
process of ingenious assimilation; while other points, which 
cannot so easily be brought into correspondence, are sunk and 
thrown into the shade. And all the fallacious guesses, moreover, 
that have found no counterpart, however anxiously sought for, 
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in subsequent events, are, with the same carefulness, kept out 
of sight. The Bible prophecies, on the contrary, bear the 
minutest scrutiny. The more closely they are investigated the 
more remarkable becomes the uniformity of ge fulfilment. 
There are no failures. 

I enter not now into the exemplification of these statements. 
My object at present is merely to explain the general principles 
of the argument, and to shew the grounds of its conclusive- 
ness on the assumption that these statements can be made 
good. The “making good”’ of the statements would involve a 
satisfactory answer to two questions :—First, Were the predic- 
tions really delivered before the events? and secondly, Do the 
events correspond to the predictions ?—it being previously 
apparent, from the very nature of the predictions, that they 
were such as could not have been the result of unassisted human 
sagacity and foresight. 

The one point at present in view is the bearing of prophecy 
on the establishment of divine inspiration and authority. Other 
collateral ends may be subserved by this department of evidence, 
the prophetic system. But when we are considering it simply 
as evidence, I deem it best to avoid distracting attention to our 
one point by the introduction of topics that are extraneous to it, 
and do not tend to its direct elucidation. 3 

I intended introducing the illustration of these principles, 
in discussing the correspondence between predictions which 
are ascertained to relate to past time, and the actual records 
of history. I am satisfied, however, it will be better to pass 
over this part of the subject. Such details as I must have 
entered into, and which possess, some of them especially, an 
intensity of interest, may be found in almost any respectable 
book on fulfilled prophecy. 

I shall conclude the subject, therefore, with a few brief 
observations on a topic which has sometimes been urged in 
the way of objection against the Scripture prophecies, namely, 
the obscurity of the terms in which they are couched. 

It is quite true that, throughout a large proportion of the 
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Scripture prophecies, the language is figurative and symbolical ; 
and that as a consequence, it is in many instances obscure, and 
far from easy satisfactory interpretation. It can hardly, how- 
ever, arise from any other cause than inconsideration, that any 
objection is ever rested on such a ground. 

Observe—1. Among the various reasons which might be 
assigned for such a framing of prophetic diction, there is one 
which ought of itself to suffice for shutting the mouth of the 
objector. <A clear and full detail, in literal and historical terms, 
of any description of coming events would, in many cases, have 
invalidated or even annihilated the evidential character of pro- 
phecy, by impairing and destroying the credit of the entire 
system. It would have interfered with the freedom of human 
agency. It would have divided men who read them into two 
classes; giving rise, on the one hand, to combinations to ensure 
their fulfilment, and on the other, conspiracies to prevent. it: 
It would thus have imparted more than plausibility to the alle- 
gation of infidelity, that every prophecy makes way for its own 
fulfilment. In the very circumstance, therefore, which we are 
now supposing to be made a ground of objection, the strength 
and beauty of the argument do really and mainly consist; and 
the “manifold wisdom of God’ in the entire scheme, is espe- 
cially apparent. It is not enough to say that the ground of the 
objection is destitute of validity. Instead of being a valid 
ground of objection, it is a ground of confidence. ‘Nothing can 
be clearer than that, in order to the argument from prophecy 
possessing its full validity, the terms in which the predictions 
are couched, ought to be such as neither, on the one hand, by 
their too intelligible plamness, to give rise to the suspicion and 
reflection just mentioned, of collusion for their accomplishment ; 
nor on the other, by their too impenetrable obscurity, to leave 
the correspondence between the prediction and the event undis- 
cernible by candid minds, when the fulfilment actually arrived. 
They ought clearly and on principle, to be such as that, while 
before the event things are scen “through a glass darkly,” 
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they should have their meaning made clearly apparent after 
it: the divine excellence of the scheme, and the force of the 
evidence afforded by it, consisting mainly in the fact of the 
events. in which the prediction finds its accomplishment being 
brought about by an unintending administration of agencies ; 
by men who are pursuing ends, and actuated by motives of their 
own; and in untrammelled freedom of action, following “the 
sight of their own eyes, and the imaginations of their own 
hearts.””? | 

To the designed obscurity of the prophecies, and the ne- 
cessity, in order to the right understanding of them, of their 
being taken in connection with the events in which they 
are fulfilled, there seems to be an allusion in the language 
of the Apostle Peter.? He affirms that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is—/d/ag éarAvcews— of its own interpretation,” 
“ self-interpretation.”’ * 


or of 
That is, we are not to look to the 
prophets for the interpretation of their own predictions. In 
many cases, as the same authority warrants our saying, they did 
not themselves fully understand them.* There was the very 
same reason why the prophets themselves should not clearly and 
fully understand their own predictions, as there was that others 
should not. And the reason why the prophets were not to be 
looked to as their own interpreters is the very obvious one here 
assioned— For the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, ete.”® “The prophecy” was not their own. Had it 
been their own, they must have been well enough able to 
explain to others what they meant by it. But it was the 
suggestion of God’s Spirit in them. “It was not they that 
spoke, but the Holy Ghost.”°® The communication was His, 
not theirs. They could explain it, therefore, no further than as 
1 Jer. xxiii. 17. 2:9 Pet.7. 20, 21: 

3 This view of the meaning of 3/es, and of the passage in which it occurs, I gave 
long since, in a number of the Missionary Magazine; not being at the time aware 
of its having been taken by any other. While I was deprived of the idea of origi- 
nality, by discovering afterwards that the same view was given by Bishop Horsley, 
it was, at the same time, a satisfaction to find a coincidence with so high an autbo- 


rity, and to be thus confirmed in the correctness of the criticism. 
4 1 Pet. i. 10-12. 5 1 Pet. v. 21. 6 Mark xiii, 11. 
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it was unfolded to themselves. And for the reason just assigned, 
as well as others, this was not, “in the wisdom of God,’* the 
intention of the Spirit. The bringing about of the fulfilment 
by means of agents who, in regard to that end, acted unwittingly, 
manifests in a striking manner, the supremacy of the divine 
control, and serves to silence and nullify every such objection as 
the one under our notice. 

2. There is, in this respect, an admixture of predictions of 
different species or kinds, happily and wisely adjusted, for giving 
full effect to the evidence. The prophecies are not all in the 
same style of obscurity and symbol. A large proportion are ; 
for which we have assigned an adequate reason. But there 
are some which are of a different description; which are con- 
structed on the principle of literal interpretation, and of which 
the meaning is abundantly plain. And what I wish, on this 
subject, to be specially observed, is the kind of cases in which 
it is so. First, When those to whom the prediction was known 
were not themselves to be the instruments of its fulfilment ; 
and, at the same time, those who were to be the instruments of 
its fulfilment were in ignorance of the prediction. Take for 
example the prophecy of the destruction of ancient Babylon. 
In that case, the prediction was known to the Israelites, who 
were not to be the agents in effecting it; while to the Medes 
and Persians, who by providence were destined to be the 
instruments of its verification, it was unknown. Secondly, 
When the predictions are of such a nature as that they cannot 
be effected otherwise than by the combined agency of those to 
whom they are known. Of this kind, for example, is the 
prophecy of the universal diffusion of the Gospel, and the 
universal establishment of Christ’s kingdom. It is quite manifest 
that if this was to be accomplished by human agency at all, and 
not by means altogether supernatural and miraculous, it must of 
necessity be by the united and persevering efforts of those who 
have themselves embraced the Gospel, and become the willing 
and devoted subjects of the Saviour’s reign. 
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Some’ infidels have been fond of representing the Bible 
prophets as a mere set of lucky fortunc-tellers, and of placing 
them, with all due scorn, on the same level, and in the same 
category, with others of that contemptible fraternity. Such 
men may well be said, without any breach of charity, to “ under- 
stand neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” * Or if 
they do understand, then must they submit to a charge still 
heavier (though some of them may feel less sensitively a charge 
against their moral principles, especially on such a subject than 
an imputation on their intellect) that, namely, of malignant dis- 
honesty. They are well aware of the efticacy of a nickname in 
attaching, in many a mind, a hasty and superficial discredit to 
the authority of those to whom it is affixed, and in even pre- 
venting all serious attention and inquiry. Many who, on the 
subject of religion, have no disposition to read, to hear, to 
investigate, nay, to think at all, are abundantly forward to take 
the matter upon trust, and, aware that there have been many 
false pretenders, to save themselves the trouble of discriminating 
by carelessly grouping all together, and treating the Scripture 
prophecies, without even condescending to examine them, as 
they would the dreams or the palmistry of a band of roaming 
gypsies. It is much easier to give and to adopt a nickname 
than to make good its appropriateness; much easier to vilify 
than to reason. - It is much easier to call all prophecies shrewd 
guesses and wonderful conjectures, than it is to set aside palpable 
and stubborn facts; and facts, too, on so extensive a scale as 
the Scripture prophecies, with their fulfilment hitherto, present. 

I formerly mentioned two things, as essentially necessary to 
the validity of the argument from prophecy:—The first, that we 
must have satisfactory evidence of the predictions having been 
delivered before the events, and not having been contrived and 
palmed upon the world after them; the second, that we must 
have authentic historical records, with their dates, of the events 
in which they are alleged to have been fulfilled. ‘To these there 
is a third thing, mentioned also formerly, which may be added, 
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namely, that the events predicted must: be such as, from their 
own nature, or their distance in time; from their complexity, or 
from other circumstances, could furnish no ground either of 
previous assurance, or even of high probability, to those who 
looked forward into futurity. Of all these as well as of any 
other reasonable tests that may be proposed on the part of infi- 
delity, we may, with all confidence of safety, challenge the appli- 
cation, with the most rigid stringency, to the prophecies contained 
in the Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that some of the early 
infidels, to whom I formerly adverted, Porphyry? especially, 
were fain to allege, respecting the Old Testament prophecies, 
particularly those of Daniel, as being the most difficult to dispose 
of, that they were written subsequently to the events. There 
cannot be a stronger testimony than this to the wonderful 
character of the predictions, and to the consequent conclusiveness 
of the evidence they afford, provided this allegation can be dis- 
proved. And certainly never was allegation more gratuitous or 
foolish. It might be sufficient to reply that the predictions 
could not well have been written after the events unless Daniel 
is yet to live, and his prophecies yet to be written; seeing that 
of many of the events foretold, the accomplishment is but now 
going forward; and they were still, of course, many centuries 
distant in the days of Porphyry. But if such was the extra- 
ordinary correspondence of the events which in his days had 
taken place, with the prophetic intimations, as to constrain the 
infidel to betake himself to the pretext mentioned, antedating the 
events to the predictions¥ well may we feel our faith firmly 
settled as to all that remains. For in truth the antiquity of the 
prophecies of Daniel, and of the Old Testament writings gene- 
rally, is attested by an amount and variety of evidence such as 
it is impossible to set aside without subverting the entire proof 
of the real antiquity of any existing writings. Allow me simply 
to enumerate a few particulars. The full discussion of such 
points comes not within our province in this place. 
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1. The universally concurrent voice of the Jewish Church 
and people, coming down uninterrupted: through successive 
ages, and to which there is no counter-authority that can be 
opposed. 

2. The language in which the books are written, which 
necessarily carries us back, with regard to even the most recent 
parts of them, to at least the period of the Babylonish captivity ; 
seeing after that time the pure Hebrew ceased to be either the 
spoken or the written language of the people. 

3. The difference, according to Hebrew critics of eminence, 
between the Hebrew of the more ancient and that of the more 
recent books; which is such, they allege, as corresponds with 
the ordinary effects of time in producing alterations in human 
languages, and indicates the lapse of centuries between the first 
parts and the last. 

4, With regard to the first five books commonly called the 
Pentateuch, we have extant not only the Hebrew of the Jewish 
Canon, but the Samaritan Pentateuch, a highly valuable docu- 
ment, which was in possession of the most virulent enemies of 
the Jews, and of which the great antiquity cannot, on any rea- 
sonable grounds whatever, be disputed. It appears to have 
been in existence even so far back as before the revolt of the 
ten tribes under Jeroboam, and, at any rate, previously to the 
Assyrian captivity of those tribes. 

5. We have, moreover, a translation of the sacred books of 
the Jewish Canon into Greek, which was executed at Alexandria 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, nearly three hundred 
years before the Christian era; and this translation contains the 
whole of these books. 

6. To these evidences of their high antiquity there might 
be added an accumulation of various internal proofs; in the 
style and manner of the writers, the simplicity and particularity 
of their details, with all the indications, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, of honest integrity. But into such points we do not enter. 
I only add, that there is more abundant and satisfactory evidence 
of the antiquity and genuineness of these books, than there is of 
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the antiquity and genuineness of the writings of any profane 
authors of the same periods, respecting whose claims, as to time 
and authorship, we never hear the whisper of a doubt. To our 
present argument, indeed, it is not necessary to insist on the 
genuineness of each particular book. Their remote antiquity is 
enough. Supposing this one point ascertained, the argument 
from prophecy (if at all legitimate) would conclusively prove 
them (whether the names of their respective authors were 
ascertained or not) to have been the product of inspiration—to 
have been written by “ holy men of God, who wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” ? 
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XVI.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
EARLY SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


WE have now considered the two principal departments of the 
external evidences, namely, miracles and prophecy; of which, 
indeed, both might be comprehended under the one head of 
miracles, divided into the two classes of miracles of power and 
miracles of knowledge. Proceeding on the principle of selec- 
tion, the only other branch of external evidence which it is my 
intention to discuss, is that which arises from the early and rapid 
success of the Gospel in the world. 

This argument is ranked by Dr. Paley, not among the direct, 
but only among the auxiliary evidences." He seems to regard 
it not so much as a proof in itself, but rather as a proof of other 
proofs. ‘The success of a religion founded in a miraculous 
history,’ as he expresses himself, ‘“shewing the credit which 
was given to the history; and this credit, under the circum- 
stances in which it was given, 2.e., by persons capable of know- 
ing the truth, and interested to inquire after it, being evidence 
of the reality of the history, and by consequence of the truth of 
the religion.” According to him, “ where a miraculous his- 
tory is not alleged, no part of this argument can apply.” 
‘‘Where matter of fact is not alleged, the progress of a reli- 
gion is no better argument for its truth than the prevalence of 
any system of opinions in natural religion, morality, or physics, 
is a proof of the truth of these opinions.” In this way, the 
early success of the Gospel is reduced to a mere indirect and 
collateral evidence of the reality of the miracles alleged by the 
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history to have been performed in its support. The argument 
amounting simply to this :—“ The difficulty, or impossibility, of 
a religion or a change of religion, which founds itself in mira- 
cles, succeeding, without any reality to rest upon.” 

The able writer by whom this ground is taken, dwells at 
great length on the facts of the early propagation of the Gospel ; 
and we deem the principle of his reasoning correct, and the 
conclusion founded upon it legitimate. It may be fairly ques- 
tioned, however, whether he has done full justice to this part of 
the evidence ; whether there be not considerations arising out 
of the peculiar nature and the attendant circumstances of the 
case, such as to warrant our assigning it a higher rank, and 
placmg it among the more direct and positive proofs of the 
divine original of the Gospel, and of the divine patronage by 
which it was accompanied. I cannot help thmking that the 
true principle of the argument, in this view of it, was perceived 
by the penetrating shrewdness of Gamaliel, when he gave his 
prudent and salutary counsel to the Jewish Sanhedrim, in oppo- 
sition to the measures of violence which that court was medi- 
tating against the Apostles. ‘“ And now I say unto you, refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought: but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.’’* He does not mean by the terms of this counsel 
to express merely the general and commonplace principle, that 
every divine undertaking must ultimately succeed, and that 
everything human that stands opposed to it must fail. That 
was a principle which no one could have questioned, who was 
not on the borders of atheism. We conceive him to have had 
a more pointed reference to the peculiarities of the existing case 
—its nature and its circumstances: “if THIS counsel or THIS 
work be of man,” etc. Such was its nature, and such were its 
circumstances, that if it really was indebted to human wisdom 
alone for its origin, and to human authority and human power 
alone for its support, it could not possibly maintain its ground : 
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from which the inference is immediate and plain, that if it was 
not overthrown, but did maintain its ground, and did prosper, 
the fact would be a satisfactory proof of its possessing an origin, 
an authority, and a power, more than human. 

The argument now before us, it ought to be observed, does 
not, by any means, lie in the mere naked and insulated fact of 
success. This, when taken by itself, can furnish no proof of 
truth. If it could, it would be strong in behalf of Mahomet, as 
well as of Christ—of the crescent, as well as of the cross. The 
complete discrepancy of the two cases, of the religion of the 
New Testament and the religion of the Koran, in all the lead- 
ing and even the minuter pomts by which success could either 
be promoted or hindered, we shall have occasion, by and by, 
briefly to shew. JI mention at present the success of both, 
simply for the sake of establishing the proposition, that success, 
taken abstractedly from circumstances, and from the intrinsic 
character of the successful system, can be the ground of no 
argument. It must be the success of a system or scheme 
bearing some special character, and placed in certain definite 
circumstances. And what we are prepared to maintain is, that 
such was the nature of the Gospel, and such the circumstances 
in which it was placed at its outset, that the success which did 
attend it was a satisfactory evidence of its being from God, 
and of its having divine power and influence on its side. 

Such is the spirit of the Apostle Paul’s words, when he 
says :—‘‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” The 
treasure was put into “earthen vessels,” when ‘the word of 
the truth of the Gospel” was committed to the apostles and pro- 
phets of the New Covenant by the Holy Spirit: and in making 
his selection of instruments, the infinitely wise God was pleased 
to choose, ‘‘ not vessels of gold and silver,” but of “ wood and 
earth :”’ not such, as by the richness of their material and the 
elegance of their workmanship, might be supposed to attract a 
coveting admiration, the costly and splendid vehicle recommend- 
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ing its contents, but such, as in themselves, were of no worth ; 
so that, if the treasure was received, it could, in no respect, be 
for the sake of the casket. The meaning is, that there was 
nothing in the instrumental mode of communication to give 
recommendation and acceptance to the truth; so that, if it did 
prevail, it could not be by the influence, in any worldly respect, 
of the agents employed in communicating it. ‘“ We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels,” for the very purpose “that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” And 
the same is the sentiment, though expressed more largely in 
1 Cor. i. 26-29. To this passage I shall freely refer in the 
observations I am now about to offer. I make no further 
remarks, therefore, on its parallelism with the words just quoted 
at present. 

All that I intend to advance may be comprehended under 
the two following propositions :— 

1. The doctrine promulgated by the Apostles, instead of 
being in harmony with the prejudices, desires, and propensities 
of mankind, whether Jew or Gentile, was, in all its essential 
facts, and principles, and requirements, in perfect opposition to 
them. | 

2. The instrumental agents and means of its propagation 
in the world were, in all earthly and secular respects, the most 
incompetent and ineligible for such a purpose; and yet they 
succeeded against opposition extensive, diversified, and power- 
ful. Before proceeding to the illustration of these propositions, 
it will be proper to take a brief and rapid glance at the facts of 
the case, in regard to the early success of the Gospel. 

The original number of our Lord’s associated disciples was 
a hundred and twenty. They were timid, apprehensive of their 
enemies, and courted concealment and secrecy. About a week 
after his ascension, the rapid increase commenced. ‘The sacred 
records (which in this respect stand uncontradicted) state the 
first addition, in one day, as amounting to 3000." Immediately 
after, on another remarkable occasion, ‘“ Many of them who 
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heard the word believed, and the number of the men was about 
5000.” Soon, again, we read of “believers being the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.”? Still 
“the word of God increased, and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.’* In a few years, we find 
James and the elders of the church in Jerusalem saying to 
Paul, “ Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there are of 
Jews who believe.”* Scattered abroad by persecution, and, 
after the manifestation of the divine will respecting the calling 
of the Gentiles, impelled by zeal for the glory of Christ and the 
salvation of souls, the heralds of the Cross “ went everywhere, 
preaching the word.”*® In thirty years after the ascension, the 
Gospel had spread over nearly the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, embracing a large proportion of the then known world ; 
and had penetrated even to Parthia and India. There were 
large assemblies of Christians in Rome itself, and in all the 
cities of any note in lesser Asia and in Greece. Eighty years 
after the ascension is dated the well-known complaint of Pliny 
to the Emperor Trajan, that this superstition had diffused itself 
through the country, as well as established its influence in both 
the greater and smaller towns; that the pagan temples in his 
proconsulate were almost deserted, the solemnities of heathen 
worship suspended, and the victims that were wont to crowd 
their altars left without purchasers!® Thus Christianity went 
forward, “conquering and to conquer,’’ bearing down, in 
peaceful and bloodless assaults and victories, all that stood in 
the way of her progress; whether the barriers of existing sys- 
tems and long-established practices, or the direct opposition 
dictated by the corruptions of the human heart: until, after 
three centuries (for there is no need to trace, with minuteness 
of detail, the steps of her advancement), the empire of Rome 
became (to use the customary phraseology, but without sanc- 
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tioning it) Christian; and, invested with the purple, she “ took 
her seat on the throne of the Cesars.” Truth and conscience 
oblige me to add, that I have mentioned this last triumph for 
no other end than to shew the extent to which her growing 
power prevailed; not because I consider the triumph to have 
been of a nature auspicious to the truest and best interests of 
her cause, ¢.e., to the spiritual benefit of the church, and her 
genuine spiritual advancement. Whatever other advantages 
may be conceived to have accrued from this event to the 
Christian church, this, most assuredly, was far from being one 
of them. These interests, the spiritual were, as far as pos- 
sible from being benefited by it. Much corruption had crept 
in before, and therefore it is not correct (as some have done, 
and even churchmen too) to date the commencement of corrup- 
tion from this period. To a most alarming degree, however, 
it widened the door for its entrance. It introduced it, as it were, 
upon system, and gave it stability and permanence. It was a 
flood-gate of pollution. The temptations to hypocritical pro- 
fession were fearfully multiplied. The church became, to the 
core and to all the extremities, secularized and worldly in all 
the extent and variety of her concerns; and, to use the words of 
an Episcopalian writer,’ ‘the consequent extension of the 
Christian religion among the heathen nations was, as Mosheim 
observes, in name, not in reality.” Still, however, it was an 
event that clearly and impressively shewed the extent of pro- 
egress attained at that time by the Gospel which commenced its 
career under the foolish, the weak, the contemned “ men of 
Galilee.” ? 

Having thus merely glanced at the state of the fact, I pro- 
ceed to the illustration of our first proposition. 

1. Our first proposition was, The doctrine promulgated by 
the Apostles, instead of being in harmony with the prejudices, 
desires, and passions of mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles, was, 
in all its essential facts and principles and requirements, in per- 
fect opposition to them. 
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The proof of this forms an essential link in the chain of 
argument. The Apostle Paul brings it into view, when he says 
of his own preaching and that of his fellow-labourers:—‘ For the 
Jews require a sign,” etc.’ It is very evident, that there could 
be nothing even marvellous, far less supernatural, in the rapid 
success of a system, by which, in principle or by connivance, 
indulgence was allowed to the lusts and likings of human nature, 
which humoured and gratified the prejudices and worldly-minded 
expectations of the Jew, and was in flattering harmony with the 
high-minded speculations and fanciful theories of the Greek. 
The Gospel of Christ was the very opposite of all. this. In its 
leading facts and principles, it contained what was calculated to 
array against it, in jealous and bitter hostility, the Jew and the 
Gentile alike. There was nothing in what the Apostles preached 
that was fitted to recommend it to the acceptance of the carnal 
mind. On the contrary, it was opposed to many principles, 
deep-seated and powerful; some of them peculiar to Jews, and 
some common to them with Gentiles. The facts relative to the 
birth, the parentage, the life, and especially the death, of Jesus 
of Nazareth, were as contemptible in the eyes of the Gentiles, 
as, when associated with his pretensions to the Messiahship, 
they were mortifying, offensive, and exasperating to the Jews. 
To us, there is, even in the cross itself, a sacredness and dignity, 
such as to render it exceedingly difficult for us to form anything 
like an adequate conception of the scorn and detestation in which 
such a death was then held. It was a death accursed by the 
law of the Jew, and indissolubly connected, in the minds of 
Gentiles, with every association of shame and ignominy; a 
death which no Roman citizen, even the most infamous male- 
factor, could be doomed to suffer. Then, by the primary and 
essential doctrine taught in connection with these humiliating 
facts, the pride of the human heart, as well as the pride of Jewish 
distinction and self-confidence, was laid in the dust: the doctrine 
that, for justification, acceptance with God, and eternal life, 
there was but one means, namely, dependence by faith on the 
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righteousness and atonement of this crucified Jew ; his cruci- 
fixion having been the propitiatory sacrifice for human guilt. 
And in connection with this abasing doctrine, there was incul- 
cated the necessity of personal renovation and holiness of heart ; 
and this not the self-generated effect of the native energy of 
human virtue, but the product of divine influence ; an influence, 
too, bestowed for the sake of the same crucified Jew, and 
operating by the doctrine concerning his cross. 

The avowed purpose of Christianity was, to set aside 
Judaism, as having answered all the ends which God had in- 
tended to effect by it; and, at the same time, to overturn and 
supplant all the superstitions, without a single exception, of the 
Pagan world. To these there existed a long and deeply rooted 
attachment. And universal experience teaches, that this attach- 
ment, in regard to the measure of its adhesive force and tenacity 
of hold, is very far from being in the direct ratio of the worthi- 
ness of its object; and that there is nothing more difficult of 
accomplishment, than the introduction of a new religion—the 
persuading of men to relinquish the long-established worship of 
their fathers, and to renounce the gods which tradition and 
antiquity have taught them to reverence. The difficulty of this 
has been all along proverbial; the occurrence of it rare and 
marvellous.’ The plain truth is, that, as men at first “had not 
liked to retain God in their knowledge,” ® all the principles by 
which they had been tempted to forsake and to forget him, stood 
opposed to their renouncing the gods they had made or chosen 
for themselves, and receiving again the knowledge of the true 
God, with his humble, pure, spiritual worship, and his holy 
uncompromising service. 

But without dwelling longer on such points, which will 
come out a little more in the illustration of our second proposi- 
tion, let us next consider what instruments were selected and 
employed for the purpose of introducing and propagating this 
new and unpalatable religion. 

2. Our second proposition was, that those instruments 
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actually chosen were the most incompetent and ineligible, in all 
earthly and secular respects, for such a purpose; and that 
they, notwithstanding, succeeded, in opposition to enemies and 
obstacles, numerous, diversified, and powerful. In the passage 
already quoted,’ we have both what these agents were not, 
and what they were. They were not “wise men after the 
flesh,” that is, they were not men of celebrity for their attain- 
ments in human science, in the knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, in the elegancies of polite literature, in the depths and 
intricacies of metaphysical speculation. They were not scholars 
and philosophers of their day. They were not “ mighty;” 
high in the possession of the great prizes of human ambition. 
They were not the men of power, authority, and worldly in- 
fluence. They were not “noble; 
lineage ; men who could trace a pedigree, untainted by plebeian 
blood, to a distant age, and a royal or aristocratic stock. I am 
aware, that the words (when rendered without the supplement 
“are called ’’):—‘‘ There are not many wise men after the flesh, 


2? 


of ancient and honourable 


not many mighty, not many noble,’ might be interpreted as 
expressing a general truth, respecting the rank in life from 
which the majority of the called in Jesus Christ have, in all 
periods, been taken. But they have evidently a primary 
reference to the Apostles, as the subsequent verses shew; and 
to them, without scruple or hesitation, we apply them and the 
statement which follows :—‘ God has chosen the foolish things 
of the world, to confound the wise,” etc.” 

We shall draw our illustration from the terms of this state- 
ment :—‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise.” The Apostles were not only esteemed 
foolish by men; that is obviously not the principal meaning 
here; for that on account of which men esteemed them foolish, 
was what the Apostle atfrms, and what it is our present object 
to prove, to have been “the wisdom of God:” but, as far 
as regarded the learning, the philosophy, the wisdom of this 
world, they really were what he denominates them, “ the foolish 
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things of the world,” “ unlearned and ignorant” (#d:éra:) “men.” 
I need not stop to prove this, with respect to the majority 
of them. That the men by whom Christianity was originally 
founded and propagated were such men as the Christian records 
themselves represent them, is a matter of notorious historical 
fact, such as it would require a hardy scepticism indeed to 
question. They were taken from the inferior orders of society, 
and were altogether unconversant with the general learning of 
the world; utter strangers to either the science or the policy of 
the world. ‘This is clear, of course, as to the fishermen on the 
lake of Gennesaret, or the rest of the twelve chosen during 
our Lord’s personal ministry. The only one of the Apostles 
who has been regarded as an exception is the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, Saul of Tarsus. 

On this point, the claims put in on Paul’s behalf to a 
reputation in his day for general learning, there has been 
discovered, I am disposed to think, a tendency to extremes on 
both sides. That Paul was a proficient in Jewish learning, 
such as it was, we are not left to doubt. He was “brought 
up in Jerusalem, at the feet of Gamaliel,” one of the most 
eminent of the Jewish doctors, “ and taught according to the 
most perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” That he 
might enjoy otherwise a good ordinary education, is extremely 
probable. But of the eminent learning, and high literary 
accomplishments, which by some have been fondly and eagerly 
ascribed to him, the evidence has to me always appeared by 
far too scanty to bear out the conclusions. I have little idea 
that he would have been admitted to rank as a learned man, 
by the philosophers and the literati of Greece or Rome. The 
following remarks on this subject may be worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

(1.) Let me just advert to the amount of evidence we 
actually have of Paul’s literary character—his accomplished 
scholarship. What is it? It is simply this, that two or 
three times he quotes a line of Greek poetry; and the lines are 
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from different authors. The inference from this has been quite 
extravagant. Let it be recollected, that Paul was a native of 
Tarsus, a town where Greek was the vernacular language. 
Suppose, now, a person to be born of English parents in a 
country where French was the prevailing or native tongue ; 
and to spend his childhood and boyhood there: were such a 
one known, in later life, to write and speak French, and on 
one or two or even three occasions to quote a line of French 
poetry; should we reckon ourselves warranted, on evidence 
thus slender, to pronounce him a man of erudition, an eminent 
literary character, an accomplished scholar? No, surely; even 
although to this he should add, in writing to Frenchmen, an 
occasional allusion to one or other of their public spectacles or 
festivities, and well-known customs, as Paul does in writing to 
Greeks. Yet it is really on grounds little better than these 
that the tent-maker of Tarsus has been so liberally com- 
plimented on the score of his learning. I am aware, when I 
say this, that the art of printing, and the state of society, in 
our times and country, have rendered the treasures of litera- 
ture, of all descriptions, so very much more accessible than 
they were in the days and country of Paul, that the cases 
are not precisely parallel; and the inference from the one to 
the other may be too strongly drawn. But still, making all 
fair deductions, there is quite a sufficiency of parallelism for 
my purpose. 

(2.) This notion of the Apostle’s eminent learning and 
scholarship seems hardly consistent with his own representation. 
When he says, “ God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise,” * etc., it is not to be questioned 
surely that he includes himself among the foolish, the weak, 
the base, the despised, the things which are not. And, as he 
is speaking here of the qualifications of the instruments, not of 
the nature of their doctrine, of which he had spoken before, 
and especially of their destitution of what was fitted to give 
them eclat in the eyes of the world, and so to promote their 
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success; we must understand him as, for himself as well as for 
the other ambassadors of Christ, disclaiming the possession of 
such literary eminence and extensive acquaintance with this 
world’s learning, which some are so eager to make out his 
having possessed. And this, it may be added, is in harmony 
with the manner in which, throughout his epistles, the Apostle 
speaks of himself. 

(3.) The eagerness to prove Paul a literary and learned 
character, is evidently at the expense of his argument. In the 
passage just cited, as well as in others, he argues in support of 
the divine origin of the Gospel from the incompetency of the 
agents employed in its propagation to effect anything unless 
God had been with them. This incompetency, associated 
with the notorious success, is the pith and marrow of his argu- 
ment. Now, it is quite manifest, that, in exact proportion as 
you make out his own learning, his own accomplishments in 
the literature of the world; in the same proportion you diminish 
the foundation on which his conclusion rests, and so weaken the 
validity of his argument. ‘There appears, in certain minds, a 
kind of grudging that Christianity should have nothing, nothing 
at all, of the lustre of earthly science connected with it. They 
seem vastly pleased to find one at least among its first promul- 
gators on whom they can look with an eye of complacency as 
aman of learning. It is a kind of relief to them to turn from 
the unlettered fishermen of Galilee to the accomplished scholar 
of Tarsus. Some, if I mistake not, have even gone so far as 
to try to make it out that he did not work at so mean a trade 
as tent-making, but that his real occupation was that of what 
we should call a mathematical instrument maker! Now, there 
is something more and worse than an unworthy worldliness in 
all this; there is forgetfulness of what I have just mentioned, 
that in proportion as they ascribe such learning and scholar- 
ship—in proportion as they succeed in proving him a proficient 
in elegant literature and general science, they so far undermine 
his own argument from the success of the Gospel in support of 
its divinity; that when they thus please themselves with the 
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fancy of sticking a feather in the cap of Christianity, it is at the 
expense of a diminution of its evidence. 

(4.) A remark of a similar kind may be made on another part 
of Paul’s accomplishments, of which no less has been made. I 
mean his eloquence. For this there are no terms of eulogy 
strong enough to be found. He is an orator of the first rank. 
His defence before Agrippa has been extolled as the very 
masterpiece of tact, and elegance, and gentlemanly courtesy. 
I am not going to deny the justice of the eulogy. It is, beyond 
all question, a masterpiece of address. But here again there is 
the risk, and more than the risk, of giving honour to the servant 
at the expense of the Master, and at the consequent expense of 
the Master’s cause. There is a disposition to ascribe all to 
Paul’s own natural and acquired powers of eloquent oratory, 
and to assign him thus a place among the masters of ancient 
and modern days. But are we thus to forget the promise 


of the Lord to his Apostles; a promise which subsequently | 


extended to Paul as well as to those to whom it was originally 
addressed: that he should be a “mouth and wisdom” unto 
them; and it should be given to them what they should speak.’ 
Are we to leave all this out of our account? When Christ 
says :—‘“It is not ye that speak,” are we to insist upon it that 
itis? Are we to give the credit, in the face of such a pro- 
mise, to the ready mindedness, the grace, the elegance, the 
skill, and the energy of the man, and to overlook “the divi- 
nity that stirred within him,” the all-perfect influence of 
the indwelling Spirit of the Lord? Is it Paul that is to be 
all our admiration, and not his faithful Master keeping his 
word to him in time of need? When he stood before Agrippa 
and Festus, he was precisely in the position to which the 
promise was primarily made; “ brought before rulers and 
kings for Christ’s name’s sake.” It was not he that spoke, 
but the “Spirit of the Father that spoke in him.” The 
master in whose cause he suffered, “ gave him his mouth and 
wisdom.” 
1 Luke xxi. 12-15; Matt. x. 19, 20. 
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With regard to the style of his preaching, I have no doubt 
that he spoke with much of the natural eloquence of affectionate 
persuasion and fervid zeal. And in this too the spirit was with 
him. But we are sure that by the admirers of Grecian oratory 
his speech was pronounced “ contemptible ;”* and that he him- 
self expressly disclaims the “excellency”’ (that is, of course, 
what was deemed by men the excellency) “of speech and of 
wisdom, when declaring the testimony of God.”? This was 
done, it is true, on principle; and the principle here too is just 
the strengthening of the argument from the success of the 
Gospel. He himself states it:—‘‘not with wisdom of words, lest 
the cross of Christ should be made of no effect.”* But the 
principle was not Paul’s alone; it was the Holy Ghost’s. He 
spoke, “not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’’* 

(5.) It is further deserving of special notice that the par- 
ticular description of learning which we know Paul did possess, 
the sacred learning, namely, of his own nation, was precisely the 
kind which was least of all calculated to qualify him for his own 
special province, as the Apostle of the Gentiles. It was far 
from being fitted to recommend him in that ministry. By the 
Greeks and the Romans it was held in sovereign contempt. It 
is indeed an extraordinary fact, that this thorough-bred Jew, 
whose education, one should have thought, so eminently quali- 
fied him to be “ the Apostle of the Circumcision,” °® should have 
had his commission, not among his own countrymen, but “ far 
hence unto the Gentiles.”’® Was not the divine reason for this 
that both among Jews and Gentiles, “the excellency of the 
power might be of God, and not of men.’’” 

Have I, in these remarks, been plucking laurels from the 
Apostle’s brow ? The words on which I have been commenting 
are enough to satisfy me, that he would, with true nobility of 
spirit, have disdained to wear what did not belong to him; and 
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that his eye would have glistened with delight to see them trans- 
ferred from his own brow to that of his Master ! 

I might illustrate the argument from the early success 
of Christianity, and bring out its force, by commenting on 
the different antitheses in the Apostle’s statement; shewing 
how the “wise” are “confounded” by the “foolish ;” the 
“mighty” by the “weak;” the “base,” the “ despised,’ the 
“things which are not” “ bring to nought the things that are.” 
These foolish, weak, base, despised instruments, these non- 
entities in regard to worldly imfluence did God choose, to 
“bring to nought,” to get the mastery of and abolish all the 
wisdom, might, rank, authority, and influence of the world ; 
all that engages the attention, excites the desires, kindles the 
ambition, commands the admiration, draws forth the applause, 
and secures the homage of mankind. Yes; and to the wis- 
dom and the power of men, we should add the subtlety and the 
might of “ the God of this world,”* and all his hosts of infernal 
agency. They “wrestled not with flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.”? 

I shall not enter into any more minute exposition of the | 
particular clauses in the Apostle’s phraseology. The simple fact 
is, that by means of such incompetent instruments, Christianity 
triumphed over all opposition. 

It is necessary to remark in this place, before I proceed to 
the more full development of the proof of Christianity deducible 
from this fact, that, from our habits of thought, and associations 
of ideas, we are greatly disqualified from forming a correct 
estimate, or receiving a just and sufficiently vivid impression of 
its force. An observation or two on this subject will naturally 
introduce us to our argument; and I must be excused, if, in 
order to do that argument justice, [ introduce some little repe- 
tition of statements similar to those already made in discussing 
the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus. I may further remark, 
that in this and one or two other portions of the field of evi- 
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dence, there is an unavoidable commingling of the external and 
the internal. They not merely touch upon, but run into each 
other. It is impossible to mark them off entirely from each 
other by a conterminous boundary. The one, under certain 
aspects of it, is external, and in others internal; and vice versa. 
It is impossible, for example, to illustrate the incompetency of 
the Apostles in one of the lights in which it is necessary to our 
present argument to contemplate them, namely, as the inventors 
and publishers, as well as propagators of the new religion, with- 
out touching on one or two topics at least, by way of exempli- 
fication, which with equal, perhaps with even greater propriety, 
might find their position in the consideration of the internal 
evidence. For this, also, therefore, I must bespeak allowance. 
The topics which may now be adverted to shall be passed, 
when we come forward to that department of the evidence where 
they might otherwise have been appropriately introduced, with 
a mere reference to what has been already said respecting them. 
With these explanations we now proceed. 

I have said, that by our habits and associations of thought 
and feeling, we are greatly disqualified from forming a correct 
estimate, or receiving a sufficiently deep and vivid impression 
of some parts of this argument. The very name of an APOSTLE 
is, in our minds, surrounded with a glory. There is attached 
to it a sacredness, a sublimity, a veneration, above what can be 
associated with any other created title. We regard the Apostles, 
and justly regard them, as, beyond all comparison, the greatest 
men the world ever saw; greatest in station, as the ambassa- 
dors and vicegerents on earth of the glorified Redeemer, “ the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords;”* greatest in usefulness as 
the commissioned agents of heaven, in the accomplishment of 
the most blessed and most wonderful change in the state of the 
world, and in the sentiments, and characters, and prospects of 
immortal beings, that had ever taken place; nay, that were 
saying but littlk—of a revolution, we should rather say, with 
which nothing that had ever preceded it could bear, for one 
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moment, to be put in comparison. But, if we would properly 
estimate the force of the argument we are about briefly to state, 
we should endeavour, as much as possible, to divest our minds 
of such impressions. We ought to imagine to ourselves a few 
individuals, of a despised nation; poor, illiterate, obscure, toil- 
ing for their daily bread, mean in station, utterly destitute of 
worldly power and influence; a few men, in a word, not supe- 
rior, if even equal, to the average of our own fishermen on the 
banks of the Clyde or the Forth. Such are the persons, whom, 
if Christianity be not of God, we are to contemplate as the 
inventors and as the propagators of the new religion. 

Let us look at them, then, in each of these lights. 

[1.] In the first place, as its INVENTORS. 

I must not, perhaps, say its inventors entirely ; for it might 
be alleged that some of their views, and even the principal of 
them, they obtained from the Jewish Scriptures. Be it so. 
This would have no injurious effect upon our argument. It 
would only shift it a step back. The vast superiority, for 
example, in dignity, and purity, and loveliness, of their repre- 
sentations of the Divine Being, to the puerile absurdities, and 
the disgusting abominations of heathen mythology, would, on 
this supposition, come to tell in favour of the divine authority 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. And this would bring us to 
the same conclusion, for the claims of the Old and of the New 
are bound up together. They cannot be separated. 

But, without dwelling at all on the pure, sublime, and 
throughout consistent, views of the Divine Being, let me call 
your attention, for a few moments, to one topic, which belongs 
exclusively to the New Testament writers; which is strictly 
their own: I mean the conception and development of the 
character of Jesus Christ. 

This is a character that stands quite alone. It is altogether 
unique ; such as “eye had not seen, nor ear heard, nor had it 
entered into the heart of man;””’ 
picture from which it could be taken ; and for the invention of 


a character which had no previous 
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which, therefore, supposing it to have had no real original or 
prototype, these writers must have the full merit of the genius 
which imagined and sustained it. And yet it is a character, 
which supposing it once invented, it is impossible to conceive 
of one more difficult to support with anything approaching to 
consistency; a character uniting in it all that is truly and 
properly divine with all that is truly and properly human. 

The difficulty of framing, and far more, of consistently 
supporting any feigned character, has, you are well aware, been 
powerfully felt by all writers of romantic and dramatic fiction. 
Even a human character absolutely perfect, it were a task of no 
trifling difficulty to maintain in full unimpeachable consistency ; 
so that nothing which any critic could charge as a violation of 
propriety, should be thought, or said, or done, amid all the 
varying circumstances, prosperous and adverse, of private and 
of public life, amongst friends and amongst enemies, dis- 
tinguished by every diversity of temper and behaviour, and 
exposing the principles and the passions to an endless variety 
of trial. But how transcendently superior the difficulty of 
maintaining a feigned character, which combines all the purity, 
and might, and majesty of the Godhead with all the corpo- 
real infirmities, and all the mental affections of the human 
nature, personal and social, untainted by the very slightest 
admixture of human corruption: to blend all these in perfect, 
and unbroken harmony ; so as that nothing, in word or in act, 
shall ever present itself unsuitable to the complex constitution of 
this singular person ; nothing that shall excite even a momentary 
feeling towards him, out of congruity with either view of his 
character ; nothing beneath the God; nothing above the man ; 
nothing that interrupts a tender fellow-feeling with him as a 
partaker of our own nature; and yet nothing that lowers our 
veneration of his deity ; nothing extravagant; nothing mean. 

Again: without entering into any detailed discussion of the 
peculiar doctrines of the New Testament Scriptures, and of the 
perfect system of practical religion and morality founded upon 
them, let me only entreat you to consider for a moment the 
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history of this little book. It has now stood the test of 1800 
years; and men have never been able to improve upon it. 
They have never got a step beyond it. On the subjects of 
which it treats, they have made no new discoveries, about God, 
about man, as a moral and accountable agent, about a future 
state, about the principles or the practice of personal and social 
morality. So far from getting beyond it, it has still left them 
in the distance far behind. All the speculations of modern 
philosophers, moreover, on such subjects, have owed their 
superiority over those of the wise men of ancient days, to its 
unacknowledged light and influence. It is not that their powers 
are greater, their intellects more penetrating, their researches 
deeper or more discriminating: but that they possess advantages 
of which their brethren of antiquity were destitute. The 
experience of thousands of years, during which human wisdom 
was put to the test, without revelation, fully warrants us to 
conclude that, but for its assisting light, they should have 
continued to grope, as the ancients did, in the darkness of 
ignorance or the twilight of uncertainty. They shine with a 
radiance that is not their own. Instead of humbly adoring “ the 


? 


sempiternal source of light divine,” they have sacrilegiously 
stolen the light of heaven to surround their own heads with a 
borrowed glory. | 

Consider further :—The New Testament has been the text- 
book of the Christian church for eighteen centuries. Myriads 
of discourses have been preached from it. Thousands of 
commentaries, entire and partial, have been written upon it. 
Volumes without number have been written and published about 
it. And still it is fresh, still as interesting as when it was first 
given to the world. It still possesses all the raciness and all 
the charms of novelty. Its treasures are still being busily 
explored, and are still as far as ever from being exhausted. Nor 
is this all. While it has thus, in successive generations, given 
ample employment to the powers of its friends, who, though 
many of them eminently distinguished for mental superiority, 
have all bowed to its authority, felt and owned its inestimable 
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worth, and, after all their researches into it, still found reason 
to confess their ignorance ; it has also kept in incessant occupa- 
tion all the varied talents of a host of enemies. They have 
spoken against it. They have written against it. They have 
conspired against it. They have striven, by every possible 
means, to suppress and to destroy it. They have made it the 
butt of their ridicule, exhausting upon its contents the entire 
quiver of refined wit, and envenomed sarcasm, and vulgar 
buffoonery ; and expending against it, besides, all their mighty 
but ill directed powers of argument. 

Meanwhile one human production has followed another ; 
each, in its turn, giving place to its successor. The works of 
one generation: have improved upon and superseded those of 
another, detecting their imperfections and errors, taking their 
place, and leaving them to be forgotten. How few books are 
there that will bear more than a first reading! How very few 
more than a second! We feel that, in one or two readings, we 
have got all that the writer had to communicate; all that is 
valuable or peculiar in his pages. And we lay the book aside. 
But the New Testament has been studied for century after 
century ; read and expounded in churches, in families, in closets. 
It has been perused again, and again, and again, without inter- 
mission. When we have gone through the twentieth time, we 
begin to it the twenty-first with as eager an appetite, and as 
fresh an interest as ever. And the Christian who has read it 
the most frequently and the most carefully, is the man who 
reads it anew with the greatest pleasure and the greatest wonder. 

Let me put it to the common sense of every man hearing 
me, if the fishermen of Galilee are for one moment to be supposed 
the unaided authors of such a book! Let me put it to the 
conscience of every infidel and every sceptic, whether there 
would not in this be an intellectual and moral miracle, not 
inferior to any of the wonders recorded in the book itself; and 
whether he who can bring himself to believe it be not, in reality, 
more credulous than those weak and well-meaning enthusiasts 
whose credulity he affects to despise. 
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Were it not, indeed, for the seriousness of the subject, it 
might not be unamusing to remark the trouble which these poor 
unlettered men of Galilee have given to our sceptical and infidel 
philosophers: how these “wise men after the flesh”* have 
expended, and continued to expend, their wits in treatises and 
in volumes, directly and indirectly, against them; how our 
Voltaires, and Bolingbrokes, and Humes, and Gibbons, and 
other older or more modern chiefs of literature and science, 
have exhausted themselves in labouring to shew how these poor 
men might have done what they did without aid; that is, how 
without aid, they might have produced something superior to 
all preceding efforts of human wisdom!—to shew, in a word, 
that they were men 


‘Cabove all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 


the most extraordinary men the world had ever yet seen. While 
yet they, most inconsistently and strangely, persist in holding 
them in derision ! 

[2.| We have now to contemplate these “ foolish and weak, 
and despised things of the world,”? as the pRopacaTors of the 
new religion. 

If the religion promulgated by them be false, these men had, 
in the first place, to impose upon the minds of immense multi- 
tudes of people a belief of their having been the spectators of 
what they never at all had witnessed, of innumerable matters of 
fact, of which their senses qualified them to be competent and 
infallible judges. The Apostles immediately after the alleged 
ascension of their Master, came forward publicly and thus ad- 
dressed their assembled countrymen: ‘“ Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you, by miracles, and signs, and wonders, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know; Him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands, have crucified and 
slain: whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
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death, because it was not possible that He should be holden of 
it.’* And what they thus proclaimed with their lips they soon 
after published in writing. Such statements were either true 
or they were false. If they were false, all who heard them, and 
all who read them, were witnesses of their falsehood. They 
knew that no such person had appeared, and that no such 
things had been done. The published record bore that this 
remarkable person had, for the three preceding years, been well 
and publicly known in Jerusalem; that he had travelled through 
the length and breadth of the land, preaching everywhere ; that 
wherever he came, in city or village, or country, vast numbers 
of sick persons, under all varieties of disease, were brought to 
him, and that by a word, a look, or a touch, he healed them 
all ;—that “these things were not done in a corner ;’’” that he 
had, at length, been betrayed by one of his stated attendants into 
the hands of the Jewish priests and rulers, and by them had been 
tried and condemned to death, and delivered to their will by the 
temporizing policy of the Roman governor; that he had been 
publicly crucified, and that certain strange natural phenomena, 
exposed to the view of all, had accompanied his death; that he 
had been buried; that the Jewish Sanhedrim had asked and 
procured from Pilate a guard to watch his tomb; that they had 
taken the further precaution of sealing the stone which had been 
placed at its entrance; that, notwithstanding he had, on the 
third day, risen from the dead ;-that the chief priests and rulers 
of the Jews bribed the Roman soldiers to conceal the truth, and 
dictated to them what they should say; and that their story of 
the theft of the body of Jesus while they slept continued to be 
currently reported among the Jews at the time of the publication 
of their narrative. 

Now is it, think you, within the bounds of the possible, 
that all this should have obtained credit, if nothing of the kind 
had ever taken place? It is not, it should be observed, a case 
of persons practising on the force of human self-love, and on 
the weakness of human credulity, by flattering promises of 
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future wonders. It is a tale of past facts, of facts palpable to 
the senses, and of facts that had not come under the observation 
of those only by whom they were published and attested, but of 
open and universal notoriety. ‘These things were not done in 
acorner.”* And you may just imagine to yourselves what 
reception would be experienced by a dozen fishermen, who, on 
occasion of a great public concourse from all quarters of the 
country, should stand up and tell such a tale, even excluding 
the miraculous, in the centre of this great city. The nearest 
hospital for lunatics would be deemed the fittest place for them. 

Further, look to the doctrines which these men taught, as 
well as to the facts which they stated. They were not doctrines 
adapted to the general likings of mankind, flattering to the 
pride, or gratifying to the corruption of the human heart. Ifa 
system of tenets be of that description, it is wonderful to what 
an extent the evil inclinations may bias and blind the judgment. 
But, as we have seen, it was far otherwise. All that these men 
preached was in thorough contrariety to all the complacent self- 
consequence, and all the diversified principles of evil in the 
minds of men. It was in opposition too to all the peculiar preju- 
dices of the Jew alike and of the Greek. The claims of Jesus 
of Nazareth, if admitted, were a death-blow to all the worldly 
and high-minded expectations of the Jews; laying in the dust 
_ all those towering imaginations which had so long been fostered 
in their minds by false interpretations of the prophecies, inter- 
pretations dictated by the spirit of earthlmess, and of worldly 
nationality and ambition. And among the Gentiles, the populace 
were attached to those superstitions, which not only had con- 
nected with them the sanction of antiquity and the sacredness 
of paternal tradition, but which gave ample license to all the 
lusts and passions of their fallen nature. And, in addition to all 
this, Christianity was exclusive and unaccommodating in its 
pretensions and claims ; demanding to be received, not only as 
from God, but as alone from God, to the denying and setting 
aside of every other system. The priests also, and many more 
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than the priests, who had their livelihood from the existing 


superstitions, were inflamed against the Gospel by all the bigotry 
of self-interest. And, if you know aught of the history of the 
nations of this world, you are well aware of the almost unlimited 
influence which, in such circumstances, is possessed and exerted 
by an infuriated yet crafty priesthood over an ignorant people. 
The philosophers affected to scorn the new doctrine, and in 
truth hated it with a perfect hatred, as setting aside all their 
favourite speculations, precluding research and discovery, and 
requiring them, equally with the meanest and most ignorant of 
mankind, to bow their minds implicitly to divine dictation, con- 
veyed to them through a medium which they could not fail to 
regard with malignant and ineffable contempt. The power of 
the rulers too, was, to a very great degree, founded in supersti- 
tion, and maintained by it. This was one of the chains of 
despotism ; one of the bonds by which self-willed and haughty 
tyrants held the world in subjection. 

Opposition the most determined and inveterate was, from 
all these quarters, by all these descriptions of persons, directed 
against the Gospel; and the only means employed to overcome 
this opposition was, “the foolishness of preaching.’ Plain 
men stated plain facts, and published unpalatable and obnoxious 
doctrines. And we have seen how they succeeded. Their own 
account of that success is very striking. ‘ For, though we walk 
in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh; (for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pullmg down of strongholds) casting down imaginations and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ.”’? 

It has formerly been observed, that mere success, even exten- 
sive and long-continued, is not, when taken by itself, a certain 
evidence of truth. Mohammedanism, as you all know, has had a 
very extensive prevalence, and over no inconsiderable portion of 
the world has kept its ground for successive centuries. But the 
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two cases are, in every respect, widely different. They are diffe- 
rent as to the nature of their doctrines; different as to the facts 
of their early progress ; and different as to the means of their sub- 
sequent extension. Mohammed was a man of rank, of a power- 
ful and honourable family, and possessed, by marriage, of great 
wealth. He indulged in the grossest pleasures, and gratified his 
passions without control; laying claim to a special license from 
heaven to riot in unbounded sensuality. In his temper and 
behaviour, too, he was violent, impetuous, and sanguinary. He 
courted the weaknesses, and humoured the evil propensities of 
his followers—allowing them, in this world, a liberal indulgence to 
their animal appetites and their natural fondness for sensual 
gratification; and holding out to their hopes the promise of a 
paradise of carnality and voluptuousness. Then observe, in 
addition to these things, that attractive as his system was to 
all that was sensual and worldly in the human heart, so long as 
Mohammed employed argument and persuasion only, his success 
was singularly small. His converts, in three years, amounted, 
it is said, to fourteen; and in seven years, not reaching a hun- 
dred! It was not till he began to use another, and a very 
different weapon, that the rapidity of his progress commenced. 
So long as “ the weapons of his warfare were not carnal,” they 
were not “mighty.” But he betook himself to other means. 
He proclaimed the Koran at the head of his armies. With the 
book in the one hand, and the sword in the other—a prophet 
at once and a warrior; the alternative which he offered was 
proselytism or death. 

In all these points of view, Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, and their respective histories, stand in contrast. Re- 
specting the agents in the Christian cause, the means employed 
by them, and the success of their labours, I have already said 
enough to bring the contrast fully before your minds. _ Consider- 
ing the nature and the circumstances of Christianity (and in 
such an argument, these of course require to be taken into 
account), Gamaliel’s criterion was a just one :—‘“ If this counsel, 
or this work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of 
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God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight 
against God.” ? It has not been overthrown. It has stood its 
ground. And, despite of all the efforts of infidelity, it is still 
making its way to the spiritual conquest and subjugation of the 
world. Despite the vauntings of “ the wisdom of this world,” * 
which flatters itself it has thrown the sun of Christianity into an 
eclipse, and has found another and a better sun for the illumina- 
tion of the world, that sun still shines forth with unabated 
lustre ; and shall continue to shine, till men of ‘“ every kindred 


3 shall be found walking 


and tongue and people and nation 
‘in the light of the Lord!” * 

Taking into account all the considerations we have been 
stating, and looking at the original progress and the present 
position of Christianity, we are constrained to say :—‘‘ THIS Is 
THE FINGER OF Gop!”> “The success of Mohammedanism,” 
to use, in conclusion, the words of Dr. Paley, “ stands not in 
the way of this important conclusion :—that the propagation 
of Christianity, in the manner and under the circumstances 
in which it was propagated, is a wnique in the history of the 
species; A JEWISH PEASANT OVERTHREW THE RELIGION OF THE 
wortp!”’® 

I shall now take under examination the secondary causes, 
by which the celebrated historian of ‘“‘'The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” has undertaken to account for the pheno- 
mena of which we have been speaking—the early success of 
Christianity—the triumphs of the cross. 
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XVIT.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCES. GIBBON’S SECON- 
DARY CAUSES OF THE EARLY PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue celebrated historian of “ the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” in a long chapter, exclusively devoted to the subject, 
assigns various secondary causes for the success of Christianity 
after its first promulgation ; admitting the extraordinary character 
of the fact. On these secondary causes, as well as on the 
general strain of the subsequent chapter, in which he professes 
to give a correct and faithful account of the amount of persecu- 
tion by which the Gospel and its adherents were for successive 
centuries assailed, it is my purpose to offer a few strictures. 
“While that great body (the Roman Empire) was invaded 
by foreign violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and 
humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, 
grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from oppo- 
sition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the Capitol.” Having briefly sketched the rapidity 
and extent of its subsequent advances, and noticed the difficulties 
attendant on his proposed inquiry, he states in the following 
terms, before proceeding to detail, the substance of its results : 


“ Our curiosity is naturally excited to inquire by what means 
the Christain faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the 
established religions of the earth. To this inquiry an obvious 
but satisfactory answer may be returned; that it was owing to 
the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling 
providence of its great Author. But, as truth and reason seldom 
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find so favourable a reception in the world; and, as the wisdom 
of Providence frequently condescends to use the passions of the 
human heart, and the general circumstances of mankind, as 
instruments to execute its purpose, we may still be permitted, 
though with becoming submission, to ask, not indeed what were 
the first, but what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth 
of the Christian Church? It will, perhaps, appear that it was 
most effectually favoured and assisted by the five following 
causes :—1. The inflexible, and, if we may use the expression, 
the intolerant zeal of the Christians; derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit 
which, instead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from em- 
bracing the law of Moses. 2. The doctrine of a future life, — 
improved by every additional circumstance that could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth. 3. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church. 4. The pure and austere 
morals of the Christians. 5. The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an increasing and 
independent state in the heart of the Roman Empire.””? 
Readers who are not fully aware of the character of the 
writer, might naturally enough be disposed, on reading these 
sentences, to ask :—‘ And is this the language of an enemy ?” 
The surprise would not be surprising. For certainly, with 
some very slight exceptions, it is much more like that of a friend. 
But open and honest ingenuousness, on this. subject at least, 
belonged not to the character of the gifted and philosophical histo- 
rian. It was not one of his practical virtues. All is covert and 
insidious. He never assumes the attitude and speech of an 
avowed opponent; never makes a direct and manly onset. 
Sapping and mining are his favourite modes of operation. He 
wears the garb of friendliness and peace; but conceals beneath 
its folds the weapons of hate and hostility. He presents, with 
a winning smile, a mass of seemingly harmless or wholesome 
food; but there is deadly poison secretly infused. In no man 
was the saying of the Psalmist ever more remarkably exemplified: 
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“ His words are softer than oil; yet are they drawn swords.” ! 


Now, of all possible ways of treating such a subject, this, to my 
mind, is the most reprehensible. I have not words strong enough to 
express, I do not say merely the disapproval and abhorrence, 
but the unqualified scorn with which I am constrained to regard it. 
On all subjects, and on such subjects above all, a man should be 
what he appears, and appear what he is. The subject is one of 
the gravest moment; one which involves the everlasting desti- 
nies of intelligent immortals. By every one who touches it, it 
demands to be treated with a corresponding earnestness of inte- 
rest. There can be none in which the ascertainment of truth 
is more seriously important; none in which the call is louder or 
more imperative for plain dealing and undissembling integrity. 

Will it be believed that it is an infidel, a bitter-hearted 
infidel who writes, when this same author thus describes the 
duties incumbent upon him? “The great law of impartiality 
too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired 
teachers and believers of the Gospel; and, to a careless observer, 
their faults may seem to cast a shade on the faith which they 
professed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, and the falla- 
cious triumph of the infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect 
not only by whom, but likewise to whom, the divine revelation 
was given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of 
describing religion, as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in 
her native purity. A more melancholy duty is imposed on the 
historian. He must discover the inevitable mixture of error and 
corruption which she contracted in a long residence upon earth, 
among a weak and degenerate race of beings.” : 

You will agree with me when I say, if this be the language 
of an infidel, it is not the language of an honest man. If the 
religion of the Gospel did indeed “ descend from heaven in native 
purity,” then ought it surely to be welcomed and embraced with 
gratitude in the purity of its original descent. The philosophy 
is the very reverse of wisdom that rejects it for its subsequent 
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corruptions ;—that refuses the divine, on account of its admixture 
with the human. It had been well if, in consistency with the 
sentiment of the extract just read, the historian had formed his 
estimate of Christianity as it appears in the record of unadul- 
terated truth, and not as afterwards debased by the worthless 
alloy of “the commandments and doctrines of men ;’’* and had 
thus analyzed the waters at the crystal fountain, and not after 
they had received into their current all the contaminating impu- 
rities of the crowded city. And we may fairly here put the 
question :—How comes it that Christianity should never, in 
passing through successive generations, have been improved in 
the progress, but invariably deteriorated ?—That every touch of 
man should have injured and polluted it ?—That every human 
addition should have proved a corruption, every alteration a 
change for the worse, every deduction a mutilation and deface- 
ment? Had it been of man’s invention, man’s wit might have 
wrought upon it with advantage, and, as with other products of 
human sagacity, have brought it on towards perfection. Why 
is it that it has always been otherwise? Are we not entitled 
to consider this invariable tendency to deterioration, while 
in all things else the tendency is to improvement, as itself 
an evidence of divine origination ?—as an exemplification 
of the saying of a celebrated brother infidel, (Jean Jacques 
Rousseau), that “ everything is perfect as it comes from God, and 
everything degenerates in passing through the hands of men!” 
That men have so rarely kept Christianity as it is; and that in 
trying to improve they have uniformly marred it, is a proof, 
indeed, of two things,—at once of its own native excellence and 
of human depravity. 

I can conceive of nothing more unfair, of nothing involving 
a grosser violation of all the principles of candour and all the 
claims of common honesty, than to make the word of God 
answerable for what it condemns. Yet how often, and how 
flagrantly, has this been done! Is it not done, when the con- 
duct of all who bear the Christian name is held up as the proof 
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and manifestation of the tendencies of Christianity, even when 
that conduct is in perfect contrariety to all its principles and all 
its precepts? This is about as fair as it would be to form an 
estimate of the code of laws existing in any country, from the 
conduct of that portion of the community who, passing under 
the common designation of subjects and citizens, choose to live 
in insubordination and in the criminal infraction of the laws, 
and who even, many of them, crowd its bridewells and jails. 
Yet few writers are more deeply chargeable than the historian 
of “the Decline and Fall,” with the fault of leaving on his 
reader's mind the impression of Christianity’s being responsible 
for the conduct of all who have borne the profession of it ; even 
for all the monstrous vices which, in the ages of its grossest cor- 
ruption, were practised under covert of such profession ; prac- 
tised especially (for that is the favourite topic) by ecclesiastics, 
of whom there were, alas! so many who were a disgrace to the 
name and office they bore. Now surely the corruptions of 
Christianity are not Christianity. What men have added to 
God’s truth is not God’s truth. Institutions and observances 
that are purely men’s own are no part of those which have divine 
sanction. Yet, by this infidel historian and by others, and 
even by some whom it would be unjust to class with them, but 
from whom greater discrimination might reasonably have been 
expected, all have been grouped under the common name: by 
which means unbelievers in general have been furnished with 
a wide and diversified field for censure, and sarcasm, and specious 
declamation. All the superstitions and delusions of popery have 
thus been classed under the sweeping category of Christianity. 
Christ has been made answerable for the transgressions of Anti- 
christ. All the cruel atrocities, the foul abominations, and the 
baby fooleries, of the Spiritual Babylon, that system of baptized 
paganism (for it is no better) styled in Scripture “the mystery 
of iniquity,’ have most insidiously, eagerly, and pertinaciously, 
but most unrighteously and malignantly, been traced to the com- 
mon source of Christianity. His doings have been arrayed 
in argument (if argument it ought to be called) against the 
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Gospel ; although the Scriptures in which that Gospel is revealed 
characterize him as “The Man of Sin,” and the “Son of 
Perdition :”' although his rise, progress, anomalous dominion, 
and final overthrow stand among the predictions of those very 
Scriptures; and without their fulfilment, therefore, these Scrip- 
tures would have been without one of the indispensable evidences 
of their being from God. Is this, I repeat, fair? Is it honourable ? 
Is it what any infidel or sceptical philosopher would relish being 
done with any system or theory of his own invention? Would 
he like that a system or theory the very reverse of his, one sub- 
versive of all its leading and essential principles, should be called 
by the name of his, and his be made amenable for all its defects, 
and faults, and blemishes, and for all the failure and the mischief 
of its adoption? Would not the philosopher think he had no 
little cause to complain? And has Christ, then, none? Have 
Christians none? Has the Gospel itself none ? 

But I must pass on to some remarks on these secondary 
causes. In the illustration of them by the historian, a vast 
variety of matter is introduced, much of which is exceedingly 
interesting, curious, and important, but has no direct bearing on 
the present argument. Many a tempting field presents itself, 
in which we might willingly linger, both enjoying beauties and 
exposing blemishes, culling fragrant flowers and detecting noxious 
poisons. They are introduced incidentally, discover a large 
amount of reading and information, and have in them a fascina- 
tion that is itself seductive to the reader’s mind, producing the 
impression, that where so much is said, well said, and full of 
interest, there must surely be something in the argument: or, 
at any rate, preventing him from perceiving its weakness. To 
enter now into any general discussion of the accuracy of the 
statements, whether of Jewish, of Christian, or of Pagan affairs, 
would be altogether foreign to my present purpose. 

Notwithstanding the sentiments I have been citing from his 
pages, and others which are here and there interspersed of a 
similar character, it is obviously the historian’s design, to 
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satisfy the reader that the secondary causes assigned by him are 
of themselves sufficient, and that, consequently, there is no 
necessity for supposing either divine origin or divine aid, to 
account satisfactorily for the facts of the case; but that Chris- 
tianity, like any other system, true or false, reality or imposture, 
might have made its way in the world as it actually did, indepen- 
dently of either such origin or such aid. How artfully soever con- 
cealed, this is his aim. An inattentive reader may not recognize 
it. Every reader of intelligence and discrimination must. 

I am sensible of the disadvantage of commenting on these 
secondary causes, apart from the former discussion of the general 
argument; there being so many points naturally connected with 
one or other of the topics then touched upon, which have 
already been disposed of, and which it would be irksome and 
improper to introduce again. And besides this, there is another 
difficulty, arising out of the nature of the materials on which our 
‘strictures are offered. To meet a direct and fairly stated argu- 
ment is comparatively pleasant and easy. We see where its 
strength or its weakness lies, and can close with it accordingly. 
Our way is clear before us. But to grapple with inuendoes; to 
encounter sarcasms; to fight with witticisms; to detect under- 
ground machinations; to meet hand-to-hand the man who smiles 
while he stabs, and kisses while he betrays, is a very different task. 
This, however, is what every one must be prepared to do, who 
meets and “ looks in the face”’ such an adversary as Gibbon. 

Let the following preliminary observations be also attended 
to :-— 

First, These secondary causes do not at all pretend to 
account for the existence of the Christian religion. They 
assume its existence, and undertake to account only for its 
progress. Thus they leave untouched, and in undiminished 
strength, the difficulty before insisted on of supposing such a book 
as the New Testament, such a narrative, such a character, such 
a system of doctrine, worship, and moral duty, so incomparably 
superior to what, in the very brightest periods of the develop- 
ment of human intellect, the wit of man had ever produced, to 
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have been the work of the unaided fishermen of Galilee, even 
with the assistance of the tent-maker of Tarsus ! 

Secondly, That we are not to be understood as if we would 
exclude the operation of secondary causes, in accounting for the 
early progress of the Gospel. That would be altogether unrea- 
sonable. Neither do we mean to deny that in some of those 
which are assigned by Gibbon (although not by any means 
always in the light in which he views them) there is truth, and 
not a little of it. What we maintain is this, that no combination 
of secondary causes could sufficiently account for the facts, inde- 
pendently of divine origin and divine aid. In the terms of 
Gamaliel, before referred to, that ‘‘if that counsel or that work 
had been of man, it must have come to nought,” and that, its 
nature and circumstances being conjointly considered, the fact of 
its not having come to nought, but having, on the contrary, 
rapidly advanced, and gained what the historian himself acknow- 
ledges to have been “a remarkable victory over the established 
religions of the earth,” forms no inconsiderable item in the 
evidence of its having been, “not of man, but of God.” 

1. The First, then, of the five secondary causes, is—‘ The 
inflexible and intolerant zeal of the Christians; derived, it is 
true, from the Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the Law of Moses.” 

Much might here be said, and in the same style of reproba- 
tion as before, of the unworthily insidious manner in which, 
under this topic, various alleged difficulties in the Mosaic history 
are introduced. I call the manner insidious, and whatever is 
insidious, is unworthily insidious, because those difficulties are 
brought forward as if by others; while it is sufficiently apparent, 
beneath the guise, that it is with his own concurrent sanction. 
For they are left to work their effect upon the reader’s mind, 
without the slightest attempt to remove, or even to mitigate 
them, unless in the form of what only adds to the reprehensible- 
ness—a concealed sarcasm, more injurious still than silence. 
But I must keep to my own point. To diverge from it, into 
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every field thus incidentally opened, would be endlessly be- 
wildering. | 

It is without hesitation admitted, that the zeal of the first 
Christians and heralds of the cross, was inflexible. It was so, 
from the force of principle. Nothing could bend it from its 
object. Nothing could quench its ardour. Nothing short of death 
could silence its testimony. Its fearless language was :—‘“ whether 
it be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak those things which 
we have seen and heard.” And we formerly had occasion to 
shew how this very inflexibility in the attestation of a fact, of 
which their senses were the competent judges, and indeed the 
only possible judges, was one among the satisfactory evidences 
of the truth of their testimony. On no principle, but their 
unshaken conviction of the reality of what they affirmed, does it 
admit of explanation. Their enemies might call it obstinacy ; 
but it was nothing else than the firmness of honest integrity. 

With the same readiness is it granted, that the zeal was 
exclusive and intolerant. But observe, it was so in a good sense. 
The very use of the latter word is itself insidious; inasmuch as it 
almost invariably carries in it the idea of an unwarrantable and 
even persecuting interference with the natural and inalienable 
rights of conscience. But exclusive and intolerant their zeal 
unquestionably was, in a sense in which these qualities were 
imperative. It could not have been otherwise without treason to 
their trust. It would, on no account, and in no sense whatever, 
admit of the existence of any God but one. It would hear of 
no true religion but one. It would allow of no way of salvation 
but one. It would sanction no principle of sound morality but 
one. It would enter into no compromise with idolatry, or with 
any of the forms of false religion. Its maxim, with regard to 
every thing of the kind, might be expressed in the emphatic 
terms of Paul :—‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not.”? The 
touch was pollution; the tasting was poison; the handling was 
deadly infection. ‘ What fellowship,” they mdignantly said, 
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“hath righteousness with unrighteousness? What communion 
hath light with darkaess? What concord hath Christ with 
Belial? What agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
What part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” * It was 
but fidelity to what they believed to be exclusively divine, that 
rendered their zeal ‘“ exclusive” of whatever was not divine, 
and determinedly “ intolerant” of its intrusion. 

This zeal is alleged by Gibbon to have been “ borrowed 
from Judaism; but to have been purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses.” Now, there is 
here either a confounding of things that differ, or something very 
much like a contradiction. If all that be meant is, that Chris- 
tianity was, more than Judaism had been, a religion for the 
world, for all nations: it is true. But it is nothing to his 
purpose. It is not of the constitutions of the two religions, 
or rather of the two dispensations of the same religion, that he 
is speaking. It is of the characteristic qualities of the zeal of 
its propagators—the propagators of Christianity. Now, look at 
what he affirms. Their zeal was “exclusive and intolerant ”"— 
inflexibly such; and yet it was “ purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit” which is complained of as characteristic of 
Judaism. How far the Jewish dispensation, as given by God 
to Moses, justified the Jews in keeping their knowledge and 
privileges to themselves, is a question into which we are not 
now called to enter. Jam more than inclined to think they 
were wrong in such exclusiveness; and that He whose house 
was called “a house of prayer for all nations,” would have more 
than justified them, had they had their missionaries among the 
Gentiles, to invite them to that “house of prayer,” and to a 
participation in the privileges and blessings of the covenant with 
Abraham. But waiving this question ; surely in the sense in 
which the zeal of the first propagators of the Gospel was “ in- 
flexibly intolerant and exclusive,” it could hardly with truth be 
said to have been, at the same time, “ purified from the narrow 
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and unsocial spirit” of Judaism. Assuredly, it was not less 
“narrow ’’ than Judaism had been, in the exclusion of all reli- 
gions but itself. And, as assuredly, it was not a whit more 
“ social ’’ in joining alliance with the mythologies of the Gentiles, 
and admitting the ‘‘ communion of the temple of God with idols.” 
It was in no wise more tolerant of one jot of such unhallowed 
associations. . 

It does, I confess, appear to me altogether marvellous how 
this inflexible, exclusive, intolerant zeal should have found its 
place among the causes that contributed to the ready reception 
and the rapid spread of Christianity. ‘To my apprehension it 
bears not a little the aspect of a cause that would operate rather 
in the contrary direction, as a retarding rather than a promoting 
influence. The systems to which Christianity stood opposed, 
and which, ‘“ not by carnal weapons,” or worldly policy and influ- 
ence, or the wisdom of man, but by “ the foolishness of preach- 
ing,’ it set itself to subvert and overthrow, were systems of 
diversified idolatry. And its avowed object was “to turn men 
from these vanities unto the living God.”* The zeal of the 
first propagators of the Gospel was pointed against all the exist- 
ing religions of the world. It made no exceptions. Even 
according to our historian himself, what was “the first and 
most arduous duty of a Christian?” It was “to preserve 
himself pure and undefiled from the practice of idolatry. 
The religion of the nations was not merely a speculative 
doctrine professed in the schools, or preached in the temples. 
The innumerable deities and rites of polytheism were closely 
interwoven with every circumstance of business or pleasure, of 
public or of private life; and it seemed impossible to escape 
the observance of them, without, at the same time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices and amusements 
of society.” 

These are important sentences in our present argument. 
May we not, with fairness and confidence, ask :—Was this abso- 
lute and uncompromising exclusiveness, this unbending refusal 
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of all amalgamation with any one of the systems, in any one of 
its points, that were thus so “closely interwoven with every 
circumstance of business or of pleasure, of public or of private 
life,’ and the relinquishment of whose observances was tanta- 
mount toa “renouncing of the commerce of mankind, and of 
all the offices and amusements of society,” was this calculated 
to recommend Christianity to acceptance, to aid and accelerate 
its progress? Need we say it was the very reverse? And 
did it not, in point of actual fact, as might have been antici- 
pated, draw forth the intense hatred, the bitter scorn, and the 
virulent opposition of the abettors of those ancient established 
systems? To such systems of remote and long-venerated 
antiquity, ‘received by tradition from their fathers,’ recom- 
mended at once by the reverence of age, by the affections 
of kindred, and by the associations of sacredness, men have 
ever discovered a very bigoted and firmly rivetted adherence. 
There is nothing in which it is a more difficult matter to 
loosen the bond, to soften or to break the tenacious cement. 
And how frequently are men to be seen clinging to their 
errors with a pertinacity of fondness, such as seems to be in 
the direct rather than the inverse ratio of their absurdity 
and worthlessness! To effect a change is proverbially hard. 
New gods they might be persuaded to introduce, but not 
to the abandonment of the old. They might increase 
their calendar, but would not abridge it; add another niche to 
their pantheon, but not to the displacing of a former idol. 
Judging, indeed, from the history of idolatrous polytheism, 
one is apt to conclude that folly and absurdity possessed 
to the human mind an attractive and adhesive virtue, a kind 
of magnetic power; so difficult is it to pull them asunder, to 
sever the one from the other, and so seldom, as our historian 
himself admits, “do truth and wisdom find a favourable recep- 
tion in the world.” 

Mr. Gibbon, in his very finest style of writing, draws a 
most fascinating picture of the religious rites of paganism, and 
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of their congeniality with those tastes and propensities which 
human nature has ever shewn itself prone to indulge. His 
descriptions, indeed, on such occasions, are drawn with such an 
apparent vivacity of interest, such a gusto of congenial appe- 
tency, that one is tempted to fancy the voluptuous philosopher 
smitten with the love of them himself ;—‘ the elegant mytho- 
logies!”” as he designates them, ‘“‘ of Greece and Rome.” And 
of all the sensual indulgences which were associated with these 
idolatries, and which, it is more than to be feared, were none of 
the least powerful of their attractions, the Christians, he himself 
tells us, were, by the rules of a most stringent exclusion, de- 
prived; as well as shut out from all the ordinary intercourse of 
social life, and from those ceremonies, in that intercourse, which 
are the most interesting to the affections of nature. ‘“ The trem- 
bling Christians who were persuaded, in any instance, to com- 
ply with the fashion of their country, and the commands of the 
magistrate, laboured under the most gloomy apprehensions, from 
the reproaches of their own conscience, the censures of the 
Church, and the denunciations of divine vengeance.” 

The question, then, is, who would be willing to exchange 
all that nature desires of self-indulgence, whether in the grosser 
or the more refined forms of sensuality, whether in “ the desires 
of the flesh or of the mind,’* for the pure, and simple, and 
self-denying religion of the cross?—the gratification of the 
flesh for its crucifixion; the pride of life for its humiliation, the 
credit and countenance of the world for its scorn and desertion ; 
the loftiness of mental speculation for the lowliness of a submis- 
sive disciple, who ‘‘ becomes a fool that he may be wise ?” ? 

It looks to me like a species of fatality, when I find the 
infidel historian introducing this as a cause of the ready recep- 
tion and rapid progress of the Gospel! It almost seems as if, 
for the time, constrained by the force of truth, he had forgotten 
his scepticism, and imagined himself pleading in the character 
of some one of the early Christian apologists. 

IJ. The sEconp of the causes enumerated is :—‘ The doc- 
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trine of a future state improved by every circumstance that 
could give weight and efficacy to that important truth.” 

On the subject of the soul’s immortality anda state of existence 
beyond the grave, the power of discovery possessed by unaided 
human philosophy is stated by Gibbon himself with no little 
impartiality and truth :—‘ Since therefore the sublime efforts of 
philosophy can extend no further than feebly to point out the 
desire, the hope, or at most, the probability of a future state, 
there is nothing except a divine revelation that can ascertain the 
existence, and describe the condition of the invisible country 
which is destined to receive the souls of men after their separa- 
tion from the body.”’ 

When he subsequently proceeds, with one of his sarcastic 
inuendoes, to marvel at the mysteriousness of the fact that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul should have been 
omitted in the revelation given by Moses; and when, on the 
assumption of this as a fact, he converts the Sadducean infidels 
into the only true believers under that dispensation, representing 
them as “ piously rejecting the immortality of the soul, as an 
opinion which received no countenance from those divine books 
which they revered as the only rule of their faith:” I must, 
for the present, satisfy myself with giving a most unqualified 
denial to the alleged fact respecting the absence of this doctrine 
in the Mosaic revelation, and (notwithstanding the immense pro- 
fusion of learning which Warburton" has laboriously and ingeni- 
ously wasted on the subject) with avowing my own astonish- 
ment that any man having the Old Testament Scriptures in his 
hand, and especially when he has, along with it, the New as its 
interpreter, could ever have ventured to make such an assertion, 
and far more, that he should have in earnest supported it. The 
question (which cannot be discussed now) is one of the many 
topics incidentally introduced by the writer, which have no im- 
mediate bearing on the present argument. 

The substance of the ground on which the historian classes 
this among his “ secondary causes” is thus expressed by him : 
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“When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to man- 
kind, on condition of their adopting the faith and observing the 
precepts of the Gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous 
an offer should have been accepted by great numbers of every 
religion, of every rank, and of every province in the Roman 
empire.” The full discussion of this sentiment would carry us 
back to one of the topics of last lecture—the opposition of the 
Gospel to the natural and cherished pride, as well as to all the 
other corrupt desires and passions of the human heart, and the 
entire absence from it of everything like a principle of accom- 
modation or compromise. 

In the sentence just quoted, Gibbon, like many more, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, that, by the Gospel, eternal life is pro- 
posed to men on the condition of their professing the faith and 
conforming to a system of prescribed observances and precepts 
of outward conduct. Were that true, what he says about the 
temptation to embrace the new religion might be to a great 
extent correct. Heaven would have been cheaply purchased. 
How few things there are either in the way of doing or of suf- 
fering, to which men will not willingly submit for the sake of 
future happiness ; that is, for security from dreaded and endless 
suffering, provided no stern and stringent requisition is made of 
their hearts and consciences! But of all systems there is no one 
that makes this requisition more peremptorily than Christianity. 
It is its very distinctive characteristic. Christianity is eminently 
“the ministration of the Spirit.’’ It is a spiritual religion ; 
the religion of the heart; a religion in which godliness is the 
basis of morality—the fear and love of God the spring of 
all virtue. ‘The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.”? “ Behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.”* — Its doctrines are spiritual ; 
and the required effects and evidences of the belief of them are 
equally spiritual. It declares, on the one hand, in opposition to 
human pride and self-sufficiency, the necessity of self-renouncing 
dependence, for acceptance with God, on the merits of another ; 
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and, on the other hand, the equally indispensable necessity of 
a change of heart, so thorough as to be represented by the images 
of a new birth and a new creation; together with the manifesta- 
tion of this change in entire “ newness of life.’* While, in the 
passage cited, the historian betrays a mournfully defective and 
erroneous conception of the Gospel itself, and of the spiritual 
requirements which accompany and characterize it, he discovers 
an inattention no less strange, were not it too so common, to the 
nature of the future happiness it provides and offers—of the Bible 
heaven. That heaven is no Mohammedan paradise ; no paradise 
of earthly sweets and earthly glories, of sensual delights, and 
worldly voluptuousness. It is a happiness that is to spring from 
the perfection of the spiritual renovation begun here, the perfection 
of moral likeness to God, sinless and divine joys in His presence, 
and in the fulness of the love of the infinitely Holy and infinitely 
Good. It is happiness too, for which, as just hinted, preparation 
must be made on earth, by the cultivation of all holy affections 
and desires, by the crucifixion of the flesh, and by the resistance of 
all the seductive blandishments of a vain and vicious world. It is 
forgotten that the same Gospel which holds forth eternal happi- 
ness to the eye of the believer’s hope, issues the testimony :— 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.”* To represent the heaven of the New Testament 
as a tempting boon to the acceptance of the Gospel, such a boon 
as annihilates the wonder at its being by such multitudes gladly 
received, is the very same thing, in effect, as representing the 
requisition of a pure heart, and a holy life, and the cultivation 
of spiritual principles and affections, and of a relish for communion 
with God in the exercise of such affections, as such an induce- 
ment to faith. For, in truth, THESE ARE HEAVEN. For, though 
heaven must be a locality, and a locality in all respects adapted 
to the natures of its blessed inhabitants; yet it consists essen- 
tially in character. And that character is one for which men 
have even less of desire and relish, than, according to Gibbon’s 
admission, for “ truth and wisdom.” 
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The historian comes much nearer to the true state of the case, 
when, forgetting, as might seem, his former position, he says :— 
“The pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal bene- 
fits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality, 
which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth.” This 
was the melancholy fact; and Gibbon may thus be allowed to 
answer and confute himself. For where is the consistency be- 
tween the two representations; on the one hand, that “ when the 
promise of eternal life and happiness was proposed to mankind, 
on condition of their adopting the faith and observing the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, it was no wonder that so advantageous an 
offer should have been accepted by great numbers of every 
religion, of every rank, and of every province in the Roman 
empire ;”’ and, on the other, that “the pagan multitude, reserv- 
ing their gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality which was offered to 
.mankind by Jesus of Nazareth.” Alas! we all know well—we 
see it, we feel it—how very slender is the power of the future 
over the present, of the unseen and the distant over the seen 
and the near; and how mighty, on the contrary, is the energy 
of influence exerted by things present, and seen, and temporal, 
in inducing forgetfulness and disregard of things future, unseen, 
and eternal; even all their admitted infinite superiority in real 
worth notwithstanding. 

What is said respecting the prevailing expectation of the 
immediate personal advent of the Son of God, I pass over for 
two reasons :—TFirst, Because there is, to my mind, clear evidence 
that such expectation, so far as it did prevail, had no countenance 
or sanction from the doctrine of the Apostles; and, secondly, 
because the influence of such expectation on the conduct of 
Christians—of such as had already believed, is quite foreign to 
the question ; inasmuch as that question regards not the influ- 
ence of what was already believed upon the believer of it, but 
what were the causes that contributed to, and accounted for its 
being believed. 

On the same principle, I leave without remark the insinua- 
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tions about men being converted by their fears. Unquestionably, 
the denunciations of divine wrath in case of the Gospel being 
rejected, were intended and fitted to produce a salutary alarm. 
But they could only operate, in proportion as evidence was pre- 
sented of their divine authority. Men are not influenced by 
fear, when they see no reason for believing in the ground of 
fear. Their fears arise from their faith, not their faith from their 
fears. If fear is excited by threatened evil, it lasts only while 
there may be some apprehension of the threatened evil being 
real. It gives way and is succeeded by derision, whenever 
this temporary impression of possible truth is removed, and there 
is found to be no solid evidence of the divine authority of the 
denunciation. It is then treated as a bugbear, a false alarm. 
And surely, the announcement that a poor Jew, who had died 
the death of a felon and a slave, was to be the Saviour and 
Judge of the world, and to punish with everlasting destruction 
all who refused the offer of salvation in his name, could call forth 
no other emotions than those of derision and laughter, unless 
the accompanying indications of its truth had been of a very 
extraordinary and overpowering character, 

Ill. “The miraculous powers ascribed to the Christian 
Church” form the third of these causes. 

You will not expect me to dwell long upon this. There is 
an insidious sophism couched in the very statement of it; an 
evident attempt to lower the reader’s impression of the reality of 
such powers, and to step from a manly grappling with the argu- 
ment. The question about the precise time at which miraculous 
powers ceased in the Christian Church, is a question foreign to 
my present subject. In an inquiry into the claims of Christianity 
to a divine original, the question is not at all when the power 
ceased, but whether it was ever possessed. Were miracles 
actually wrought, or were they not? That is the inquiry. 
Now this inquiry we have already discussed at some length; 
and I fondly trust satisfactorily. If miracles were really wrought, 
the Gospel is true. And those miracles formed a fair and valid 
ground for its admission as true. To class miracles among 
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secondary causes is unphilosophical and absurd. A more direct 
and primary cause, in the way of attestation or evidence, it is 
impossible to conceive. They are, as we shewed formerly, the 
seal of heaven to whatever doctrine they really accompany. But 
that discussion we cannot resume. 

Nothing can be more unfair and crafty than the manner in 
which Gibbon mixes up two distinct questions ;—the one, re- 
specting the reality of the miracles wrought at the beginning, 
for the introduction and establishment of Christianity ; and the 
other, respecting the powers ascribed to the Church in after 
times subsequent to the lives and deaths of the Apostles, and 
amidst the variety of lamentable corruptions that disfigured 
both the Church and the Gospel. Observe how he writes :— 
“The supernatural gifts which, even in this life, were ascribed 
to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must have conduced 
to their own comfort, and very frequently to the conversion of 
infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, which might sometimes 
be effected by the immediate interposition of Deity, when he 
suspended the laws of nature for the service of religion; the 
Christian Church, from the time of the Apostles and their first 
disciples, has claimed an uninterrupted succession of miraculous 
powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, and of prophecy, the power 
of expelling demons, of healing the sick, and of raising the 
dead.” 

The extreme unfairness of this representation, by which the 
Apostolic miracles and the pretended ones of all future ages are 
blended together and insidiously placed upon a level; while at 
the same time the Christian and the Antichristian churches are 
in the same sly way confounded, will be set in a still more 
striking light by the manner in which he accounts for the easy 
credence given by those who witnessed the prodigies of suc- 
ceeding ages, to the miracles recorded as having been wrought 
by the Apostles. He thus accounts for the one from the 
other :—~* The real or imaginary prodigies of which they 
so frequently conceived themselves to be the subjects, the 
instruments, and the spectators, very happily disposed them 
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to adopt, with the same ease, but with far greater justice, 
the authentic wonders of the evangelic history.” This is 
really the pith of his argument in regard to the miracu- 
lous powers ascribed to the primitive Church having ope- 
rated as a cause of the easy and extending reception of the 
Gospel. And yet, who does not see, that there is here an 
inversion of the real and natural order of things? It was the 
previous existence of the true miracles that led to the counterfeit. 
The one naturally accounts for the other. The only legitimate 
question is that which relates to the reality or authenticity of 
the original wonders. That question stands by itself, indepen- 
dent altogether of the truth or falsehood of all the prodigies of 
later times. I cannot discuss it anew. I must confess myself, 
however, at a loss whether most to scorn the littleness, to 
censure the insincerity, or to pity the frowardness which could 
allow a man to class two things so dissimilar together, and, while 
he did so, to compliment with the epithet of “ authentic” what 
he did not himself believe; and to represent as credited “ with 
far greater justice ’’ one class of miracles, which, in his own mind, 
he held as on the same level in point of reality or credibility 
with the other; and which, moreover, at the very moment, he 
describes as credited ‘‘ with the same ease,” that is, with equal 
credulity, and as little investigation of their truth: “ happily ” so 
credited, he insinuates (I cannot but fancy with the curling smile 
of sarcastic pity for the poor things on his lip); the word evi- 
dently conveying the sentiment, that the one would abide a 
strict inquiry inuch about as well as the other, and that both 
were more fit for the credulity of the uninitiated vulgar, than for 
the faith of a philosopher. 

What follows argues either the grossest ignorance, or the 
most wilful and wicked misrepresentation :—‘ And thus miracles, 
which exceeded not the measure of their own experience, inspired 
them with the most lively assurance of mysteries which were 
acknowledged to surpass the limits of their understanding. It 
is this deep impression of supernatural truths which has been so 
much celebrated under the name of faith; a state of mind 
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described as the surest pledge of the divine favour, and of future 
felicity, and recommended as the first, and, perhaps, the only 
merit of a Christian. According to the more rigid doctors, the 
moral virtues which may be equally practised by infidels, are 
destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of our justifica- 
tion.” To the veriest tyro in the knowledge of the true Gospel, 
the veriest babe in Christ, it were needless to say there is a 
volume of error in this single sentence or two. Gibbon held 
the mysterious and supernatural truths in the same unbelieving 
scorn as he held their miraculous evidences, although he affects 
thus to speak of the one as true and of the other as authentic. 
Faith is the belief of the Gospel; of its simplest, as well as its 
most incomprehensible articles of truth. On this subject nothing 
can be more simple than the statements of the New Testament. 
Everybody knows what believing is; and faith is believing, 
giving credit to a testimony. The saving efficacy of faith, 
whether as justifying or as sanctifying, arises from the nature of 
the testimony, or of the truth believed; the divine record in the 
Gospel, when believed, imparting to the mind a ground of assured 
forgiveness and good hope, and becoming, when “dwelling in 
the heart by faith,’ the instrument of the soul’s begun and pro- 
gressive sanctification. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
mysticism, as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural, in which the 
word FAITH, in Christian theology, has been wrapped, should 
have given to Mr. Gibbon and others so much occasion for such 
sarcastic sneers as that of which I now speak. But faith, as 
defined by Paul, is “ the belief of the truth.”” To what Gibbon 
calls “the merit of faith,’ the Gospel is as thorough a stranger 
as it is to the merit of works. It allows of neither. It affirms 
grace alone to be suited to the condition of man as a sinful and 
guilty creature ; and affirms it on grounds as philosophically 
correct and self-evident, as they are scripturally important. But 
whatever follies may have been spoken or written by some of 
the “more rigid doctors;” the Bible never separates faith from 
works, or admits, for a moment, the possibility of their distinct 
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existence: but declares the practice of all the Christian virtues. 
—the virtues of true morality, to be altogether inseparable from 
the faith of Christian truths, the unfailing result and evidence of 
such truth being the native and appropriate effects of the truths 
believed, and of those peculiar motives to holy practice which 
those truths embody and bring before the mind. At the same 
time, it is no less true that the Gospel estimates actions accord- 
ing to their principles. It would, on this account, be miserably 
self-contradictory, did it admit the possibility of what Mr. Gibbon 
takes for granted, as if it were a thing of course, and not liable 
to question, that the “ moral virtues” may be equally well prac- 
tised by the infidel and by the believer. It cannot but be 
manifest that to suppose Christianity to admit such a principle, 
is to make her felo-de-se. The admission would be manifestly 
suicidal. It would amount to a relinquishment of her high 
distinctive principles. It would be renouncing her spirituality ; 
her claim upon the heart; her right to the appropriation of its 
first, highest, best affections ; her demand, not merely that cer- 
tain actions be done, and certain rites attended to, but that in 
order to their being acceptable to God, they be done and 
attended to under the influence of certain motives—certain 
inward principles; and that these principles regulate the unseen 
movements of the inner, as well as the visible doings of the 
outer man. | 7 

Many of the external duties between man and man may, 
from the impulse of the instinctive affections of nature, or the 
conventional principles of worldly society, dictated by felt 
expediency, be discharged, with no small measure of correct- 
ness, by the infidel as well as the believer. But who will from 
this conclude that the performance of them must be equally 
pleasing and acceptable to God, whether they be the acts of a 
creature who denies His very being, or scoffs at the revelation of 
His will, or those of a creature who believes His existence, owns 
his supremacy, obeys His word, and confides in His mercy. If 
Christianity be true, its essential principles are of such a nature, 
that they must be embraced before anything whatever can be 
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done acceptably to the God who has revealed them. Christianity 
is the religion of sinners. It reveals mercy through a Mediator. 
No sinner can be in a position to offer homage, or to fulfil duty, 
acceptably to God, till he has come as a submissive petitioner 
for that mercy. Till he comes to this, every sinner sustains the 
character and attitude of a rebel. There is no ground, there- 
fore, for the sneer at the alleged preference of faith to the moral 
virtues. There is no such preference. There is only the 
demand, and no demand can be more in accordance with sound 
reason, that, in order to the outward duties being rightly ful- 
filled, the heart be right; and that in order to the heart of a 
sinner being right, there be a turning to God in penitence, and 
an acceptance of his mercy in the way in which he has revealed 
and offered it. ‘“ Moral virtues’ 
designation of certain descriptions of action with many men, by 
whom it seems to be forgotten that their being moral virtues 
depends, in regard to the agent, on the principles and motives 
by which they are dictated. In these remarks we are not 
assuming the truth of Christianity, but only shewing that, on 
the supposition of its truth, the sarcasm of Gibbon has no 
edge. 

As to the mysteries of Christianity, we do not deny their 
existence. But this is not the place in our course for discuss- 
ing either the proper meaning of the word, or the evidence of 
their truth, and the reasonableness of believing them. 

With the two remaining causes I need not detain you 
long. 

IV. “ The pure and austere morals of the Christians.” 

Austerity may here be understood to mean the excess 
(if I may so express it) of purity and disconformity to the 
world ; such an abstinence from its vanities, its obviously 
vicious courses, and even from some of its lawful enjoyments, 
as to this historian and to many more (and it need not be 
denied, to a certain extent, justly) appeared fanatical and 
gloomily morose. But the superior purity of the morals of the 
Christians is here admitted. And*»the admission is valuable. 


> is a convenient and favourite 
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It were strange if we should be disposed to question it. In as 
far as this was the case, it was precisely as it ought to have 
been; and as it might have been expected to be in regard to 
a religion coming from God. ‘The primitive Christian de- 
monstrated his faith by his virtues; and it was very justly sup- 
posed, that the divine persuasion which enlightened and sub- 
dued the understanding, must, at the same time, purify the 
heart, and direct the actions of the believer.” Most true! and 
in proportion as this was the fact, and the manifestation of the 
influence of the Gospel evinced its divine origin, and recommended 
it to the consciences of men, and by this means contributed to 
its reception and progress, all was well. The influence was 
consistent and legitimate. It was all to the credit of the Gospel. 
It was in full harmony with our Lord’s admonition :—‘“ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven.”? 

Be it however, at the same time, remembered, that the 
moral purity was relative. It existed amidst surrounding im- 
purity, and stood in contrast with it. However much, then, it 
might serve to give the principles of the believers a testimony 
in men’s consciences, it could be no recommendation of it to 
their hearts, or lure to its general acceptance. ‘To the impure 
and licentious, it is needless to say, there could be nothing to 
excite complacency, or win to submission. It might command 
their constrained approval; but it could not draw the likings of 
their depraved hearts. It has been said, and there is truth in the 
remark :— To accept this argument” (the argument, namely, 
that accounts for the ready acceptance of Christianity from the 
holy lives of its votaries) ‘‘ we are reduced to the absurdity of 
holding, that the Gospel was propagated by its rigid and pure 
morality ; and that this pure morality was made acceptable to 
the Gentiles by their comparative impurity and licentiousness.” 
He knew human nature better who said :—‘‘ The world cannot 
hate you; but me it hateth, because I testify of it that the 
works thereof are evil.”* The moral purity of the early Chris- 
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tians was, to the degree in which it existed, in harmony with 
the purity of the principles and precepts of their religion. But 
how much soever this might be fitted to awaken reverential 
admiration in some minds, surely it will not be questioned, that 
a religion somewhat more indulgent, and laying a less stringent 
restraint upon the appetites and passions of human corruption, 
would have had a stronger recommendation to acceptance in a 
world like ours. 

I may add, that even in the very enunciation of this second 
cause, there is, to a certain extent, a lurking fallacy. ‘“ The 
pure morals of the primitive Christians.” The very terms, you 
will observe, suppose Christianity already professed and believed. 
Now it was embraced and professed by large multitudes at its. 
very outset. This cause, therefore, is one which, in the nature 
of things, could have no influence in producing the reception of 
the Gospel by these first converts. Nor could it operate to any 
extent for some time, till the moral influence of the new system 
had been fairly tested. Even as far as it goes, therefore, it 
bears only on the later successes of the Gospel. It does nothing 
in the way of accounting for its first extensive reception by 
those to whom it was originally proclaimed. When amongst 
these there were found, wherever the Apostles and other ‘“ minis- 
ters of the word”? went, not a few to whom they could say :— 
“ Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of 
you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’” 
And again :—“‘ Ye were the servants of sin; but ye have obeyed 
from the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered you. 
Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of right- 
eousness.”® Surely, in such results, there was presented, wher- 
ever they manifested themselves, a new demonstration of its 
truth, and of the divine excellence of its doctrines. And the 
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lives of those by whom it was preached are many times appealed 
to, in evidence of its origin, and as contributing to command 
attention and induce belief. But this belongs rather to another 
branch of the evidence, the experimental ; which we must not 
anticipate. 

VY. The fifth and last of these secondary causes is—‘‘ The 
union and discipline of the Christian Church,” or, as the historian 
has chosen to term it, “the Christian republic.” 

Into this it is quite needless for me at all to enter. It gives 
occasion for the introduction of a large amount of historical 
detail and curious disquisition, respecting the early government 
of the Church with its subsequent changes. But all that, in 
such an argument, we can in any way have to do with, is the 
original apostolical constitution of the Christian Church. ‘“ The 
union and discipline ’’ apparent there, did, without doubt, con- 
tribute to the Church’s early advancement. Of this we are 
assured by the highest authority.* But that the manifestation 
of the social as well as the personal influence of the Gospel 
should have contributed to draw attention and to impress con- 
viction, is, of course, all to the credit of its principles, and 
fairly evidential of its origin. Indeed, the influence of that 
lovely exhibition of the uniting and blessing power of evangelical 
charity only serves to fill our minds with regret, that a scene of 
which the primitive fruits were so precious, should so soon have 
been marred! What might not have been effected, had the 
picture of the church at Jerusalem continued a true picture of 
the churches in after times, and in all places! Itis obvious that 
the argument, to have in it any relevancy whatever, must be 
drawn from the primitive or apostolic condition and character of 
the Church. When we come down among the changes and 
corruptions of after ages, we lose all solid ground. Those 
changes and corruptions affected both Christianity itself and the 
institutions of Christ in his.Church. We leave the historian to 
make what he will of these. They might be viewed, in regard 
to their tendency on the retardation or advancement of the 
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Gospel in different and opposite lights. But they do not come 
at all within the scope of our present discussion. 

In the immediately succeeding chapter of his history, Gibbon 
enters, with no little enlargement, into the details of the conduct 
of the Roman government toward the Christians, from the reign 
of Nero to that of Constantine. To follow him through these 
details is impossible. One thing, however, is remarkable—the 
laborious ingenuity which he displays, in diminishing, on the one 
hand, the amount of suffering endured by the persecuted followers 
of Christ at the hands of their heathen enemies, and in mag- 
nifying on the other those which the different sects of Christians 
inflicted on each other. That, in their representations of the 
sufferings undergone by the Church during the ten successive 
persecutions by the Roman emperors, some Christian writers 
may have been chargeable with a measure of exaggeration; and 
that, by selecting for detailed description, one of the most exten- 
sive and the bloodiest, they may have left on the reader’s mind 
the impression of their having all been of similar severity, it is 
needless to deny. It may have been so. It is very natural 
that it should have been so. But neither by any candid person 
will it be denied, that for this natural tendency on the one hand 
the historian, with no motive so excusable to plead, has made 
ample amends on the other. All verisimilitude is violated. The 
prejudices of the sceptic have interfered with the faithful candour 
of the historian. With all the semblance of impartial fairness, 
there is really blended all the subtle artifice of a special pleading. 
All leans one way. The reader is left with an impression at 
variance with all the truth of history, namely, that, after all, the 
trials through which Christianity had to pass were far from 
having been either so many or so heavy as he had previously 
apprehended ; that a cause without having aught in it super- 
human, might have sustained them without failing; that the 
storms have not been so furious, but that the vessel, even 
although of no more than earthly material, construction, outfit, 
and hands, and although without the power and guidance of a 
heavenly pilot, might safely enough have weathered them ; that 
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the fires which have seized upon the bush have been such as 
not at all to require the presence of Deity in the midst of it, 
to prevent its being consumed. What are we to think of 
that man’s candour who with manifest exultation records and 
affects to shudder with horror at the recital, how a hundred 
thousand Protestants were butchered in one day by popish 
ferocity (that is, according to his artful but false representation, 
by the persecution of one sect of Christians against another, as 
if Christ and Antichrist were the same); and labours to reduce 
to the small number of two thousand all the victims of the Dio- 
clesian persecution, which raged for the period of ten years over 
the extent of the Roman empire ? 

And here let me remark, there is a sentiment respecting 
persecution, which with a certain class of persons has almost 
passed into an axiom having in it some truth, but, when 
taken without qualification, self-evidently unreasonable and 
false. The sentiment is, that to every cause, be it what it 
may, it is an advantage to be persecuted; that if you are 
desirous to promote and confirm it, you cannot more surely 
effect your desire than by subjecting it, and the more hotly the 
better, to persecution; pursuing with every kind of privation and 
infliction those by whom it is professed. I have said that the 
sentiment has in it a portion of truth. Suffering procures the 
sufferers sympathy ; and sympathy for their persons tends to 
modify aversion from their principles. And there is, moreover, 
a principle in human nature which resists constraint and force, 
and which will often submit to any amount of torture rather 
than yield to compulsion. But I have said also, that, when 
taken without qualification, the sentiment is unreasonable and 
false. The Bible, when it represents suffering as a hindrance 
to the reception and profession of any doctrine, and as a tempta- 
tion to apostasy from it, and concealment and compromise in 
the holding of it, proceeds upon the universally experienced and 
acknowledged instincts and principles of our nature. No man 
likes to suffer. It never can be a general inducement to 
embrace any cause, or unite with any party, that suffering, 
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varied and severe, to the loss of property, liberty, bodily 
soundness, and even life itself, must be the inevitable consequence. 
Wherever such a step is taken; wherever in such circumstances 
and with such anticipations, a doctrine is professed, a cause 
embraced, a party joined, there must be a strong conviction of 
truth. Whether the conviction be well or ill founded, is another 
question; but nothing short of such conviction can suffice to 
account for it. And I endeavoured formerly to shew you, that 
the grounds of the conviction in the minds of the first adherents 
and propagators of the Gospel must have been powerful indeed, 
to induce them to act the part they did act; that the opposition 
to Christianity, moreover, was so varied, so powerful, so violent, 
so persevering, that nothing can account for its having not 
merely stood its ground, but established itself in spreading and 
permanent prosperity throughout the known world, but its 
possessing in itself, the native energy of truth, and its having 
on its side the might of its divine author ; or, in the eloquent 
terms of an English preacher: ‘“ A flame, living on the very 
bosom of the deep; opposed by all the winds of heaven; often 
obscured, nearly extinguished, always resisted ; yet rising from 
apparent exhaustion and decay into new brightness; enlarging 
age after age the circle on which it shines ; and smiling on the 
elements, which are battling against its existence, must be 
sustained by ethereal fires.’’* 

I shall close my argument in the words of another writer, 
whom, what else soever may be thought of him, no one will 
ever charge with fanaticism; observing, at the same time, that 
I quote his language, as strongly conveying a just sentiment ; 
while in some of the details in which he expounds his own views, 
both of Christian doctrine and Christian ethics, I should be 
constrained to dissent from him :— | 

“Tf any man can believe, that at a time when the literature 
of Greece and Rome, then in their meridian lustre, were insuf- 
ficient for the task, the son of a carpenter, together with twelve 
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of the meanest and most illiterate mechanics, his associates, 
unassisted by any supernatural power, should be able to discover 
or invent a system of theology the most sublime, and of ethics 
the most perfect, which had escaped the penetration and learning 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero; and that from this system, by 
their own sagacity, they had excluded every false virtue though 
universally admired, and admitted into it every true virtue, 
though despised and ridiculed by all the rest of the world: if 
any one can believe that these men could become impostors for 
no other purpose than the propagation of truth; villains, for no 
end but to teach honesty; and martyrs, without the least 
prospect of honour or advantage ; or that, if all this had been 
possible, these few inconsiderable persons should have been able, 
‘in the course of a few years, to have spread this their religion 
over a great part of the then known world, in opposition to the 
interests, pleasures, ambition, and prejudices of mankind; to 
have triumphed over the power of princes, the intrigues of 
states, the force of custom, the blindness of zeal, the influence 
of priests, the arguments of orators, and the philosophy of the 
world, without any supernatural assistance: if any one can 
believe all these miraculous events, contradictory to the constant 
experience of the powers and dispositions of human nature, he 
must be possessed of much more faith than is necessary to make 
him a Christian, and must remain an unbeliever from mere 
eredulity.’”’? 
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XVIII.—EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCES. MANNER. 


I HAVE finished all that I intended on the external evidences of 
the truth of Christianity, or divine revelation, dwelling specially 
on the three topics of miracles, prophecy, and the early success 
of the Gospel. For reasons formerly assigned, I pass entirely 
over the discussion, eminently important as it is, of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament records, and the 
principles by which the canonical authority of its various books 
and epistles was originally ascertained and settled. These points, 
lying at the very foundation of our reasonable belief of the 
divine inspiration of the records, together with the general 
nature of inspiration itself, its characteristic varieties according 
to the nature of the information communicated, with the ques- 
tions to which this article on theology has given rise, belong 
more properly to the department of biblical criticism. Some 
few points, however, I may be excused for just occasionally 
touching, as the course of my own argument or illustration may 
require it. 

I now proceed to the second branch of evidence, the 
INTERNAL, I shall say nothing of its comparative importance 
till I have illustrated its nature, and shewn its proper position 
and force. 

We divided it into two departments; the evidence arising 
from the MANNER, and that arising from the MATTER of the 
New Testament. 

Different critics have taken very different views of the com- 
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parative value of the two, some giving preference to the one, 
some to the other. By some, indeed, the latter has been 
entirely set aside, as being evidence of whose relevancy and 
conclusiveness we are incompetent to form a judgment. The 
grounds of this judgment we shall hereafter examine, endea- 
vouring to shew that they are but very partially tenable. To 
my own mind, it appears by much the more valuable of the 
two, and one which, in the general principle of it, it was rea- 
sonable to anticipate finding to be so. ‘There is internal evi- 
dence of its original in the volume of nature. All the works of 
God bear testimony to their Maker. They bear the impress of 
divinity. His name is stamped upon them all. The proofs of 
His being are in every thing else that exists; its very existence 
indicating a cause. And then the proofs of divine power, and 
wisdom, and goodness, are apparent, in the vastness of the uni- 
verse, in the wonderful adaptation, in instances without number, 
and in every one of them perfect, of means to ends; and in all 
the cases, also so numerous and so various, in which the end to 
which the means are adapted is the production of happiness. 
When we come to another part of the subject, we may have 
occasion to poimt out the true principle on which to reconcile 
the existence of suffering with the divine benevolence ; shewing 
it to be, at the same time, a manifestation of another perfec- 
tion of the divine character—that holy righteousness by which 
it has been attached, as its penalty, to sin. If, then, the other 
works of God contain in themselves the marks and indications 
of their original, why should not this? If the volume of 
nature, why not the volume of revelation? If creation, why 
not redemption? If the works, why not the word? If there 
be any one of the productions of the divine mind in which 
more than in any other, we should expect to find those internal 
marks and indications of its author, it seems to be a revelation 
from Himself to His creatures. This, if I may so express it, is 
more entirely and distinctly a production and manifestation of 
mind than any other. As a production of mind, we should 
naturally anticipate our finding the more in it of the attributes 
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of mind. Nature, or the material universe, contains more of 
the manifestation of what have been termed, by way of distinc- 
tion, the natural attributes of God. We should expect revela- 
tion to have more in it of the impress and exhibition of moral 
character. It is a moral work. It is constructed on moral 
principles, and directed to the attainment of great moral ends. 
If therefore, anywhere, surely here might we look for the 
traces and the vivid manifestations of divinity. 

These observations apply chiefly to the matter of divine 
revelation (that is, the supposed, the ostensible divine revela- 
tion) to the nature of its discoveries. To a certain degree, 
however, they bear application also to the manner of it.. There 
are some points, especially, in which we can discern an obvious 
and striking congruity between the manner of the communica- 
tion and the divinity of its authorship; and in which we are at 
once and strongly sensible that another manner, although, in 
certain views of it, it might have been even more natural to 
man, would not have been at all suitable for God. We take 
up, for the present, the manner; comprehending under this term 
everything but the doctrines and duties themselves, or the nature 
of its contents. There are varieties here. Among these inter- 
nal evidences that arise from manner, there are some which bear 
more directly on the establishment of genuineness and authen- 
ticity ; some that indicate the honest simplicity and veracity of 
the writers; and some that go further, and appear to warrant 
the conclusion of their having written under a supernatural or 
divine influence, that is, under inspiration. 

As belonging to the first description I may briefly notice 
the following :—The language and style of the writers; the 
circumstantiality of their narratives; and the agreement of their 
, statements, direct and incidental, with the history, otherwise 
ascertained, of the times in which they are alleged to have lived 
and written. 

1. With regard to the language and style of the evangelists © 
(for it is with them more especially we have on this part of our 
subject to do), it has been justly characterized as being precisely 
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such as might have been anticipated, from the persons by whom, 
and at the times in which their histories are understood to have 
been composed. And the observation is true, when applied to 
the language of the New Testament generally. 

The language is Greek, which was then, somewhat as 
French in Europe is now, a kind of universal tongue. But it 
is not the pure, elegant, classical Greek, which is found in the 
standard Greek authors of the purest times. It is what has 
been termed Hebrew-Greek, that is, as the compound designa- 
tion is meant to indicate, Greek, with a mixture of Hebrew 
idiom, or rather, of Syro-Chaldaic idiom ; the mixture of Syriac 
and Chaldee, which was the spoken language of common. life 
among the Jews of Palestine, at that period. “It is such a 
dialect as would be used by persons who were educated in a 
country where Chaldee or Syriac was the vernacular tongue, 
but who also acquired a knowledge of Greek by frequent inter- 
1 Even the apostle Paul, though born 
at ‘Tarsus, was educated at Jerusalem; and his erudition, of 
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which some have spoken in terms of eulogium altogether 
beyond what any existing evidence warrants,” was, at any rate, 
in the terms of the same eminent critic, “the erudition, not of 
a Grecian, but of a Jewish school.” The language, then, in 
this general view of it, corresponds with the time, locality, 
and circumstances, of the alleged writers. It thus becomes 
an internal proof of genuineness and authenticity. The argu- 
ment has been pushed still further. ‘ Not only does the language 
of the New Testament accord with the situation of the persons 
to whom it is ascribed, but it could not have been used by any 
person or persons who were in a different situation from that of 
the apostles and evangelists. It was necessary to have lived in 
the first century, and to have been educated in Judea or Galilee, 
or in some adjacent country, to be enabled to write such a com- 
pound language as that of the Greek Testament. Unless some 
oriental dialect had been familiar to the persons who wrote the 
several books of the New Testament, they would not have been 
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able to write that particular kind of Greek, by which those books 
are distinguished from every classic author. Nor would this 
kind of language have appeared in any of the books of the New 
Testament, even though the writers had lived in Judea, unless 
they had lived also in the same age with the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. Judea itself could not have produced, in the second 
century, the compositions which we find in the New Testament. 
The destruction of Jerusalem, and the total subversion of the 
Jewish state, introduced new forms and new relations, as well in 
language as in policy: so that the language of a fabrication 
attempted in the second century would have borne a different 
character from that of writings composed during the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, in the same country. And even 
if the dialect of a former age might have been successfully 
imitated, there were no inhabitants of Judea in the second 
century, whether Jewish or Christian, that were ever likely to 
make the attempt.’’? 

These representations may be strongly put, but they are, it 
is presumed, substantially correct. And thus the language 
becomes no inconsiderable internal proof of the time and country 
and condition of the writers, and, by consequence, of the 
genuineness and authenticity of their several productions. 

Remarks of a similar kind to those made on the language, 
might be made also on the style. It abounds in Jewish allusions ; 
and is peculiarly characterized by a kind of interweaving of Old 
Testament phraseology into its general texture, and that with 
the utmost familiarity and naturalness, and without the least 
symptom of force or straining ; as well as by a frequent reference 
to the ancient oracles of God, and direct citations from them, 
with the view of illustrating the present from the past, and of 
throwing back light upon the past from the present. 

Let two things be here carefully noted :—First, let it not be 
imagined that such defects (should you be disposed so to regard 
them) in the diction, are at all incompatible with the idea of 
inspiration. Inspiration ought not at all to be regarded as in- 
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terfering with the circumstances and the idiosyncrasies of the 
writers. Even on the theory of verbal inspiration, there is not 
the least necessity for considering it as going further than secur- 
ing a correct expression of what the Holy Spirit intended to 
convey; the words being such as to be a just exponent of the 
true sense: and, secondly, had inspiration interfered with the 
peculiarities of language and style, prompting every writer to put 
his thoughts into the pure and elegant diction of classical Greek, 
it would have destroyed one of the proofs of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the sacred records. This surely would 
have been a fact which we should have found it no easy 
task to reconcile with the divine wisdom. ‘“ Which things 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”* There may, then, be 
* words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” which are not in con- 
cord with the approved style of the masters of human rhetoric. 
They are such as convey the meaning correctly, clearly, and 
impressively ; but in such a way as, in other respects, to sub- 
serve the purposes of God. Of these, two may be specified: 
the one just mentioned—the securing, in all its particulars, the 
evidence of genuineness and authenticity; and the other, the 
one mentioned by Paul—the securing the glory of the convert- 
ing power of the Gospel to the Gospel itself, and not to the 
mere dress in which it was arrayed, or the attractive eloquence 
of its advocates—“ not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.” ° 

2. The second of the indications of truth we mentioned 
was the circumstantiality of the narratives; their minute par- 
ticularity of detail, especially in matters such as involve parties 
living at the time, and who, consequently, are ready witnesses 
to either the truth or the falsity of the representations. 

Impostors, if they have any wit at all, will always be 
jealous of this,"and on their guard against it. They avoid the 
detail of names, characters, places, and circumstances. It 
endangers their plot. The probabilities of detection multiply, 
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in proportion as they indulge in it; in: proportion to the 
minuteness of specification. Every reader is sensible how very 
much an easy unembarrassed particularity carries in it the air of 
truth. It is always and most justly regarded as a proof of 
integrity, of the unconstrained fearlessness of conscious honesty. 
No impostor will wilfully expose himself to risks of detection ; 
so that, when he does venture on particularity of detail, it will 
be with a formality and caution such as will be ever apt to 
betray him, and such as it is seldom difficult to distinguish 
from the open, off-hand, straight-forward artlessness of truth. 
The New Testament is full of this distinctive attribute of 
circumstantiality. And it is as far as possible from being the 
circumstantiality of a timid and cautious jealousy, that is evi- 
dently hesitating and feeling its way, afraid of committing itself, 
looking carefully on this side and on that, to be sure that all is 
safe. Names, places, times, company ; preceding, concomitant, 
and subsequent circumstances, are mentioned with a freedom, 
with an unartificial and unconstrained ease and naturalness, 
which are altogether alien from the character of imposture, 
or of one acting a part. In proof and illustration of this, the 
entire evangelical history might be adduced from the birth of 
the Saviour in Bethlehem to his ascension from Mount Olivet. 
Take as one specimen the narrative of the circumstances con- 
nected with the death and resurrection of Jesus.’ We have the 
name of the traitor; the manner of his coming to apprehend 
Christ, with a band of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees; the time and the corresponding circumstances, 
under cover of night, and “ with lanterns and torches,” as well 
as ‘ weapons ;”’ the sign by which the traitor marked Him out ; 
the manner in which He gave Himself up; the effect of this on 
those who had come to apprehend Him; the name of the 
Apostle who drew his sword; the name of the man whom he 
wounded, and the master whom the man served ; the precise 
nature of the wound; the names and relations of the two high 
priests ; the binding of Jesus on His seizure; the order in 
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which, thus bound, He was carried before each of the priests ; 
what took place before each, and the sending of Him from the 
one to the other; the name of the Roman governor, and the 
way in which He was brought before him; the conversations 
(if such they might be called) which passed between them ; the 
fears and apprehensions of Pilate, with their diverse causes ; 
the whole bearing of his prisoner on the one hand, and the 
malignant resentment of the Jews on the other; the ultimate 
result of his mental conflict; his dread of being reported as an 
enemy to the emperor, and his success in bringing the people to 
acknowledge their sole subjection to Cesar. We have, then, 
further, the name of the robber whose release was demanded in 
preference to that of Jesus; what Pilate said to the people, and 
what the people replied to Pilate; and (taking in connection, 
the narratives of the other Evangelists) all the minute circum- 
stances of indignity and cruelty with which He was treated ;. 
the name, the country, and the connections in kindred of the 
individual to whose shoulders the cross was transferred from 
those of Jesus; the touching circumstances of the crucifixion ; 
the expostulation with Pilate about the terms of his inscription 
over the cross, with his haughty reply; the parting of His 
raiment by the soldiers, with the special distinction of casting 
lots for the seamless coat; the names of the women who, with 
his mother, stood beside the cross, and the characteristic tender-: 
ness with which He then made provision for His mother’s pro- 
tection and comfort ; the names of the two eminent men among 
the Jews who applied for and obtained from Pilate the body of 
Jesus; the manner of His burial, with the previous preparation 
for it; the names of those who, after the Sabbath, came to 
complete the solemn ceremony; the application for a guard; 
the sealing of the stone, and posting of the guard; the story 
told afterwards by the soldiers; and then, all the circumstances 
of the resurrection, and of His subsequent appearances, with the 
very same characteristic circumstantiality. All is related with 
the most perfect simplicity, and without the most remote 
symptom of reserve or apprehension. But what we have now 
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to do with is the circumstantiality. Surely if the story thus 
told was not true, never was there imposture so extraordinary. 
The particularity of it was such as to expose it to inevitable 
and instant detection. No impostor could voluntarily have 
laid himself open to so many risks; would, as if on purpose, 
have thrown wide so many inlets to discovery. In this the 
internal evidence of truth is very strong. Some of the particu- 
lars are such as no deceiver in his senses would ever have 
ventured upon. And this is but a specimen of the general 
manner of the narrative. If it was an imposture, it is not too 
much to say, that it looks as if it had been framed, on set pur- 
pose, for its own detection. 

3. The third thing I noticed under this particular was the 
coincidence of direct and incidental circumstances stated in the 
narrative, with the otherwise authenticated facts of the history of 
the times and countries to which the narratives relate. 

This is a particular capable of very extended illustration. 
Upwards of forty instances of such agreement are adduced by 
Paley ;* and these are greatly abridged from the more ample 
statements of the accurate and indefatigable Lardner.? To such 
writers on a subject such as this, I must simply refer you. Of 
the instances of agreement many, as might have been expected, 
lie on the surface. But some of them are delicate and critical 
in no ordinary degree. Instead of detailing any of them, I shall 
lay before you the summary of the deductions drawn from the 
whole by Dr. Paley. The agreements themselves afford an 
internal proof of the writers having lived in the times in which 
they are said to have written; and of their having moreover 
known what they were writing about, in a manner and degree 
for which there is no accounting but on the admission of the 
truth of their narratives. 

“The argument is strengthened by the following con- 
siderations :— 

“(1.) That these arguments appear not merely in articles of 
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public history, but sometimes in minute, recondite, and peculiar 
circumstances, in which, of all others, a forger is most apt to be 
found tripping. 

“(2.) That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place 
forty years after the commencement of the Christian Institution, 
produced such a change in the state of the country and the 
condition of the Jews, that a writer, who was not acquainted 
with the circumstances of the nation before that event, would 
find it difficult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring to give 
detailed accounts of transactions connected with these circum- 
stances; forasmuch as he had no longer a living example to 
copy from. 

“ (3.) That there appears, in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, a knowledge of the affairs of those times, which we do 
not find in authors of later ages. In particular, many of the 
Christian writers of the second and third centuries, and of the 
following ages, had false notions of the state of Judea between 
the nativity of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem. There- 
fore they could not have composed our histories.” ? 

“Tt would be difficult, even for the author of some general 
speculation not to betray his time by some occasional allusion 
to the ephemeral! customs and institutions of the period in which 
he wrote. But the authors of the New Testament ran a much 
greater risk. There are five different pieces of that collection 
which are purely historical, and where there is a continued 
reference to the characters, and politics, and passing events of 
the day. The destruction of Jerusalem swept away the whole 
fabric of the Jewish polity; and it is not to be conceived that 
the memory of a future generation could have retained that 
minute, that varied, that intimate acquaintance with the 
statistics of a nation no longer in existence, which is evinced in 
every page of the evangelical writers. We find, in point of 
fact, that both the heathen and Christian writers of subsequent 
ages do often betray their ignorance of the particular customs 
which obtained in Judea during the time of our Saviour. And 
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it must be esteemed a strong circumstance in favour of the 
antiquity of the New Testament, that on a subject in which the 
chances of detection are so numerous, and we can hardly advance 
a single step in the narrative without the possibility of betraying 
our time by some mistaken allusion, it stands distinguished from 
every later composition; it being able to bear the most minute 
and intimate comparison with the contemporary historians of 
that period.”* And he then goes on to shew how the argument 
accumulates in force when the number of different writers in the 
New Testament is taken into account. 

In the midst of the general and surprising agreement on 
which this internal evidence of authenticity is founded, there are 
several apparent discrepancies, of which infidelity has, naturally 
enough, laid hold and made the most; alleging them to. be 
sufficient of themselves, more than to outweigh all the instances 
of harmony, and to set aside, at all events, the claim to inspira- 
tion: freedom from any error whatever being an essential 
property of whatever is divine. 

It will be proper for us to look at them. 

1. Luke ii. 1, 2.—The objection here is substantially this: 
Cyrenius was not Governor of Syria till at least ten, if not even 
twelve years later than the date of our Saviour’s birth; and a 
taxing census or enrolment was made in the beginning of his 
government. The Evangelist is, therefore, obviously chargeable 
with an anachronism; having antedated this said taxing by at 
least ten or twelve years. The objection is plausible, and the 
demand for an explanation fair. 

It would be-a violation of all critical authority, and there- 
fore would amount to a conceding of the point, and admitting 
the full force of the objection, to attempt to rid ourselves of it by 
throwing out the second verse as an interpolation. There isno 
ground for any such proceeding. Neither is there ground for any 
such emendation as would at all help us out. And conjectural 
emendation is ever hazardous, and in hardly any case admissible. 
There is no occasion for either process. There are different, 
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renderings, however, which different critics of eminence have 
proposed, of either of which the original words are susceptible. 

{1.] ‘“* This first enrolment took effect when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria.” According to this rendering, the words 
intimate that, although the census was then taken, it was not 
followed up, the tax was not levied till some time after; or, to 
use a modern mode of speech, no action was taken upon the 
enrolment or registration. 

[2.] “ This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, Governor of 
Syria.” In this case, the verse means that Cyrenius was 
employed by the Emperor to take this census of the province 
of Judea, and that the title of “Governor of Syria’ is given 
him, because, although not occupying that situation at the time 
when the census was made, he did occupy it at and before the 
time when the Evangelist wrote. The question, then, comes to 
be :—Is this a usual or an admissible form of speech in such 
circumstances? To which question there can be but one 
answer. Everybody knows it to be so. To take the illustra- 
tion adopted by Dr. Paley:—“ A modern writer, in relating the 
affairs of the Hast Indies, might easily say that such a thing was 
done by Governor Hastings, though in reality the thing had 
been done by him some time before his advancement to the 
high station from which he received the title.” In like manner 
we speak of the campaigns of the Peninsular War as having 
been conducted under the generalship of the Duke of Wellington, 
although he was not then Duke of Wellington, but only Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. This, it is contended, is the amount of the 
inaccuracy (if such it should at all be denominated) on the part 
of Luke, on which the objection is founded: the title belonging 
to Cyrenius at the time the account was written, being naturally 
enough given him, although acquired subsequently to the transac- 
tion recorded. 

I would not be understood to say that either translation is 
entirely free of difficulties. Either of them, however, appears 
clearly defensible with sufficient critical fairness. And, at all 
events, without at all enlarging on their comparative claims to 
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adoption, the following acute observation of Dr. Paley is of 
itself enough to set aside the charge of inaccuracy in date: 
—‘“ The answer to the accusation is found in the use of the 
word ‘first;’ for, according to the mistake imputed to the 
Evangelist, this word could have no signification whatever. It 
could have had no place in his narrative. Because, let it relate 
to what it will—taxing, census, enrolment, or assessment, it 
imports that the writers have more than one of these in con- 
templation. It is inconsistent, therefore, with the supposition 
of his knowing only of the taxing in the beginning of Cyrenius’s 
government. And if the Evangelist knew (which this word 
proves that he did) of some other taxing beside that, it is too 
much, for the sake of convicting him of a mistake, to lay it 
down as certain that he intended to refer to that.” “It 
appears, from the form of the expression, that he had two tax- 
ings or enrolments in contemplation. And if Cyrenius had 
been sent on this business into Judea before he became gover- 
nor of Syria, then the census, acknowledged on all hands to 
have been made by him in the beginning of his government, 
would form a second, so as to occasion the other to be called 
the first.”' And the supposition that Cyrenius did go into 
Judea at that time for some such purpose, instead of having 
any proof against it, has presumptive evidence in its favour. 
For it appears to be an enrolment, under the superintendence 
of some person or other, that Josephus speaks of, when, at a 
period of his history corresponding to the birth of Christ, he 
says :—“‘ When, therefore, the whole Jewish nation took an 
oath to be faithful to Cesar, and to the interests of the king ;”’ it 
being well known that what was called a census, was deliver- 
ing on oath an account of their property, which might be accom- 
panied by an oath of fidelity, or mistaken by Josephus for it.’ 
2. Luxe i. 1, WITH VERSE 23.—Upon this there has been 
founded another chronological objection. If Jesus, it is alleged, 
as both Matthew and Luke affirm, was born before the death of 
Herod, he must have been somewhat more than thirty years of 
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age, ‘in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius.” Accord- 
ing to the chronology of Josephus and the Roman historians, at 
least thirty-one; and if he was born a year or two before 
Herod’s death, at least thirty-two. 

On this let it be observed :— 

(1.) There are very few things so delicate and difficult of 
adjustment as minute differences in chronological dates. 

(2.) That we cannot allow it to be assumed, as a matter 
of certainty, that, when such a difference appears between a 
sacred and a profane historian, the former is infallibly in the 
right, and the latter in the wrong, the more especially when, in 
regard to the former, we are in possession of so many and such 
striking proofs of accuracy in other particulars. 

(3.) The rendering of the words, “he began to be about 
thirty years of age,” is itself (though, from the power of cus- 
tom, we are not apt to think of it) rather an odd and awkward 
expression, to speak of a person as “beginning to be about”’ 
a particular age. The proper meaning of the original words 
seems to be :—‘‘ Jesus (when beginning, 7.e., when entering on 
his ministry) was about thirty years of age.” This is con- 
firmed by the connection. The expression follows immediately 
upon his baptism by John. And it was then that he did 
begin, or enter upon, his ministry.’ Thus the “ beginning”’ is 
clearly fixed. Thirty was the age at which, by the law of 
Moses, official service was to commence. And, taking the end 
of the reign of Herod, and the beginning of the fifteenth of the 
reign of Tiberius, we shall come near enough the time to be 
able to include all the difference in the latitude allowed by the 
adverb “ about.” 

3. Acts v. 36.—Josephus has preserved an account of an 
impostor named Theudas, who. created some disturbance, and 
was slain. But the appearance of this Theudas, by the date 
he assigns to it, must have been at least seven years after this 
speech of Gamaliel was delivered. 

(1.) Supposing Josephus, and the historian of the Acts, to 
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have meant the same person, it is surely rather too much to 
take for granted the impossibility of Josephus having been mis- 
taken in the date. His being mistaken is possible, and more 
than possible. Some presumptive circumstances have been 
pointed out, such as render it not at all improbable. 

(2.) There were four of the name of Simon, and there were 
three of the name of Judas, the former within forty years, and 
the latter within ten years, by whom insurrections were headed. 
Is it, then, out of the range of the possible, that there should 
have been two insurrections headed by different persons of the 
name of Theudas? Until it shall be proved that this could 
not be; or that any mistake, on the part of Josephus, could not 
be, the objection ‘is really of no force. 

4. Matthew xxiii. 84.—There is a Zacharias, whose death 
stands recorded in the Old Testament. The circumstances 
of the case accord with Christ’s description. But, then, he 
was the son of Jehoiadah. And there is Zechariah the prophet, 
the son of Baruch. But we read not anywhere of his having 
suffered a martyr’s death. 

This case may be answered by a series of queries :— 

(1.) Is it impossible that Jehoiadah, the father of the Zacha- 
rias, should have had more names than one? No one will say 
so, who knows the notorious fact, how common this was. 

(2.) Is it impossible that Zechariah, the prophet, should have 
suffered a violent death; and the event not have been recorded ? 
There is no part of the sacred history, be it remembered, sub- 
sequent to this time, in which it could have been recorded. 
This, however, I freely grant, is barely possible; and at the 
particular period of the Jewish history in which Zechariah pro- 
phesied, not probable. 

(3.) Is it impossible that the name of the father of the 
Zecharias mentioned by our Lord should have been subse- 
quently introduced or changed by some one, who took it from 
the title of the prophecy as being more familiar to him than the 
passage in the history in Chronicles ? : 
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Even further possibles might be suggested, but it is need- 
less. In points of dubiety such as these, no man is entitled to 
impute an error without a greater amount of knowledge than it 
is now within our power to obtain. 

These are all the alleged instances in the New Testament 
narratives of discrepancy between their statements and the 
statements of other histories. Whether they be such as to be 
at all worthy for a moment of being set in opposition to. the large 
number of proofs of accuracy, so as in any degree to invalidate 
the evidence thence arising for the truth of those narratives, I 
may say, with no little amount of confidence, “‘ judge ye.” 

And here, I may be allowed to remark, the extreme unfair- 
ness of invariably assuming the certain and uniform accuracy of 
Josephus; and making, not his express statements alone, but 
even his silence a proof against narratives which, even apart 
altogether from their inspiration, give every evidence of their 
being entitled to equal at least, if not even greater, confidence 
than himself. Josephus is not always accurate. He is not 
even always self-consistent. It appears, therefore, not a little 
preposterous to take it for granted, that in every instance in 
which a difference is found to exist between him and the New 
Testament historians, his account should be assumed as the 
standard, and that of the others brought to its tribunal, and 
tried there, as if its decisions were infallibly sure. I would not 
indeed, be understood as laying claim, on behalf of the New 
Testament historians, considered in themselves, and apart alto- 
gether from their inspiration, to an equality with the Jewish 
historian in the weight of their authority on points of general 
history. The claim to equal authority, when inspiration is put 
out of the question, and the ordinary principles of historical 
credibility are taken into account, ought, perhaps, in all fairness, 
to be restricted to those facts and events which came within the 
range of their own observation, and which they were thus fully 
competent to relate with correctness. With regard to facts in 
general history—the history of other countries and other govern- 


ments, it would, we may admit, hardly be fair to place them as 
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uninspired narrators, on a level with such an historian as Josephus. 
They were men of low degree, and, in all likelihood, of but 
limited acquaintance with the histories of foreign nations; so 
that, considered simply in their private and personal capacity, 
the preference of Josephus, on points of that kind, on the suppo- 
sition of their statements differing, appears to have not a little 
of reason and justice on its side. 

I introduce this remark only in qualification of what. has at 
times, I think, been stated rather too generally, with two little 
limitation, and, therefore, so as to furnish a plausible handle to 
infidelity. Perhaps this fault is, in some degree, chargeable on 
the following statement of the case :—‘ In the work of recon- 
ciling the apparent contradictions, the student will not fail to 
observe the operation of a principle to which we have often 
adverted, a disposition on the part, not of infidel writers only, 
put of Christian writers also, to defer greatly more to the testi- 
mony of the ex-scriptural than to that of the Scriptural authors : 
insomuch that, on every semblance of a disagreement between 
them, the blemish or suspicion is always associated with the 
latter, not with the former. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
Paul are sisted as parties or panels’ at the bar; while Josephus, 
and Philo, and Tacitus, and Pliny are made the judges, at whose 
tribunal they must wait their sentences, whether of acquittal or 
of condemnation. Nay, the silence of the profane has often 
been construed into an impeachment against the testimony of 
the sacred authors; whereas the converse treatment has never 
been attempted, in the way of retaliation, by the defenders of 
Christianity.” “The defenders of Christianity never think of 
boldly retorting the possibility that Josephus, or Tacitus, or 
Pliny might be mistaken. The infallibility is all conceded to 
the ex-scriptural authors; and the great effort is to clear up 
the apparent misstatements or mistakes into which, it is assumed 
in every case of an aspect of contrariety, that the evangelical 
writers must have fallen.” ® My only wish is not to question 


1 A technical term in Scottish Law Courts for the party accused and prose- 
cuted.—Ep. 

2 Dr. Chalmers’ Works, vol. iv. Evidences of Christianity, b. iii. ch.i. pp. 35, 36. 
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but to qualify ; and only so far to qualify as to make the repre- 
sentation discreetly applicable to those cases only in which the 
sacred historians, on the supposition of their inspiration being 
set aside, may fairly be considered as on a par, in extent and 
authenticity of information, with the profane historians in ques- 
tion. I am very far from meaning to deny the truth of the 
allegation, that the claim on the side of the latter has been 
pushed to an extreme that is unfair and even ridiculous. 

In point of fact, however, we have positive proof that, in 
instances of discrepancy in statement, Josephus is not always to 
be held as an infallible standard. For example, the number of 


the followers of a certain Egyptian impostor is stated in the New 


Testament narrative at “four thousand.”’* According to the 
Jewish historian, their number was thirty thousand. Now, in 
this instance, Josephus may be cited to the witness-box against 
himself. His own statements are not self-consistent. He 
represents the greater part of these thirty thousand followers as 
having been slain ;? and yet, in another place, he mentions the 
numbers actually killed and taken prisoners on the same occa- 
sion; and assigns four hundred as the one number, and two 
hundred as the other.* How the historian could make so strange 
a slip, it is needless to inquire. Itis enough that he has made 
it. For surely, as Paley remarks, 400 is neither “ the greater 
part,” nor a “ great part,” nor “a great number” of 30,000.* 
And even had there been no inconsistency on the part of Josephus 
with himself; even had he uniformly stated the aggregate 
number as 30,000, there might, after all, have been no incon- 
gruity between him and the historian of the Acts; inasmuch as, 
according to the observation of the same writer, that historian 
and Josephus might speak of the expedition in its different 
stages ; the former referring to the number of those who followed 
the Egyptian impostor out of Jerusalem; the latter to the entire 
aggregate of all who subsequently might gather to him from 


other quarters. 


1 Acts xxi, 38. 
2 Josephus de Bell, ii. c. xiii. sec. 5. $ Ibid, Antiq. xx. c. vii. sec. 6. 
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I am inclined, therefore, to put the question, whether the 
accurate correspondence, formerly shewn to subsist between the 
statements, references, and allusions in the evangelical narra- 
tives which respect points of what to them may be called foreign 
history, might not, without undue straining, be considered as 
going somewhat further than to a mere indication of authen- 
ticity. In the case of persons who are admitted to have been 
“unlearned and ignorant men,” may it not fairly be regarded 
as a proof of divine superintendence over the minds of the 
writers ?—of their having written, not from their own private 
and personal information merely, but “‘as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” When I think of the amount of improba- 
bility there is, that such men should have possessed a familiar 
acquaintance with the minutize of the histories of other countries, 
I am disposed to think that it may. A question was once 
asked by the Jews, respecting Jesus, when he “ went up into 
the temple and taught,” and when “they were astonished at 
his doctrine :””—‘‘ How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” What ought to have been their inference ? Surely 
that he spoke under another influence than that of mere human 
education. And ought not a similar inference to be drawn in 
the instance before us? How came these “unlearned and 
ignorant men” to write with this easy and correct familiarity 
with the history, not of their own country merely and their 
own time, but of other countries and other times? Set any 
fisherman from the banks of the Clyde to the composition of a 
narrative even of events in his own country and his own time, 
and which in part passed under his own eye. If that narrative 
was of such a nature as to involve occasional or frequent refer- 
ences to the institutions of other countries, to the facts of their 
history, and to the customs prevalent among them, should we 
expect him to write with the ease and confidence of a man 
familiar with such matters, and to fall into no inaccuracies and 
mistakes? Such an expectation would be manifestly prepos- 
terous. The only case in which an exception might be pleaded 
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for to the application of this remark, is that of the evangelist 
Luke, the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, as well as of the 
Gospel narrative bearing his name. He is designated “ Luke 
the beloved physician ;”* and from his profession he may be 
conceived to have been a man of education. But to the other 
three evangelists, it has its full force of application. Candour, 
at the same time, requires me to grant that it is in Luke espe- 
cially that such allusions are to be found as constitute the basis 
of the argument; and principally in the narrative of the Acts, 
where, in consequence of the wide range of travels it embraces, 
the author, of necessity, comes more frequently into contact 
with the situation, the condition, and the customs of countries 
beyond the boundaries of Palestine. And here, therefore, we 
turn our argument another way. For, in so far as there is 
ground for concluding this writer to have been an educated 
man, the competition, on the score of authority, between him 
and profane historians becomes the more favourable in his behalf, 
and the unreasonableness the more palpable of invariably assum- 
ing them as the judges, and trying him before them as the 
panel,” destined, without reserve and without appeal, to abide 
their decision. Take it which way you please. We are 
entitled, in either way, to avail ourselves of it in favour of the 
claims of Christianity. If these men were all “ignorant and 
unlearned,” then have we, in the ease with which, in all cir- 
cumstances, they wrote, and the accurate coincidence with other 
testimonies of what they were not themselves likely to know, 
an evidence of their having written under a guidance superior 
to their own, above the natural powers or acquired resources 
of their own minds. And if, on the contrary, one of them is 
alleged to have been of a higher grade in point of education 
and knowledge, then are we the more entitled, with regard to 
him, to ask :—On what reasonable ground is it a prior¢ assumed, 
that in any particular in which Josephus and Luke chance to 
differ in their statements (supposing such difference actually to 
exist), Josephus is certainly in the right, and Luke as certainly 
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in the wrong? And more especially may the question be 
pressed, in regard to matters which were contemporaneous with 
the life of the one and not of the other. 

Let me now call your attention for a little to some of the 
internal marks of SIMPLICITY AND CANDOUR. 

It is not the manner of impostors voluntarily to introduce 
into their narratives anything that is evidently calculated to 
suggest to their reader’s mind a doubt respecting the certainty 
of any part of their statements; and this, especially in regard 
to particulars of importance, and even, it may be, essential to 
the imposture they wish to maintain. They take special care 
to avoid everything of the kind. They introduce whatever 
they think will contribute to mspire confidence and buttress 
up their story. They are even apt to overdo their cautious 
solicitude, to bewray themselves by the very excess of jealousy, 
by the studious marking out to the reader of whatever might 
seem capable of an unfavourable construction, and by inviting his 
notice to its consistency, with an incessantly obtrusive care that 
nothing be misapprehended, and nothing allowed to remain even 
in suspicion. They betray their conscious falsehood by their 
very anxiety to be thought true; and awaken doubt by their 
very eagerness to be believed. They thus generally give their 
narratives the air of unnatural constraint. 

How widely different from this is the Gospel history! 
Many are the examples which might be cited, of circumstances 
introduced by the writers, such as no impostor inventing and 
framing his story, and solicitous, as every impostor is, to avoid 
whatever might serve to throw any air of dubiety over his narra- 
tive, or over any particular in it, would ever have spontaneously 
and needlessly inserted. 

Let me instance, first, the message sent by John the Baptist 
to Jesus.’ 

The validity of this instance is not in the least degree 
affected by the different views entertained by commentators, as 
to the reason or motive by which John was induced to send 
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the message. Speculations as to the reason or motive proceed 
on the assumption of the fact, and it is the fact itself that is to 
our present purpose. It is a fact which no impostor, with the 
object in view which the evangelical historians aimed at, would 
ever have thought of inventing. That Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Jewish Messiah was an essential article of their scheme ; 
the very foundation of the whole. Is it, then, imaginable that 
impostors, gratuitously and with no plea of necessity, should 
have given their readers to understand, or conveyed to their 
minds the impression, that by such a personage as John the 
Baptist doubts had come to be entertained as to this main fact— 
the very first principle of what they wished to be received as 
the truth ; or even that he had been led to act as if he had not 
been sure about it? The authority of John was high. “ Among 
those that were born of women,” according to their own testi- 
mony, given from the lips of Him whom they owned as their 
Master, “there had not arisen a greater prophet.’’* At the 
commencement of the ministry of Jesus, he had been introduced 
as bearing mnequivocal testimony to Him and to His claims as 
the Christ, the Son of God. Impostors, then, we may be very 
sure, would not, of their own accord, in framing their narrative, 
thus introduce what was fitted to neutralize his former testi- 
mony, would not bring him forward as having, after a time, 
found reason to entertain doubts on the point of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus; and as formally sending a deputation to get those 
doubts solved, to put the question, “‘ Art thou He that should 
come? or look we for another ?” 

Of the same kind is the second instance I would notice,? is 
the doubt experienced by the disciples of their Master’s identity, 
after He rose from the dead. 

It has been thought by some, that this expression of doubt 
relates to the appearance of Jesus when yet at a distance and 
that then, Jesus “came,’® 7. e. approached nearer to them, 
“and spake,’ etc.; by which means the doubts entertained by 
some on His distant appearance, were removed. I will not put 
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an absolute negative on this view of the matter; though, I 
confess, it seems to me far from natural to suppose them pros- 
trating themselves before Him (as they are represented to have 
done) while He was yet so far off as to admit of doubts in any 
of their minds whether it were He. This appears to be the 
occasion referred to,’ when Jesus “‘ was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once.” It was not by any of the eleven 
Apostles, to whom He had repeatedly appeared before, that these 
temporary doubts were entertained, but by some among the 
five hundred. But is the mention of such doubts at all like 
the artifice of impostors ? Supposing the connection of verses 
17 and 18 to be as has been stated, still, it should be remem- 
bered, the introduction of the circumstance at all is altogether 
gratuitous. And the question is :—would impostors of their own 
accord, and without any necessity, state it as a fact, that by 
some who saw Jesus after His resurrection, doubts were enter- 
tained of His identity ? Or, if they did, would they not have 
shewn special care to assure the reader, that the doubts were 
but momentary, and were immediately and completely dissi- 
pated? I can imagine nothing which an impostor, to whose 
system the resurrection.was essential, would have been more 
careful to avoid, than the mention of doubts respecting it at all. 
And the mention of them in the way in which it is made, can- 
not but be acknowledged as a remarkable and beautiful exem- 
plification of artless simplicity,—the domg of one “in whose 
spirit there was no guile.” ” 

Under this particular too might be noticed, the way in 
which they record their own ignorance, stupidity, and incredu- 
lity, especially in regard to the great fact of His resurrection.* 
Now, why tell all this ?—or rather, I should say, why need- 
lessly invent it? It is not the manner of men, on any occa- 
sion, and especially on such an occasion, to hold themselves 
forth as ignorant and stupid; to set themselves to invent and 
carry out a plot, and yet represent themselves and one another 
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in the strange and unenviable predicament of not having at all 
calculated on what must have been the very principal and most 
essential parts of the said plot! The death and resurrection of 
Jesusare leading and indispensable facts in their supposed scheme: 
and yet, in their own narrative, they are made to appear as 
neither apprehending the one nor anticipating the other; but 
as by the one disappointed and overwhelmed with grief, and by 
the other confounded with unexpected joy!* Can anything be 
conceived more strikingly indicative of “simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity,’” than such avowals? Can it by any one be supposed 
that they who wrote thus really had, after all, as a part of their 
plot, a pretended resurrection ? 

A further manifestation of simple-hearted candour is to be 
found in the manner in which they record their own faults. 
This they do with the most unaffected naiveté, with every pos- 
sible symptom of undissembling artlessness and honesty. Thus, 
we have their unworthy disputes among themselves about pre- 
cedence and superiority in the kingdom of their Master, accord- 
ing to their mistaken conceptions of it; and these disputes at 
such seasons, and in such circumstances as render them beyond 
measure unfeeling and unseemly. We have Peter’s worldly 
conceptions, and his Lord’s severe rebuke of them.* We have 
the ambitious petition of the two sons of Zebedee, and the 
resentment of the rest at their selfishness and presumption.» We 
have the hasty passion, and persecuting zeal of James and John, 
when they were for bringing fire from heaven to consume the 
inhabitants of the Samaritan village who refused to receive their 
Master. We have their unbelieving forgetfulness of His mira- 
culous works, their weak conjectures and surmises about the 
meaning of some of His words, and their timid and culpable 
distrust in times of difficulty. We have, above all, the sad 
fall of Simon Peter, in the thrice-repeated denial of his Mas- 
ter, recorded with every circumstance of detail that can aggra- 
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vate its dastardly guilt!’ We have the sleeping of the three 
disciples during their Master’s agony in the garden; their all 
forsaking Him and taking flight on His apprehension by his ene- 
mies there.? These, and various other particulars that might 
be added, are related with every possible indication of a sincerity 
to which concealment and disguise were strangers. Throughout 
the entire history, indeed, there is a pervading character of 
such sincerity. That reader must be an utter stranger to the 
principles of what I may call moral criticism, meaning by the 
designation the discernment of character in human writings; as 
well as a stranger to all that merits the name of candour, who 
does not grant this, and grant it strongly. There is nothing 
whatever of the measured, circumspect, calculating caution and 
carefulness of imposture; not the remotest symptom of any 
apprehensive jealousy of being misunderstood; no monitory 
notices; no disclaimers of this or the other meaning that 
might possibly be put upon their words; but the most unem- 
barrassed ease of conscious truth, which tells things as they are, 
which does not encumber itself with anticipations of possible or 
probable consequence, with forecasting and removing objections, 
and with endeavours to reconcile the reader’s mind to what 
might be doubted as extraordinary, or refused as unpalatable. 
“Tt doth not appear that ever it came into the mind of these 
writers, to consider how this or the other action would appear 
to mankind, or what objections might be raised upon them. 
But without at all attending to this, they lay the facts before 
you, at no pains to think whether they may appear credible or 
not. If the reader will not believe their testimony, there is no 
help for it. They tell the truth, and attend to nothing else. 
Surely, this looks like sincerity, and that they published nothing 
to the world but what they believed themselves.” ° 

There is another thing about the historians of the Gospel 
which has many a time struck my own mind as exceedingly 
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remarkable, and which I do not think has had the prominence of 
notice given it to which it appears entitled. J refer to the 
entire absence of those passions and emotions, or rather, I ought 
to say, of the free expression of them, which the scenes and 
actions they record are, from their nature, fitted to awaken. I 
have often been astonished at this, as one of the most extraor- 
dinary peculiarities of their narratives. Let me explain what I 
mean, taking the least remarkable exemplifications of it first. 

Observe, then, how much there is in their narratives that 
is marvellous, fitted to overwhelm the mind with amazement. 
Yet there is almost a total absence of the natural utterance of 
wonder! Jn one or two instances, it is mentioned, as a matter 
of historical fact, that astonishment was the effect, on themselves 
or on other spectators, of the actions of their Master. But 
even that is related with their usual perfect simplicity. We 
have nowhere any of the exclamations of surprise, the calls for 
attention, the eulogies of what is specially striking ; none, in a 
word, of what I may call points of admiration, soliciting the 
reader’s notice, demanding the pause of admiring thoughtfulness. 
In all this impostors usually abound. They are ever fearful 
lest their readers should allow any circumstance to pass, without 
giving it its due measure of special observation. They are ever 
craving his attention, tellmg him when and why, and how much 
he should admire, and interlarding their narrative with excla- 
mations of wonderment. 

But there is something still stranger than this; the absence 
of the emotions of passion on occasions, when, if they had 
human sensibilities at all, it is utterly inconceivable that they 
should not have been the subjects of excitement, and that even 
to the uttermost. As an exemplification of what I mean, take 
the narrative of their Master’s sufferings. They had attended 
Him constantly for successive years. They had witnessed, 
during all that intercourse, the unblemished excellences of His 
character, its perfect and attractive loveliness—‘* holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners.”* They had experienced much 
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of His kindness themselves, and had seen that kindness mani- 
fested to others in innumerable acts of power, by which an 
incalculable profusion of good was dispensed around Him, while 
He “ went about,” day after day, making the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, the lame to walk, the maimed to be whole, the 
paralytic to be sound in body, and the lunatic in mind, and 
even, at times, the dead to live. They had seen— 

Goodwill to man, and zeal for God, 

His every thought engross. 
Their attachment to Him was tender and strong. Yet, when 
they come to describe His sufferings, to set Him before us in the 
most touching scenes of agony ; when they bring Him to Geth- 
semane, and to Calvary ; when they tell us of His bodily and 
mental anguish, in all its variety and intensity ; how perfectly, 
how inimitably, I had almost said, and with truth I may say, 
how unnaturally simple! Read as a specimen, Luke xxii. 
40-46. 

The narrative of the same incidents by the other Evangelists, 
is quite the same in character. There are no outbursts of 
sorrow ; no wailings of pity ; not even the slightest utterance of 
sympathy! Even when He dies, there is a simple “ unvarnished 
tale” of the facts; no expression of woe, when He “ bows His 
head and yields up the ghost;”* no attempt to interest and 
stir the feelings of the reader, to awaken his concern, either for 
the Sufferer Himself, or for them under a bereavement and loss 
so overwhelming ! 

Nor is the wonder yet at its height. It rises still higher, 
when we consider the sufferings inflicted on Him by the hands of 
men. They relate the treachery of Judas, of his being pointed 
out as the traitor at the paschal table; of his bargaining with 
the chief priests and elders for the paltry bribe of “ thirty pieces 
of silver ;” of his betraying their Lord with the kiss of pretended 
friendship ; and of his subsequently hanging himself in despair. 
They relate the scenes of the council and the pretorium ; of the 
suborning of false witnesses; of the unjust sentence; of the 
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shame and spitting; of the taunts and revilings; the words 
and the acts of insult and cruelty; the crown of thorns; the 
reed and the purple robe ; the mockery of homage ; the smiting 
and buffeting; the scourging, and the bearing of the cross. 
They conduct Him to Golgotha. But no description is attempted 
of the pain inflicted by the driving of the nails through His 
hands and His feet, or the suspension of His body, when thus 
transfixed, on the accursed tree. ‘ It was the third hour, and 
they crucified Him,’’! is the brief and simple record. 

The sight of dying agonies is many a time enough to melt 
to compassionate relentings, even the sternest bosoms. Malice 
itself finds it difficult to withstand the subduing influence. How 
inveterate and infuriated the malice must have been, of those 
who could pour out their reproaches, mockeries, and sarcasms 
on the suffering Son of man; who could insult His dying agonies, 
and, while they were inhumanly torturing His body, do what 
they could to break His heart! How base and heartless the 
ingratitude, which could thus treat one, whose entire public 
life had been a scene of self-denying and unremitting benevo- 
lence! How hardened the insensibility to all true excellence, 
such conduct towards Him whom none of them could “ ever 
convict of sin’”’*—and who, they could not, in their consciences, 
deny, “had done nothing amiss!”® And yet, how do the 
friends and followers, the warmly attached disciples of this 
injured “ man of sorrows,” * whom not even the anguish of His 
last sufferings, nor all the meekness of unresisting and unresent- 
ing submission, could protect from insult. and mockery—how do 
they relate His wrongs? “Then were there two thieves 
crucified with Him,” etc.® Try if you can, to make this more 
simple. No epithets of indignant feeling thrown in by the 
way; no bitter execrations; no “railing for railing ;”® no 
imprecations of divine vengeance, nor even hinted anticipations 
of it; not so much as a single escaping expression of their own 
affectionate regard to one who was thus unworthily requited by 
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the thankless and infatuated “children of his people ;” not even 
an indication of the sentiments they entertained about Him, or 
the state of their hearts towards Him! They deliver their 
narrative of facts, like neutral persons, whose one and only 
concern was to give a correct account of “ the things which 
they had seen and heard.”* They leave the record to make its 
own impression. They neither bespeak the favour of the 
reader, nor, in any way, dictate or anticipate his judgment. 

I need not say this is not the manner of impostors. It is, 
in every view of it, the reverse. But this is not enough. We 
go further, much further. It is not only not the manner of 
impostors; it is not the manner of men. ‘There is something 
in it altogether diverse from what the ordinary constitution of 
human nature would have led us to anticipate. It is more than 
a mere indication of historical truth. It is a proof of their 
having been, while they wrote, the subjects of an influence 
superior to that of their own natural passions, affections, and 
tendencies. In the circumstances in which they were placed, 
it may truly and emphatically be said of them, they wrote as 
never man wrote. ‘There is, in the entire style of their narra- 
tive, in the respects which have just been mentioned, something 
altogether superhuman. Just imagine them to have written 
under the unrestrained feelings of their own hearts—the uncon- 
trolled tendencies of their nature. I can, in that case, conceive 
of nothing so unnatural as their nature must have been; of no 
hearts so utterly steeled and callous to all nature’s sensibilities. 
And, therefore, | can conceive of nothing so unlikely as that 
they should have written as they have done. But, on the con- 
trary, suppose them to have composed their narratives under 
divine superintendence and control. In that case all is, in the 
highest degree possible, congruous, seemly, beautiful. 

First of all:—We are instantly and strongly sensible how 
incongruous it would have been that men, writing under divine 
dictation, “as they were moved by the Holy Spirit,”* should 
have appeared giving way to the impulses of their own passions, 
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and giving indulgence to their own personal and private feel- 
ings; yielding to those emotions of resentful indignation, or even 
of grief and sympathy, which the facts and scenes related by 
them might naturally have drawn forth. 

And further :—By the restraint laid upon them, important 
ends were to be served. The Gospel history was not to be a 
record of what they felt, but simply of what they saw and heard, 
and were qualified to attest. What they were to communicate 
was information of facts. “ That which was from the beginning,”’? 
etc. And the facts which they thus related were to be left to 
produce their own effects, under the influence of the same Spirit 
by whose inspiration they were infallibly remembered and 
recorded. Not only was it a matter of comparatively little 
moment, what their feelings were on this and the other occasion ; 
but it was of essential consequence that the expression of them 
should not be mixed up with the facts and truths recorded. 
These, as I have said, were to be left to their own native and 
appropriate influence. Nothing was to be said on the part of 
the narrators, which might, as it were, set the tune to the 
emotions and sympathies of others. In recording the facts no 
attempts were to be made to work upon the feelings; that no 
ground might be given, in regard to such feelings as were 
awakened, for ascribing them to the skill of the historian in 
appealing to and touching them, and to the mere contagion of 
tenderness. The pathos of the narrator was not to get the 
credit. It was to belong to his narrative alone, to the facts ; not 
to his manner of telling them. This is evidently as it ought to 
be. But to me it appears far from easy to be accounted for, on 
the supposition of the writers having been left entirely to the 
natural impulses of their own minds. 

And great additional strength is imparted to this view of 
the matter, by the consideration that in this respect, the narra- 
tors are all alike. Assuredly they were not all men of the very 
same constitutional or educational temperament. We might, 
by a stretch of the possible, have imagined one, of no very acute 
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natural sensibilities, composing such a narrative without infusing 
into it any of the meltings of sympathy, or interspersing it with 
such involuntary bursts of indignation and reprehension, as the 
different incidents of his narrative were calculated to draw forth. 
But how shall we account for its being thus with them all ? 
One of the four at least was, characteristically, a man of love. 
And yet in the narrative of John, there is the very same sim- 
plicity and unimpassioned detail, as in those of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, of whom I do not insinuate that they were deficient 
in the sensibilities of either nature or grace. I select the “ dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved,’”’* merely for the sake of illustration. 
There is a topic still remaining, which demands some little 
notice before taking up that branch of the internal evidence 
deduced from the doctrinal and practical contents of the New 
Testament ; namely, that description of proof which arises from 
the harmony of the writers among themselves: and this har- 
mony taken in connection with such apparent discrepancies 
which, while closer investigation shews them to be capable of 
reconciliation, set out of the question every suspicion of collu- 
sion; seeming diversities, with substantial agreement. The 
agreement shews truth ; the apparent diversities, that they were 
neither in consultation nor mere copyists one from another. 
Truth is always consistent. It could not be truth other- 
wise. Contraries cannot both be true. But truth, although 
always consistent in reality, is not always so in appearance. 
Two testimonies, when taken each of them singly, may wear all 
the appearance of honest simplicity; but when first looked at 
together, they may, in some particulars, seem at variance—per- 
plexingly at variance. Now in no case can there well be a 
more satisfactory evidence of truth than when, on the first aspect, 
there appears incongruity such as we are at a loss to reconcile ; 
but when upon a more close and attentive examination, light 
breaks in upon the obscurity. We discover links of harmony ; 
the appearance of contradiction gives way in proportion as 
investigation advances. And at length the two accounts are 
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seen to be in perfect concord. This is sometimes finely and 
strikingly exemplified in the skilful cross-questioning of witnesses. 
‘When in the depositions of several witnesses,” says Dr. Pye 
Smith, “ referring to a multitude of small particulars, contradic- 
tion appears on a superficial survey, but that contradiction 
vanishes, and the different accounts are found to agree when 
brought under a penetrating and rigorous review ; it is univer- 
sally looked upon as one of the most satisfactory evidences of 
truth in testimony, and integrity in character.” 

I might here enlarge on the general harmony so strikingly 
observable among the Scripture writers, in doctrines, in morals, 
in prophetic statements, in historical details. The great prin- 
ciples, and even the minutest articles of doctrine, are invariably 
the same, no one ever controverting the opinions of a prede- 
cessor. At times (just as in regard to testimony) there may be 
the appearance of difference ; nay, even of contrariety. But a 
fair and candid examination of the passages brings out of the 
seeming inconsistency a most perfect and beautiful agreement ; 
the one confirming and strengthening the sentiment of the 
other. I do not know a finer exemplification of this, than the 
well-known statements of the Apostles Paul and James on the 
fundamental article of Justification." 

The same might be said respecting the principles and 
precepts of morality. There are no contradictory theories of 
ethics. All the writers maintain the same principles, and apply 
them in the same way. And as to prophecy, when does any 
one of the many prophets predict what is inconsistent with the 
foretellings of another? When we consider, indeed, the distant 


1 On this example, the reader is referred to Dr. Wardlaw’s two sermons on 
Justification by Faith, and Justification by Works ; in his volume of “ Miscellan- 
eous Discourses.” In the second especially, attention is directed to one of the most 
interesting exemplifications that could well be produced, of what may be called re- 
condite harmony while there is verbal diversity ; meaning by recondite, not that when 
the right principle of harmony is got hold of, the harmony itself is difficult of appre- 
hension ; bat only, that the words are apt to produce the impression of difference ; 
while the “ comparing of spiritual things with spiritual,’ shews that the difference 
is in the words only, not at all in the sense: the two Apostles speaking the same 
thing, and each establishing the positions of the other. 
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periods from one another in which the different prophets lived, 
together with the extent of variety of their field of visions, both 
as to the countries and the times comprehended in it; the one- 
ness of the scheme of prophecy cannot fail to appear a very 
remarkable circumstance. They do not borrow from one another. 
They utter their predictions in various styles of both plain and 
figurative language. Those predictions relate to events that are 
to happen through all nations, to the close of time. Yet there 
is no jarring. The entire scheme, in all its parts, principal and 
subordinate, is in complete and wonderful harmony. It seems 
impossible to account for such things on any other ground than 
their having spoken and written under the influence of the same 
Divine Spirit. How otherwise could minds so diversified in 
their idiosyncrasies, in circumstances so different, and at times 
so distant, have produced a whole at once so various and so 
uniform, so extensive, so complicated, and yet so perfectly one ? 

At present, however, we have, in a special manner, to do 
with the harmony of the statements given by the historians of 
the New Testament, especially of the writers of the narratives 
of the life of Christ. On some points they have been conceived 
to have given statements inconsistent with one another. Let 
us attend a little to the charge, 

There are certain principles laid down on the subject by 
Dr. Paley, which, while we admit them to be just as far as they 
go, we yet cannot regard as going far enough. “I know not 
a more rash or unphilosophical conduct of the understanding 
than to reject the substance of a story by reason of some 
diversity in the circumstances with which it is related. The 
usual character of human testimony is substantial truth under 
circumstantial variety. This is what the daily experience of 
courts of justice teaches. When the accounts of a transaction 
come from the mouths of different witnesses, it is seldom that it 
is not possible to pick out apparent or real inconsistencies 
between them. ‘These inconsistencies are studiously displayed 
by an adverse pleader, but oftentimes with little impression on 
the minds of the judges. On the contrary, a close and minute 
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agreement induces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud. 
When written histories touch upon the same scenes of action, 
the comparison almost always affords ground for a like reflection. 
Numerous, and sometimes important, varieties present them- 
selves; not seldom also, absolute and final contradictions. Yet 
neither the one nor the other are deemed sufficient to shake the 
credibility of the main fact. The embassy of the Jews to 
deprecate the execution of Claudius’s order to place his statue 
in the temple, Philo places in harvest, Josephus in seed-time, 
both contemporary writers. No reader is led, by this incon- 
sistency, to doubt whether such an embassy was sent, or 
whether such an order was given. Our own history supplies 
examples of the same kind. In the account of the Marquis of 
Argyll’s death, in the reign of Charles II., we have a very 
remarkable contradiction. Lord Clarendon relates that he was 
condemned to be hanged, which was performed on the same 
day. On the contrary, Burnet, Wodrow, Heath, Echard, concur 
in stating that he was beheaded; and that he was condemned 
upon the Saturday and executed on the Monday. Was any 
reader of English history ever sceptic enough to raise from hence 
a question whether the Marquis of Argyll was executed or not ? 
Yet this ought to be left in uncertainty, according to the 
principles on which the Christian history has sometimes been 
attacked.’’* 

The principles thus laid down are correct and important, as 
far as concerns the credit due, on ordinary grounds, to facts 
recorded by uninspired narrators. They proceed upon the sup- 
position of there being truth, to a greater or less degree, in the 
allegation of existing discrepancies in the narratives of the 
Evangelists. And it certainly is of no little consequence that 
by those who question the inspiration of these writers, it should 
be borne in mind that by so doing, even were it done success- 
fully, they do not get rid of the reality of the facts. The facts 
may be true, irrespective of inspiration. And they may be 
substantially correct, even supposing the existence of certain 
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varieties in the statements of them. What has happened in 
other histories without affecting their general credibility, might 
happen in this. On that point, the instances adduced by Paley 
are strong and conclusive. It must be manifest, however, that 
when the histories lay claim to inspiration, everything of the 
nature of real inconsistency is incompatible with such a claim. 
Inspiration and contradiction are mutually destructive of each 
other. When Philo represents an event as happening in harvest 
which Josephus places in seed-time, we may not feel the 
difference sufficient to unsettle our confidence in the general 
credit due to their respective histories. Neither do we feel our 
general confidence greatly impaired in either Clarendon or 
Burnet, by the still more extraordinary contradiction as to both 
the nature of Argyll’s sentence and the time of its execution. 
Far less do we, in either of the two cases, deem ourselves 
warranted to question the general facts about which there exist 
the circumstantial diversities of statement. But surely, with 
these existing diversities, we do feel that we are precluded 
from admitting the possibility of Philo and Josephus in the one 
case, or of Clarendon and Burnet in the other, having written 
their histories, respectively, under divine direction. That 
direction must, as to facts, be uniform. Style and manner may 
differ, facts cannot. The events referred to must have taken 
place at either the one time or the other, in either the one way 
or the other. The former could not happen both in harvest 
and seed-time ; nor could Argyll be put to death by both hang- 
ing and beheading, or die both on the day of his sentence and 
two days after. The Divine Spirit could not be imagined to 
have dictated both the statements. Had one Evangelist stated 
that the band that seized Jesus “ led him away to Annas first,’’? 
and another stated as explicitly that they led him first to 
Caiaphas; had one affirmed him to have been crucified on 
Friday and to have risen on the first day of the week, and 
another affirmed him to have been crucified on the Saturday 
and to have risen on the second day of the week, we might still 
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have retained our faith in the facts of his having been led 
before the two high priests, and of his having been crucified 
and having risen; but assuredly we could never have believed 
in the inspiration of those who thus differed as to such material 
facts. Jesus promised his Spirit to his Apostles, for this express 
purpose, among others, to enable them “ by bringing all things 
to their remembrance,”* to give an infallibly faithful record of 
what he himself did and taught, and suffered; such a record as 
that their readers should not, with regard to any one article, be 
left to depend on the mere accuracy of the narrator’s unaided 
memory, but should have absolutely assured certainty that every 
thing was said, and done, and suffered precisely as by them 
related. This Spirit is one. If he thus superintended the 
memories of the eye-witnesses, so as to preserve them from error ; 
it is impossible that in their respective representations there 
should be any real discrepancy. Ido not say any material or 
essential discrepancy, but any real discrepancy whatever. I can- 
not fancy the same Divine Spirit preserving them from great, but 
allowing them to fall into little errors, “ bringing to their 
remembrance’’ any one thing differently from the way in which 
it actually happened to the memory of one in one way, and to 
that of another in another way. 

It should not be forgotten, at the same time, that the 
narratives of the Evangelists are more of the nature of memoirs, 
containing select. incidents, exhibitions of character, statements 
and evidences of truth, than of full, formal, regular histories. 
And, in harmony with this view of their compositions, the 
principal source of seeming discrepancies amongst them will be 
found to be in omissions, that is, in the circumstance of certain 
particulars being stated in the narrative of one that are not 
introduced in those of the others. In consequence of this, there 
come to be particular incidents, about whose precise times and 
relative positions we feel ourselves at a loss. In some cases 
this has given rise to a different arrangement by different har- 
monizers. ‘The difficulty too, is, in more instances than one, 
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increased by the circumstance that even the same Evangelist 
does not always, in the recording of incidents, keep closely by 
the order of time, but sets down particular occurrences according 
to suggestive associations of one thing with another. The 
more closely and carefully, however, the narratives have been 
examined and collated, the more have difficulties, which seemed 
serious, given way and vanished. This should go far to satisfy 
us, that if, in a few instances there are difficulties still remain- 
ing, it is imputable to the necessarily desultory style of the 
narratives, and to the frequent want thence arising of con- 
necting links. The diversity is no greater than was necessary 
to take off the appearance of collusion: it is not at all such as 
to affect the credit of their testimony. And, supposing the 
question asked :—Why were the narratives such as to occasion 
any difficulty at all? We reply :— , 

1. This is not the proper question. The proper question 
is, taking the narratives as we find them:—Are the existing 
difficulties at all such as to affect their credibility? We affirm, 
that, so far from this being the case, we hold them as contribut- 
ing not a little to the establishment of their truth. 

2. Had there been a perfect correspondence, verbal and 
circumstantial, among all the writers, in all the detail of facts, 
infidels would have been the first to discover how much the 
evidence of truthfulness was thereby invalidated; from the ground 
thus afforded for the surmise of confederacy and concert, in the 
concocting and getting up of the narratives. 

By way of illustration of the practical application of these 
principles, our time not admitting of our going through the 
entire narrative and applymg this to every appearance of 
diversity, we may select the one that has in it the greatest 
amount of difficulty: the account by the different Evangelists 
of our Lord’s resurrection. It is here that discrepancies have, 
more than in any other part of the narratives, been alleged to 
exist, and to be irreconcilable. It has, as might be expected, 
been subjected, many a time, to very close scrutiny; and by 
such scrutiny the harmony has been made out to be singularly 
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complete. Different harmonizers may not all have adopted, at 
every turn, the very same principle of reconciliation. But so 
much the better. If even on different principles, a fair case, a 
case not requiring any extra or unreasonable suppositions or 
strainings, can be made out, we are left at liberty to choose 
between them. Any slight difficulty which we may perceive to 
remain, only suggests the conclusion, that, to complete the con- 
catenation of the facts, we need only some little omitted connect- 
ing link. To shew that there is no real contrariety,' I venture 
the following harmony of the narratives of this event :— 

1. There was a number of women, who engaged to go to 
the sepulchre on the morning of the first day of the week, some 
of whom are named, and some not.” How many had concerted 
to be at the sepulchre, is uncertain. But they came at different 
times; in different companies; perhaps, too, by different ways ; 
and had different visions and messages. 

2. The two Marys and Salome set out very early, before 
the rest, “to view the sepulchre ; ’’* 
companions. * 

3. While they were on their way to the tomb thus early, 
Jesus rose, as related.° 

4, The angel who “rolled back the stone and sat upon it,” 
having for a time disappeared, Mary Magdalene, perceiving the 
stone rolled away, and ignorant of the circumstances about the 
guard, left Salome and the other Mary, and ran to tell Peter 
and John.® 

5. During her absence, her two companions entered the 
sepulchre, and saw the vision of an angel.’ 

6. On Mary Magdalene’s information, Peter and John ran 
together to the tomb; passed Mary and Salome at a little 
distance ; Mary Magdalene following after the two disciples. ® 


intending to wait for their 


1 See the harmonies of Doddridge, Macknight, Dr. Smith (in his Sermon on the 
Evidences) and others. 
2 Mark xvi. 1. Luke xxiv. 10. Compare especially Luke xxiii. 55, 56, with 
Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. 3 Mark xvi. 1. John xx. 1. 
* Matt. xxviii. 1. 5 Matt. xxviii. 2, etc. 6 John xx. 2. 
7 Mark xvi. 5-9. 8 John xx. 4-11. 
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7. Mary Magdalene was then left alone, and saw the angels 
and Jesus, and had the conversations with them.? 

8. Jesus left Mary Magdalene suddenly, and appeared to 
the other Mary and Salome.’ 7 

9. The sepulchre was thus for a time left solitary. Joanna 
and her companions arrived at it. And the scene takes place, 
recorded by Luke.* The only difficulty here, the only thing 
requiring to be admitted to give harmony to the accounts is 
this: That there were two different appearances of angels, and 
that Matthew and Mark record the first, and Luke the second. 

10. Some of this company ran to the city.* The 10th and 
11th verses must be considered as general, and, including the 
different informations to the same purpose, received im succession 
by the Apostles. 

11. On the intelligence of Joanna, Peter went a second 
time to the sepulchre. This time by himself. ° 

12. In his return from it, he had the interview with Jesus, 
referred to by Paul. °® 

13. The two disciples who went to Emmaus, had set out, it 
would appear, before any messengers had brought tidings of the 
Lord himself having been seen. All that they had heard hav- 
ing been of the vision or visions of angels.’ 

14, After the two disciples had left, the two Marys and 
Salome arrived, either separately, or having again met, and 
communicated this further intelligence, of their having “ seen 
the Lord.” | 

15. Peter then followed them, bringing the same intelli- 
gence, that he tuo had seen their risen Master. 

16. Meantime, while these things were passing in Jerusalem, 
Jesus appeared to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. *® 
And when he had discovered Himself to them, and left them in 
amazement and joy, they returned to the city and to their 
brethren with their report. 


t John xx. 11-13, compared with Mark xvi. 9. 
2 Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. 3 Luke xxiv, 3-8. 4 Luke xxiv. 9, 28. 
5 Luke xxiv. 12. $1 Cor. xv. 5. Tuketxxiv, 34) 
7 Luke xxiv. 22, 23, 24. 8 Luke xxiv. 13, etc. 
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17. While the brethren were comparing this and other 
communications,’ Jesus himself made his appearance in the 
midst of them.” . 

Subsequent appearances are not difficult of adjustment. Nor 
do I pretend to affirm, that the account I have just given of 
preceding ones is entirely free of difficulty. But there is nothing 
in it that is unnatural or strained, nor any supplementary 
matter supposed, which is, to a candid mind, extravagant or 
unreasonable. It is enough to convince us, that with a very 
little further knowledge of the details, with a single additional 
link or two in the chain of circumstances, all would be plain. 

Closely connected with the evidence arising from real agree- 
ment in the midst of apparent discrepancy, is that which is 
derived from what are denominated “ undesigned coincidences.’’* 
This argument has in it great force and conclusiveness. It 
stands thus :— 

We have a history, or rather, like the evangelical narra- 
tives, Memoirs of “the Acts of the Apostles.” The book is 
principally, though not exclusively, occupied with the travels 
and labours of Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. We have at 
the same time, in the New Testament Canon, thirteen letters, 
purporting to have been written to different Christian societies 
and individuals by that Apostle. Of these letters the genuine- 
ness is established by a variety and amount of external evidence, 
greater and more conclusive than can be produced in support 
of the genuineness of any other ancient writings whatever. 
They are quoted as his, in the times immediately following, by 
numerous writers; from whom we know that then they were 
received as undisputedly genuine. They are appealed to by 
both friends and foes, and by the heretical as well as the ortho- 
dox. Contending sects equally made their appeal to them ; no 
one questioning their authorship, howsoever they might differ 
about their interpretation and contents. Of some others of the 


1 Luke xxiv. 32-35. 2? Luke xxiv. 36-44. 
3 Finely illustrated by Paley in his Hore Pauline; an admirable supplement 
to his Evidences of Christianity, 
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canonical books the genuineness was for a time disputed: but 
respecting these there never was any doubt. They were 
among the éuorcyotuea,s No ancient writing, attested as these 
were, was ever questioned. And there were in the first century, 
when these writings beyond all question existed, no forgeries 
under the name of their author. But, although the genuineness 
of these epistles is thus made out on the strongest grounds of 
external evidence, the argument I am now about to notice is 
one quite independent of all such proof. It is strictly internal. 
It allows you to suppose, if you will, the book of the Acts and 
the thirteen epistles to be writings that have been recently dis- 
covered “in the library of the Escurial,” or anywhere else ; and 
‘to have come to our hands destitute of any extrinsic or colla- 
teral evidence whatever.’’ Here before us are the several writ- 
ings. The incidental or undesigned coincidences are discovered 
on comparing them together. And they mutually afford proofs 
of the authenticity of both. These coincidences are multifarious 
and striking; some of them in no ordinary degree interesting. 

For the sake of giving a clear conception of what is meant 
by them, I select one; or rather, I take: the first which occurs 
in Dr. Paley’s volume. The introduction and conclusion of the 
volume give a clear and full view of the argument in its prin- 
ciples. Its conclusiveness, however, necessarily rests on the 
intermediate instances which form the material on which the 
principles are made to work, and without which they could lead 
to no solid conclusion. 

The instance I take for exemplification of the general nature 
of this material, is Rom. xv. 25. ‘ But now I go unto Jeru- 
salem,” ete. 

In this quotation, three distinct circumstances are stated— 
a contribution in Macedonia for the relief of the Christians in 
Jerusalem ; a contribution in Achaia for the same purpose ; and 
an intended journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. These circum- 
stances are stated as taking place at the same time, and that to 
be the time when the epistle was written. Now, let us inquire 
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whether we can find these circumstances elsewhere; and whether, 
if we do find them, they meet together in respect of date. 
Turn to Acts xx. 2, 3—“ When he had gone over those parts,” 
(viz. Macedonia), etc. From this passage, compared with the 
account of St. Paul’s travels, given before, and from the sequel 
of the chapter, it appears, that upon St. Paul’s second visit to 
the peninsula of Greece, his intention was, when he should leave 
the country, to proceed from Achaia directly by sea to Syria 
(‘‘ when he was about to sail into Syria”); but that, to avoid 
the Jews, who were lying in wait to intercept him in his route, 
he so far changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia, 
embark at Philippi, and pursue his voyage from thence toward 
Jerusalem. Here, therefore, is a journey to Jerusalem ; but 
not a syllable of any contribution. And, as St. Paul had taken 
several journeys to Jerusalem before, and one also immediately 
after his first visit to the peninsula of Greece,’ it cannot from 
hence be collected in which of these visits the epistle was 
written, or, with certainty, that it was written in either. The 
silence of the historian who professes to have been with St. 
Paul at the time,” concerning any contribution, might lead us 
to look out for some different journey, or might induce us perhaps 
to question the consistency of the two records, did not a very 
accidental reference, in another part of the same history, afford 
us sufficient ground to believe that this silence was omission, 
When St. Paul made his reply before Felix to the accusations 
of Tertullus, he alleged, as was natural, that neither the errand 
which brought him to Jerusalem, nor his conduct whilst he 
remained there, merited the calumnies with which the Jews had 
aspersed him. ‘ Now, after many years (¢.e. of absence) I 
came to bring alms to my nation and offerings,” etc.* This 
mention of alms and offerings certainly brings the narrative in 
the Acts nearer to an accordancy with the epistle: yet no one, 
I am persuaded, will suspect that this clause was put into St. 
Paul’s defence, either to supply the omission in the preceding 
narrative, or with any view to such accordancy. 


1 Acts xviii, 21 “2 Acts xx. 5, 6. 3 Acts xxiv. 17-19. 
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After all, nothing is yet said or hinted concerning the place 
of the contribution ; nothing concerning Macedonia and Achaia. 
Turn therefore to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xvi. 
1-4, and you have St. Paul delivering the following directions :— 
“ Now concerning the collection for the saints,” etc. In this 
passage, we find a contribution, carrying on at Corinth the 
capital of Achaia, for the Christians at Jerusalem. We find 
also a hint given of the possibility of St. Paul himself going 
up to Jersualem after he had paid his visit into Achaia. But 
this is spoken of, rather as a possibility than as any settled 
intention ; for his first thought was :—‘* Whomsoever you shall 
appoint by your letters, him will I send to bring your liberality 
unto Jersualem ;” and he adds :—“ That ye may bring me on 
my journey whithersoever I go.”? This epistle purports to 
have been written after St. Paul had been at Corinth; for it 
refers throughout to what he had done and said amongst them 
while he was there. The expression, therefore, “‘ When I come,” 
must relate to a second visit, against which visit the contribution 
spoken of was desired to be in readiness. 

But, though the contribution in Achaia be expressly men- 
tioned, nothing is here said concerning any contribution in 
Macedonia. Turn, therefore, in the third place, to 2 Cor. viii. 
1-4, and you will discover the particular which remains to be 
sought for :—‘* Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit,” etc. To 
which add chap. ix. 2, “ I know the forwardness of your mind, 
for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was 
ready a year ago.” In this epistle, we find St. Paul advanced 
as far as Macedonia, upon that second visit to Corinth which he 
promised in his former epistle. We find also, in the passages now 
quoted from it, that a contribution was going on in Macedonia 
at the same time with, or very soon following, the contribu- 
tion which was made in Achaia; but for whom the contribution 
was made, does not appear in this epistle at all; that information 
must be supplied from the first epistle. 

Here, therefore, at length, but fetched from three different 
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writings, we have obtained the three several circumstances we 
inquired after, and which the Epistle to the Romans brings 
together, viz., a contribution in Achaia for the Christians of 
Jerusalem ; a contribution in Macedonia for the same; and an 
approaching journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. We have these 
circumstances, each, by some hint in the passage in which it is 
mentioned, or by the date of the writing in which the passage 
occurs, fixed to a particular time; and we have that time turn- 
ing out, upon examination, to be in all the same, namely, towards 
the close of St. Paul’s second visit to the peninsula of Greece. 
This is an instance of conformity beyond the possibility, I will 
venture to say, of random writings to produce. I also assert, 
that it is in the highest degree improbable that it should have 
been the effect of contrivance or design. The imputation of 
design amounts to this, that the forger of the Epistle to the 
Romans inserted in it the passage upon which our observations 
are founded, for the purpose of giving colour to his forgery by 
the appearance of conformity with other writings which were 
then extant. I reply, in the first place, that if he did this to 
countenance his forgery, he did it for the purpose of an argu- 
ment that would not strike one reader in ten thousand. Coin- 
cidences so circuitous as this answer not the ends of forgery ; 
are seldom, I believe, attempted by it. In the second place, I 
observe, that he must have had the Acts of the Apostles and 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians before him at the time. In 
the Acts of the Apostles (that part of the Acts which relates to 
this period), he would have found the journey to Jerusalem ; 
but nothing about the contribution. In the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he would have found a contribution going on in 
Achaia for the Christians of Jerusalem, and a distant hint of 
the possibility of a journey; but nothing concerning a contri- 
bution in Macedonia. In the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he would have found a contribution in Macedonia 
accompanying that in Achaia; but no intimation for whom 
either was intended, and not a word about the journey. It 
was only by a close and attentive collation of the three writings 
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that he could have picked out the circumstances that are 
united by him in his epistle; and by a still more nice exa- 
mination, that he could have determined them to belong to the 
same period. 

In the third place, I remark, what diminishes very much 
the suspicion of fraud; how aptly and connectedly the mention 
of the circumstances in question, viz., the journey to Jerusalem, 
and the occasion of that journey, arises from the context: 
Is the passage in verses 25, 26, “like one foisted im for an 
extraneous purpose ? Does it not arise from what goes 
before, by a junction as easy as any example of writing 
upon real business can furnish. Could anything be more 
natural than that St. Paul, in writing to the Romans, should 
speak of the time when he hoped to visit them ; should mention 
the business which then detained him; and that he purposed 
to set forward on his journey to them, when that business was 
completed ?”’? 

I have given you Dr. Paley’s own statement of this instance. 
It is characterized by all his moderation of style and logical pre- 
cision. I have only to say of it, that his reasoning about it 
might almost have been spared; or his conclusion from it might 
have been enunciated in a tone of much greater decidedness 
and confidence. Who that had a remnant of either common 
sense or candour could ever imagine such coincidences to have 
been anything else than undesigned ? 

The most perfect agreement between letters bearing the 
name of an ancient author and a received biographical history 
of that author, does not of itself amount to any evidence of the 
credit due to either; because, 1. The history may have been 
compiled from the letters. Or, 2. The letters may have been 
fabricated out of the history. Or, 8. The history and the letters 
may have been founded on an authority common to both. 
Agreement is to be admitted as evidence of truth, just in as far as 
we can exclude these several suppositions. Now, in all of these 
cases, the agreement or conformity must be the effect of design ; 
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and the design must be apparent. In the first of the three 
cases, it is open and honest, not at all intended to be concealed. 
In either of the other two, there must be the consciousness of 
fraud. But in them all there is design; and vestiges of it 
cannot fail to appear. But of the present argument, unde- 
signedness constitutes the very essence. And the one example 
which has been adduced may suffice to shew, for itself and for 
all of a similar complexion, how utterly unsupposable is every 
idea of design. And it may further be noticed, that even from 
what to a superficial thinker might appear a deduction from 
its strength, it in reality derives an addition of force; namely, 
from the minuteness, the obliqueness, the circuitousness of the 
coincidence. This very subtlety gives to the proof no small 
proportion of its relevancy and conclusiveness. The examples, 
according as they partake of this reconditeness, become the 
further removed from the suspicion of contrivance, of affectation, 
of design. And it should not be forgotten, that it is one thing 
to be minute and another to be precarious; one thing to be 
unobserved, and another to be obscure; one thing to be cir- 
cuitous and oblique, and another to be forced, dubious, or 
fanciful. 

The whole argument is beautiful, and as sound in principle 
and satisfactory in conclusiveness, as beautiful. The observa- 
tion, indeed, may be regarded as next to a truism; for an 
argument, as an argument, can have no title to the designation 
of beautiful, unless as possessing soundness of conclusiveness. 
But an argument may be finely constructed, and look very 
specious, plausible, and, to the eye of the logician, attractive ; 
while, when minutely examined, there may be detected a lurk- 
ing fallacy, which renders it, the instant it is discovered, worth- 
less. We admire it no more. It goes for nothing. Just as a 
rich-looking blossom gives promise of fruit, and we count upon 
it, till it is found that there is a canker within which destroys 
the hope, and we dote upon it no longer. But in the argument 
before us there does not seem to be any fallacy or flaw. It is 
sound. It is a healthy blossom. It comes to fruit. 
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The following brief extract from the conclusion of Dr. 
Paley’s work will place it in a still clearer light. ‘“ When we 
take into our hands the letters which the suffrage and consent 
of antiquity have thus transmitted to us, the first thing that 
strikes our attention is the air of reality and business, as well as 
of seriousness and conviction, which pervades the whole. Let 
the sceptic read them. If he be not sensible of these qualities 
in them, the argument can have no weight with him. If he 
be; if he perceive, in almost every page, the language of a 
mind actuated by real occasions, and operating upon real cir- 
cumstances: I would wish it to be observed that the proof 
which arises from that perception is not to be deemed occult or 
imaginary, because it is incapable of being drawn out in words, 
or of being conveyed to the apprehensions of the reader in any 
other way than by sending him to the books themselves.” 

‘“ And here, in its proper place, comes in the argument 
which it has been our object to unfold. Paul’s epistles are 
connected with the history by their particularity, and by the 
numerous circumstances which are found in them. When we 
descend to an examination and comparison of these circum- 
stances, we not only observe the history and the epistles to be 
independent documents, unknown to, or at least unconsulted 
by each other, but we find the substance, and oftentimes very 
minute articles of the history recognised in the epistles, by 
allusions and references which can neither be imputed to 
design, nor, without a foundation in truth, be accounted for by 
accident; by hints and expressions, and single words dropping 
as it were fortuitously from the pen of the writer, or drawn 
forth, each by some occasion proper to the place in which it 
occurs, but widely removed from any view to consistency or 
agreement. These, we know, are effects which reality naturally 
produces, but which, without reality at the bottom, can hardly 
be conceived to exist.” 


“ And if it be true that we are in possession of the very letters 
which St. Paul wrote, let us consider what confirmation they 
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afford to the Christian history. In my opinion they substantiate 
the whole transaction. The great object of modern research is, 
to come at the epistolary correspondence of the times. Amidst 
the obscurities, the silence, or the contradictions of history, if a 
letter can be found, we regard it as the discovery of a land- 
mark, as that by which we can correct, adjust, or supply the 
imperfections and uncertainties of other accounts. One cause 
of the superior credit which is attributed to letters is this, that 
the facts which they disclose generally come out incidentally, 
and therefore without the design to mislead the public by false 
or exaggerated accounts. This may be applied to St. Paul’s 
epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. 
Nothing could be further from the intention of the writer than 
to record any part of his history. That his history was in fact 
made public by these letters, and has by the same means been 
transmitted to future ages, is a secondary and unthought of 
effect. The sincerity, therefore, of the Apostle’s declarations 
cannot reasonably be disputed; at least we are sure that it was 
not vitiated by any desire of setting himself off to the public at 
large. But these letters formed part of the muniments of 
Christianity, as much to be valued for their contents as for their 
originality. A more inestimable treasure the care of antiquity 
could not have sent down to us.” ? 

I satisfy myself, however, with laying before you the general 
principles of the argument, leaving it to yourselves to follow it 
out in its mteresting and instructive details, under this author’s 
guidance. 

And here I close this branch of evidence—that drawn from 
the manner, taking the term in its largest acceptation, of the 
New Testament writers. We shall now proceed to the other 
branch—the internal evidence from the matter or actual con- 
tents of the Book. | 


1 Paley’s Works, vol. ii. Horse Pauline, ch. xvi. 
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XIX.—EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. INTERNAL © 
EVIDENCE. THE MATTER OR CONTENTS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


WE offered a few observations formerly in introducing the 
general subject of the internal evidence, on the reasonableness 
of expecting to find this description of evidence in a revelation 
from God.’ Even to some portions of the evidence arising 
from the manner of the New Testament writers, the remarks 
referred are to a certain extent fairly applicable. But their chief 
application is to that which arises from the matter. If the 
book be at all its own witness, it must be so especially from 
the nature of its contents. There are objections, however, 
which meet us at our very entrance on this argument, of 
which it is necessary to dispose; and in disposing of them, 
the principles of the argument itself will unfold themselves. 

It is objected, how can you found any argument upon the 
nature of the contents of Revelation, when opinions exist, so 
numerous, so various, so contradictory, on the evidently previous 
question :—What these contents are ?—What are the precise 
character and amount of its peculiar discoveries ? The different 
ways, it is alleged, and alleged with seeming plausibility, in 
which the question is answered :—What does the Bible teach ? 
destroys the conclusiveness of any argument that can be con- 
structed on such a ground. The foundation is wanting till 
that question be settled. But plausible as this may seem, it is 
fallacious. 

1 See pp. 435, 436. 
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I readily admit that the entire force of the argument 
depends upon a correct conception of what Christianity is. This 
is self-evidently clear. Without at all determining for the pre- 
sent anything whatever as to the peculiar genius and leading 
characteristics of the Gospel, the general principle must be 
obvious to every mind. All argumentation, however specious, 
that does not proceed on a right conception of Christian 
doctrine and Christian precept must of course be fallacious. It 
rests on, and it supports a misconception. It has no foundation 
in truth. And upon the subject before us there has been a vast 
deal written that is thus destitute of a true basis; that has pro- 
ceeded on false or inadequate views—views in which the great 
leading characters of the Gospel, the fundamental verities of the 
Christian scheme, have been overlooked, mistaken, perverted, 
or mutilated. From this cause a vast deal of fine writing, and 
of ingenious if not solid reasoning, has been expended, not vainly 
only, but even perniciously. 

It is obvious that the general principle of the present argu- 
ment is not affected by the diversity of sentiment in question. 
The internal evidence of divinity in the contents of the New 
Testament, you must at once perceive, presupposes a just 
apprehension of what these contents are. The argument is 
founded on what Christianity is, not certainly on what Chris- 
tianity is not. Whatever it be that the New Testament teaches ; 
whatever be the system of doctrine which it reveals; it is that 
assuredly that must furnish the proofs. That men misconceive 
its nature, can never destroy this ground. It has, I doubt not, 
sometimes happened; at least the case is very readily supposable, 
that a philosopher has delivered a theory on some particular 
point of science with scientific precision, and that some admirer 
has undertaken to detail the said theory, and has held it forth 
as containing a remarkable exemplification of the genius, and 
skill, and characteristic peculiarities of its inventor; while it 
unfortunately turns out that the expositor and commentator has 
entirely misconceived some or all of its leading principles. 

Now, the reasonings of the expositor might be very inge- 
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nious, according to his view of the theory, and he might flatter 
himself he had made out a good and a strong case in favour of 
his Master; while all was fallacious, because all founded in 
mistake. But the mistake and the reasoning upon it would 
not at all prove that the true theory did not possess every 
mark of its author’s skill, and genius, and peculiar character. 
Its merits remain quite untouched by the misapprehensions of 
its expounder. These misapprehensions prove only his ignorance 
or inadvertency: they do not at all affect the theory itself. It 
may be, when rightly understood, in every respect worthy of its 
inventor. 

The observation may be further illustrated from nature. 
That is one of the volumes in which Deity makes Himself known. 
It contains, as has been already said, internal evidence in abun- 
dant variety, of the character of the Maker. The more exten- 
sive and accurate the investigations of science have become, the 
more surprisingly have the varieties of this evidence unfolded 
themselves. It surely can neither set aside, nor in the slightest 
degree invalidate, these proofs, that untutored savages may not 
have perceived them; or even that philosophers have, on some 
of the phenomena, held different theories as to the principles of 
explanation, or even as to some of the facts themselves to be 
explained. Their theories may be various, as to the appearance 
of nature, and the causes of these phenomena. But it is obvi- 
ous, that it is only from the true state of the case that the argu- 
ment can be legitimately drawn in regard to the marks of 
divine skill or goodness ; and that, if it be legitimately drawn 
from the truth, it cannot be shaken by error. To derive from 
anything else than the true state of things the argument for the © 
character of the Creator, is to argue God’s attributes from what 
God has not done. Suppose any philosopher, who had got 
enamoured of the Ptolemaic astronomy, had set himself to labour 
out a demonstration of the wisdom and skill displayed in the 
revolutions of the mighty orb of day round the little cen- 
tral ball which forms the habitation of men; his demonstration 
might discover much ingenuity, and perhaps be even endowed 
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with a sophistical plausibility, and a semblance of verisimilitude ; 
but it would want the first and most essential of all attributes, 
Truth. And, in this respect, it would be in the very same 
predicament with those demonstrations of the truth of Christi- 
anity from internal evidence, which have proceeded on false 
conceptions of its real nature. But as, in the one case, the 
demonstrated falsehood of the astronomical theory which placed 
the earth in the centre of the solar system, does not, in the 
least degree, lessen, but rather serves by contrast to elucidate 
and brighten the proofs of divine wisdom in that which assigns 
the central position to the sun himself, and by the laws: of 
gravity wheels subordinate worlds around him in: perfect and 
elorious harmony ; so neither, in the other, does the failure of 
even the most ingenious reasoning for Christianity, that is 
founded on a false principle, at all invalidate that which is built 
upon the true. 

But there is another ground of objection to this department 
of internal evidence. It is taken by one who is no enemy, but 
a warm and decided friend, a modern and living author highly 
and justly eminent. In his work on the evidences of Christi- 


1 Before going a step further, it is necessary for me to say, that this lecture was 
composed long before the publication of the recent and greatly altered and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Chalmers’s Treatise on the ‘‘ Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation.” The quotations which follow are taken from that treatise in its pre- 
vious state. In the recent edition of it, which, on certain points and especially on 
the internal evidence, may be regarded as an entirely new treatise, the principles 
adopted are so different, as to indicate very strikingly a great general change in the 
mind of the eminent author. It is true that different editions of the treatise had 
been permitted by him to go through the press subsequently to the time of its first 
appearance in the Encyclopedia Britannica; and subsequently to the time when 
his views of Christianity had become more decidedly such as are known under the 
denomination of evangelical. But he appears, on subsequent and more mature 
examination, to have become convinced, that the views given in it on the subject 
of internal evidence were not in keeping with the loftier conceptions of the Gospel 
which he had subsequently and happily attained ; and we now find him pleading, 
ably and largely, on some at least of the very grounds, which we had taken up 
against him. I have not deemed it necessary to re-model this lecture entirely, 
so as to bring it into harmony with Dr. C.’s present views. I give it you as 
it originally stood; only premising that you must regard such quotations as 
may now be adduced, not as properly his, but only as expressing the views of the 
class of theologians to which, when they were written, he belonged; that class 
by whom the higher and more spiritual conceptions of the Gospel system on which 
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anity (as it formerly stood), he considers in detail those kinds of 
internal proof which we have already been endeavouring to bring 
before you, and assigns to them their full measure of force ; 
yet not, we think, more than they will actually bear. But he 
sets entirely aside the internal evidence from the matter of the 
Gospel testimony. He does this on the ground, that, the force 
of the argument lying in the adaptation of the Gospel scheme of 
salvation to the character of Deity, it supposes that character 
previously ascertained, and ascertained with such clearness and 
certainty, as to warrant our assuming it as a fixed standard, and 
framing our reasonings accordingly. He does not conceive that 
nature puts us In possession of such a previous standard; and 
thus, questioning the data which he accounts necessary to the 
forming of the argument, he questions the legitimacy and con- 
clusiveness of the argument itself. Having spoken in strong 
terms of the satisfactory conclusiveness of the marks of veracity 
in the New Testament writings and other similar kinds of inter- 
nal evidence, he adds :— 

“We cannot say so much, however, for the other species 
of internal evidence, that which is founded upon the reasonable- 
ness of the doctrines, or the agreement which is conceived to 
subsist between the nature of the Christian religion and the 
character of the Supreme Being. We have experience of man ; 
but we have no experience of God. We can reason upon the pro- 
cedure of man in given circumstances, because this is an acces- 
sible subject, and comes under the cognizance of observation ; 
but we cannot reason on the procedure of the Almighty in given 
circumstances. ‘This is an inaccessible subject, and comes not 
within the limit of direct and personal observation.” Again: 
‘There is no subject to which the cautious and humble spirit 
of Lord Bacon’s philosophy is more applicable; nor can we 
conceive a more glaring rebellion against the authority of his 
maxims, than for the beings of a day to sit in judgment on the 
Dr. C. now bases his reasonings would still be held as a species of enthusiastic 
mysticism. I shall afterwards have opportunity of citing his present views, in 


support and illustration of those which I may have to advance on the general 
principles and character of the internal and experimental evidences, 
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Eternal, and apply their paltry experience to the counsels of 
his high and unfathomable wisdom.” The question before us 
is :—How far the experience of man can lead him to any certain 
conclusions as to the character of the Divine administration ? 
If it does lead him to some certain conclusions, then, in the spirit 
of the Baconian philosophy, he will apply these conclusions to 
the information derived from other sources; and they will of 
course affect, or destroy, or confirm, the credibility of that infor- 
mation. If, on the other hand, it appears that experience gives 
no light, no direction on the subject, then, in the very same 
spirit, he will submit his mind as a blank surface to all the posi- 
tive information which comes to it from any other quarter.”? 
And, in summing up his reasoning, he says—‘‘ We hold by the 
total insufficiency of natural religion to pronounce upon the 
intrinsic merits of any revelation, and think that the authority 
of every revelation rests exclusively upon its external evidences, 
and upon such marks of honesty in the composition itself as 
would apply to any human performance.” 

In thus discarding all that usually goes under the designa- 
tion of internal evidence, this eminent writer is directly at issue 
with another writer, also deservedly high in public reputation.” 
He rests most of all upon the internal evidence, or the con- 


1 “ An infidel objects against one of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. To 
repel the objection, the Christian conceives it necessary to vindicate the reasonable- 
ness of that doctrine, and to shew how consistent it is with all those antecedent 
conceptions which we derived from the light of natural religion. All this we count 
superfluous. It is imposing an unnecessary task upon ourselves. Enough for us, 
to have established the authority of the Christian revelation upon the grounds of its 
historical evidence. All that remains is, to submit our minds to the fair interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Yes; but how do you dispose of the objection drawn from the 
light of natural religion? In precisely the same way that we would dispose of an 
objection drawn from some speculative system, against the truth of any physical 
fact that has been well established by observation or testimony. We would disown 
the system, and oppose the obstinacy of the fact to all the elegance and ingenuity 
of the speculation.” 

2 Mr. Thomas Erskine of Linlathen; in his work on the Internal Evidences of 
Christianity. Mr. E. subsequently adopted views respecting universal pardon and 
the assurance of faith, identical in the latter point with those of the sect called 
Bereans in Scctland, of which the ablest expounder was John Barclay, A.M., whose 
works in 8 vols. were published in Edinburgh 1776. In refutation of these views 
Dr. Wardlaw wrote his work on the Extent of the Atonement and Assurance of 
Faith. See Dr. Wardlaw’s Memoir, pp. 275, 285-290.—[ Ep. | 
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formity of the peculiar discoveries of revelation to the human 
mind’s previous anticipations of Deity, derived from pre-existing 
sources of information. When we are once convinced of the 
existence of a cause, and are acquainted with its ordinary mode 
of operation, we are prepared to give a certain degree of credit 
to a history of other effects ascribed to it, provided we can trace 
the connection between them. And having given a beautiful 
analogical illustration of this general principle, he proceeds to 
apply it :—“ Surely, then, in a system which purports to be a 
revelation from heaven, and to contain a history of God’s deal- 
ings with men, and to develop truths with regard to the moral 
government of the universe, the knowledge and belief of which 
will lead to happiness here and hereafter, we may expect to find 
Gf its pretensions are well-founded) an evidence for its truth 
which shall be independent of all external testimony. But we 
cannot have any internal evidence on a subject which is, in all 
its parts and bearings and relations, entirely new to us; because, 
in truth, the internal evidence depends entirely on our know- 
ledge, that certain causes are followed by certain effects.”  “ If 
the subject-matter of divine revelation be entirely new to us, 
we cannot possibly have any ground on which we may rest our 
jadgment as to its probability. But is this the case with that 
system of religion which is called Christianity ? Is the object 
which it has in view an entirely new object? Is the moral 
mechanism which it employs for the accomplishment of that 
object, different in kind from the moral mechanism which we 
ourselves set to work every day upon our fellow-creatures, whose 
conduct we wish to influence in some particular direction, or 
from that by which we feel ourselves to be led in the ordinary 
course of providence? Is the character of the Great Being, to 
whose inspiration this system is ascribed, and whose actions are 
recorded by it, entirely unknown to us, except through the 
medium of this‘revelation? Far from it. The indications of 
the divine character in nature, in providence, and in conscience, 
were surely given to direct and instruct us in our relations to 
God and to his creatures. ‘The indications of His kindness have 
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a tendency to attract our gratitude; and the indications of his 
displeasure to check and alarm us. We infer that His own 
character truly embodies all those qualities which He approves ; 
and is perfectly free from all which He condemns. The man 
who adopts this scheme of natural religion, which, though defi- 
cient in point of practical influence over the human mind, is yet 
true, and who has learned from experience to refer actions to. 
their moral causes, is in possession of all the elementary principles 
which qualify him to judge of the internal evidence of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

It may seem to some, that modes of reasoning so different 
must mutually neutralize and destroy each other. But that 
would be a hasty and unwarranted conclusion. The greatest 
and best of men are liable to err in judgment. And even when 
there are perhaps two extremes on the same subject, and two 
men of eminence diverge from each other, one to each of the 
extremes, it would be a very hard case to infer immediately 
that the point itself must be given up, respecting which the 
truth may be found to be between. You must first of all ob- 
serve, that these opposite grounds of reasoning have no reference 
whatever to the external evidence, in any of its various branches. 
That remains untouched. And we may conceive both writers 
to have a due appreciation of its value and conclusiveness. The 
difference regards solely that which is internal; and the evi- 
dence, notwithstanding the difference, may be found to stand 
in its full force. In discarding it altogether, I cannot but think 
the former of these two writers has gone quite too far. The 
ground on which he does discard it, does not appear to be at 
all sufficient. Ior— 

1. Whatever men may actually have learned from nature, 
apart from revelation, of the character of the true God (and in 
this view it is cheerfully granted, natural religion is not only a 
very meagre system, but, while it presents an almost endless 
variety, a system of equal folly and vileness, no one of its 
varieties possessing a sufficiency of redeeming excellence to put 
another to shame), yet still, it is difficult to affix its exact 
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amount of meaning to the expression—‘‘ We have experience 
of man, but we have no experience of God.” Our experience 
of God may not, in some respects, be precisely the same in kind 
or in the manner in which it is acquired, with our experience of 
men, but experience of God we surely have. What are the 
works of nature, the ways of providence, or the inward moni- 
tions of conscience, but different fields or compartments of the 
same field in which we may gather experience of God? If we 
judge of men by their doings, are we not to judge of God by 
His? Is the affirmation, that we have “no experience of God,” 
quite in harmony with the apostolic representation of the case ?? 
Could men be “without excuse” in not knowing God if they 
had no experience of Him? by which I can only understand 
their having no such data as may enable them to form a judg- 
ment of His character, so as in any degree to appreciate the 
consistency with that character of any scheme or course of pro- 
cedure that might be attributed to them ? 

2. While it is freely granted, that “ there cannot be a grosser 
violation of the maxims of sound philosophy, than for the 
creatures of a day to sit in judgment on the Eternal, and apply 
their paltry experience to the counsels of his high and unfathom- 
able wisdom ;” and also that, in a very important sense, “ natu- 
ral religion is insufficient to pronounce upon the intrinsic merits 
of any revelation ;” yet it is surely true that there must be a 
harmony between the lessons of nature and the lessons of reve- 
lation. If they come from the same God they cannot be at 
variance. If they regard the procedure of the same God, the 
procedure ascribed to Him in the one must be in accordance 
with the principles of character manifested to belong to Him by 
the other. The two volumes of discovery must, in this respect, 
correspond with each other. We are far from meaning that 
revelation is no more than a republication and certification to 
mankind of the lessons of nature. Than that hypothesis few 
things can be more unreasonable. But even in those parts of 
the divine administration, which are peculiar to revelation, and 
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which it is its special province and design to unfold, there must 
be nothing contrary to the lessons of the divine character com- 
municated in the volume of nature. If in any professed revela- 
tion there should be demonstrated an evident contrariety between 
any of its statements and the obvious indications of the divine 
attributes contained in the works of God, would not such 
demonstration be at the same time a demonstration that its 
claims were not valid? I grant that if there be a satisfac- 
tory proof of its truth of an external kind, if miracles have 
been wrought, or prophecies fulfilled, and all the outward symp- 
toms of verity concur to establish the validity of its claims, this 
would constitute a sufficient ground for our belief, previously to, 
and independently of our acquaintance with the nature of the 
communication. If a miracle is actually wrought, if this be 
with certainty ascertained; the doctrine in support of which it 
is performed must be true. We cannot admit the propriety of 
judging the truth of the doctrine by the miracle; and then 
reciprocally judging the reality of the miracle by the nature 
of the doctrine. But then, let it be observed, as the God 
by whom the miracle is wrought is the God from whom the 
doctrine comes; and the God who works the miracle and 
gives the doctrine is also the God by whom the universe 
was created, who upholds and governs all things, whose works 
we see around us, and whose providential administration is 
daily passing in review before us; we may be sure that there 
is, and can be no contrariety in the different departments. <A 
revelation which comes from the God of nature must be in 
harmony with the character of the God of nature; and the 
suspension of nature’s laws by nature’s God would never take 
place, unless to verify a message, or effect a purpose of His own ; 
He cannot contradict Himself. Is not the demonstration, then, 
of this harmony betwixt the external and internal evidence, 
betwixt the character of the God of nature and the God of 
revelation—betwixt His attributes, as they appear in the govern- 
ment of creation by fixed laws, and as they appear in the moral 
ends for which those laws are suspended, the very perfection of 
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our argument for the truth of Christianity? I think it is; and 
I cannot but regard the internal evidence as, on this account, 
forming a most important and essential link in the chain. The. 
discoveries of revelation not only may, but must be peculiar ; 
something beyond and above those of nature, and intended to 
effect some purpose for which those of nature were not com- 
petent. But still they must be discoveries of the same God. 
They must not appear as if they came from a different being. 
They must not be dissimilar, if I may so express myself, in their 
great principles, or in the attributes of character which they 
display. God is one. 

3. The question :—Whether there exist in nature sufficiently 
manifest indications of the being and perfections of God, and the 
question :—Whether these indications have been duly observed 
by mankind; and the lessons of truth and duty which they 
furnish actually deduced from them, are perfectly distinct: and 
are very far from admitting of the same answer. ‘The answers 
must be perfectly the reverse of each other. Nature does 
teach; but men have not learned. The fault is not in the 
lessons, but in the learners. “ The world by wisdom knew not 
God.” + Still, however, it is a truth, that, although men be 
thus criminally inconsiderate and ignorant ; the truth may com- 
mend itself to the approval of sound and enlightened reason 
when made known, which men either did not discover, or were 
even incompetent to discover. I need not dwell on this proposi- 
tion in the way of illustration or proof. It will hardly be disputed. 
The same thing occurs in matters of ordinary life every day. 
Things of which we never thought ourselves, the instant they 
are stated, recommend themselves by their propriety and sound- 
ness of principle, and delight us by their appropriateness to the 
proposed end, so that we wonder we did not think of them. 
So may it be with discoveries of Himself or of His purposes 
made to us by the blessed God. 

On this account I cannot but be of opinion, further, that 
while the former of the two writers on whose views I have 
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been commenting is wrong in sweeping away or denying the 
existence of the basis of internal evidence, the latter confines 
and narrows the basis too much. The former assumes that we 
have no data from nature on which to build the argument; the 
latter makes the data we have from nature the sole basis of the 
argument: and represents the argument consequently as lying, 
not in what the Scriptures reveal of God, but solely in the 
harmony of the great principles of the Gospel scheme with what 
nature reveals of him. This, seems to me too narrow ground. 
I think it may with truth and with advantage be widened. In 
the view which the ingenious and able author takes of it, he is 
led to make quite as much of natural religion, when considered 
as meaning, not merely what nature teaches of God, but what 
men actually learn, as is consistent with the state of existing 
facts. I might perhaps at once go further, and say, that his 
natural religion is something much better and more invit- 
ing than anything which, without revelation, is actually to be 
found amongst mankind. I would therefore. extend the basis 
of the argument, and consider it in a three-fold point of 
view. 

1. The views of God given in the New Testament con- 
trasted with the universal results of unassisted reason. 

2. The grand peculiarity of revelation, the scheme of the 
Gospel, and the perfection of its accordance with all the attri- 
butes of that character which both nature and revelation give 
of the Godhead. 

3. The divine adaptation of the Gospel to the exigencies of 
the human character and condition, not only as these exigencies 
are stated in revelation, but as they appear in existing facts; 
and the beautiful agreement between the administration of God 
towards man in His providence and in the interposition of His 
grace for his salvation. , 

1. The argument arising from the first of these is very simple; 
and it appears to me perfectly legitimate. It is susceptible of 
great amplitude of illustration; but the substance of it may be 
stated in very few words. In constructing it, we take, not of 
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course what nature actually contains of the manifestation of 
God, but what we know from experience men have actually 
learned. We take the religious history of the world for 4000 
years. We find the original knowledge of God very soon lost, 
and the universal aspect of mankind presenting a most com- 
plete and invariable verification of the Apostle’s description.’ 
We take even the writings of the sages, the wise men in 
Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, and in the most brilliant 
periods of the philosophical apd literary history of such 
countries; we find in their speculations on such subjects 
an occasional ray of truth, mixed with a great mass of 
darkness, and error, and conjecture, and doubt. We look 
abroad on the heathen world now; and we see the very same 
state of things still, in every place where Christianity has not 
penetrated ; all “ without God,” ? and “given to idolatry.’ 
We then take up this little Book. We find there something 
altogether different, and so transcendently superior as to admit 
of no comparison. We find it declaring :—‘‘ God is one;” 4 
“God is a spirit;”* “God is light ;”® “ God is love.”” We 
find this one great Spirit represented as self-existent and eternal ; 
infinite in His being and in all His perfections ; omnipresent, 
omniscient, immutable, wise, holy, just, true, good, and merciful ; 
and, in His whole administration toward His creatures, main- 
taining an unswerving adherence to the claims of every attribute 
of this all-perfect character. We find every view of God that 
is fitted at once to inspire fear and love; to command adoring 
veneration, and to conciliate and fix affectionate and confiding 
attachment. 

Whence, then, comes this? Is not the conclusion fair, 
immediate, and powerful? ‘The experiment was made on an 
extensive scale; in every variety of circumstance; in many 
instances to the very best possible advantage. It was continued 
for centuries and millenniums, and the result was uniform, 
without one solitary exception, but where God had interposed to 
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give what man had never found. What, then, are we to think ? 
What could enable the writers of this little volume to acquire 
conceptions of the Divine Being so incomparably superior to 
everything that human wisdom, in its best estate, had pre- 
viously produced? Are we not constrained to say there must 
be something more than human wisdom here? The argument 
and conclusion we might consider, as even independent of the 
question :—By whom was the Book written ? But when we take 
into account the actual authors of the Book, ascertained by evi- 
-dences more numerous and satisfactory than those which 
establish the authorship of any ancient writing whatever, it 
receives great additional strength. 

To my mind the ground of argument, from a comparison of 
the results of the unassisted wisdom of men for thousands of 
years, with the views of Deity in His nature, and attributes, and 
government, which are given in the New Testament, does appear 
very strong. Human wisdom, even when exercised in the most 
favourable circumstances, and possessed in the highest degree (in 
a degree that has astonished mankind by its successful applica- 
tion to other subjects) has never produced anything at all like 
this: anything approaching to it in loftiness, in loveliness, in 
purity, in consistency, in general excellence, in holy and happy 
tendency. There is nothing, in regard to God and sacred 
things, in the pages even of those sages who stood highest in 
Greek or in Roman fame, that can at all pretend to rival it. 
Are we not in such circumstances warranted, nay, more than 
warranted ; are we not compelled to conclude that there are in 
this Book the discoveries of a wisdom and a knowledge more 
than human ?—that it is not the writers that tell us the thoughts 
of God, which have occurred to their own minds, but God that, 
through them, tells us of Himself?—that He dictates what they 
record? Give me a sensible boy, a boy in any degree accus- 
tomed and trained to reflection. I would request him to read 
from such a book as Tooke’s Pantheon, the genealogy and 
actions of the “ gods many, and lords many,” in the “elegant 
mythology of Greece and Rome ;”” no, I would rather omit them. 
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Having given him a view of the contemptible fooleries, and, as 
far as safe, of the sickening abominations of the popular system, 
I would put into his hands such a work as Cicero on the Nature 
of the Gods, that he might see the lengths to which philosophy, 
even with the aids of traditionary remnants of truth, and the 
elimpses of light that came indirectly from Judea, could go, in 
regard to God and to divine things. And, having shewn him the 
dubious twilight at the best, in which these all-important sub- 
jects are left involved; the twilight of conjecture ; the mingled 
light and shade of truth and error, with a melancholy pre- 
ponderance of the latter, on points where clearness of vision 
and certainty of knowledge are so supremely desirable: I 
would then call my young pupil to a serious perusal of 
the New Testament; let it be no more, if you will, than a 
simply intellectual perusal, only set about in earnest to ascertain 
its lessons on this one subject, with the single view, that is, of 
observing the manner in which the writers speak of God. I 
would beg him to mark the nature and moral attributes with 
which He there appears invested ; His unity, His spirituality, His 
eternity, His omnipresence and omniscience, His almighty power, 
His unerring wisdom, His holiness, His justice, His truth, His 
love, His delight in mercy, His absolute and infinite perfection in 
every natural and moral attribute ; and His necessary immuta- 
bility in them all. I would direct him to contemplate these 
both as they are abstractly stated, and as they are practically 
manifested and exemplified in the works which are ascribed to 
their divine possessor. I would call upon him thus to read, to 
consider, to compare: and, whatever might be the influence 
upon his heart,—whether its devout affections were awakened 
and won to God or not, I think I would, with the utmost con- 
fidence, calculate on carrying his judgment—his understanding, 
and impressing upon it a strong conviction, that this wonder- 
ful little Book, which, on these subjects rises so transcendently 
above all that human wisdom had previously done, must have 
been the product of a mind superior to those of the fishermen of 
Galilee or the tent-maker of Tarsus, or of all that had hereto- 
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fore tried their intellect on those mighty themes ;—that Gop 
HIMSELF IS HERE! 

The mode of reasoning which I have thus briefly detailed, 
appears to be perfectly legitimate. And I need not say it is 
strictly and properly internal evidence,—evidence deduced from 
the matter or contents of the book, compared with the lessons, 
on the same subjects derived by the wisdom of men from other 
sources. 
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XX.—THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 
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WE have now considered the evidences of the Divine existence, 
and the evidences of Divine revelation. We assigned our reasons 
for pursuing this method; namely, that in what remained of this 
course, we might proceed on the assumption of both having been 
ascertained: and so take our lessons alike, as occasion might 
require, from either of the two volumes of instruction, or from 
both ; the Book of Nature, or the Records of Inspiration, or the 
two combined. We conceive this mode of procedure to be 
greatly more satisfactory, and much better fitted to ensure the 
avoidance of unnecessary repetition, than the plan of taking 
these volumes separately, and of discussing in succession, first 
the lessons of the one, and then the lessons of the other. 

The first subject, then, which now presents itself for our 
consideration, is the Divine character, the attributes that pertain 
to and distinguish the nature of Deity. And it might seem to 
you very natural that I should take up, as first in order, the 
subject of God’s unity. I shall reserve this topic, however, to a 
future department of the same great subject. And for this 
reason. When we have gone over the attributes of Deity, as 
we now know them from revelation as well as from reason, we 
shall have occasion to offer some further remarks on the results 
of the unassisted reason of mankind in relation to this topic; or 
on what is usually termed natural religion. At that point, the 
doctrine of the Divine unity will furnish a very- convenient and 
appropriate illustration, and ground of argument. Waiving it, 
therefore, for the present, I proceed to the consideration of 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE DIVINE ESSENCE. 

In His conversation with the woman of Samaria, Jesus says 
to her :—“ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit and in truth.”' “Gop is a Sprrrr.” 
He by whom the words were uttered had a full, intimate, per- 
fect, comprehension of their meaning. He knew, by a Divine 
intuition, not the character only, but the essential nature of Deity. 
When we repeat the words, the conceptions we attach to them 
are necessarily very undefined and vague. This arises from our 
having no sense imparted to us for the discernment of spiritual 
existences, our consequent ignorance of the real nature of spirit, 
and our incapacity to think definitely of what cannot be sub- 
jected to any of our senses. There is, indeed, a sense in which 
we are just as ignorant of matter as we are of spirit. We know 
nothing of its ultimate essence. Matter, however, is submitted 
to our observation, to our senses of sight, touch, taste, smell, 
and hearing. It can be made the subject by us of infinitely 
diversified experiment. We have thus distinct and lively im- 
pressions of its existence, and of its appearances, modifications, 
and properties. But spirit, whether created or uncreated, is 
the object of none of our senses; of no one, that is, of those 
instruments of perception we possess. Its very existence is, and 
must be, a matter of faith. Surely, however, the words of Jesus 
were intended to convey an intelligible sentiment to the mind 
of her to whom they were addressed, and as recorded by the 
Evangelist to us. We inquire, with humble and reverential 
thoughtfulness, what are the ideas which we are led by them to 
form of the Divine nature—of the essence of Deity. 

1. God is IMMATERIAL. He possesses, in His essence, none 
of the distinctive properties of matter or body. But, it 
may be said, we affirm the same thing of certain created 
beings. We say of the human soul, we say of angelic spirits, 
that they are immaterial. What do we mean by the word, 
when we apply it to them? We mean no more,I presume, 
than their possessing none of those properties which render 
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material objects discernible by our senses. They cannot be felt 
by touch." They cannot be seen by the eye. When it is said 
that the disciples saw Jesus walking on the sea, that they 
thought it was a spirit, and cried out accordingly ;* and when 
similar language is used by us still in ordinary discourse, respect- 
ing ghosts and spectres; it is in accordance with the prevailing 
conception of separate spirits assuming, in order to their being 
visible, the bodily form of the persons in whose bodies they 
resided while on earth. In the sublimely graphic vision of 
Eliphaz, when “a spirit passed before his face,®” there was some- 
thing visible. It could not have been a vision otherwise. But 
it was a formless something, altogether undefined; a circum- 
stance which, by awakening the imagination and setting it to 
work, contributes not a little to heighten the effect. We are 
not, by any such cases, misled into any misconception of spirit 
itself being visible to the eye. We have another instance of the 
same kind in the case of our Lord’s disciples; where, on 
Christ’s appearing to them, after his resurrection, it is said of 
them they “supposed that they had seen a spirit;”* but the 
Lord, in the terms before cited, shews them that what they saw 
was substantial ‘“ flesh and bones,”’ which, for their further con- 
viction, He invites them to touch and handle. 

But that such spiritual essences are undiscernible by any of 
our senses, would be a very insecure ground on which to rest a 
eonclusion, that they were undiscernible by any senses, by any 
possible instruments of perception, which may be possessed by 
other orders of creatures ; that they are undiscernible, for example, 
by one another. Suppose a fellow-creature with one, two, three, 
or four only of our five senses: the four-sense creature would 
have the very same right to question the reality of all the per- 
ceptions we acquire by the additional fifth; nay the one-sense 
creature would have, the same right to question the reality of all 
that we perceive by the four that he is without, as we, with our 
five have for imagining that we have the fullest possible comple- 
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ment; and that there can, by no possibility, be a sixth, or if not 
a sixth in connection with our five, such a constitution of perci- 
pient instrumentality, as to reveal all the wonders, to us invisible 
and intangible and altogether undiscernible, of a spiritual world. 
How can we tell but that by such a sixth sense the Author of 
”* could not 
have let us into all the now impenetrable secrets of such a 
world ? 

From revelation we learn, that there are countless multitudes 
of good and evil spirits traversing the earth, and busied amongst 
its inhabitants, in messages of mercy from heaven, and in schemes 
of temptation and mischief from hell; on the one hand, ‘“ minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation ;’”* and on the other, spirits of darkness and malignity, 
cherishing and fomenting, in human minds, the principles of 
rebellion against God and alienation from Him, and thus seek- 
ing the ruin of the sons of men. If spirits are capable of mutu- 
ally discerning and holding intercourse with one another (and 
to suppose the contrary is not only unreasonable on the ground 
already stated; but is moreover imputing to these beings, though 
admitted to be of an order or rank in creation superior to our 
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own, what we cannot but regard as an imperfection ; and depriv- 
ing them of all the pleasure and all the profit, as experienced by 
ourselves, of social intercommunion), is it at all an inadmissible 
stretch of fancy to conclude that the good and the bad, in their 
movements from place to place, on their errands of good and of 
evil, must, though unseen by us, be often meeting and crossing 
the path of one another? And, if so, there is a text which we 
are accustomed to interpret metaphorically, which may be sus- 
ceptible of an interpretation of a more literal character ;—that 
in which Paul, when speaking of certain “false apostles” as 
‘ deceitful workers transforming themselves into the Apostles of 
Christ,” adds:—‘“ And no marvel ; for Satan himself also is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.”* May not the meaning be, that 
as, in the spiritual world, Satan, to answer his diabolical ends, 
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attempts to conceal his malignant and fallen nature, and to pass 
himself off among the unfallen “angels of light” for one of 
themselves ; so did these agents and “ ministers” of his amongst 
men attempt for their ends, which were in reality his, to pass 
themselves for “ ministers of righteousness.” * 

I only add that MATTER is inert, passive, and only acted 
upon: Sprrir is a living, intelligent, active essence. Matter is 
discerptible, divisible into parts: Spirit (according, that is, to 
the ideas we are accustomed to form of it) is not. I have no 
intention to enter into any metaphysical discussion on the sub- 
ject of materialism. I have assumed, that thought is one of the 
attributes or capabilities of spirit, and not of matter. It is 
sufficiently clear, that, if thought were an attribute of matter, 
it must pertain to it under one or other of two aspects; either 
from its very nature, or only in certain organic forms and modi- 
fications. That the former is not the case—that thought does 
not belong, as a property, to matter universally, to matter from 
its very nature, simply as matter, who would think it necessary 
to set about proving? No one, it may be presumed, ever 
asserted that it did. If it did, every atom of it would give 
indications of the property, would actually be a conscious and 
thinking atom! A maniac might affirm this: but who would 
argue with a maniac? Certainly, were any one to make such 
an affirmation, it were quite as well for him that he were desti- 
tute of the power of thought himself; that power being worth 
less than nothing, unless there be an accompanying power of 
making some good use of it. And with regard to matter 
becoming capable of thought under certain modifications, in 
certain organized states of it; one thing is clear at least, that by 
no changes whatever on its forms, by no combination or arrange- 
ment of its particles, by no kind of motion whether in direction 
or in degree of velocity, does the remotest tendency ever indicate 
itself to the production of anything bearing even resemblance to 
thought. It is contrary to the principles of sound philosophy, 
to theorize and conjecture and assume hypothetical possibilities, 
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not only out of the range of all existing phenomena, but in 
opposition to every conclusion to which, as far as human obser- 
vation has gone, such phenomena legitimately lead. It is 
unphilosophical and vain to say :—“ We do not know all possi- 
bilities respecting the modifications of matter and motion; and, 
for aught we can tell, there may be some one or more of these 
by which thought is generated, or of which thought is an attri- 
bute.” We hold the conclusion warranted, that corporeal 
organization, In whatever way it may act as the mind’s organ 
or set of instruments in the acquisition and communication 
of its ideas, is not mind. When a man ceases to live, the 
organization, to the utmost extent of human observation, is the 
same as before the last breath was drawn. ‘The brain is there, 
in its perfect development, the cerebrum and the cerebellum, 
with their respective lobes and integuments, and the concentra- 
tion there of the entire nervous system; all to appearance 
unchanged. Yet life is gone; and with life every indication 
of either sensation or voluntary motion is gone; every symp- 
tom of thought is gone. Are we not warranted to conclude, 
that in order to sensation, and voluntary motion, and thought, 
and the action consequent upon thought, there was something 
else necessary besides the mere corporeal organization? And 
that that something is Mind? “To say there is no such thing 
as matter,’’ observes Lord Brougham, “ would be a much less 
absurd inference, than to say that there is no such thing as 
mind. The very act of inferring, as we do by reasoning, that 
the object which affects our senses, exists apart from ourselves, 
is wholly incapable of giving us any knowledge of the object’s 
existence, without, at the same time, giving us a knowledge of 
our own, that is, of the mind’s existence. An _ external 
necessarily implies an internal. That there may be anything 
beyond or without, there must necessarily be something beyond 
or without which it is said to exist. That there may be a 
body which we feel abiding separate from us, namely, our own 
body, one part of which gives us sensations through another 
part, there must be a WE, an Us, that is, A MIND. If we 
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have a right to call spirit, or soul, or mind, a mere negation of 
the qualities of matter; surely this might just as well be retorted 
by saying that matter is only a negation of the qualities of 
mind. But in truth, the materialists cannot stir one step, 
without the aid of that mind whose existence they deny.” 
. ‘The truth is, that we believe in the existence of 
matter, because we cannot help it. The inferences of our 
reason from our sensations impel us to this conclusion; and 
the steps are few and short by which we reach it. But the 
steps are fewer, and shorter, and of the self-same nature, which 
lead us to believe in the existence of mind; for of that we 
have the evidence within ourselves, and wholly independent of 
our senses. Nor can we ever draw the inference, in any one 
instance, of the existence of matter, without, at the same time, 
exhibiting a proof of the existence of mind; for we are, by the 
supposition, reasoning, inferring, drawing a conclusion, forming 
a belief: therefore, there exists somebody, something, to reason, 
to infer, to conclude, to believe ; that is, wx, not any fraction . 
of matter, but a reasoning, inferring, believing being ; in other 
words, a Mind. If scepticism can have any place in our system, 
assuredly it relates to the existence of matter, far more than of 
mind.” JI am not sure, indeed, whether, were there any ground 
for the admission that matter might, under certain modifications, 
gender thought, we might not make out a tolerably plausible 
case in support of the converse, of thought generating matter. 
Suppose we were to affirm, that, for anything we can tell, 
there may be, among the boundless varieties of the possible, 
certain combinations and modifications of spirit, of which the 
product may be matter; and that, consequently, our world, 
and other worlds may be no more than masses of consolidated 
thought! consolidations of spirit! somewhat in a similar way 
as we know is the case in physical philosophy, when a couple 
of invisible gases brought, in certain proportions into con- 
nection, give birth to the substantial element (to use the word 
in its vulgar acceptation) of water. And really some of those 
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German theories of cosmogony, which we formerly had occasion 
to notice, according to which the absolute, the infinite thought, 
the infinite mind, is represented as evolving itself into the 
material universe, so that the material universe continues to 
be only infinite thought evolved, as it were, substantiated, 
is something that looks very much akin to the actual 
materialization of mind; the production of matter from thought ; 
meaning, of course, out of thought or mind itself as its material 
or elementary essence. 

On the principles thus briefly hinted, we are warranted, in 
my apprehension, to say, that the very existence, not of matter, 
but of thought—of conscious thought, may be fairly regarded 
as among the proofs of the spirituality of the divine nature. 
Thought exists. Thinking beings exist. Could any thinking 
being be. the product of an unthinking cause ? Could a cause 
in which there was no thought, give existence to a creature in 
which there is thought, and of which thought is the very 
distinctive peculiarity? We are incapable, from any exist- 
ing phenomena, of tracing thought to any combinations of 
matter; and we infer that the producer of thinking beings 
must himself be immaterial ; the eternal concentration of all 
thought. 

The very lowest idea, then, that we can attach to the terms, 
“God is a spirit,” is, that He is not matter, not body. 

2. He is not only not matter, not body; He is not, as He 
essentially exists, associated with body, or with any material 
frame, so as to perceive and to put forth action by means of 
it. He has no form, no shape, under which He resides. In 
this respect, there is a difference among creatures, between 
~ a human soul and an angelic spirit. The former, while in 
this world, is connected mysteriously with a bodily organiza- 
tion. The various members of the body in which it resides are 
the organs at once of its numberless and diversified sensational 
perceptions, though not, therefore, of all its conceptions; many 
of which may be, and doubtless are, the result of intellectual 
intuition, of the independent reason, the conscious power of 
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thought, when no sense is in intentional or conscious exercise. 
That the soul is thus capable indeed of most active, lively, and 
vigorous thought, independently of the intervention of the cor- 
poreal senses, in any way of which we are aware, has been argued 
(and I think fairly) from the phenomena of sleep and dreams, 
hitherto inexplicable, notwithstanding all the learned psychologi- 
cal and physiological discussions to which they have given rise. 
From Revelation we have the assurance of what reason and tra- 
dition hardly made more than a matter of conjecture (possible and 
to some minds probable, but hardly in any case a point of faith) that 
after death the souls of men exist in separation from the body. 
But how they exist, how they perceive and hold intercourse and 
put forth action and influence, are questions beyond our solution. 
Angels we conceive of as pure spirits, whose perceptions are not 
obtained by any instrumentality of corporeal organization. How 
this is, we cannot conceive any more than in the other instance. 
In the circumstance, however, of their having no intervention of 
materialism, they may be truly said to be the liker to the Great, 
the Eternal Spirit; the liker to God. 

And this naturally leads me to notice, that, since we can form 
no distinct conception, if any at all, of what spirit is, having no 
discernment of it by any of our senses; any language that bor- 
rowed no terms from material objects, and spoke of spirit as spirit, 
would to us be utterly unintelligible. It is on this principle 
that we must understand as figurative those parts of the sacred 
volume, necessarily very numerous, in which God speaks of 
Himself, and is spoken of by His inspired servants, after the 
manner of men—drdgwrouseous. 

Thus by the nyes of God are meant his perfect knowledge 
and intuitive discernment. They are eyes that “run to and ~ 


fro through the whole earth.” ? 
Ch} 


They are eyes that “are in 
every place. They are eyes that “ look,’*® and “search the 
heart.” 


The EAR of God, which he “bows down’’® to listen to the 
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prayer of the destitute, and which is ever “open to their cry,’”’! 
signifies His full and intimate acquaintance with the desires 
which are expressed by them in prayer, and His willingness to 
be moved by their petitions, and to give them the requests of 
their lips; and, at the same time, His perfect knowledge of all 
the words to which men, in all places of the earth, and in all 
languages, are ever giving utterance. “He that planted the 
ear, shall He not hear?”” For “every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” ® 

The arms and the HANDS of God, “ His right hand and His 
holy arm,”’* are the significant emblems of His power; and, with 
the epithets just cited, of that power as exerted, at once with 
skill (His right hand, from which same association our word dex- 
terity has its origin); and, at the same time, in constant union 
with unsullied rectitude, ‘“ His holy arm.” 

The rezt of God are the movements of His providence, in 
the effectuation of His purposes, whether of judgment or of 
mercy. 

The moutH and the tips of God refer to the authoritative 
declaration, in what way soever made, of His mind and will. 
“The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,’ °® is equivalent to, it 
is God’s expressly revealed testimony, or promise, or threatening, 
or command. 

God’s “ SMELLING a sweet savour,”® is a figure for His satis- 
faction in the sacrifice and intercession of his Son, and, through 
Him, in the worship, and gifts, and other services of his children ; 
while a ‘‘ smoke in His nostrils”” is expressive of what is displeas- 
ing and provoking to Him. ~ And the tempest that lays bare the 
channel of the deep is “ the blast of the breath of His nostrils.” 

There are, in the Old Testament Scriptures, various instances 
in which God is said to have appeared’ to men, to have been 


1 Pg, xxxiv. 15. 2 Ps. xciv. 9. ® Matt. xi¥. 36, 37. 
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seen by them. When we think of His appearances, and of con- 
sequent visions of Him, under symbols of His presence, we have 
little difficulty with such expressions; as in the cloud and splen- 
dour of the Shechinah, in the tabernacle, and in the temple. 
“God is light.” But in His manifestations of Himself to sinful 
men, He throws “clouds and darkness round about Him.” ? 

Whatever we make of other instances of the vision of 
Jehovah, of this we are sure, that there was no discernment, by 
the bodily eye, of His spiritual essence. The testimony of His 
own word on this point is repeated and explicit.® 

Isaiah “saw Jehovah, high and lifted up, seated on a 
throne, His train filling the temple.” * In this vision there was, 
in all probability, the appearance of a human form, invested 
with all the glorious insignia of divine majesty ; in anticipation 
of the manifestation of Deity “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” ° 
at the fulness of time. Indeed, this vision is represented 
expressly as having been one of the glory of Christ.® 

Such a human appearance there was, in the visions described 
by the prophet Ezekiel, of what he explicitly calls “ the likeness 
of the glory of Jehovah.”” And in all likelihood there was 
something of the same kind in the case of Nadab, and Abihu, 
and the elders of Israel, when they were called up after Moses 
into Mount Sinai, and when they are said to have “seen the 
God of Israel.” ® Of this, however, we cannot be sure; perhaps 
there might be some other visible symbolical manifestation of 
the divine presence. We can only say, from the second person 
in the blessed Trinity (this, however, is in anticipation of a 
future department of our discussions of the divine nature) having 
from the beginning had charge as it were of the whole admini- 
stration of the scheme of redemption, to which the giving of the 
law and everything else was to be subservient and preparatory ; 
that such an appearance was the more likely to have formed 
part of such manifestations. 


1 1 John i. 5. 2 PRAMeVaTn a: 
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3. While the term spirit is applied, as a term of general import, 
as meaning all that is not material, not corporeal, to created 
spirits as well as to the uncreated and divine, we would not be 
understood as by this expressing any conviction, that the essence 
of Deity is identical with that of angels and the souls of men. 
Even among created spirits there may, for aught we know 
to the contrary, be prodigious diversities. All analogy in crea- 
tion might be brought in support of the supposition. In what 
class of creatures does there not exist such diversity? There 
may be as great varieties among spirits, according to their 
peculiar nature, as there are among bodies. But, whatever 
be in this, there is, I think, every reason to believe that the 
divine essence is something entirely per se, altogether unique, 
sui generis, distinct in its nature from everything created ;— 
something to which created essences may, in particular qualities, 
be like, but with which there is, and can be nothing absolutely 
the same; that it is incommunicable, and, still more, that 
although created spirits may have such powers of perception as 
enable them to discern and distinguish one another, the essence 
of Deity is undiscernible by any creature whatever, whether 
material or immaterial; that the pure spirituality of the Infinite 
and Hternal is as much unseen and mysterious to the highest 
archangel among the myriads that surround “ the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens,” * as to the feeblest of the spirits that 
inhabit on earth their tabernacles of clay. 

The Infinite Spirit is SELF-ExIsTENT.? All created spirits, 
in common with all other created beings, are dependent on Him 
every moment for their continued existence. Some have infer- 
red, in terms by much too unqualified, the immortality of the 
soul of man from its immateriality. They speak at times as if 
the immateriality of its nature conferred upon it a kind of neces- 


1 Heb. viii. 1. 

2 When on the subject of the being of a God, we had occasion to dwell on the 
necessarily uncommencing eternity of that Being, and on the different modes of 
demonstration which had been adopted to settle that point. Ido not of course 
resume such discussions. I assume self-existence, as an attribute of the Divine 
Spirit, of which the proof was embodied in the proof of his existence. 
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sary existence ; as if separation into parts, dissolution, were the 
only possible mode of the cessation of being, and indiscerptibility 
were thus identical with immortality. “A spirit,” writes one, 
‘is in its own nature immortal. It has nothing in its frame or 
constitution that tends to corruption, as there is in material 
things, which consist of various parts that may be dissolved 
and separated and their form altered, which is what we call 
corruption. But this belongs not to spirits, which are liable to 
no change in their nature but by the immediate hand of God, 
who can, if he choose, reduce them again to their original no- 
thing.” 

There is here admitted, to be sure (as how could it be 
questioned ?) that the God who gave the existence may, by an 
act of His sovereign interference, take it away. But are not the 
modes of expression about as much as saying, that supposing 
there were nothing more than the simple withdrawment of the 
immediate upholding energy of Deity, and no direct act of 
annihilating power were put forth, spirits could continue to 
subsist of themselves; while material substances of all kinds 
in the living and sentient creation, would yield to the “ principle 
of corruption.” I apprehend, however, that a spirit, although 
unsusceptible of what is strictly meant by dissolution, separation 
into parts, corruption, would infallibly cease to be, the moment 
the power that gave it being was withdrawn, as infallibly as any 
material substance; that Gabriel, the archangelic spirit, is as 
entirely dependent for every instant of his existence as the 
worm of the dust, or the tiny insect that flutters its hour in the 
sunbeam. Is there, I ask again, no mode of the cessation of 
existence possible save that which is effected by corruption or 
dissolution into parts? The fancy of a kind of necessary immor 
tality belonging to created spirits seems to proceed on some 
such imagination. But it is no more than an imagination; an 
assumption altogether gratuitous and extravagant. The immor- 
tality of the soul must rest on other and firmer grounds ; chiefly, 
I apprehend, on the direct testimony of God, as proved to be 
given in His inspired Word. 
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It is not unlikely that you might have been quite as wise 
with regard to the import of our Lord’s words,’ had I contented 
myself with simply reading or repeating them. Illustration can 
add but little, if anything at all, to our conceptions, when the 
subject of them is so entirely removed beyond the range of our 
observation, as everything is that pertains to spiritual existences, 
and, above all, to the essence of the one Great Spirit, the origin 
of all other being. On such a subject, our words must, of 
necessity, be chiefly words of negation. When we attempt any- 
thing of the nature of positive illustration, we soon find that 
we are using words to which we are attaching no distinct ideas; 
and, to a great degree, in the terms of Jehovah Himself to his 
servant, “darkening counsel by words without knowledge.” ” 
And the reason is the same in the one case as in the other: 
—“ Therefore have I uttered that I understood not; things too 
wonderful for me, which I knew not.” ® 

Our Lord draws from His doctrine a practical inference. 
That inference is, the necessity of spirituality in the worship of 
this spiritual Being. The illustration of this inference might be 
profitable to you and to myself. And I am well aware of the 
great importance of never omitting opportunities of impressing 
the practical lessons of God’s word upon the minds and hearts 
of those whose business is the teaching of that word; there 
being nothing of which we are more in danger than studying it 
officially, and forgetting to study it personally; of studying it 
for others, and not sufficiently for ourselves; of studying it so as 
to be able to teach its lessons, without having ourselves so 
learned them as to have incorporated them and their inward 
influence with our own spiritual constitution. At the same 
time, the illustration of the inference in question is necessarily 
more of a popular character than entirely accords with the idea 
of such lectures as are expected here. And still further, in as 
far as it involves general principles relative to the necessity of 
spirituality in the service of God under all dispensations, these 
will come to be discussed at other parts of the course, especially 
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when we come to the nature of the ancient or Sinaitic cove- 
nant, and the scriptural distinctions between it and the New 
Testament economy—the new covenant as contrasted with the 
old. That will be a more appropriate place for the discussion 
of this topic mm its doctrinal aspect, and consequently (for the 
two should go together) in its practical. 

I shall proceed, then, to another of the attributes of Deity, 
closely connected with the one we have been briefly noticing :— 

His OMNIPRESENCE. There are some points which might, 
with sufficient propriety, have found a place when on the subject 
of God’s spirituality, which may, still more appropriately, be 
introduced under this head. 

We have spoken of the Divine Being as a spirit immate- 
rial, invisible, impalpable, mtangible, possessing an essence 
peculiar to Himself, differing from that of all created spirits, and 
undiscernible, not only by any of our senses, but by any among 
all the tribes of rational existence. We feel ourselves incapable 
of forming any distinct conception of spirit at all. The air we 
breathe we can subject to diversified experiment. We can heat 
it and cool it. We can condense, and we can rarify it. We 
can weigh it in the balance. We can decompose it, and ascer- 
tain the relative proportions of its constituent ingredients. But 
of the manner in which an intelligent, active spiritual essence 
occupies space; of its form, its boundaries, its properties (pro- 
perties discernible, no doubt, by kindred spirits), we can form 
to ourselves no conception whatever. 

And yet, created spirits must be thus limited, defined, and 
distinct in their existence. In regard, however, to the Divine 
Spirit, He lays claim to unbounded immensity. His challenge 
is :—‘ Can any hide himself in secret places, that I shall not 
see him? Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith Jehovah.’’? 
We affirm of Him, then, that He is OMNIPRESENT, that is, pre- 
sent in all places at the same time. While a finite being “ can 
be present only in one definite place at the same time; the 
Supreme Cause is, at all times, equally present, in His simple 
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essence, and by the immediate and perfect exercise of all His 
attributes, to every point of the boundless immensity, as if it 
were all a single point.”! Dr. Clarke infers the attribute of 
infinity, or immensity, from self-existence :—“ A necessity,” he 
says, “absolutely such, in itself, has no relation to time or 
place or anything else. Whatever, therefore, exists by an 
absolute necessity in its own nature, must needs be infinite as 
well as eternal. To suppose a finite being to be self-existent, 
is to say that it is a contradiction for that being not to exist, 
the absence of which may yet be conceived without a contra- 
diction, which is the greatest absurdity in the world. For, if 
a being may, without a contradiction, be absent from one place, 
it may, without a contradiction, be absent also from another 
place, and from all places; and whatever necessity it has of 
existence, must arise from some external cause, and not abso- 
lutely from itself, and consequently the being cannot be self- 
existent.” This, it must be confessed, is sufficiently abstruse. 
It is founded on what we must presume Dr. Clarke to have 
been capable of forming a conception of, although, for myself, 
every attempt to form such a conception has proved a failure ; 
that, namely, of a necessity antecedent in the order of nature 
to all existence, and itself the cause of the existence, or the 
eround of the existence of the necessarily existent Being! I 
am at a loss to imagine what this means, or rather, to imagine 
the possibility of what it seems to mean; of “ an abstract neces- 
sity, possessing an antecedent existence, as the ground or cause 
of an existence, to which, at the same time, it belongs as one 
of its properties.” I have felt myself somewhat supported and 
consoled, under this consciousness of incapacity, by finding cer- 
tain other minds describing themselves as in much the same 
predicament. Sir James Macintosh and Lord Brougham, when 


considering the proposition as forming the basis of Dr. Clarke’s 


a priort argument for the being of a God, have both declared 
themselves dissatisfied with its ultra abstruseness. And Dr. Dick 
thus expresses himself respecting it :—‘‘ I confess that I do not 
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understand the meaning of making necessity, in the order of 
nature, antecedent to the existence of God. Such necessity is 
an abstraction of which I can form no idea, and seems to me as 
unintelligible as the raTr of the heathens, to which gods and 
men were alike subject. Boru, I SUSPECT, ARE WORDS AND 
NOTHING MORE.”’! 

In systems of theology, a distinction has been made between 
the actual omnipresence of God, and what has been termed His 
virtual omnipresence. The former means the diffusion of his 
spiritual essence throughout all space; the latter, the extension 
of His knowledge, and the efficient exercise of His power, in 
every place. According to the former, He is actually present 
in every part of the universe ; and His knowledge and His power 
are where His spiritual essence is. According to the latter, He 
is said to be where His knowledge and His power are; their 
exercise being conceived of as extending beyond the range of 
His actual presence. 

The former we believe to be the true state of the case. 
It is the common and the most natural one; and the whole 
phraseology of the inspired volume is in harmony with it. To 
the language of Jehovah already cited,” many passages to the 
same effect might be added. “O Lord, thou hast searched 
me and known me,’ etc. This passage, not less remarkable 
for the sublimity of its conception and expression, than for the 
lofty devotion of feeling which it breathes, includes the divine 
omniscience, which, indeed, in all our thoughts, is inseparably 
bound up with His omnipresence; and which therefore, it is 
difficult to separate from it in illustration. It will, however, 
have a distinct consideration assigned to it; the two, though 
inseparable, being essentially distinct. 

By philosophical divines of eminence, virtual omnipresence 
has been treated as an absurdity and contradiction, no better 
than a mere conceit of scholastic theology, of which there have 
been so many more to keep it in countenance. “ As any being, 
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which is not always at the time when it is not, is as if it never 
was; so, whatever being is not everywhere in those places 
where it is not, is (to all the purposes of power and activity) as 
if it had no being in any place at all; for no being can act 
where it is not, any more than when it is not. Power without 
existence is but an empty name, without any reality ; and the 
scholastic fiction of a being acting in all places without being 
present in all places, is either making the notion of God an 
express contradiction, or else so supposing Him to act by the 
ministry of others, as not to be Himself present to understand 
and know what they do. He, therefore, that would frame to 
himself a true notion of this divine attribute (so far as finite 
understandings can comprehend what is infinite), must in this, 
as in others of the divine perfections, form in his hand the 
notion, at the same time and by the same steps, by which he 
ascends to the proof of it. And that, in the present case, is 
more distinctly as follows. All created beings are, by the 
necessary condition of their nature, finite and circumscribed. 
They can be present in but one certain determinate place at 
once ; and can move but within certain bounds, in certain periods 
of time. The larger the limits are in which any creature can 
be and act, which it can either at once fill with its presence, or 
supply with its activity, swiftness, and vigour, so much the 
greater share has it of this kind of perfection. And by enlarg- 
ing this perfection to its utmost possibility, we must, consequently, 
ascribe to God, the most perfect Being, infinity or immensity. 
That is, we must conceive of Him as of a Being that fills all 
things, and that contains all things within His own boundless 
nature; but is not defined or circumscribed by any space ; 
co-exists with, and is present with all things, and infinitely 
beyond whatever we can imagine; without limits and without 
bounds; “in whom,” as the Apostle expresses it, “ we live, and 
move, and have our being,” and in whom “all things subsist.” 

Now, admitting the justice of this reasoning, still, as in 
everything that relates to the Infinite, we are involved in 
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difficulties. Questions various and numberless suggest them- 
selves, to which we can return no satisfactory answer. We are 
puzzled and lost, when we attempt to think even of space 
itself, Whatis it? It is that in which all things exist, that 
in which Deity Himself exists. It is not itself any positive sub- 
sistence. When we try to think of it abstractly, the only 
notion we can form of it is the mere negative one of emptiness, of 
vacancy. But as to such questions as :—How far does it extend ? 
Is it limited, or is it unlimited? on neither side can we satisfy 
ourselves. Of infinity we can form no conception on the one 
hand; and yet what limit there can be to space we can as little 
imagine on the other. The child that gazes up and around on 
the blue sky, fancies he is gazing on the boundary of space, the 
expanse that surrounds and embraces all things. The philosopher 
knows this to be anillusion. Even with the naked eye, he sees, 
in that blue expanse, worlds rolling on worlds, at distances 
which baffle the mind’s efforts to conceive of them. And every 
addition which glass has made to the reach of telescopic vision 
has brought new ones and new ones within view; discovering 
hundreds, thousands, myriads, which elude his unaided eye. Nor 
has he the remotest ground for imagining that, with all the 
marvellous power of the telescope, he has yet penetrated to the 
boundaries of the universe. Still he asks, what is beyond ? 
Though unable to answer the question, still he conceives, and is 
utterly unable to help conceiving of space in which, as in all 
into which he has yet been able to penetrate, worlds unnumbered 
roll. And wherever he may imagine the material creation to 
terminate, still, beyond its utmost verge, outside the whole, he 
has the idea of vacancy. 

Respecting certain philosophers who presume to imagine 
infinite space a just representation or adequate idea of the 
essence of the Supreme Cause, Dr. Clarke says, “This is a 
weak imagination, arising from hence that men, using to judge 
of all things by their senses only, fancy spiritual or immaterial 
substances, because they are not objects of their corporal senses, 
to be, as it were, mere nothing; just as children imagine air, 
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because they cannot see it, to be mere emptiness and nothing. 
But the fallacy is too gross to deserve being insisted upon. 
There are, perhaps, numberless substances in the world, whose 
essences are as entirely unknown and impossible to be repre- 
sented to our imaginations, as colours are to aman that was born 
blind, or sounds to one that has been always deaf. Nay, there 
is no substance in the world of which we know anything further 
than just a certain number of its properties or attributes; of 
which we know fewer in some things, and in others more. 
Infinite space is nothing else but abstract immensity or infinity ; 
even as infinite duration is abstract eternity. And it would 
be just as proper to say that eternity is the essence of the 
Supreme Cause as to say that immensity is so. Indeed they 
seem to be both but modes of an essence or substance incom- 
prehensible to us; and when we endeavour to represent the 
real substance of any being whatever in our weak imaginations 
we shall find ourselves in like manner deceived." 

Supposing, then, the spiritual essence of Deity to pervade 
immensity, are we free of difficulties and puzzles? Far from 
it. In some of its bearings this involves queries as incapable 
of solution as those which environ the theory of a being acting 
where it is not. What are we to make of an essence infinitely 
extended, and yet indivisible? What of a Being everywhere 
present, and yet wholly nowhere? We are, indeed, unable, on 
such a subject, so much as to use terms which are not liable 
to misconception. I have made use of the word extended. 
But extension ranks among the properties of body or matter. 
How then, are we to express ourselves? Mr. Locke makes 
a distinction between the extension of matter and the exten- 
sion of space :—‘‘ By this idea of solidity is the extension of 
body distinguished from the extension of space; the extension 
of body being but the cohesion or continuity of solid, movy- 
able, separable parts; and the extension of space the continuity 
of unsolid, inseparable, immovable parts.” But even this 
latter application of the term “extension” fails on our present 
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theme. ‘The definition thus given by Locke of the extension 
of space ends with a word which cannot, with any propriety, 
be used with application to Deity. I mean the word “ parts.” 
When we conceive of Deity as of a being “ without body,” we 
necessarily, at the same time, conceive of Him as a being 
“without parts.” His spiritual essence is indivisible. Sub- 
sisting in space, it is yet independent of the subdivisions of 
space. In our conceptions of the divine essence, we are ever 
in danger of falling into materialism. In consequence of our 
having no discernment of spirit, and no distinct conception of 
what it is, we can hardly help it. We ought, however, to do 
all in our power to avoid such materialistic associations. All 
that we are able to say respecting the immensity of the divine 


essence, is, that God is everywhere; equally everywhere ; 


entirely everywhere ; everywhere, that is, in the full exercise of 
all His infinite perfections. And it is, perhaps, best and wisest 
for us, not to attempt analyzing our words too closely. When- 
ever we ask the question :—“ If God be everywhere, how is it 
that He is present in any defined and limited point of space ?”’ 
we may fancy we have some notion of our meaning; and yet 
when we attempt an explanation, we are lost. We say :—‘“ God 
is here.” But how is He here? How can that which is 
infinite be here? What is the nature of that connection which 
subsists between a Being who is infinite and any particular 
limited portion of space? On the supposition of an infinitely 
extended substance, must not a part be in one place, and a part 
in another? a part only of God on earth, and a part in heaven ? 
Then, if this spiritual essence be thus divisible, a part here 
and a part there, must we not have a portion of the divine 
knowledge and power in one place, and a part in another ? 
Or, if the subdivision of divine attributes be rejected as a meta- 
physical or mystical absurdity, then is every portion of the 
infinite extension of Deity to be regarded as possessing infinite 
perfections, every portion omniscient and omnipotent? every 
part possessing equal power and equal intelligence, with the 
whole innumerable infinities in One! 


— ao 
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Such questions are not to be regarded as either profane, 
presumptuous, or unprofitable. For— 

1. They serve to impress our minds with a becoming sense 
of the limited character of our own faculties. A proud, 
arrogant, self-idolizing spirit may feel itself chafed and irritated, 
when stopped in its onward progress; arrested and repressed in 
what it fancies its upward flight; baffled, and put toastand. But 
the lesson is a salutary one which says:—This ought not so to be ; 
this is the lingering result of the original temptation, “ Ye shall 
be as God!’”+ The consciousness of our own impotence and 
incapacity in matters necessarily so far above us as the nature 
and mode of being of THE INFINITE, ought only to deepen the 
sentiment of devotion, of “reverence and godly fear,” ” to “ lay 
us low, and keep us there:” ‘“ Canst thou by searching find out 
God,’ ete. 

2. It should serve to prepare our minds for the reception, 
with lowly and implicit credence, of certain other things regard- 
ing Himself, which He has been pleased to reveal to us, but 
which are equally beyond the range of our powers of compre- 
hension. They should chasten our minds, not to unthinking 
credulity but to humble faith. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by two specimens. God makes Himself known to us as one 
God, but, at the same time, as subsisting under a threefold 
personal distinction, in a way which He does not explain, and 
which, possibly, no explanation could enable us, with our 
present faculties, fully to comprehend. We can no more 
form a distinct conception of a Being that never began to 
exist, or of a Being that is everywhere present and yet wholly 
nowhere, than we can of one essence in which there are, 
and from eternity have been, three distinct subsistences. It 
is not. the mode of such a Being’s subsistence that we are 
called upon to believe, but simply the unexplained, and 
to us it may be, the imexplicable fact. And if we _ be- 
lieve the incomprehensible in the one case, why should we 
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be startled by it, and for that reason alone, reject it in the 
other ? 

The same observation applies emphatically to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the union of the divine and human natures 
in the person of Christ. Is there anything more incompre- 
hensible in the idea of the one nature being associated with the 
other, the infinite with the finite, in that one person, than 
there is in the idea of the Infinite God being present in any 
one limited portion of space? If we are asked :—“‘ How can it 
be that the infinite nature of God should be united in the same 
person, with the finite nature of man ?” we answer, frankly and 
at once, we cannot tell. But we meet the question with 
another. We ask, in return :— How is it possible that the 
infinite nature of Deity should be present in every limited 
point of space ?—should be present, in the full exercise of all 
its infinite perfections, within the little area bounded by the 
walls of the room in which we are now met? When a satis- 
factory answer has been found to the latter question, it will 
equally serve for the solution of the other. And the circum- 
stance of incomprehensibility ought no more to be felt a 
sufficient ground for rejecting the one article of faith than for 
rejecting the other. 

When on the subject of the divine spirituality, we had occasion 
to notice and explain certain parts of the phraseology of the 
inspired volume, in which mention is made of the eyes, the ears, 
the hands, the feet, the mouth, the nostrils, and other corporeal 
parts of Jehovah; all being ascribed to him figuratively, and 
with a necessary analogy to our conceptions, Inasmuch as terms 
taken from what was purely spiritual must to us have been 
utterly unintelligible. There are many modes of expression, 
on our present subject, which call for a similar observation. 
They proceed upon a similar principle. God is spoken of as 
coming and departing, as ascending and descending, as being 
near, and as standing afar off, with other modes of speech of a 
like description. Such expressions are generally employed to 
denote manifestations of His presence, in sensible tokens either 
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of his favour or of his displeasure. And at times they are used 
to convey to our minds the impression that particular steps in 
the divine administration are founded in a full and _ perfect 
acquaintance with the facts of the case." 

The temple of old is represented as God’s House, the place 
of His abode ; because it was the place of the external visible 
symbols of His promised presence with His people Israel, as well 
as the appointed seat of His stated worship under the legal dis- 
pensation. 

In like manner, He is frequently spoken of as dwelling IN 
HEAVEN. Of this, indeed, there are two views which may be 
taken. (1.) It may be understood as meant to express His exalted 
dignity and majesty. In every human language, I presume 
what is above us in station, in power, in authority, is spoken of 
under terms taken from local position, from personal elevation 
in place. The figure is natural, and therefore universal. 
Quotation in proof would be superfluous of what every one feels, 
and what every one, I might almost say instinctively uses. 
We need not wonder, then, to find such a figure frequently 
used in relation to God, and as expressive of His supremacy, 
and His infinite elevation (you see how naturally terms which 
themselves contain the figure, suggest themselves for its very 
illustration), above all created existence. He is “the high 
and lofty one who inhabiteth eternity, who dwelleth in the 
high and holy place.”? “The Lord hath erected His throne 
in the heavens, and His kingdom ruleth over all.’* “ Thus 
saith the Lord, heaven is my throne and earth my footstool.’ * 
(2.) In God’s word, heaven is ever represented as the place 
(be it where it may) of the permanent and happy residence of 
redeemed men; as the place to which the Redeemer ascended, 
after having finished His work on earth, and where He now is in 
His glorified humanity ; and where the infinite God reveals His 
glory under the special character of “the God of salvation ’’* to 
this our apostate world. The representation of Him, therefore, 
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as dwelling, and as having His throne in heaven, may fairly be 
understood as signifying not alone His exalted dignity, but His 
relation to us as “the God of Israel:”* heaven owing its very 
existence to His sustaining this relation; being the very place 
provided by Him for the perfect and perpetual enjoyment of 
the blessings which that grace bestows on the part of His people ; 
and, on the part of God, the place where, for ever, the glory 
of His character and government will be fully manifested as it 
appears in the mediation of His Son and the work of man’s 
redemption. Thus, then, when we say :—‘ Our Father who 
art in heaven,’’” the address, so full of condescension and grace 
on His part, and of honour, and privilege, and blessing on ours, 
may be interpreted and felt by us as meaning two things in 
union; our exalted and glorious father, and our father in Christ, 
our all-gracious father, who “ has made us accepted in the be- 
loved,”* and hath given us a name and a place in His house, 
that of sons and daughters. 

The practical or devotional reflections which such subjects 
suggest are generally, as I have before stated, more appropriate 
to the pulpit than to this chair. And yet I cannot but feel as 
if it would be wrong here to throw them entirely aside, when I 
-bethink myself how important is the experience by ourselves of 
the spiritual influence of divine truths, as part of the qualifica- 
tions of “the man of God’”’ for the discharge of his official 
duty in expounding and enforcing them in his public ministra- 
tions. Let me, then, mention one or two here :— 

1. How fitted this divine attribute to give us exalted con- 
ceptions, and profoundly devout impressions of the transcendent 
majesty of the God with whom we have to do! ‘To the im- 
mensity of the divine nature we may well apply the exclamation 
of the poet as to its eternity— 


——‘ Thou pleasing dreadful thought !" 


‘Is there not something unutterably solemn as well as incompre- 
hensibly sublime, in the idea of a Being whose presence is bounded 
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by no limits; who not only is not fixed to any one spot, but 
who never requires to move from one spot to another; who at 
once, in the same moment, is in heaven and on earth, in every 
world, and in every part of every world, throughout the peopled 
universe ? How full of elevated and devout emotion must the 
mind of the Psalmist have been, when he burst forth with :— 
‘“‘ Whither shall I go from thy presence ?”’ etc.’ 

How affecting, how overwhelming the thought that we 
cannot for a single moment be out of God’s immediate presence! 
We may sit in the house, or walk by the way. We may travel 
from country to country, till we have left none in east, west, 
north, or south unvisited. And were it in our power to move 
from world to world, we should find God in the remotest of 
them all. 

“Within thy circling power I stand, 
On every side I find thy hand. 
Awake, asleep, at home, abroad 
I am surrounded still with God!” 

“ Pleasing, dreadful thought!” Pleasing to the saint; 
dreadful to the sinner; solemn to both sinner and saint! How 
pleasing to the children of God, that they cannot be where He 
is not! that to no place can they ever go, whether with their 
will or against it, where they may not with the same truth, 
say :—‘ Surely the Lord is in this place;’’* their best friend 
always there before them! ‘ His eye upon them, His ear open 
to their ery,” ‘ His right hand and His holy arm ever ready for 
their help!’ On the other hand, how dreadful to the sinner! 
to think that he has never done, and never can do anything, 
that God has not been present to witness. How studiously and 
how successfully soever he may have kept it secret from his 
fellow-men! that ‘there is no darkness nor shadow of death 
where the workers of iniquity can hide themselves!”* What 
a powerful restraint from the commission of any sin ought 
the thought to be !—and how humbling and abasing the reflec- 
tion to each one of us, that the consideration of God’s presence 
will so often prove insufficient to restrain us from doing what 
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we should not like to be found doing in the presence of a child; 
nay, which the knowledge of a child’s presence would effectu- 
ally prevent! Yet such is the fact. Let the thought of it 
keep us humble. 

2. The omnipresence of God qualifies Him for the con- 
ducting of His universal government. The most skilful and 
expert superintendent, in an extensive and complicated sys- 
tem of machinery, can do no more than see where he is 
present to see, and cannot be present to see in more places 
than one at a time. But the omnipresent God knows the 
whole: and every part of His wide dominions, equally well at 
all times. No place is ever for a moment without His pre- 
sence. The energy of His power is everywhere sustaining all ; 
His wunerring wisdom is everywhere, directing all. His inex- 
haustible goodness is everywhere supplying all. He is present 
here ; and knows, with the most perfect intimacy of observation, 
all that is passing here. And His being present here does not 
prevent His being present, at the same time, in every other part 
of the universe: so that we need never entertain any appre- 
hension of anything goimg wrong in one place, when He is 
absent in another. 

3. His omnipresence renders Him the proper object of wor- 
ship everywhere alike, and at all times. This is a thought not 
less pregnant with interest than it is with wonder. When you 
are desirous to present a petition in person to a fellow-creature, 
you require to leave your place, and to find your way to the 
nearer or the more distant spot where he is. But whatever 
request you have to present to God, you need not move from 
the spot you occupy. Never. Wherever you chance to be, He 
is there. This is true, not of you alone, but of all alike. He 
listens to the prayers and the praises of his people that are poured 
into His ear at the same instant, in every place, and every lan- 
gvuage. And, at the same instant, too, He is listening to the 
songs of the “ ten thousand times ten. thousand, and thousands 
of thousands’? which arise to Him around his seraph-circled 
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throne in the heavens; and to the addresses which are offered 
to Him from all the worlds with which the fields of immensity are 
replenished. And to all these He bends his ear, with the most 
perfect discrimination, and at the same time with the most per- 
fect ease, without the slightest approach to anything like difficulty 
or effort. And there is no mixing up of one thing with another ; 
of any of the particulars of one case with those of another. 
Each case, in all its details, is as distinctly heard and recorded, 
as if there had been no other to which to attend. Surely we 
may adopt the exclamation of the Psalmist :—‘‘Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me: it is high; I cannot attain unto it.” * 

4. We shall never be out of God’s presence for a single 
moment, for ever and ever. We shall change our place. When 
we die, we shall go to heaven or to hell. But we cannot go 
where God is not. He is in both. In the one in the exercise 
and manifestation of His infinite love, lighting it up with His 
smile, and lavishing the “fulness of joy, and the pleasures for 
evermore,” ” on its blessed inhabitants ; in the other, in the exer- 
cise of His punitive justice, darkening it with the frown of His 
holy displeasure ; and giving the self-destroyed victims of the 
curse of His broken law, and of His rejected Gospel, to feel how 
“ fearful a thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God.’’? 

It is true that at last He will say unto the wicked :—“ Depart 
from me.’’* But the words do not and cannot mean from His 
literal presence. They mean from His presence in that place 
into which He had welcomed His redeemed, and where He dis- 
penses His blessings. 

And as to heaven, the divine presence is represented as 
among the essential ingredients of its unmingled blessedness :— 
“These are they who came out of great tribulation, and who 
- have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb: therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and night in his temple: and He that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them,”?® etc. 
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Ir is an established maxim, that no quality can be found exist- 
ing in an effect, which does not also exist, and, in a superior 
degree, in the cause which has produced it. Inasmuch as that 
which is not possessed cannot be imparted. From the number- 
less manifestations of design and skilful contrivance in the 
material world, we irresistibly infer (as formerly shewn) the 
existence of intelligence and skill in the Supreme Artificer. 
But there is a way of establishing the general position that 
“there is knowledge in the Most High,” * that “ Jehovah is a 
God of knowledge,” * which is still more direct and immediate. 
Mrinp is found existing amongst the creatures of God. We 
ourselves possess it. This Mind is endowed with a variety of 
intellectual faculties, and by the exercise of these faculties 
capable of acquiring large measures of various knowledge. 
Now, if all the mind in the universe is from God; if He is 
the source of all intelligence amongst His creatures, it follows 
as an inevitable consequence, that He must be possessed of 
intelligence, and of unlimited intelligence, Himself. This is 
the general sentiment of the Psalmist :—‘“ Understand, ye brutish 
among the people,”® etc. This is as sound philosophy, as it is 
true devotion. 

How foolish soever, and heterogeneous, and self-contradic- 
tory the conceptions of Deity among the heathen have ever 
been, there may always be found amongst them that of intelli- 
gence and knowledge; although, of course (like all the other 
qualities ascribed to their false divinities), in association with 
much that is mean, and limited, and inconsistent. ‘‘ The oracles 
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of the heathen assumed the idea of knowledge on the part of 
the Gods from whose shrines they were uttered; to whatever 
extent impostors might take advantage of this assumption, to 
impose upon the weak, and even at times on minds of superior 
mould, by their Jesuitical and juggling ambiguities. And all 
the acts of worship recognized the same attribute. The ideas 
entertained, however, were generally so wretchedly low and 
little, as not to merit notice in comparison of the great reality ; 
and to deserve all the keen yet serious irony and sarcasm, as 
well as indignant reprobation and remonstrance, of the inspired 
prophets of Jehovah. The Egyptian hieroglyphic for God 
seemed to indicate some loftier and better conception, whence- 
soever derived. It was an eye, the most significant emblem of 
knowledge. Yet we know well, with what contemptible 
theology this beautiful symbol was actually associated.” 

No reason whatever can be assigned for presuming the 
divine knowledge limited, or, in any respect, imperfect. With 
some semblance at least of reason, it has been alleged, that a 
necessarily existent Being cannot be a limited Being.  Inas- 
much as all limitation appears to imply some limiting cause ; 
which is inconsistent with the idea of necessity or independence. 
And the argument, if at all sound, must apply equally to all the 
attributes of such a Being, to his entire nature. It must be 
admitted, that it is difficult, if not even impossible (as implying 
a contradiction), to imagine a Being in any respect limited, 
whose existence has been demonstrated to be necessary ; 
(meaning by necessary, what it involves a contradiction to sup- 
pose not to be), there being no antecedent will by which the 
limitation can be imposed. At all events, it is surely reason- 
able for us to conceive of the Divine Being in the most honour- 
able and exalted manner. We may lay it down as a principle, 
that our conceptions of Him, as being all that is great and all 
that is good, can never go beyond the truth, but must always 
fall infinitely short of it. Now, to imagine His knowledge 
partial, to associate with Him, in our minds, any idea of ignor- 
ance, of error, of deficiency, is the reverse of honourable. It is 
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degrading. It is supposing Him, in as far as such ideas are 
entertained, “ such an one as ourselves.” ? 

Nor does there exist the slightest ground for supposing, 
with regard to anything whatever that is or that happens, that 
it is to God a thing unknown. If we are convinced that He 
knows anything, we have the very same reason for believing 
that He knows everything; there being, so far as I am aware, 
no consideration whatever that can be alleged for His being ~ 
ignorant of any one thing, more than for His being ignorant of 
any other. While, on the contrary, every consideration that 
goes to prove His intelligence and knowledge, goes, at the same 
time, to prove that intelligence to be without limitation, to be 
universally comprehensive. We might safely challenge all 
creation to produce proof with regard to any one thing, that 
He does not know it; or to shew that He can be ignorant of 
one thing, by any such process of reasoning as must not at the 
same time lead to the conclusion that He must be ignorant of 
everything. 

In considering the comprehensiveness of the divine know- 
ledge, it may be observed— 

1. He must, by consciousness, know Himsetr, in His 
essence, and in all His infinite perfections. And this of itself 
may be regarded as infinite knowledge. It is the perfect 
knowledge of a nature that is infinite. And surely from this 
may reasonably be inferred the perfect knowledge of all that is 
finite. The created cannot comprehend the uncreated; for 
that is the same thing as saying, that the finite cannot com- 
prehend the infinite. The knowledge of God is knowledge 
that transcends, and ever must transcend, all created capacity. 
Were the capacities of all the rational creation combined into 
one, it would still, in all its unimaginable amplitude, be 
infinitely less than infinite. But God comprehends Himself. 
And the Being who comprehends what (as before demonstrated) 
is without limits in extent, in duration, in universality of pre- 
sence, cannot surely be ignorant of aught that is subject to the 
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limitations of time and space. That knowledge which includes 
among its subjects the infinite nature and the infinite attributes of 
Deity, we are unable for one moment so muchas to imagine limited. 

Deity is, strictly and properly, the only object of knowledge 
possessing infinitude. It is, therefore, the only object of know- 
ledge that can fill and fully engage His own infinite mind. All 
that is created is necessarily limited. The universe has its 
bounds. On this account, it is only by inference that we con- 
clude the knowledge to be infinite that embraces the universe, 
or the power to be infinite that framed it. The inference, as 
to both, we hold to be perfectly legitimate and irresistible. But 
in the case I now speak of there is no inference. The object of 
the knowledge is itself infinite; and the knowledge must be 
infinite that comprehends it. And the absurdity were prepos- 
terous indeed that could set limits to the knowledge of that mind 
in any other quarter. Comprehending itself, it must comprehend 
all things else; all things else “ living and moving, and having 
their being’? in the Infinite. 

I therefore mention— 

2. The perfect knowledge of ALL CREATURES. 

We have already inferred this from His knowledge of Him- 
self. We infer it also from His having made all, and His sus- 
taining all. As the Creator of all things, He must be perfectly 
acquainted with all the works of His hands. And as all things 
must depend for their continued existence on the power that has 
imparted that existence, He must continue to know them all, 
with all the circumstances and accidents of their being, and all 
the changes that take place amongst them. And after having 
spoken of the knowledge of Himself, the Absolute, the Infinite ; 
we dare hardly express wonder at the thought of this know- 
ledge, the knowledge of created and limited existences. And 
yet, in certain aspects of it, it is more fitted to confound our 
minds than even that. The reason is, that we can enter 
more intoit. ‘T’o our minds, the infinite and invisible Godhead 
presents no distinct or definite conception. And what concep- 
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tion we do form is one that is not made up of variety of parts. 
It is the conception of one object. That one object, it is true, 
is infinite; but still it is a unit. It confounds us; but it is by its 
incomprehensible vastness. It does not bewilder us by its com- 
plexity. Itis a simple, uncompounded, indivisible unit; although 
in the nature of that unit there is an awful overwhelming im- 
mensity. But in creation there is presented before us an endless 
variety of parts. And in this way the knowledge of creation 
seems, to our minds, as if it embraced a greater diversity and com- 
plexity of objects than the knowledge of the One Infinite God. 

The knowledge possessed by Deity, then, extends to the 
universe of created existence. Livery single creature, great or 
small, in that universe, as well as every circumstance relative 
to every creature, is perfectly known to Him. And allis known 
at the same instant, and with the same complete and unerring 
distinctness. Every wheel, every pin, every junction, in the 
prodigiously extensive and complicated machinery, is perpetually 
under His all-observant eye; an eye which is, at the same 
moment, in every place: and which, in a way most mysterious 
and incomprehensible to our minds, and eminently fitted to 
inspire them with ‘reverence and godly fear,” and with the 
lowest sentiments of self-annihilation before Him, embraces at 
once the stupendous whole, and bends an undistracted and 
unremitting attention to every, even the minutest part. 

Of the brute creation, He Himself says, with the majesty of 
sovereign and universal proprietor :—‘“‘ Every beast of the forest 
is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all the 
fowls of the mountains; and the wild beasts of the field are 
mine.’ + And of the minuteness of the knowledge, what terms 
could be more expressive than those of Christ :—“‘ A sparrow 
falleth not to the ground without your Father. The very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” * The language respecting the 
sparrows, as given by Luke, is, if possible, still more expressive : 
—‘ Not one of them is forgotten before God.” ® 

With regard to His rational creation, all must be known. 
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This, indeed, is deduced as an inference from the preceding. If 
the unintelligent, surely the rational. If sparrows, surely men. 
“ Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” * All are known; 
and everything relating to each. The “hairs of the head 
being all numbered,” conveys the idea of minuteness of acquain- 
tance and oversight, as strongly as it seems possible to put it 
in words. All the thoughts, all the words, all the actions of all 
the countless individuals in our world, and in all worlds, come 
within the range of His universal knowledge. This is a truth, 
indeed, that is frequently and strongly expressed in Scrip- 
ture.” The most secret things are known to Him, as 
immediately and as perfectly as those done in the face of 
the sun, and in the midst of spectators.? Not only secret 
things, as being hidden from fellow-men by darkness and 
solitude, but the inmost thoughts of all minds, and the inmost 
feelings and desires of all hearts, are often mentioned as 
among the specially distinctive objects of the divine know- 
ledge.* This is invariably represented as one of the peculiar 
prerogatives of Deity. Such universal and perfect knowledge is 
manifestly indispensable to the administration of judgment. The 
Supreme Judge requires to have a full and unerrmg acquaintance 
with the real characters of all the intelligent creatures on whom 
His sentences are to be pronounced : not their words and actions 
merely, but their motives and principles. Indeed without such 
perfect intimacy of acquaintance with human characters—with 
the minds and hearts of men, He could not for a day carry 
forward the government of the world. 

3. God’s knowledge comprehends EVENTS THROUGHOUT 
ALL TIME, that is, past, present, and future. 

(1.) All present events. At one comprehensive glance He 
sees all that is passing, in our world, and in every world, at the 
same instant! “His eyes are in every place.”® Nothing, 
anywhere in the universe, even for one moment, escapes His 
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notice, His all-embracing survey. We have formerly spoken of His 
omnipresence: and this particular branch of His omniscience, 
His knowledge of existing creatures and of happening events, 
may be considered as naturally and necessarily arising from His 
constant and universal presence. But it is evident that we can 
infer from His omnipresence no more than His knowledge of the 
present ; not at all His knowledge of either the past or the 
future, but solely of what now is. But both of these form 
branches no less essential of the divine omniscience. 

(2.) All past events and existences are known to Him as 
perfectly as the present. He forgets nothing. Nothing ever 
escapes from His mind. No, nor does anything ever, through 
.the longest lapse of time, become less distinct in the impression 
of it. The entire history of all worlds, from the moment when 
He called the first into being, is present to His mind, in all its 
minutest details; and the personal history of every individual 
inhabitant in each of the numberless worlds that crowd immen- 
sity! In regard to His knowledge of the past as well as of the 
future it may truly be said :—‘ One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day!”* The 
passing away of centuries and milleniums does not obliterate 
from His remembrance a single fact, or a single circumstance 
of a fact, nor, even in the most distant degree, impair its vivid- 
ness. And all this acquaintance with the universal past we are 
to conceive of as being before the Divine Mind, without even 
the slightest imaginable effort of recollection! all there, and 
always there, like one vast idea, inconceivably complicated, and - 
yet perfectly clear, distinct, unravelled! We are confounded, 
stupified, lost, when we try to imagine this: every action, every 
word, every thought, of every one of His intelligent creatures, 
from the beginning of time, all perfectly and unconfusedly present 
to His infinite mind! This, as well as universal knowledge of 
the present, (and no less than it) is indispensable to the dispen- 
sation of righteous judgment. It is evident, that in this depart- 
ment of His administration, the knowledge of the present alone 
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could be of little or no avail. There must be a remembrance of 
the past as well, and that, too, discriminative and complete. How 
otherwise could the terms ever be verified :—‘“ For God will brng 
every work into judgment with every secret thing, whether it 
hath been good, or whether it hath been evil.”* How could this 
be done, without the knowledge we speak of ? ‘That we cannot 
comprehend it is no evidence whatever of its not being true. 
It is one of the many things which, as involving no contradic- 
tion, we must believe, though they baffled all our attempts at 
comprehension. At every step of our contemplation of Deity, 
the exclamation of the devout Psalmist forces itself upon our 
minds :—‘“‘ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high : 
I cannot attain unto it!’’? 

(3.) Remembrance does not confound us so much as pre- 
science. We have memory ourselves. And, although quite 
incompetent to form any conception of the extent of the divine 
remembrance, yet of the thing itself we can conceive more 
readily than we can of the knowledge of the future. Yet this 
is a no less essential part of His omniscience than the other two. 
Perfect universal prescience is as essential to the administration 
of the government of the world, as remembrance is to the dis- 
pensation of judgment. Without it, all His plans of procedure 
would be subject to incessant derangement and failure. With- 
out it, indeed, we can hardly imagine His government con- 
ducted on a plan at all, or of its being carried on with any- 
thing approaching to consistency or uniformity, for a single 
hour. On this part of the subject, the principal difficulty arises 
from what have been termed contingent events; those, for 
example, which depend on the multifarious, capricious, and even 
shifting volitions of free agents. Where we can discern a con- 
nected chain of secondary causes like Inks mutually dependent 
and mutually influential, we are less at a loss to form some 
notion, however imperfect and limited, of efficient providential 
superintendence. And here, a very few brief remarks must 
suffice. It were out of place and endless to enter into the 
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discussion of the complicated doctrines of liberty and necessity. 
One thing is sufficiently clear, that whatever does actually hap- 
pen was, before it happened, certainly future, infallibly to be. 
Whatever we conceive to have been the ground of its certain 
futurition, its actually coming to pass is of itself proof enough 
of its futurition having been certain. The truth of this is self- 
evident. Whatever is now a past event was, before it took 
place, a future event. When it happens, its happening proves 
it to have been as certain im fiert, as it now is in esse. ‘The 
ground of its certain futurition is, as I have just hinted, another 
question. But of the previous certain futurition of whatever 
actually happens, it would involve a contradiction to entertain 
the question. And then too, whatever was the ground of the 
certainty of the futurition, the same must the ground have been 
of the certainty of the divine foreknowledge. It must be very 
manifest that simple foreknowledge can itself be no cause of that 
which is foreknown. The event does not happen because it is 
foreknown: it is foreknown, because it is to happen. If we 
say that the certainty of the futurition, and the consequent 
certainty of the foreknowledge, is the result of the divine pre- 
determination or decree; it will be well for us to see that we 
use our terms in such a sense as harmonizes with the freedom 
and accountableness of human agency. ‘The reconciliation of 
the absolutely certain foresight of Deity with man’s free agency 
and moral responsibility, is one of the Gordian knots of theo- 
logical metaphysics. I am not about to enter now into any 
perplexing disquisitions on such a subject. There are some- 
times to be found truths, which, taken separately, each by itself, 
are equally sure; while yet our faculties may not be compe- 
tent clearly to discern and demonstrate the link of harmony 
between them. Such are the two truths just adverted to, of 
divine foreknowledge and human accountableness: that God 
foreknows, with absolute certainty, all events; and yet that 
men, the agents by whose intervention they are in numberless 
instances brought about, think, and will, and speak, and act freely 
and responsibly. We may be permitted, on such a subject, for 
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the sake of throwing upon it some faint glimmering at least of 
light, ‘‘ parva componere magnis.” It may somewhat simplify 
our conceptions of it to look at what takes place in the every- 
day concerns of life. A person of uncommon shrewdness and 
penetration, who is intimately acquainted with the character of 
another—with the great general principles by which he is actu- 
ated, and the conscientious firmness of his adherence to them or | 
the contrary ; with his constitutional temperaments, his educa- 
tional biases, his ruling passion, and all his peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies ; can, with no small measure of confidence, con- 
jecture in what manner he will feel and act under any particular 
given circumstances. This power of what may be called con- 
jectural prediction, is to be found among men, in greater and 
smaller degrees. We have only, then, to extend the idea of it, 
as far as we can, to infinitude. We have only to suppose such 
an entire and intimate acquaintance with the constitution of 
every mind; and such a sure knowledge of the manner in 
which every mind will be affected and influenced by particular 
circumstances, and by the suggestion of other views, the views of 
other minds, in the complicated and ever shifting intercourse of 
social life; as will enable its possessor to foresee, with absolute 
assurance, the whole train of human conduct, whether personal 
or in the private and public relations of life. We have only to 
do this, in order to our having a general, though, of course, a far 
from adequate apprehension of the infallible prescience of Deity. 
To the extent to which human sagacity may be conceived to go 
in forecasting the future actions of fellow-men according to real — 
or supposed circumstances; we are at once sensible that there 
is nothing in its conjectures and vaticinations that has the 
remotest influence on the freedom or the moral character of 
human actions. It is on the very supposition of their acting 
freely in the circumstances by which they are influenced, that 
the calculations of their predicted conduct proceed. Now to the 
perfect knowledge of all characters, and the perfect assurance 
of the precise manner in which circumstances will affect and 
determine their volitions and actions, there must be added, in 
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the case of Deity, a complete control over all the said circum- 
stances. Such control is manifestly indispensable to the regular 
maintenance of the government, and effectuation of the pur- 
poses of the Supreme Ruler. But it is, at the same time, such 
a control as in no respect interferes with, or impairs the moral 
freedom and accountableness of men. “It is,” as I have 
remarked elsewhere, “ His sovereign and universal command of 
whatever can contribute to affect the volitions of His intelligent 
creatures (a command exercised in such a way as not in the 
slightest degree to impair the conscious liberty of the agent), that 
alone enables Him to conduct the government of a world like 
ours, so as uniformly to accomplish His own designs, without 
destroying human accountability.” ‘The multitude of man- 
kind is so great; the variety of characters among them so 
endless; their connections and interests so prodigiously diver- 
sified; their desires and volitions so incessantly interfering 
with and crossing one another; that to our minds such a con- 
trol is utterly inconceivable, and we are therefore in danger of 
questioning its possibility. But when, in such a case, we feel 
our powers of comprehension baffled, instead of its engendering 
doubts of the divine supremacy, the feeling should only remind 
us” (and then it will be profitable) ‘“ of our own weakness, and 
cherish within us a becoming humility. The existence of such 
a control is necessary for the regulation of the greatest events as 
well as of the least, and of the least as well as of the greatest. 
To deny it, is at once to involve ourselves, with regard to the 
concerns of the entire rational creation, in the dreary darkness 
of Epicurean atheism.’’* 

I have just hinted, that the conjectural prescience amongst 
ourselves, sometimes so singularly shrewd, furnishes us with 
some little illustrative light on the consistency of divine pre- 
science with man’s freedom and accountableness. A word or 
two more on this point. It is abundantly manifest, that in the 


1 The doctrine of a particular Providence: a Sermon preached in Albion Street 
Chapel, Glasgow, on Lord’s day, August 23d, 1812, on occasion of the death of the 
Author’s brother, Captain John Wardlaw, who fell in the battle of Salamanca, on 
the 22d of the preceding month. See Dr. Wardlaw’s Memoir, pp. 146, 147. 
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case supposed, the fact of one intelligent man foreseeing and 
predicting the actions of another, in certain hypothetical circum- 
stances, does not, in the remotest degree, interfere with the 
freedom of him on whose future course he speculates. It 
lays upon him no restraint: it subjects him to no compul- 
sion. Carry the supposition, then, a little further. Suppose 
that to this intelligent man the circumstances were not hypo- 
thetical. Nay; suppose that he possessed a secret control 
over them; of which the person, whose volitions and conduct 
are by these circumstances affected and determined, knows 
nothing, and feels nothing; a control altogether independent of 
any direct influence exerted upon his mind, and which does not 
at all consciously affect him: would the case, on this supposi- ~ 
tion, be materially altered or altered at all? Would his voli- | 
tions and actions be less free ?—or would he himself be less 
responsible? ‘To deny the fact of the circumstances in which 
men are placed being subject to divine direction and appoint- 
ment, is at once to set aside the divine government, and to 
approach as nearly as possible to a denial of the divine existence. 
If there be still a difficulty; still a question for metaphysical 
subtlety to start and urge, I am not aware that we can go much 
further, if further at all. And we must satisfy ourselves with 
the all-important truth involved in the devout question :—‘ Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?’? It will be made 
clear to the consciences of all, that they acted freely and were 
justly responsible. And surely it cannot for one moment be 
imagined by any reasonable mind, that the purposes of the Infi- 
nitely Wise are to be frustrated, and His plans deranged and 
impeded, through the freedom of human agency rendering 
impossible the supremacy, universality, and certainty of divine 
control. The control, the absolute control, there must be. God 
would cease to be God without it: His sceptre of sovereign 
dominion might be broken. How it is that He exercises the 
control, without interfering with the liberty or impairing the 
responsibility of moral agents, may continue to the end to pre- 
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sent embarrassing questions to our finite minds. I have, with 
all simplicity, set before you a principle, which may tend so far 
to diminish, though it is not to be expected that it should re- 
move the difficulties. But still, to a great extent, we must 
“walk by faith.” * 

The fact of divine prescience, together with the absolute 
and infallible control of events and actions, is established by the 
whole scheme of prophecy; and that in a way fitted to fill us 
with a pleasing wonder. ‘‘ Known unto God are all His works 
from the beginning of the world.” ? On the subject of prophecy, 
I might refer to the many passages in which Jehovah makes His 
appeal to this His foreknowledge as one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of His only Godhead, in opposition to all the pretenders 
to divinity among the heathen.” * Jn the recorded predictions 
of the Word of God, and their actual accomplishment in the 
subsequent history of the world, we have actual proof before us 
of this divine attribute of foreknowledge. It is evidence from 
fact, confirmatory of our speculative conclusions from necessity. 
But the consideration of such predictions we do not now, of 
course, resume. To the preceding particulars we must still add— 

4, The perfect knowledge of ALL PossIBILITIES: which has 
been designated hypothetical prescience. 

The existence of such knowledge seems clear from one con- 
sideration, were there no other, viz., that the choice of any 
particular plan as the best, includes the idea of all other possible 
plans being before the mind of Deity in comparison. At the 
same time, we must here too beware of overlooking the infinite 
disparity between Deity and His creatures. We must not 
imagine any process of deliberation, of weighing the respective 
recommendations of different modes of action, or courses of 
administration ; any protracted balancing of their advantages and 
disadvantages, so as to come to a determinate choice. The 
decisions of the Godhead ought to be regarded as instantaneous ; 
and as formed on a discernment as immediate and intuitive as it 
is complete and discriminative of all that is possible. Perhaps, 
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indeed, it may be fairly questioned, whether it be in harmony 
with correct ideas of the infinite perfection of Deity to suppose 
any other plan than the best suggesting itself to His mind. It 
may be regarded as giving us a loftier, and therefore a worthier 
conception of the Infinite One, to conceive of the entire scheme 
of creation and providence, including redemption, presenting 
itself in faultless perfection to his mind; and carried out into 
reality, with nothing afterwards requiring change, or occasion- 
ing regret. And yet we cannot rid ourselves of the conception, 
that even this involves an intuitive knowledge of all possibilities. 

And so with regard to human conduct. The control exer- 
cised over it, in evolving the effectuation of His own designs, 
obviously implies a perfect acquaintance with what would have 
been the results of any other arrangement, of every other; how, 
that is, every individual of mankind would have acted under a 
change of circumstances; with all the hypothetical possibilities, 
in short, of human character, and the influence of circumstances 
upon it. 

From all that has been said, it seems to follow, as an 
inevitable sequence, strangely as it may sound, that divine 
knowledge is eternally the same. It is eternally infinite. It 
admits of no accessions from the lapse of time; of no progress, 
as ours does, from experience. All that has taken place since 
creation was known before it, as well as it has been since. 
And all that is yet to be is known now, as well as what has 
been and what is, and as well as it will be after it has actually 
come to pass. He knew no less at the beginning of creation 
than He knows now. Nor will He know more when time shall 
have come to a close. This our world’s eventful history was 
as thoroughly known to Him before its commencement, as it 
will be after its conclusion. His knowledge is “ from everlasting 


to everlasting.” } 
“ Eternity, with all its years, 
Stands present to Thy view. 
To Thee there’s nothing old appears. 
Great God! there’s nothing new!” 
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It may be well for us to take a brief notice of a few of the 
practical lessons which the omniscience of God is fitted to 
suggest. 

[1.] It ought to inspire confidence in the divine administra- 
tion, in God’s superintending providence. This relates both to 
the material and to the intellectual and moral universe. As to 
the former; the entire frame of creation, in all the immense 
extent and intricate complexity of its structure, is every 
moment under the immediate supervision of His all-seeing eye: 
and the whole is sustained, and all its movements directed, 
according to regular laws, by an ever-present and omnipotent 
energy. Nothing, therefore, can go wrong. No sun, no 
system, no planet or satellite of a system can deviate from its 
prescribed course, without the volition of Deity. The sun may 
“ stand still in Gibeon,” ! the “shadow may go back in the dial 
of Ahaz;”* but it is in consequence of an Almighty fiat. The 
laws of nature, not being themselves powers, but rules for the 
operation of the power that gave creation being, Hz may 
suspend them. But as He alone can, we may rest assured 
that every such suspension will be in perfect consistency with 
the dictates, and subserviency to the purposes of wisdom and 
mercy. 

And as to the intelligent and moral department of creation, 
while omniscience is essential to the management of it, 
omniscience is enough. Nothing can possibly thwart His 
designs. No obstacle, unforeseen, unanticipated, unprovided 
for, can ever come in His way. He can say, and He alone, 
“ My counsel shall stand; and I will do all my pleasure.” ® 
Are there predictions in His word remaining to be verified ? 
All circumstances, all minds, all hearts, all wills, are, directly 
and indirectly, under His control; so that without the possi- 
bility of failure, He can bring to pass whatever, by His inspired 
prophets, He has foretold; no matter at how great a distance in 
futurity. The whole chain of intervening events, in every 
link, the minutest as well as the greatest, is perfectly before 
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Him. And, as to certainty of fulfilment, it is with the future 
as it is with the past:—‘‘ One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” * 

[2.] The same confidence may be reposed in the unerring 
rectitude of God’s judgments, or judicial sentences. We 
have seen that an entire acquaintance, from first to last, 
with all the thoughts, words, and actions of each and all of 
the children of men, is essential to the equitable administration 
of judgment. And the full possession of this wonderful know- 
ledge qualifies its possessor completely for the work. In 
judicial proceedings among men, a judge may, as far as human 
nature in its imperfect state can be supposed to attain, be 
upright in principle, sincerely desirous to form an enlightened 
and righteous verdict: while he may be deficient, and that too 
through no fault of his, in information. He has to collect, and 
examine, and compare the details of evidence. And, on the 
one hand, where there is guilt, the proof may not suffice for 
conviction; and, where there is innocence, the seeming evi- 
dence may be too strong to warrant acquittal. But God is 
omniscient, knowing all things: every sentence pronounced by 
Him will be according to perfect truth and equity, accordant at 
once with the true facts of the case, and with the true principles 
of eternal justice. ‘“ A God of truth and without iniquity ; 
just and right is He.” ? And, seeing that with infinite upright- 
ness His character unites infinite knowledge, we may be fully 
assured He will ‘judge righteous judgment ;”’ 
well as all partiality, being thus alike precluded. 

[3.| The view we have been taking may well humble the 
pride of human intellect. When we contemplate the all- 
perfect knowledge of the Infinite One, we feel as nothing 
before Him. How limited our acquaintance with the works 
and ways of the Creator and Ruler of the universe! How 
very little do we know of other worlds! How little even of 
our own!—of its internal structure, of its numberless pro- 
ductions, of its living population! Our acquaintance with 
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the past, how partial, confused, uncertain !—with the present, 
by what narrow confines bounded, whether as derived from 
our own observation and experience, or from the informa- 
tion of others! And the future, it is a blank! And how 
little we know of one another: how little even of our- 
selves! And, above all, how little we know of the highest 
and sublimest, and, amongst the objects of knowledge, the most 
interesting to us or to any order of created intelligences—the 
nature and attributes of the Infinite! The knowledge of the 
most profound philosopher, or of the most accomplished and 
best-informed historian, is, in comparison with the divine 
knowledge, infinitely less than the knowledge of the infant that 
has just learned the first letter of the alphabet, in comparison 
with that of the philosopher or historian. And yet, such is the 
pride of intellect, such the vainglorious self-elation of know- 
ledge, that it too often induces the forgetfulness of God !—the 
forgetfulness of that infinite Being from whom all the objects 
of their research and scientific demonstration derived their 
existence, and to whom they themselves are indebted for their 
powers of knowing them, or for knowing anything at all. Let 
the wisest be humble. The humbler still the wiser. The 
more he thinks of the Infinite God, the more will he be ashamed 
of all self-consequence ; the more will. he feel that vanity and 
pride are folly. 

[4.] The contemplation of the divine omniscience may 
well abase the pride of self-righteousness as well as of know- 
ledge. Surely when men indulge the fancy that they may 
stand before God on the meritorious ground of their own vir- 
tues, they forget what God is, with whom they have to do. 
They forget both His perfect holiness and His omniscience. 
Would the best of us be willing that even an earthly friend 
should be privy to all his words, all his actions, all his thoughts, 
all his desires, all his purposes, all his emotions? Think, then, 
of Him who “searcheth the heart and the reins.”’ He is 
“ oreater than our hearts, and knoweth all things.”” He knows 
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whether we think about Him, often or seldom; and when we 
do think of Him, what our thoughts of Him are, worthy or un- 
worthy. He knows whether we bow the knee to Him in 
secret, whether frequently or rarely; and whether the heart is 
bowed with the knee. He follows us from the closet to the 
family, and from the family to the intercourse of public life. 
He searches our hearts all the while. He knows how much 
greater influence, in restraining us from what is evil, the thought 
of some fellow-creature’s presence has than the assurance of His. 
He knows all our sins of omission as well as commission ; how 
often we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done, and have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done. He has known all from the beginning, every 
moment: and the entire catalogue of our demerits is, at the 
same instant, present to His mind, who is “ of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and cannot look upon sin.””? 

Such considerations may well draw from every heart the 
exclamation of Job :—‘ I have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee: wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.”? And whither, with 
this overwhelming conviction on his conscience and_ heart, 
can the sinner betake himself but to the cross? There alone 
are forgiveness, reconciliation, and peace, and hope, to be 
found. There the omniscient God, with the full knowledge of 
all the sinner’s guilt, cancels it for ever when that sinner makes 
the ‘cross, and the blood shed on it his plea for mercy. ‘“ No 
man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.”? And 
what is His encouraging assurance and invitation? ‘No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father.”* Such reflections are as 
useful and as necessary in this place amongst you, as in a 
popular audience. ‘To overlook entirely the important practical 
benefits which may be derived from the doctrines which it is 
our official duty to bring before your minds, when the express 
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design is that of aiding you, for the declaration of them to 
others, would be to contract the guilt of a twofold oversight. 
It would be to strengthen the temptation, and so to increase 
the danger of studying without self-application ; of contem- 
plating divine truth as a mere instrument of official duty, 
and not of personal benefit; and of forgetting that our first 
and chief concern should be to derive from its lessons the 
practical benefit to ourselves, of which the communication to 
others is, in subordination to the glory of God, the primary 
end of the Gospel ministry. All divine truth, and no part of 
it more directly and powerfully than that which relates to the 
perfections of the Supreme Being, as they are revealed and 
exemplified in His word, is designed to tell upon the cha- 
racter ; to produce and to foster certain moral and spiritual 
principles; and it is truly valuable, just in as far as it answers 
this end. And nothing on earth can be more truly deplorable, 
than when a minister of that word becomes a mere instrument 
of communication, a mere vehicle; without himself sharing the 
salutary influence of what he imparts, no portion of the blessing 
becoming his own. In conveying the water of life to others, 
let me, with all earnestness, beseech you to be not mere pipes, 
which contract nothing from it in its passage, but rust and use- 
less or offensive sediment ; but channels, on whose banks, as it 
flows, its fresh and vivifying influence appears in the beauty and 
the fruitfulness of living verdure. 


XXII—DIVINE PERFECTIONS. THE POWER 
OF GOD. 


WE consider the power of God before His wisdom, for a reason 
which may appear more clearly when we come to the considera- 
tion of the latter. The reason is, that wisdom bears a relation 
to power, of the same kind with that which it bears to know- 
ledge. Wisdom is the right use, or rather the combination of 
mental qualities which leads to the right use of both knowledge 
and power. 

But here, in the very outset, we are met with the question :— 
What is that of which you are about to treat 2? What is power? 
The question is a startling one. It has been put by an all- 
doubting scepticism, as a puzzler for the weakness of credulous 
believers. But it seems to me a question unworthy of sound 
philosophy. Suppose it were admitted that we cannot answer 
it; that we cannot give a definition of power; that we cannot 
put into words any conception we have of it: would it follow 
that there is no such thing ? When on the subject of the divine 
existence, I entered at some length into the theories of Hume 
and Brown on cause and effect.’ I should rather say the 
theory ; for, how different soever the characters and aims of the 
men, their leading principles and modes of argument are the 
same. The object of Hume was evidently to unsettle the 
foundations of the first and most important and interesting 
of all truths—the being of a God; by shewing that there was 
nothing discernible by us in the relation of cause and effect 
beyond mere uniform antecedence and sequence—no perceptible 
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vinculum, or link of connection, between the antecedent and the 
sequent ; and no proof, consequently, of proper causation, of 
any influence or power in the one producing or giving being 
to the other: in one word, that we have no idea of power 
at all, But, although from the admission of our not being able 
to form a distinct conception, such as we could put into defi- 
nitive terms, of what power is, it would be far from a fair con- 
clusion that there was no such thing; and although, therefore, 
it is of no essential consequence to the argument, whether we 
can or can not form such a conception: yet I am by no means 
prepared to grant that we have no conception of power, merely 
because we are at a loss to express it. The very existence of 
the word power in our own language, and of a corresponding 
word in all languages, together with the consciousness of every 
man, woman, and child, by whom the word is used, that in using 
it something more is meant to be conveyed than the mere fact, 
that one thing precedes and another follows; something more 
than the mere relation of time (which, in truth, is properly no 
relation at all, but leaves it quite as supposable that the order 
of the two things might be inverted; the last coming first, 
and the first last); namely, a relation of real connection as 
well as conjunction; a relation of efficient agency or influ- 
ence is quite sufficient to disprove the allegation of scepti- 
cism. Men do not invent words to express nothing. And 
in all languages there are terms expressive of antecedence 
and sequence, or of the relations of time, entirely distinct both 
in etymology and effect from those expressing power and all 
their correlates. 

We have an idea of power. It is one of the very earliest 
that we possess. And it is universal. I resolve to raise my 
hand. The action follows: the hand is raised. I affirm that I 
have power to raise it. ‘The sceptic eyes me with a smile of 
scorn. He tells me there is no such thing as what I call power: 
that between my volition and the subsequent action there exists 
no relation whatever, beyond that of mere antecedence and 
sequence, that of the one going before and the other following. 
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I say to the sceptic, in reply, that if there be no other relation , 
than that of time, no real and proper connection, then would it 
be equally natural and easy for me to imagine the raising of my | 
hand coming first, and the volition or resolution following. If 
every man, woman, and child in existence, knows that such an 
imagination is utterly unimaginable, and involves a_ palpable 
contradiction ; then has every man, woman, and child a concep- 
tion of something more than mere conjunction in time, mere 
antecedence and sequence. ‘There is a conception of connection 
of a specific kind, that, namely, of an efficient influence of the 
antecedent upon the consequent. That is the something which 
we call power. Mere antecedence and consequence leaves the 
events altogether independent of one another. But who was } 
ever so mad as to say that the raising of my hand was indepen- | 
dent of my resolution to raise it ?—or that the resolution might 
have followed the act as well as the act the resolution? The 
mysteriousness of the connection between mind and matter, 
between the forming of a volition and the immediate putting 
into action of the muscles that move the hand and arm, is a 
totally distinct consideration. It has no bearing whatever on 
the present question. ‘The question is one neither of meta- 
physics nor of physiology, but of simple fact. When the thing 
is done, we have an irresistible impression and conviction of the 
power to do it; an impression and conviction of which no 
argumentation can divest us. To allege that, in reality, we 
have no idea of anything else or more than going before and 
following, is to allege what is contradicted by the irresistible 
consciousness of every one but the philosopher who alleges it ; 
and, I more than suspect, by his own as well. That the idea 
of connection or causation is the effect of habit merely, the 
habit of observing the two things always to accompany each 
other in the same order, is palpably false. The child that, for 
the first time, by a voluntary act, raises his arm, has as firm a 
conviction of his power to do it, as after he has repeated the 
act a thousand times. And so it is in many other instances. 
Suppose I cannot, in precise terms, define what power is, 
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there are other things very much in the same predicament. The 


, difficulty arises from the very simplicity of the thing to be 


defined. You are at a loss for terms that are simpler than the 
thing itself. I should be about as much at a loss, were I called 
to define what knowledge is. Suppose I were to say that my 
knowing a thing, means my having a distinct apprehension of it ; 
might I not, with equal propriety, and with much about the 
same amount of meaning, say, that a man’s power is his capacity 
to do a thing? In either case, the definition is very much of 
the character of cdem per idem. 'The knowledge and the power 
are about as well understood without the definition as with them. 
But it does not, on that account, follow that there is no such 
thing as power, any more than that there is no such thing as 
knowledge. And for my own part, I cannot but regard this 
sceptical ingenuity and metaphysical refinement as little better 
than a waste of intellect, for the purpose of reasoning men out 
of their wits. 

In the fuller discussion of this subject formerly, I poimted 
out the bearing of the views of Hume and Brown on the ques- 
tion of the evidence of the being of a God.t’ I adverted espe- 
cially to the singular feebleness and fallaciousness of the conclu- 
sion deduced by the latter, from the instantaneousness with 
which the volition is represented as followed by the effect, 
against the supposition of anything else than the volition being 
requisite to effect creation; as if there were any portion of the 
sublimity of such representation lost by conceiving the energy 
of the divine power so immediately accompanying the volition, 
as to be, in a manner, one with it; leaving no interval between 
the will and the result. It is a somewhat striking light, and, as 
far as I can see, not less just than it is striking, which is given 
to it by Dr. Dick, in the closing sentences of his few brief 
remarks upon it. “ Were a man to reason fairly and conse- 
quentially from the doctrine, that the relation of cause and effect, 
so far as known to us, is merely constant sequence, he would 
conclude that, since the idea of power is forced upon us by ob- 
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servation and experience, since it is impossible to get rid of it, 
since it is absurd to resist the natural suggestions of our minds, 
if power is not in second causes, it must be in the First Cause ; 
that His energy pervades all nature; and that its several parts 
are instruments wielded by His arm. Thus a speculation which 
originated in hostility to all religion, when corrected and con- 
ducted by right reason, terminates in the establishment of 
theism. Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things.” ? 

Assuming, then, that we have an idea of power, and even 
that our conviction of it is still firmer than our idea of it is clear, 
let us go forward to the brief consideration of the power of God. 
It is said of Him in His Word, “ He is mighty in strength.” ? 
But the same words might be used of many creatures. One 
man is “ mighty in strength” compared with another. Angels 
are “ mighty in strength’’ compared with men. They “ excel 
in strength.” *® But amongst creatures, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the greatest to the least, from “the might of 
Gabriel” to the helpless feebleness of an “infant of days,” 
power is all comparative, all limited, all derived and dependent. 
But the terms, when they are used of God, must be understood 
as without limitation. The divine power is omnipotence. 

That God is omnipotent, almighty, is the frequent affirma- 
tion of the Bible. He is “THE Almighty,” a designation 
which conveys the idea of His standing alone in the possession 
of such power.* In one passage,* the designation is 6 ravroxgdrwe. 
From its etymology, the term is susceptible of a twofold signi- 
fication—almighty power or universal rule. When applied to 
God, to whom alone it can, in either sense, be applied,® it may 
fairly be interpreted as combining both. In Him they are 
inseparable ; and the one is necessary to the other, the power 
to the rule. As to this passage, too, it may be well to observe, 
that it makes no difference now, on our present subject, whether 
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the language is used of Christ or of the Father. It must be 
Deity.‘ Holiness, omnipotence, and eternity are associated in 
the adoration of the Godhead! When, then, we ascribe to 
God almighty power, we mean what Jesus affirms when He 
says :—“ With God all things are possible.’’” 

There are two inquiries, then, that demand our attention. 
The first :—Are there any limits to this affirmation? Has what 
we call omnipotence really no bounds? Which questions are 
both much the same with:— What is omnipotence? And 
second :—What is the evidence of this omnipotence being an 
attribute of Deity ? 

1. To the first inquiry :—Has omnipotence no bounds ? To 
the “ all things” affirmed to be “ possible with God” are there 
no exceptions? We may safely answer, in general terms :— 
No exceptions that are really worthy of being regarded as 
such. 

(1.) Things are not possible that imply contradiction. Such 
are, making a thing to be and not to be at the same time; or _ 
to be in two places at once; or not to be in the place where it 
is; or to be greater or less than itself; or to make two and 
two to be more or fewer than four; and so on, ad infinitum. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to represent the impossibility 
of effecting such self-contradictory things as a limitation of the 
power of God. The power of God means His ability to do 
whatever is capable of being conceived by the most perfect 
intellect. But so conceived contradictions never can be. The 
more perfect the intellect, the more impossible does the con- 
ception of them become. [For the truth is, such contradictions 
are actually Noruinc. Being contrary to the absolute nature 
of things, they destroy themselves. A power to do them is a 
power to do nothing. Some atheists, with a view to burlesque 
the doctrine of divine omnipotence, have impiously diverted 
themselves with ironical suppositions of Deity doing what is, 
in the nature of things, contradictory and absurd. And some 
theists, though not with the same view nor in the same spirit, 
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have employed language on the subject, and have adduced 
illustrations of divine power, such as have been very much 
and very unhappily calculated to produce the same effect, of 
investing the whole doctrine with ridicule. They have, for 
example, thoughtlessly and foolishly ventured to affirm that 
all things, even the abstractions of truth and falsehood, do so 
absolutely depend on the divine will, that, had He so willed 
it, two and two would not have been four! Now such talk 
is mere talk. These are words without meaning. Though 
coming from the chair of so-called philosophy (and from the chair 
of what was once so called at least it did come), it is unworthy 
of serious notice; sheer drivelling.’ 

(2.) It is no limitation of divine power, that God cannot 
do what implies imperfection or evil. He cannot destroy His 
own existence. The possibility of ceasing to be, “ even though” 
(as Dr. Clarke expresses it) “by the unlimited power itself 
working upon itself,’ would be an imperfection of being. For 
the same reason He cannot lessen or abridge any attribute of 
His nature. A capacity of being abridged or diminished, would 
be imperfection and weakness, not power.” And neither is it 
possible for God to do that which is evil. This is an inability 
which arises from His moral nature. It is quite different from 
any imagined defect in physical power. It is impossible for 
an infinitely good Being to do that which is evil; for a Being 
of infinite righteousness and truth to do that which is unrighteous 
and untrue. This moral impossibility, which is just as com- 
plete as the natural one of performing absolute contradictions, 
is the very excellence and glory of the divine character :—‘ God 
that cannot lie, with whom it is impossible to lie.’’? 

To make the supposition of God doing anything evil, not 
only involves impiety and blasphemy from which the pious mind 
revolts with horror; it implies, at the same time, a destruction 
of other attributes of the divine character, not less essential to 
it than power. We use the terms can and cannot in different 
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senses, according to the nature of the subjects to which they 
are applied. We say of a man that he cannot remove a moun- 
tain from its base. We mean that he has not physical force 
sufficient for the act. We say of a man of high moral and 
religious principle, that he cannot be guilty of an act of mean- 
ness or dishonesty, such as theft or falsehood. We then mean, 
not that he is without the physical power, but that he is 
restrained by the force of principle. Now, in proportion as 
this is true of any man, it is an excellence, not a disparagement. 
It seems, indeed, the grossest of possible absurdities to speak of 
this as a limitation of divine power. It is quite true, that His 
doing what is evil, under whatever form, or in whatever degree, 
is an impossibility. But it is an impossibility not arising at all 
from deficiency of power, but from the perfection of principle, 
from the infinitude of goodness, righteousness, and truth. The 
possibility of His doing evil, would imply a deficiency in these. 
The impossibility is the evidence, not of power being defective, 
for in every supposable case He really has the power, but of 
these attributes, as well as His power, being unlimited; of His 
whole nature, in truth, in its entire assemblage of attributes, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, being infinite perfection. In 
the cases supposed, it is not properly His power that is con- 
trolled, it is His will. He can do whatever He wills to do; 
but from the infinite power of principle, He cannot will any- 
thing but what is right and good. And this cannot, instead 
of being a defect, is the very glory of His nature. 

With such exceptions, then, if we ought so to call them, 
that God cannot do aught that involves a contradiction, either 
to the absolute nature of things, or to His own necessary moral 
perfections, we affirm that “ with God all things are possible.” 

2. We proceed to notice the evidence of this perfection 
belonging to Deity. 

(1.) Of the perfections of the original necessarily existent 
Being there could exist no limiting cause. On no cause does 
He depend for His existence or for His power; and on no cause, 
therefore, can He depend for the exercise of the power He pos- 
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sesses. When there is not, and cannot be, any limiter, it is at 
least gratuitous and unreasonable to suppose limitation. Limi- 
tation appears to imply dependence ; and limitation without a 
limiter, something like an effect without a cause. 

(2.) That Being may surely with propriety be pronounced 
all-powerful, whose power there is no other power in existence 
that can oppose or counteract. All power must be either 
uncreated or created. The uncreated power pertains to the 
great Creator of all other existences. All other power than His 
own, then, belongs to creatures, His own creatures. Their 
power they received from Him. It is entirely dependent for its 
exercise on Him. It is so in every one of them, from the top 
to the bottom of the scale of created existence. Throughout 
the universe, therefore, not a thought can be framed, nor an 
effort put forth to carry that thought into effect, without God. 
In this respect, all existing power is His own power. If His 
power were for one instant suspended, all created power would 
that instant cease to operate, and cease to be. Divine power, 
therefore, is power which there is no existing power, single or 
combined, that can counteract. It is power from which all other 
power emanates; and power on which all other power is depend- 
ent. In itself it is independent, uncontrolled, unbounded. 

(3.) All the arguments which go to prove any one of the 
divine attributes to be infinite, go to prove, at the same time, 
infinitude to belong to every other. If one be infinite, all must 
be infinite. A finite being can possess no quality that is infi- 
nite; and neither can an infinite being possess any quality that 
is finite. There can be no mixture of finite and infinite, limited 
and unlimited attributes. For example, if the intelligence of 
Deity be admitted to be infinite, so must His power. There 
must be a correspondence between the extent of the intellect 
by which the purposes are formed, and the extent of the ability 
that is requisite for their accomplishment. If the intelligence 
exceeds the power, the being who possesses them must be 
restricted in his practical designs and plans, not by his sovereign 
will and pleasure, but by the limited amount of the power he 
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has to effect them. But this is imperfection and weakness, as 
well as an unseemly incongruity, by which the beautiful sym- 
metry of the character is destroyed. 

(4.) The omnipotence of God is manifested by creation, 
creation out of nothing. We formerly shewed the grounds for 
concluding that matter could not have been eternal, but must 
have begun to be;' must have been brought into existence by 
the ever-living Spirit, the great First Cause of all things. Now, 
to bring into existence that which had no existence, to create, 
to give being from nothing, were it but to a single atom, is the 
greatest imaginable effect of power; an effect which fully justi- 
fies the conclusion that to such power “all things are possible.” 
We cannot conceive of limitations when this has been esta- 
blished. The power which is able to make that to be which 
was not, must be power to which everything else is easy. 
Creative might can be circumscribed by no limiting boundaries. 

(5.) To this must be added, as further evincing the almighti- 
ness of divine power, the immense extent and variety of the 
actual manifestations of it in the works of His hands around 
us. To illustrate here would be absolutely interminable. The 
entire range of creation is one magazine of documents both of 
power and of wisdom, for the two appear everywhere in insever- 
able union. It has been argued, I am well aware, that we 
cannot logically infer from any amount of finite effects, an infi- 
nite cause. On the principle that there cannot be more in the 
conclusion than in the premises, the argument has the aspect of 
logical precision and validity. But to what does it amount? 
Why to this; that it is, in the very nature of things, impossible 
for Deity to give evidence to His creatures of His unlimited 
power, satisfactory proof of His being the Almighty. The very — 
idea of creation implies limitation. There can only be One 
Infinite Being. He cannot produce another. An infinite crea- 
tion is a contradiction in terms. Let it be extended further 
than any imagination of creature can reach, it must still have 
limits, it must still be finite. Nay more; each ereated intelli- 
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gence in it must of necessity be confined, in the range of his 
observation, to a comparatively small proportion of it. So that 
even the enlargement. of creation to any indefinite extent, could 
convey to them no evidence as to the attributes of its Maker, 
because they could not take it in; and even if they could, the 
principle of the objection still holds against any inference to the 
infinitude of those attributes, there being still, necessarily, the 
absence of the desiderated infinitude in their manifestations. 
Even to Deity, then, there would thus be precluded the possi- 
bility of proving to His creatures the infinitude of His power. 
And from this it would inevitably follow, that, the proof being 
inadequate, there could be no culpability in the unbelief, faith 
being morally obligatory only in proportion to the amount of 
evidence. 

But it is fair to decide by inference. It is more than fair ; 
we cannot help it: we do it instinctively, intuitively. The 
variety of the displays of power is so overwhelming, and very 
many of the specific instances are so stupendous,. that the 
inference, instead of being remote and of difficult and dubious 
deduction, is forced upon us by the survey with an energy irre- 
sistible, that the power which produced each and all of these is 
power without limits, that the Being who has done all this could 
do more; that creation has not been the exhaustion of His might, 
the expenditure of all His resources; that, in a word, it is not 
impious only but irrational to imagine limitation, or to question 
infinitude. 

In innumerable places, the Scriptures impress on our minds 
the vastness of this power, its resistless force, the boundless 
amplitude of its range." “THE Lorp Gop OmNIPoTENT 
REIGNETH.” It is important for us, and not less delightful 
than important, to have the assurance settled in our minds, 
that this power, in the entire extent of its range of opera- 
tion, through all space and all time, is in inseparable associa- 
tion with infinite wisdom and infinite goodness and truth. 
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Than the idea of power without principle there can be 
nothing more tremendous; power in league with capricious 
malignity. How fearful have been the effects even of 
human power when wielded by selfish, cruel, unprincipled 
ambition. How has it terrified, appalled, and prostrated the 
nations ? And how much more unutterably awful the thought 
of infinite power without the regulating control of benevolence 
and justice !—of an Almighty Devil! Not such is the almighti- 
ness of Deity. The thought of it, in union with the excellences 
of His moral nature in the government of the universe, only 
serves to perfect our confidence and settle our spirits in the 
‘peace which passeth all understanding.” ! 

Among men, will is many a time separated from reason in 
the exercise of power. But the will of God never. The will 
that regulates the exercise of the divine power, is itself imvari- 
ably regulated in its determinations by the most perfect reason. 
There is in Deity nothing analogous to the caprice of His fallen 
creatures. When we speak of His sovereignty, what do we 
mean? Not that He puts forth His power at random, or 
that, in any case, He acts without reasons for His procedure. 
No! But only that He acts without control from any superior 
will, and that the reasons of His conduct He is not always 
pleased to make known to us. ‘‘ Governing according to law 
and reason, and governing according to will and pleasure,”’ says 
Dr. Clarke, “are on earth the two most opposite forms of 
government: while in heaven they are nothing but two different 
names of one and the same thing.” . 

This union of power with moral principle has been apparent 
in all the miraculous works of God recorded in His word. They 
have not been wrought merely to shew power. There has ° 
in none of them been any such useless ostentation. The power 
has been put forth for moral and spiritual ends, ends of righte- 
ousness or of mercy. ‘They have been wrought in retributive 
justice, as judgments on sin and rebellion ; or as interpositions 
of merciful regard to the oppressed and wronged ; or as proofs 
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of truth and encouragements to confidence in Himself, pledges of 
His love and power to them that trust in Him; or for the be- 
stowment of needed blessings on the objects of His favour; or 
for the establishment of their faith and hope in the revelation of 
His mercy, and the promises of His covenant. Such miracles 
have been manifestations of the sovereign control of Deity over 
the established laws of nature in the physical universe. These 
laws are His own, the dictates of His own supreme legislative 
wisdom. They are His own rules for the exercise of His own” 
power. From the infinite wisdom by which the constitution of 
the universe was originally adjusted, we should anticipate a 
constant and steady adherence to these rules: for, like all His 
other plans and works, they must have been, from the first, per- 
fect, unsusceptible of improvement. Miracles are not an alte- 
ration of those laws, nor an improvement upon them. When 
the miracle has been done, the laws remain as before. It is 
but a temporary suspension of them in a special case and 
for a special purpose. Frequency of change would argue 
original imperfection, and mark the workmanship of an imper- 
fect artificer. But the very perfection of the laws and their 
steady regularity of operation fit them for being made sub- 
servient to the attestation of divine commissions and com- 
munications, by their occasional suspension. Such suspension 
indicates the interposing power of Him by whom they were 
constituted. And it is this which imparts to miracles their 
proper character as evidences of God’s mind and will. The 
power of the Creator to do this, to render nature thus ancillary 
to the high purposes of His moral government, it would, as 
we have before seen, be the height of atheistic hardihood to 
question. And that He has done it, on occasions infinitely 
worthy of His interposition, has been proved to us by evi- 
dence such as we cannot resist without offering violence to our 
reason, and overturning or unsettling all the grounds of human 
belief. 

In all our conceptions of power, as exercised by ourselves and 
our fellow-men or fellow-creatures, we have, in a greater or less 
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degree, the impression of labour, effort, difficulty, and consumption 
of time. And it is exceedingly difficult to divest our minds of 
such impressions in the conceptions we form of power as exer- 
cised by God. But in this very particular lies the perfection 
of the divine power. While it can do all things, it effects all 
without the slightest degree of exertion or difficulty, and (if He 
so wills) instantaneously, without the intervention of a moment 
—“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.”? All difficulty 
implies the imperfection of power. To power that is properly 
infinite there can be no greater and less exertion, according to 
the nature and extent of the thing effected; for in strict truth, 
there can be nothing of the nature of exertion at all. Infinitude 
necessarily precludes it. The creation of an atom, and the crea- 
tion of a universe are to Omnipotence the same. ‘The effect is 
more striking in the one case than in the other, but both are alike 
easy ; there being, in that which is infinite, no degrees. In no 
case can there be any such thing as pains or labour of operation ; 
but the most absolute and perfect ease, such as not even the 
mightiest of created agents can experience in the very least and 
most trivial of His doings. The consumption of six successive 
days in the creation and reduction to order of our world, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic account, arose from no deficiency in the 
Creator’s power. The very first sentence of the record is suffi- 
cient to shew this:—*‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was 
licht.”” One almighty fiat could just as easily have called the 
entire system of animate and inanimate creation into being in 
one moment, as it called light. But for special reasons, con- 
nected with the manifestation of the perfections of His cha- 
racter to already existing intelligences, and for ends of spiritual 
benefit to those He was bringing into being as this world’s 
inhabitants, He was pleased to institute certain divisions of 
time, by giving birth in successive acts of His creative power, 
to successive portions of the varied products of that power. In 
them all :—“ He spoke, and it was done ; He commanded, and 
it stood fast.”° The actions of Deity are swift as thought. 
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The instant of His willing is the instant of the intervention of 
His power, and consequently the instant of His will taking effect. 
His “resting and being refreshed,’’* signifies simply His ceasing 
from the work of creation, and being satisfied and pleased with all 
that He had done. “ Behold, it was very good.”? And the six 
days of creative work were intended to be connected with the 
seventh, as the day “for man’’—the day of commemorative 
religious service, the adoring homage of the heart to the 
“Maker Omnipotent.” 

I only further add at present, that divine power has been in 
concurrence with the other divine perfections, in carrying mto 
completion the work of redemption. ‘A body hast thou pre- 
pared me,” said the Messiah in prophecy.? And that body, the 
Evangelist tells us, was prepared by “ the power of the Highest.”’* 
From the time when conceived and brought forth by this super- 
natural agency, divine power upheld and guarded Him; divine 
power wrought all His wondrous works, uniting the display of 
itself with the manifestation of love and mercy; divine power 
veiled the sun, and darkened the air, and shook the earth, and 
rent the rocks, and tore asunder the veil of the temple, at His 
death ; divine power raised Him from the dead, for “ though 
crucified through weakness, He liveth by the power of God;”* 
divine power caught Him up from Mount Olivet, while, bestow- 
ing on His wondering disciples His parting blessing, and bore 
Him to “the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens ;’’° divine power interposed to substantiate the testi- 
mony which, “ having begun to be spoken by Himself, was con- 
firmed unto men by them that heard Him, God Himself bearing 
them witness, with signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to His will;’’? divine power 
made itself manifest, as embracing the spiritual world as well as 
the physical or material, by the breaking of the hardest hearts, 
and the subduing of the most inveterate rebels to God: His 
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Gospel proving itself, under the energy of the Holy Ghost, “ the 
power of God unto salvation.” ? 

But it would be premature at present to proceed with illus- 
trations which pertain more appropriately to future parts of our 
course. I have given you little more than very brief hints on 
these topics. And as to the improvement to be made by us 
of the great truth we have been considering, I shall be more 
brief still. 

[1.] We may cherish the assurance and the feeling of perfect 
security, as to all the movements, in all their departments, 
nearer and more remote, more extensive and more minute, of 
the natural or material universe. There are none of these 
movements that are out of the range of His power. That is 
enough. 

[2.| We may cherish the most unshaken confidence in the 
divine promises. He is faithful. And Omnipotence is pledged 
for the accomplishment of them all. Thatis enough. Nothing 
can fail. A combined universe would be impotence, when 
arrayed to prevent the fulfilment of His word to the very least 
of His people. And as to His Church, “ the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.”* “God is in the midst of His own 
Zion; she shall not be moved: God shall help her; and that 
right early.” ° 

[3.] His enemies may well dread His threatenings. They are 
all holy and just. And to them, as well as to His promises, He 
is faithful. And where is the power that can resist His? “ Who 
hath hardened himself against Him, and hath prospered?” # 
*‘ Let the potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth. Woe 
to the man that striveth with his Maker.” ° 
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Wispom may be divided into two kinds, speculative and prac- 
tical. The import of the distinction is at once manifest. Specu- 
lative wisdom consists in the simple discernment of the ends 
and the means: practical wisdom is this discernment carried 
out into actual application. These two are by no means always 
found united among men. A man may possess (alas! how 
many do actually possess), sagacity enough to enable him to 
discern a right end, and also the right means for its attain- 
ment; and yet may be so infatuated by a variety of tempting 
circumstances, as to act a part the very opposite of that which 
he thus discerns and approves. The poet’s words may be 
verified :— 


66 


Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.”’ 


. “T see the right, and ] approve it too, 
Discern the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


What is thus so often exemplified in morals, is not less fre- 
quently apparent in regard to the prudential reculations of men’s 
personal and relative interests, even as they relate to the pre- 
sent world. But in the blessed God, the speculative and the 
practical are inseparably united; and that in infinite perfec- 
tion. He invariably discerns the thing that is right, and as 
invariably does it. The discernment by itself might be regarded 
as comprehended in knowledge. Wisdom more than discerns, 
it applies. To discern without applying, is folly. 
VOL. 1. 20 
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The Bible ascribes to God unlimited and independent 
wisdom.’ He is called “the only wise God,” both in contra- 
distinction from all the false gods of heathenism, which possess 
neither knowledge nor power, which are “vanity and a thing 
of nought ;”* and also in contradistinction from all creatures. 
He alone possesses wisdom in and by Himself, underived from 
any extraneous source. His infinite mind contained from 
eternity, within itself, ere any other being existed, the boundless 
stores of “ wisdom and knowledge.’ * All the knowledge and 
wisdom to be found in the created universe has been, and con- 
tinues to be, imparted by Him. And all the creatures by whom 
it is possessed depend on Him every moment for the possession 
and the exercise of them. The mind of no creature, in heaven, 
earth, or hell, can think a single thought independently of God. 
Not that God suggests the thoughts. No: but He sustains the 
minds that think them. He must necessarily, by His physical 
influence, sustain those minds in their existence and in the exer- 
cise of their faculties ; while yet multitudes of the thoughts that 
are formed in and by them are thoughts of evil, and altogether 
abhorrent to the purity of His moral nature. The minds are of 
His creation, and sustained by His power; but the thoughts of 
these minds are their own creation, not His; and they are 
responsible to Him for every one of them. 

The departments in which the wisdom of God is manifested 
are the three which cannot fail to present themselves to every 
mind—creation, providence, and redemption. 

It is not my intention to enter at large into any of these 
fields. They are all full of varied and intense interest; and 
we might linger long and pleasantly in each, both culling flowers 
and gathering fruits, We shall chiefly dwell upon the third; 
although even upon it with great brevity. 

1. We notice the displays, or proofs, of the wisdom of God 
in creation !* They are endless in number and in variety ; and 
many of them fitted to overwhelm the contemplative mind in 
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adoring wonder. To attempt enumeration, or even selection, 
would be an interminable task. There are numberless ends, 
and numberless adaptations of instrumental means for effecting 
them. And there is wisdom in both; not merely skill but 
wisdom. We frequently, among the works of men, meet with 
strange exemplifications of the one without the other; admir- 
able instrumental adaptations, but all for the accomplishment of 
some end that is unworthy of their expenditure, such as shews 
the contracted littleness or the trifling and vain frivolity of the 
contriving mind. There is skill in the invention and execution ; 
and anything but wisdom in the adoption of the object to be 
attained, and in the bestowment of so much thought, and skill, 
and time upon its attainment. It is never so in the doings of 
God. The ends are without number, and they are all worthy 
of Him. And the adaptation of means is, at the same time, in 
every case exquisitely and faultlessly perfect. In no instance 
is it found capable of being improved upon ; but in all, the closer 
the investigation, the greater the astonishment, and the convic- 
tion of unimprovable excellence. 

It must suffice to direct you to the general language of 
Scripture on this subject; for, while Revelation has its own 
peculiar and exclusive lessons, which Nature does not, and never 
possibly could teach, yet does Revelation still point to Nature 
for illustrations of the character, in all its perfections, of the 
God whose salvation it is its special design to make known.’ 
The 38th and two following chapters of the book of Job con- 
tain a lofty and sublime challenge respecting the wisdom and 
power of the creature by the almighty and all-wise Creator, 
whose works stand at an infinitude of distance from all possi- 
bility of rivalry. 

I must pursue the same course with the second of our three 
fields :— 

2. Provipence. In this department also, illustration 
would be without end. It might embrace an entire history of 
the whole of God’s procedure. And, in attempting such a thing 
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as this, we should be even more, much more at a loss than in 
illustrating the marks of wisdom in the works of creation. 
Even as to those parts of God’s providential administration 
which do actually come under our notice, our ignorance is very 
ereat (In many instances, indeed, complete) of the connections of 
events, of their multifarious and often intricate relations and 
dependences, and in a very large proportion of them, of the 
immediate and remote designs of the all-wise Ruler of the uni- 
verse. Now it is precisely in these relations and dependences, 
connected with the designs to be ultimately effected, that the 
wisdom lies. It is in these alone that it is to be discerned. A 
history of providence, therefore, which should exhibit the wisdom 
of the divine administration with clearness and certainty and 
effect to our minds, would require to be a history “ given by 
inspiration of God.”* We have such a history of a certain 
period and portion of that administration. Perhaps, therefore, 
the best and safest way to study providence, so as to form a 
correct judgment of the wisdom of God in its administration, is 
to study it in the light of this Bible history ; regarding it as a 
specimen furnished us partly for that very purpose. There we 
do see wisdom. The profound intelligence and unerring skill 
with which all its complicated movements are regulated, are 
brought before us in most interesting and satisfactory lights. In 
that history we are never for a moment allowed to lose sight of 
God. They “set the Lord always before us.” ? As we go for- 
ward under their guidance, He is ever on the right hand and on 
the left, and He brings up at the same time the rear. We are 
kept ever in mind of “ His right hand and His holy arm.”* His 
purposes are, to a sufficient extent for the end in view, unfolded ; 
and we are taken, as it were, into His confidence, and permitted 
to see Him working them out: to contemplate and examine the 
methods and means by which He brings about His ends. We 
are given to see, in this history, the great principles on which 
the government of the world is conducted. And I have no 
doubt that we need only an inspired narrative of any other por- 
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tion whatever, of the events that have transpired, and are tran- 
spiring among the nations, to shew us the very same principles 
uniformly in operation ; pervading the whole in all its depart- 
ments, and applied with the same unerring “ wisdom and_pru- 
dence’? in the working out of the divine designs. I am far 
from meaning without modifications. The history of the Jewish 
people, as a theocracy, was a peculiar one; one which is never 
to be repeated. But this does not hinder our discerning prin- 
ciples, especially as we may more particularly notice immediately, 
when their history is taken in connection with that of the sur- 
rounding nations. 

The great difficulty with us lies, as must be at once manifest, 
in the application of the principles to other histories, or to the 
events which constitute the material of other histories. In par- 
ticular cases it may force itself, obtrusively and irresistibly, on 
our notice and conviction, in such a way as would render it 
impious not to own it. But to follow it through all the 
complicated details of providential superintendence and efficient 
administration of a world’s affairs, would of course require 
the possession of divine knowledge, in all its extent and 
in all its intuitiveness. As God Himself can alone conduct 
the marvellous process, He alone is competent to unfold 
it. As He alone can discern and guide the wheels, He 
alone can impart the distinct understanding of their move- 
ments. 

There is one thing which demands special notice. It relates 
to the ends which, in the conduct of His providential administra- 
tion, are in the design of the divine Administrator. In every 
department of it (I mean, of course, as to our own world) it is 
subservient to purposes, and to the evolution of results, of which 
men in general are not capable of appreciating the real excel- 
lence and magnitude. The cause of this, as we may here- 
after have full occasion to illustrate, is, that what in Jeho- 
vah’s eyes is the most signal manifestation of His wisdom, 
is in their eves foolishness. In the Bible, however, there is 
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not a lesson that is clearer, there is not a principle more dis- 
tinctly ascertained, than this: that all the events connected 
with the kingdoms of this world are ordered with a relation to 
the interests of a kingdom of a very different description ; that 
the rise, the progress, the prosperity, the alternate elevations and 
depressions, the victories and the defeats, the changes of dynasties 
and of their subordinate administrative agents, and all the 
variations of counsel, and plan, and practice, have a relation and 
a bearing far higher than that which affects the interests of the 
civil communities immediately or remotely concerned; that 
they are all connected with the designs of God in regard to 
the kingdom of His Son, and the great scheme of redeeming 
love. That scheme is “the wisdom of God.” But they 
to whom the scheme itself appears foolishness, can never 
of course discern or acknowledge the wisdom of such uni- 
versal subserviency of all events to it. Yet, considered as 
relating to Himself and to eternity, the end is, beyond 
question, infinitely superior in real grandeur to anything 
whatever that is limited to time and to the creature’s 
interests for time. And although we are incapable for the 
present of seeing with clearness the bearing of the events con- 
nected with the states and governments of this world on the 
present condition and the future prosperity and final triumph of 
the kingdom of Jesus and the religion of the cross; yet shall it, 
in due time, be made apparent, to the wonder and admiration of 
men and angels, that the entire combination and arrangement 
of events and means have been as perfectly in harmony with 
infinite wisdom, as the end itself to which they were all along 
subserviently directed. And in this view we are supported by 
the inspired specimen-history to which I have been referring. 
We see the very principle there. It pervades the entire narra- 
tive. The analogous character of the case cannot fail to strike 
even the most superficial reader. The connection is incessantly 
apparent there, between the history of surrounding nations, and 
the condition of the chosen people Israel. Now it is the very 
same kind of connection, we have every reason to believe, which 
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is maintained invariably, and will, in due time, be fully and 
gloriously apparent, to the everlasting honour and praise of “ the 
only wise God,” between the providential administration of 
events relative to the nations of the world, and the fortunes and 
destinies of the reign of Christ ; in a word, between the king- 
dom of providence and the kingdom of grace; between the 
conduct of Christ, as ‘“‘ Governor among the nations,” * and the 
purposes of Christ as “ King of Zion.” And this, in truth, is 
no more than the subserviency of time to eternity, of temporary 
to everlasting concerns, in which, to every sane mind, there 
cannot fail to be discerned and acknowledged the perfection of 
wisdom. 

And although on a more contracted scale, yet is it far from 
unworthy of introduction here (so much, so very much of the col- 
lective happiness of mankind depends on the condition and happi- 
ness of individuals and families), that the same principle extends 
to the personal and domestic and relative interests of indivi- 
duals. In this observation, however, I have a special reference 
to the providential administration of God toward His own people, 
the children of His spiritual family. There is a principle in it, 
from which it were strangely inconsistent, in any child of God, 
to desire a departure. It is the principle of making everything 
temporal subservient to what is spiritual and eternal. This is 
the principle involved, and directly expressed, in the sentence : 
—‘ We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to His 
purpose.”® They “work together.” It is not by this and the 
other insulated event that God promotes and secures the end 
in view. It is by the entire complication of events, all duly 
arranged and adjusted. It is a system of connected machinery, 
all carrying forward a process to issue in a certain result. 
“Here is wisdom.”* Wisdom in the end: for is it not wis- 
dom that makes time subservient to eternity? Would it be 
wisdom to invert the order, and make eternity subservient to 
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time? And wisdom in the means :—it is in the ordering and 
adjustment of what is complex and intricate, that skill is espe- 
cially manifested. It is not in the mere making of this or the 
other part of machinery, how beautiful soever may be the exe- 
cution, that the profound skill of the mechanician is displayed. 
It is in the previous planning, and the subsequent putting 
together of the multitudinous assortment of parts, all in their 
several places, all exactly fitted in their relative positions, and 
so adjusted as a vast and intricate whole, as, without fail and 
without flaw, to work out the required result—to produce a 
perfect article. Thus it is with the system of providence. 
There is a “working together,” a complicated adjustment of 
events and circumstances; such as, in every case, in the final 
experience of God’s people, will bring out the manifestation of 
the divine wisdom as well as the divine goodness, clearing away 
all their doubts and difficulties, and shewing them that where 
they had been most perplexed and puzzled, there had only been 
the deepest wisdom, and give them reason to say :—“‘ HE HATH 
DONE ALL THINGS WELL.’’* 

If the divine wisdom be infinite, it is reasonable to expect 
that in providence, even more than in nature or creation, there 
should be many things which cannot be fathomed by the short 
line of our intellect; that His way should to us, not unfre- 
quently, be “in the sea, and His path in the great waters,” 
and “His footsteps not known ;’? “His ways past finding 
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‘God moves in a mysterious way, © 

His wonders to perform ; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will.’’+ 


The very wisest and best of men, for example, have, from 
the beginning till now, felt their intellects, i their fullest and 
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most earnest stretch of application, baffled and put to a stand, 
by one of the earliest events in the history of our world, the 
entrance of sin. Not that this was the first occurrence of the 
kind, and the origination of the difficulty; for from Revelation 
we know that evil had found admission among the intelligent 
creatures of God before, and the difficulty is the same as to 
angels, as it is in the case of men. But I am now speaking 
specially of our own world. In the history of man, the fact 
alluded to is one of the most prominent and important, as well 
as the earliest. It produced a radical and entire change in the 
character, the state, and the subsequent records of our species. 
It is a fact encompassed with difficulties, with questions of 
mysterious depth and intricate perplexity, such as it is beyond 
the power of our limited and feeble reason fully to resolve. It 
is well that we should regard it as a fact; not a doctrine of 
Revelation, further than that Revelation informs us of the circum- 
stances of the actual temptation and fall of the parents of our 
race ; but a fact in providence, preceding Revelation, existing 
before it, and independent of it, and not in the least degree 
affecting it, or affected by it. But this much we know, and it 
is the glory, the special glory of Revelation to make it known ; 
that from this mournful fact, mournful in itself, though joyous 
and blessed in the use which the God of mercy has made of 
it, there has arisen incomparably the most magnificent and 
brilliant display of the divine glory, under aspects altogether 
peculiar and novel, and withal profoundly interesting, such as 
otherwise never could have been discovered. From the dark- 
ness of man’s fallen state, from the night of dreary gloom which 
closed around him when he sinned, “the Sun of righteousness’? * 
has burst forth in His full celestial splendour, and has poured a 
flood of new and heart-cheering light on the moral government 
of God, and on every subject connected with it.’ 

I go forward to our third head. 

3. REDEMPTION. ‘This is our appropriate field as Chris- 
tians. Here is the most wonderful exhibition of wisdom that 
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has come within the range of our knowledge. And we can 
hardly fancy the possibility of its being surpassed, if indeed of 
its being equalled. It is thus held up to our admiring contem- 
plation in the Book of God. It is THE Lesson of Revelation ;. 
that for which Revelation has been given, and without which it 
would, to us as sinners, lose all its interest and value. It is 
called “the wisdom of God.’’! If there be any intended differ- 
ence between “ wisdom and prudence”’® (and I can hardly sup- 
pose the two words used without any distinction), perhaps it 
may lie in this: that wisdom chooses the best ends, and adopts 
the best means; and prudence is exercised in shunning every- 
thing which might, in any way or in any degree, interfere with, 
impede, embarrass, and hinder the operation of these means, in 
the working out of the great design. The use made of the 
word all, in “ ALL wisdom and prudence,” is quite peculiar to 
the Apostle Paul. When he uses it, and he uses it frequently, 
it is always for the purpose of expressing the greatest degree of 
whatever he happens to be speaking of? In the former pas- 
sage there are two, and in the latter four occurrences of it. It 
is emphatically appropriate in the instance before us. In the 
second of the two passages from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
we have “the manifold wisdom of God,’’* as made known to 
the angels by God’s plans for the redemption and salvation of 
His church. So numberless had been the manifestations of 
wisdom that had come under the eye and contemplation of 
these heavenly intelligences, that they might have been tempted 
to think it had exhausted its resources, that they had witnessed 
it in all its possible varieties. But no! There remained yet 
one transcendent exhibition of this “ manifold wisdom,” which 
should more than ever satisfy them of the inexhaustibleness of 
its resources, of the infinitude of its versatility. This exhibi- 
tion, throwing all that preceded it into shade, is found in the 
incarnation and work of Christ, in the work of man’s redemp- 
tion. 
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We have said that wisdom determines on the best ends, 
and adopts the best means for their attainment. What, then, 
is the end here? We answer in one word :—It is the glory of 
God in the salvation of men. The former of these is, and must 
be the highest of all possible ends, inasmuch as there is nothing 
to which we can for a moment imagine it to give place, without 
shuddering at the impiety of the conception. And let me 
remark here, that this perhaps is the safest and surest way of 
settling the question respecting the chief end of the Divine 
Being in creation. The infinite God must of necessity act 
according to the truth of things. That which actually is highest 
in importance must be first in His view, in the purposes of His 
mind. Is there, then, anything which we can conceive to take 
precedence of His own glory, or to which it can be imagined 
right that His glory should yield? If in itself it be really 
highest, then must it have been highest in the estimate and in 
the design of the divine mind, amongst the objects to be effected 
by the exertion of His creative power; and, I may add, in the 
whole administration of His providence, and in the constitution 
and development, and consummation of the scheme of redemp- 
tion. ‘To suppose the honour of the infinite Jehovah to be in 
even the slightest degree sacrificed for the sake of any conside- 
ration relative to His creatures, is the extreme of presumptuous 
profanity. This, then, is an end worthy in every respect of the 
great and good God; and which, apart even from all considera- 
tions of direct comparison between Him and His creatures, the 
good of the universe precludes the possibility of His overlook- 
ing. He cannot forego it without injury to the whole rational 
creation. 

The other part of the end, the salvation of man, is one 
which accords with every conception we can form of the bene- 
volent, as well as the holy character of Him who at once 
“ delighteth in mercy,” and is “of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.”* It places both the goodness and the purity of His 
nature, when salvation is understood in its true extent, as com- 
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prehending deliverance both from hell and from sin, in a blaze 
of light which is as ineffably sweet as it is transcendently glo- 
rious. It ought to be observed, and kept steadily in mind, with 
regard to the end contemplated in redemption, that both the 
objects mentioned must be considered as inseparably associated 
as being ina manner one. This it is necessary to mark, for 
this essential reason, that it is, in fact, in the perfectly consistent 
uniting of these two objects, that the manifestation of the divine 
wisdom mainly consists. It must be distinctly assumed, that if 
men are saved, it must be in a way that secures, untarnished 
with the slightest touch of desecration and in unreduced ful- 
ness, the glory of Jehovah. And by His glory we mean, not 
the glory of any one insulated attribute merely, taken apart from 
the rest, and viewed with the unsound eye of that favouritism 
which creatures, circumstanced as we are, are ever in danger of 
cherishing towards some of the attributes of Deity above others. 
We do not mean the glory, for example, of divine mercy alone 
(or rather of what men, under the influence of the same mislead- 
ing partiality misname His mercy; there being no such thing as 
mercy in God, nor the remotest possibility of it, apart from the 
claims of holiness and equity), we mean the glory of holiness 
and equity equally with the glory of mercy; the glory of the 
entire and indivisible character of that God who “is a spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.”* Every attribute of His 
nature must be glorified in every part of His procedure. And 
assuredly we may assume it as a maxim not to be disputed, that 
if any end is incapable of being effected with equal honour to 
every perfection of the Godhead, without bringing a reflection 
on some one or other.of His excellences; without, in some point 
how minute soever it may be, compromising His honour; with- 
out subjecting to eclipse, or even to dimness, some one or other 
of the rays of His pure and effulgent glory; that end must be 
renounced as a moral impossibility, strictly and irredeemably 
absolute. In order, therefore, to our perceiving clearly the 
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wisdom of God in the means by which the redemption of men 
was to be effected in harmony with the untarnished honour of 
all God’s attributes, as well as with the claims of His love, and 
the principles and interests of His government, it is necessary 
for us to take into consideration the nature of the case, and 
some of its peculiar difficulties. 

Man, then, one of God’s intelligent and accountable creatures, 
is to be regarded as having sinned, and in sinning as having 
rebelled against his supreme and rightful Sovereign, and exposed 
himself to His righteous displeasure, and to the execution of the 
penalty affixed by the violated law to its transgressors. That 
law says :—‘“ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law, to do them:’’! “ The 
wages of sin is death.”* This curse man the rebel has incurred. 
To this death he has exposed himself. The truth of God 
demands that His threatening be executed. The law of God 
demands that its sentence shall not be a dead letter. The 
justice of God demands that transgression do not pass without 
merited and righteous retribution. The holiness of God 
demands that sin, which He is of purer eyes than to look upon, 
which He hates with an infinite hatred, should be duly branded, 
in the eyes of the moral universe, with the stigma of His disap- 
proval and displeasure. The moral government of God, which 
has been insulted and trampled upon, demands that the insult 
and the opprobrium be wiped away, and its legitimate authority 
asserted and vindicated. And even the goodness of God, as 
comprehending a benevolent regard, not to the undeserving 
individual merely, but to the universal community of intelligent 
creatures, demands that moral evil, which is calculated to destroy 
all happiness, and to spread misery and ruin throughout creation, 
should be held forth to that creation as the object of God’s 
judicial wrath, and put down by the vengeance of His holy arm. 
But in the midst of all these indispensable necessities and 
pressingly imperative claims, mercy puts in a plea in behalf of 
the miserable offender; sues for pardon and life. The question 
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_ then is:—Is there any possibility, that all these claims of law, 
and truth, and justice, and moral government, and general 
goodness, should be fully and satisfactorily met and answered ; 
and yet the wretched culprit be saved from his merited punish- 
ment, and restored to forfeited favour and happiness ? Such was 
the solemn and puzzling question: a question to which an 
assemblage of all created wisdom never could have furnished a 
reply. Suppose all the angelic host, the “ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands”! had been con- 
vened upon the fall of man, and this question had been put to 
their united intelligence. May we not fancy them looking 
wistfully and inquisitively on one another, in silent and sad 
perplexity ? and, if we may use the poet’s bold figure, shedding 
“tears such as angels weep,’ for the tarnished honour of 
offended Deity, and for the irremediable wretchedness and ruin 
of a fallen brother in creation, at whose first production in life 
and love and purity, they had ‘sung together and shouted for 
joy,” ® but from whose sin and rebellion they turned away with 
indignant loathing? If, for a moment the thought of mediation 
should to any one of them suggest itself, it is instantly repressed 
by the despairing question :—Who is to mediate ? ‘They feel at 
once intuitively and assuredly that no creature can; that the 
very highest in their own ranks is “less than nothing and 
vanity’’® in comparison with the infinite Majesty, whose violated 
honour is to be repaired; that all creatures together can do 
nothing to vindicate the claims and secure the glory of the 
Godhead, They turn their eyes, with one consent, to the 
throne, and leave the question with Him who sitteth upon it. 
Here, then, appears that “‘ manifold wisdom of God,” which 
angels contemplate with adoring wonder. Man is to be saved. 
And in the salvation of man “ mercy and truth must meet 
together, righteousness and peace must embrace each other.’’* 
Holiness and love, justice and grace, are to be harmonized and 
glorified together. The sinner is to escape, and yet the 
threatenings of the God of truth against his sins are to be fully 
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and faithfully executed. The guilty is to be pardoned, and yet 
the absolute perfection of the law, in the full extent of its 
requirements and of its sanction, is to be maintained inviolate. 
Sin is to be forgiven, and yet it is to be marked with deep 
and permanent tokens of the divine displeasure. Sin is to be 
forgiven, and yet, instead of encouragement being held out to 
the commission of it, the strongest dissuasives from its perpetra- 
tion, and the most powerful incentives to holiness are to be 
furnished and impressed. The sinner is to be delivered from 
guilt, while adequate provision is made for his deliverance, at the 
same time, from sin itself, and his restoration to the original 
purity of his nature in the image of God. What wisdom but 
the wisdom of the infinite God could effect all this? could 
reconcile these seeming contradictions? could unitedly and 
harmonizingly accomplish these seeming impossibilities? The 
actual accomplishment of all this by the Gospel renders it most 
worthy of the designation so superlatively and emphatically given 
to it of “THE wisbom oF Gop.” 

To enter into any extended illustration of the scheme of 
redemption in this view of it, as meeting and solving these 
difficulties, would lead me to anticipate what will fall to be said 
with more propriety and effect on the moral perfections of Deity 
as displayed in it; and more especially the justice, and truth, 
and goodness of the Supreme Governor. 


XXIV.—DIVINE PERFECTIONS. GOODNESS. 


THE perfections of Deity, which we have been engaged in con- 
sidering, are usually denominated His natural attributes. And 
they form the first class of the most common division of the 
divine perfections, that, namely, into natural and moral. The 
designation is not, of course, intended to convey the idea that 
His other attributes are less essential to His nature than these 
are; but only, negatively, that these perfections are not moral. 
They characterize (if I may so express it) the physical and the 
intellectual nature of the Godhead. Amongst creatures, the 
distinction is quite conceivable and capable of being realized in 
fact. The moral qualities of men and of angels may undergo 
change; and yet, notwithstanding the alteration of character, 
their respective natures may continue the same, as distinct 
species in the scale of created existences. We know this to 
have actually taken place. - When, by the fall, principles merely 
animal and intellectual were left to rule the man; that which 
constituted the original excellence and glory of his nature was 
lost. But still he did not cease to be man. But as to the 
Divine Being, we can no more conceive of His continuing God, 
without the absolute perfection of His moral attributes, than of 
His continuing God without the infinitude of such as are natural. 
All His perfections are alike essential to His nature as God. He 
cannot, in any respect, cease to be what He is, and yet retain 
His Godhead; continue to be Deity. : 
There is another division of the divine attributes, which is 
at once intelligible, into communicable and incommunicable. 
The former evidently means those qualities, which, although 
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infinite in Deity, have their corresponding qualities, in various 
measures, in His creatures: the latter, those to which in the 
creature nothing similar can, by possibility, exist. Of the former 
class are wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, truth. It 
embraces part of each of the two classes under the former divi- 
sion of the natural and the moral. Of the latter class are 
eternity, infinity, independence, immutability. 

Without further dwelling on the natural attributes, we now 
go forward to the consideration of the moral. And of these we 
take first in order the divine GOODNESS. 

Having illustrated the eternity of God (which was involved 
in the demonstration of His existence), His spirituality, His omni- 
presence, His omniscience, His infinite wisdom, and His almighty 
power, the reflection forces itself upon our minds :—how prodi- 
gious and overwhelming the conclusion is to which we have 
thus arrived, that there does exist such a Being, eternal, imma- 
terial, invisible, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty. But then, 
take these attributes, whether separately or in combination, 
there is in them nothing pleasing, nothing attractive, nothing on 
which our minds dwell with complacency and delight. If, in 
the illustration of them, we have enjoyed any satisfaction, it has 
arisen from our having in our thoughts, by anticipation, what 
was to come; from our connecting with them the moral attri- 
butes which we knew were to follow. Were the existence and 
character of this wonderful Being a matter of mere abstract 
speculation, could we contemplate Him as a being to whom we 
sustained no relation, who existed by Himself and for Himself :— 
could we admit the sentiment of Epicurean atheism, that Deity, 
though existing, took no concern in the affairs of mortals, we 
might, in that case, feel nothing in the contemplation of Him, 
save the emotions of unutterable wonder, and the gratification of 
a sublime curiosity. But this will not do. To contemplate the 
character of Deity as a subject of mere speculation, is the very 
acme of folly. We are the creatures of this Being. He has 
endowed us with our rational faculties: He has subjected us to 
the dictates of conscience: we feel ourselves consciously respon- 
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sible to Him as our Sovereign and Judge : we have to stand before 
His tribunal: we have to receive from Him the sentence that is 
to settle our final and eternal state. And with this conscious- 
ness and this assurance, we are, at the same time, sensible of 
having offended against Him, and of being guilty. 

In these circumstances, how replete to us with the deepest 
interest is the inquiry :—What kind of being is this God with 
whom we have todo? Suppose a creature, in the circumstances 
described, to be informed only of the natural perfections of the 
Godhead ; to be informed that Deity was all that we have now 
been recapitulatng. O with what solicitude, before he would 
take time to reason from these attributes to his necessary posses- 
sion of others, would he not push the inquiry :—‘“ What more ? 
What else? What are His moral attributes? Is He holy? 
Is He just? Is He good?” Were it possible for us to separate 
the natural from the moral qualities, and to conceive of this 
eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, and almighty Being, as not a 
good Being; were it possible for us to form such a conception, 
even for a moment, in opposition to all we see and to all we 
feel, we should have before our minds-a character from which 
we should turn instinctively away with a shudder of horror. It 
would thrill through our hearts with despairing dread. In 
proportion, then, as this would be the case, ought to be the de- 
light we experience in being assured that He who is all this, is, 
at the same time, good! How should we enter into the in- 
spired call :—‘ O give thanks unto Jehovah, for He is good; for 
His mercy endureth for ever!” * It is this attribute, the 
- attribute of goodness, that attracts and fixes our contemplation. 
‘It sheds the grace of an engaging loveliness over all the dread 
sublimities of the Godhead. It softens and mellows the light 
that streams from the eternal throne; light which otherwise 
would “ dazzle to blind,” and would scorch and burn up all that 
it touched. Other views of God keep us at a distance, in awful 
suspense, in apprehensive doubt, or in dumb despair. But here 
we see the way to the throne cleared, and the sceptre extended. 
We are invited and encouraged to draw near. 
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What, then, is the goodness of God? and how do we 
know that goodness is an attribute of His nature ? 

Goodness may be defined, the disposition to communicate 
happiness. This disposition, we consider as forming an 
essential feature of the divine character. It belongs to His 
nature from eternity; before there was any other existence 
besides Himself capable of enjoying its expression and effects. 
It had, indeed, future objects; creation, in all its extent and 
variety, having been in the divine mind, in intention from 
everlasting. It has been asked :—How came it, that this disposi- 
tion did not provide gratification for itself at an earlier period ? 
a period earlier, that is, than the actual commencement of 
creation? To this question, which, natural as it may seem, is 
very inconsiderate, we answer— 

(1.) We do not at all know when creation began; and 
therefore we are entirely ignorant when the divine goodness 
commenced its actual exercise and gratification. Before the 
creation of our own world and system, there were angels. 
How long before they had existed, we are unable to tell, or 
even to conjecture. And how many other orders of rational 
and sensitive creatures might then exist, or how long they had 
existed, and among how many worlds distributed, we are 
equally ignorant. ‘The Mosaic account, there is every reason 
to think, relates to our own system rather than to the universe 
at large; and, for aught we can tell, creation might have been 
going on for an indefinite previous period, a period of unnum- 
bered ages, and it may be going on still in the regions of 
immensity. What know we of the “times and seasons’”’ of 
other parts of the universal system of being ? 

(2.) How far back soever we go, far as imagination can 
reach or far as the combination of figures can express, it must 
be obvious, the same question might still be put. Eternity 
still preceded. And of eternity there are no shorter and longer 
periods. How far back soever you may be pleased to fix the 
commencement of creation, the whole of the ages that have 
elapsed since form no part of eternity; so that the creatures 
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who were first formed in thé remotest possible period of past 
time, might have felt the same wonder, and have asked the 
same question :—Why did not the divine benevolence exercise 
and gratify itself earlier ? 

(3.) Such questions, therefore, are not for us. They are 
quite beyond our reach. We soon lose ourselves in even the 
lapse of time. How small a portion of duration can we take 
in? As for eternity, we cannot think of it at all; for we can 
have no thought but of extended time; and that, howsoever 
extended, is not eternity. “The times and the seasons”’ the 
the eternal “ Father hath put in his own hands ;’’! acting, in all 
these matters, according to reasons of His own, which, since 
we’cannot ascertain, and probably could not comprehend them, 
we can only believe to have been, like everything else we can 
discover of Himself and His administration, infinitely wise and 
right. Without unnecessarily dwelling on what all sutficiently 
understand, let us go on to our second inquiry. 

2. How do we know that goodness is an attribute of the 
divine character ? 

The evidence of this great truth is of various descriptions, 
more recondite and abstract, and more manifest and popular. 
The eternal and independent existence of the great First 
Cause is susceptible of the strictest and most incontrovertible 
demonstration ; it being a contradiction to deny it; although 
of necessity of existence, any more than of its eternity, we are 
incapable of forming any conception. Now, from the eternity, 
the independence, and the infinite self-sufficiency of the Divine 
Being, we infer, with irresistible conviction, that in creation 
the Almighty Creator must have been actuated by benevolent 
design. All the actions of a truly wise being have some end 
in view. This end must be either selfish or benevolent. But 
selfishness, in every degree of it, is the effect of want and 
imperfection. It is impossible, therefore, to conceive how it 
should ever have had place in the procedure of the great 
Creator. That creation could be the dictate of selfishness, is 
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contrary to every just idea of the independent and infinite 
blessedness of the Divine Being. The thought of imparting 
existence to living beings could have no subsistence in the 
mind of such a Being otherwise than in connection with the 
thought of imparting happiness. Even the manifestation of 
His own infinite and eternal glory must have been regarded 
in union with the enjoyment to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of it by those intelligent creatures to whom the manifesta- 
tion behoved to be made; inasmuch as it was in no respect 
necessary to His own felicity. He never existed but in the 
enjoyment of an infinitude of bliss. This bliss He possessed 
before all worlds, in the ages of an eternity antecedent to the 
existence of the first creature. And the same infinitude of 
bliss He should continue to possess were all worlds and all 
creatures to sink into annihilation, to fall back into non- 
existence, and leave Deity again alone! His happiness was 
infinite without them before, it would be infinite without them 
still. To angels, and to every creature throughout the uni- 
verse, aS well as to men, might we, with all the emphasis of 
truth, apply the question :—‘‘ Can a man be profitable unto 
God?” + The highest creature cannot, any more than a man: 
no, nor the universe of creatures. Thus, then, from the 
necessary existence, the absolute independence, the infinite self- 
sufficiency, and the immutable blessedness of the Creator, we 
infer, irresistibly, that He must be essentially, necessarily, and 
infinitely good. He could have nothing to gain and nothing to 
lose ; no selfish ends to serve. He could have no principle to 
gratify, but benevolence. 

And with these conclusions deducted from the nature of God, 
the fact corresponds. How seemingly conclusive and incontro- 
vertible soever the reasonings might be by which the inferences are 
drawn ; still, if they were not found to correspond with existing 
facts, we should be necessitated to conclude that there was some 
undiscerned flaw in them, and to relinquish both them and the 
inferences to which they had led us. No argumentation can 
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stand against fact. Were there not to be found the practical 
evidences of benevolence, and, still more, if there were to be 
found practical evidences of the contrary, no mere assurances of 
its existence, nor any reasonings, however plausible, in proof that 
it certainly must exist, could ever give us any conviction, any 
satisfactory belief. When a man professes love, we ask for its 
effects. If none appear, we question his professions. If the 
contrary appear, we disbelieve them. So as to God. In vain . 
should we be assured that “the Lord is good,’’’ if in His works 
and ways we saw the manifest and uniform impress of malevo- 
lent design. But, as has been said, the fact fully accords with, 
and bears out, the theoretical inference. The realities of nature 
are in harmony with the deductions of theology. 

Where, then, are the practical proofs to be sought? Evi- 
dently in cases in which there is the clear manifestation of 
divine intention to produce happiness. From no effects of the 
power of any being can we possibly derive any knowledge of 
the moral principles or character of that being, further than 
those effects can be shewn to be the result of intention. It is 
no less clear, that the department in which the proofs of such 
intention must be sought, is the department of living and sen- 
tient existence; seeing that it is there alone that we can 
imagine enjoyment or happiness to be possessed, or suffering to 
be endured. And from this it is still further manifest that the 
proofs must be sought within the limits of our own world. Be- 
yond these we cannot with any certainty go. We are entirely 
in ignorance as to other worlds; what descriptions of sentient 
beings they may contain, and of course of the existence of any 
adaptation of means for insuring their enjoyment. 

And, truly, we do not require to go for proofs beyond the 
globe in which we dwell. Within its boundaries, within the 
comparatively narrow range of our own immediate observation, 
in all that we are capable of subjecting to our examination, they 
are to be found. They are numberless and marvellous. In 
our own planet what a countless variety of such sentient crea- 
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tures is to be found, from the gigantic behemoth to the minutest 
insect that creeps on earth or flutters in air, and even to the 
microscopic animalcule that people every drop of water and every 
leaf of the forest. The atmosphere, the ocean, and the earth, 
present themselves to us, teeming with an immense profusion of 
sensitive life ; overwhelming the mind with a delightful aston- 
ishment at the view which they exhibit at once of the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of the Infinite God. 

Taking in the whole range of such existence, as far as 
human research has yet been able to explore it, the preponder- 
ance is, beyond all calculation, on the side of enjoyment. 
Throughout all the range there are to be discerned, in the 
greatest profusion and variety, capacities of enjoyment possessed, 
and means of enjoyment provided in such adaptation to these 
capacities, as irresistibly to impress our minds with the convic- 
tion that the whole is the result of benevolent intention, and 
could not possibly be the result of anything else. There is an 
end; that end is enjoyment. And the copious, diversified, and 
suitable provision made for its attainment, shews, beyond all 
reasonable question, a benevolent designer. And the same 
thing, it has most justly been remarked, might be inferred 
from the circumstance, that in a great variety of instances, 
enjoyment or pleasure is superadded. When it does not appear 
at all necessary to the simple production of the object to be 
answered, and where, therefore, it is entirely, so to speak, gra- 
tuitous. “ Contrivance,” it has been observed with equal cor- 
rectness of sentiment and felicity of expression, ‘‘ proves design ; 
and the predominant tendency of the design indicates the dis- 
position of the designer. The world abounds with contrivances ; 
and all the contrivances we are acquainted with are directed to 
beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists: but it is never 
that we can perceive the object of contrivance.” ‘“ In describing 
implements of husbandry, you would hardly say of the sickle 
that it is made to cut the reaper’s hand, though from the con- 
struction of the instrument, and the manner of using it, this 
mischief often follows. But if you had occasion to describe 
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instruments of torture or execution, this engine you would say is 
to extend the smews; this to dislocate the joints; this to break 
the bones; this to scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
misery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing 
of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. We never 
discover a train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. 
No anatomist ever discovered a system of organization calculated 
to produce pain or disease; or, in explaining the parts of the 
human body, ever said :—This is to irritate; this to inflame ; 
this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys; this gland to 
secrete the humour which forms the gout. If by chance he 
came upon a part of which he knows not the use, the most he 
can say is:’’ (and even this, we may add, is more than the state of 
his knowledge will warrant) “ that it is useless. No one ever 
suspects it was put there to incommode, to annoy, or to torment.”’* 

The principal objection, in this department of our illustra- 
tion, is drawn from the existence of so many venomous and 
otherwise noxious animals, with their various instruments of 
injury or death, and from the system. which, to so great an 
extent prevails, of the tribes in the brute creation preying on 
one another.. We do not say that these facts present no diffi- 
culty. That were uncandid. But they are not without their 
principles of mitigation at least; and, did we in such matters, 
“know as we are known,’’” there can be no doubt, that not 
only would every vestige of difficulty be removed, but the whole 
would assume the very opposite aspect, and take their place 
among the proofs of goodness. Supposing the mortality of the 
animal tribes to have formed a part of the original constitution 
of things in this world (and it is hardly imaginable by us that 
it did not), it would not be difficult to shew, how greatly it is 
preferable for the individual and the general good, that they 
should perish in this way, than that they should perish other- 
wise. If they are to die, it is better they should die thus than 
die by decay, and the better still, that their very death should 
be rendered subservient to so salutary and beneficial a purpose. 
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I might set before you too, the compensation for animal destruc- 
tion which nature has provided in the general tendency to 
superabundance in the multiplication of the different species. 
And we might insist on a variety of similar topics of reasoning 
usually adduced on this subject. But in fact I feel myself, in 
a ereat degree, arguing in the dark. We are destitute of suffi- 
cient data for ascertaining what would have been the condition 
of the tribes of animated creation in a world into which sin had 
never found its entrance. We are unable to tell how far their 
condition would have been favourably affected, if man had not 
sinned; and to what extent exactly they have been unfavour- 
ably influenced by the fall. As to man himself, we know for 
certain, that had he continued to maintain his innocence, no evil 
could ever have come nigh to him from this any more than 
from any other quarter. ‘ The beasts of the field should have 
been at peace with him.”' Now, whether they would not also 
have been at peace with one another; whether ferocious dispo- 
sitions might not have been foreign to all their natures; and 
whether the Supreme Creator and Ruler might not have pro- 
vided for their necessary dissolution without pain, and without 
any need for mutual hostility and destruction, we are not com- 
petent to determine. The whole of the prophet’s beautiful 
figurative description might, for aught we can tell, have been 
literally verified among the various tribes of the inferior crea- 
tion: “ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb,” etc.? This 
accords well with the conceptions we naturally form to ourselves 
of a sinless world, as a world of peace and love, and universal 
joy. On a subject over which there hangs so much of uncer- 
tainty and darkness, it would be presumption to hazard any 
positive affirmations: and surely it would be in the highest 
degree unreasonable to make a case of this description the basis 
of any such conclusion as would directly oppose the thousands 
and tens of thousands’ of instances which can be adduced in 
proof of the benevolence of the God of nature ; instances indeed 
which, in every department of creation to which we glance an 
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eye, start up before us, and command, with irresistible force, the 
assent of our judgment. 

If the truth of the speculations of modern geologists be 
indeed capable of the demonstration to which they lay claim, 
namely, that this earth existed for an indefinite series of ages 
before the commencement of the Mosaic chronology, that then it 
only assumed a new constitution, or was reduced to a new order, 
adapting it for the residence of new descriptions of inhabitants ; 
the house being fitted up anew for new tenants; and that the 
animal remains by which in part these previous conditions of 
the mundane system are indicated, are such as to furnish evi- 
dence of a similar constitution or arrangement having also existed 
amongst the living tribes (of a world, not ‘before the Flood” 
merely, but before the chaos, and the creation of man) ; a consti- 
tution, I mean, of mutual preying upon each other, the refuse or 
superabundance of each species going, as it were, to the sub- 
sistence of another :—could this be satisfactorily ascertained, 
and the correspondence settled between what was then and 
what is now; this would not fail, of course, materially to affect 
all our reasonings respecting the origin of such a state of things 
having been occasioned by the entrance of sin. We should be 
constrained to betake ourselves to the general principles with 
which we set out, and to abandon the theory of its origination 
from the admission of moral evil. But into the validity of these 
speculations I cannot at present enter. Let them by all means 
be pursued fearlessly and to the uttermost. Divine truth has 
nothing to fear from the investigations and discoveries of science. 
The only danger is, when men getting over-enamoured of a 
favourite department of it, fancy those to be ascertained dis- 
coveries, which in reality still lie shrouded more or less in the 
region of uncertainty and conjecture ;—probable, it may be, but 
not sure." 

To descend further into detail on such a subject, would lead 
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me beyond all due bounds. We ought never to forget the 
admirable rule, a rule of very extensive application indeed, not 
to allow our convictions of what we do know to be shaken by 
that which we do not know. If in an incalculable number of 
decisive instances we see the indications of benevolence, we 
should be ready, with becoming self-diffidence, to impute any 
apparent exception to our own ignorance or partial knowledge ; 
concluding that it is apparent only, and would cease to be an 
exception, and even, possibly, be found among the number of 
proofs, were our knowledge extended. 

From a survey of creation we conclude, with unhesitating 
certainty, that it was not, that it could not be the design of 
the Creator to make a miserable universe. Had this been His 
purpose, what could have been easier ? Omnipotence in league 
with malignity could have reversed all the arrangements and 
provisions which have been made by omnipotence in league 
with goodness. The general constitution of the universe, with 
all the capacities of sensitive existence, and all the provisions 
adapted to those capacities, might have been fitted for the pro- 
duction of pain and suffering. “If He had wished our misery,” 
saysthe same admirable writer before referred to, ‘“‘He might have 
made sure of His purpose, by forming our senses to be so many 
pains and sores to us, as they are now instruments of gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment, or by placing us amidst objects so ill suited 
to our perceptions, as to have continually offended us, instead 
of ministering to our refreshment and delight. It might have 
made, for example, everything we tasted bitter; everything we 
saw, loathsome; everything we touched, a sting; every smell 
a stench ; and every sound a discord.” Yes, all this He might 
have done. All this malignant omnipotence (could the two 
ideas be for one instant associated in our minds) would have 
done. But the Maker Omnipotent is, at the same time, “ the 
Parent of good.”’ And how interesting and how charming is 
the Scripture representation of all the tribes of sentient existence 
waiting on this all-bountiful Parent, this kind and generous Pro- 
vider, for the maintenance of their lives, the supply of their 
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wants, and the bestowment of their pleasures :—‘ These. wait 
all upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season.”* “ That thou givest them they gather: Thou openest 
Thine hand, they are filled with good.” ? 

Let us now come more immediately to Man. It has been 
a question whether, on the whole, there be a preponderance of 
enjoyment or a preponderance of suffering amongst mankind ; 
some maintaining that it is on the side of evil, while others hold 
that evil is the exception, and the balance decidedly and largely 
on the side of good. There has been not a little of ingenious 
reasoning, and quite as much, perhaps, of eloquent declamation 
on both theories; and as is usually the case when theories are 
to be supported, there has been a proneness to mitigate and 
qualify on the one side, and to exaggerate on the other. Truth 
appears to lie between. Laying out of the question for the 
present true spiritual happiness, and looking only to external 
enjoyment, or, if you will, to physical and intellectual combined ; 
I confess myself to be not only disposed, but anxious to 
admit the preponderance to be on the side of enjoyment. The 
case usually selected for illustration is the case of health and 
sickness. Nothing is more easy than to draw a heart-rending 
picture of infirmaries, and hospitals, and bedlams, with all the 
variety and accumulation of wretchedness which they contain, 
as well as of the multitudes that are stretched on the couch 
of racking anguish or of pining sickness. After all, when 
the gloomiest possible representation has been given, what 
is the aggregate proportion of the sickness to the health, of the 
lunacy to the soundness of mind, of the suffering to the freedom 
from it and the positive enjoyment? Is it not plain matter of 
fact, that health and soundness are the general state, and sick- 
ness and derangement the exception? Is there not truth in 
the observation, that the very notice which is excited by the | 
occurrence of calamities, is itself an evidence that the ordinary 
course of things is in favour of happiness; happiness, I mean, of 
course, in the limited and sensual acceptation of the word ?—that 
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such happiness is the general rule, and misery the exception ? 
It is the exceptions invariably that arrest particular notice. 
Wherever there is the surprise, there is the rarity. Were it a 
world of misery, in regard to general outward condition, health 
and enjoyment would be the subjects of the notice, and the 
wonder, and the talk ; which, as things actually are, are bestowed 
upon sickness and distress. It is true, and I am not forgetting 
it, that there is a large amount of secret unrevealed trouble ; 
that in hundreds of instances where all is to appearance well, 
there is something or other known only to the person himself, 
or to the domestic circle, that embitters the sources and the 
streams of enjoyment; some “ dead fly” that takes the “ sweet 
savour from the ointment ;”’? 
king’s gate, inspiring discontent and fretfulness, depriving honours 
and pleasures of their relish, so that all that which to the spec- 
tator’s eye is appearing enviable, is “ availing nothing’’ to the 
poor self-tormented possessor.” It is also true, when man is 
viewed (as in the estimate of the happiness of such a creature 
he always ought to be) as a rational, immortal, and accountable 
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being, there is quite enough of real misery to justify the saying 
of the wise man :—‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.”® Yet the language of the Bible itself, with regard to 
the universal diffusion of the fruits of the divine benevolence, 
is so strong and unqualified, as Im my mind to be decisive of 
the question, in favour of the preponderance of outward and 
sensual enjoyment.‘ 

On this part of the subject, there is a general and pervading 
error in the speculations of philosophical men. I refer particu- 
larly to their manner of estimating the divine goodness toward 
the race of mankind. The whole of their reasonings appear 
frequently, I might say generally, almost universally, to proceed 
on the assumption that the present is the original state of things ; 
and that it was so ordered at the first, and is adapted for 
the production of the greatest amount of good on the whole. 
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General laws, we are told, although productive of general benefit, 
might yet be expected, in their operation, to give rise to partial 
evi. A mixed state of good and evil, it is further alleged, is 
the state that is best adapted for the ends of moral probation, 
and in such a constitution of things, even disease and death 
hold their place as useful and unavoidable parts of it; in other 
words, as a kind of necessary evils. Now, in these specula- 
tions, the actually existing state of mankind is entirely lost 
sight of. Sin and the fall are never heard of. These are 
ideas quite beneath the dignity of philosophic speculation. To 
speak of mankind as a fallen race, as a race of sinners and apos- 
tates from their primitive condition of purity and happiness, 
would ill befit the lips of the sages of this world. It would be 
altogether at variance with their favourite idolatry of this very 
nature of theirs. In this part of its reasonings, as in some 
others, what has been termed natural theology is not merely 
behind Revelation; it is very far from being in harmony with 
its decisions, and in the hands of some of our philosophical spe- 
culators, at perfect antipodes to them. Now, the question comes 
to be :—Are the decisions of Revelation true? Our sole inquiry 
on every subject ought to be :—What is truth? If we believe 
the dictates of divine Revelation to be the truth on the subjects 
of which it treats, and the speculations of philosophy lead to 
conclusions which are at variance with them ; ought we to dignify 
with the name of philosophy what is not true? What is not 
true cannot surely be philosophical. The very first inquiry 
with every man, and, above all, with the philosopher, else he 
proves himself unworthy of the name, ought to be, and that on 
every subject: What is truth? And in order to his arriving, 
in every case, at a right answer, the next ought to be, in regard 
to each department of inquiry :—In what direction should our 
investigation be prosecuted, so as to ensure a true result? It 
is clear, therefore, that on the subjects of which it treats, no 
question whatever should take precedence of the question 
respecting the divine authority of the Bible. We cannot allow 
this inquiry to stand second to any other, for this plain reason ; 
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that if the book which we call the Bible, can be ascertained to 
have been “ given by inspiration of God,” and to contain, con- 
sequently, the dictates of the divine Mind, it must imevitably 
follow, that these dictates are the uléématum on every subject on 
which they are delivered; that Bible philosophy is, on these 
subjects, the only philosophy ; and all the philosophy that con- 
tradicts it must necessarily come under the designation of 
“science falsely so called.”* There being no absurdity more 
egregious than that a thing may be true in one department and 
false in another ; true in the department of theology, and false in 
that of philosophy ; philosophically wrong and theologically right. 

Now, divine revelation, which is our only and final appeal 
here, as it ought, in all points on which it delivers its oracles, to 
be everywhere, teaches us to regard mankind as a race of fallen 
creatures, of sinners. It tells us, that ‘“ by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin ;”* and that all the physical evil 
which affects the members of this race has resulted from moral 
evil, and forms a part of the righteous retribution of offended 
Deity : being all to be traced to the same source, every bitter 
stream to this one bitter fountain. It teaches us that suffer- 
ings and death did not at all enter into the original constitution 
of man’s being; that they do not now come to him in the 
course of nature, but only in the course of fallen nature ; and 
that mortality is a consequence and a proof of guilt. And I 
more than apprehend that in overlooking this view of the state 
and character of man, the most striking and impressive view of 
our present argument is obscured and lost; and that, too, 
even as it bears relation to the distribution of the bounties of 
Providence. If we are desirous to see the goodness of God in 
the creation of man, we must of course look to man as he was 
created. We must contemplate him as a creature endowed 
with various external senses and capacities of enjoyment, to 
whose gratification all nature is adapted to contribute. We 
must contemplate him as endued with the noblest mental 
powers and faculties, of which the exercise was fitted to impart 
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the purest and sublimest delight; having objects innumerable, 
and especially the Great Supreme Himself, fully adequate, 
infinitely more than adequate, to give them all complete and 
constant, diversified and unwearied occupation: a creature, 
moreover, formed after the moral image of God, in ‘“ the 
beauty of holiness,’! his immortal soul adorned with sinless 
purity, fitting him for the most intimate, elevated, hallowed, 
and blessed communion with “the high and lofty One, whose 
name is Holy.”* The formation of such a creature, as the 
subordinate lord of this lower world, was an act truly worthy 
the benevolence of Him whom His own word emphatically 
characterizes as good. 

But this holy and happy creature yielded to temptation, 
sinned, and fell, renouncing his allegiance to his Maker and his 
rightful Governor. When, therefore, we contemplate the con- 
dition of men now, it must be as the condition of a race of 
apostates, rebels, sinful and guilty creatures. And it is pre- 
cisely here, under this view of man’s condition, that the most 
wonderful and overwhelming manifestation of divine goodness, 
even in regard to the ordinary administration of Providence, 
comes out into the light. That there is physical evil in the 
world—suffering in all its varieties, is a matter of fact; but 
under this view of man’s condition, it ceases to be matter of 
wonder. The wonder comes to be not that there should be so 
much evil, but that there should be any good. Benevolence or 
coodness, like all other principles, shews the degree in which it 
exists and operates, by the number and the magnitude of the 
obstacles which lie in the way of its exercise. We estimate 
the strength of Abraham’s faith by the incredible nature (as to 
all his natural perceptions it could not fail to appear) of what 
God had promised to do, and what He was called to believe, 
when “ against hope, he believed in hope.”® We estimate the 
patience of Job by the number, the heaviness, and the sudden- 
ness of his trials. We estimate the meekness of Moses by the 
unreasonableness of the rebellious generation he had to deal 
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with, and the unbearable provocations by which they put it to 
the trial. We estimate the fervency of Jonathan’s friendship 
by the disinterestedness with which it made the sacrifice of its 
own honours, the honours of the very throne of Israel, to the 
object of his attachment. And so in every other case. It is 
with principles in character as it is with powers in mechanics. 
The amount of a mechanical power is measured by the com- 
bined amount of the forces which it overcomes. And so is it 
with the energy of a principle. What shall we say, then, of 
the benevolence of Him who is “ kind unto the unthankful and 
to the evil ?”*—who bestows His blessings where nothing but 
curse is deserved ?—who scatters abroad His favours with 
unsparing profusion amongst those who forget, who despise, 
who revile the hand that bestows them ?—who pours down 
showers of kindness on the soil that yields Him nothing in 
return but briars and thorns ?—who “satisfies with good things”’ 
the mouth that blasphemes His name?—who, instead of smiting 
and blasting this apostate and rebellious world with the light- 
nings of His avenging jealousy, continues, with unwearied 
beneficence, to “do good” to its unworthy occupants, ‘“ giving 
them rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, fillmg their hearts 
with food and gladness?” If there is any one view of God’s 
administration which, more than another, is fitted to impress 
our minds with the blessed truth that “‘ He is good,” it seems 
to be this. For here obstacles are overcome. The entire 
course of providence is in opposition to the deserts of those 
who are the recipients of His favours. His goodness appears 
as a principle that is invincible, of which there is nothing that 
can resist or impede the full and flowing tide. He is seen 
“ delighting in mercy.”’® 

And here may, with propriety, be introduced the notice of 
another and kindred topic, the divine forbearance. We do 
not think of this as we ought. It is inexpressibly wonderful. 
It is a subject capable of very amplified and varied illustration. 
We have it strikingly exemplified in the whole history of the 
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Jewish people; a history which, from the prominence with 
which this view of God’s character is brought out in it, might 
have been written for the express purpose of exhibiting and 
impressing it. I commend it, with this special view, to your 
careful study ; and, without dwelling upon it, shall only beg of 
you to look for a few moments at the position of the world at 
large in reference to an omniscient God. Think how the case 
actually stands; and stands every passing instant. Suppose, in 
round numbers, a thousand millions of inhabitants in our globe. 
Over the face of the earth, at this very moment, imagine how 
many thousands are, in an endless variety of ways, doing evil; 
how many tens of thousands are speaking evil; and how many 
hundreds of thousands are thinking evil; and then recollect 
that the Infinitely Holy is witness of the whole ; and that since 
sin entered into the world, not one moment has passed, in 
which He has not seen every action, and heard every word, and 
been privy to every thought, every desire, every feeling. Do not 
let the thought go. Keep it fast a little, and muse upon it. 
If all the blasphemies and curses, the falsehood, the perjury, the 
profaneness, the obscenity, the wrath and bitterness, the slander, 
the “ filthy communication,’’ and all the other varieties of 
evil speaking, that are every moment being uttered throughout 
the world, could strike upon our ear, with distinct impression, at 
once ; how inexpressibly fearful would be the utterance of even 
that one moment! And how would our horror be increased, 
could our eye take in the world at a glance, and see all that is 
doing in the public and in the secret haunts of men; all the 
deeds of open infamy, and all the hidden works of darkness ; all 
that is condemned by human laws, and opinions, and usages ; 
and all that, while “ highly esteemed among men, is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.”* And yet, as we have said, God 
hears all, and sees all, every successive moment. And is it not 
a solemn thought, that for the long period of nearly six thousand 
years, one second of time has not elapsed, the time has not 
elapsed between one beat of the clock and another, that has not 
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brought to the ear and to the eye of the Great God an accumu- 
lation of what is offensive to His untainted purity, such as even 
our minds would recoil from with shuddering dismay? The 
scene of wickedness has been without the slightest interruption. 
And even this is not all. To what is done and spoken must be 
added what is thought and felt. During all that period, He has 
been looking into every mind and heart on the face of the 
earth ; and among all the millions of these, there has not been 
one in which, in a greater or less degree, and in most instances 
in a degree unredeemed by aught that is truly good, that 
which His very soul loathes! O how inconceivable, then, is 
the amount of evil which the Holy Ged, the God “ who is 
light, and in whom there is no darkness at all,’’* has had to 
bear from this wicked world! Why is it, we may well ask, 
that this earth, this theatre of rebellion, this scene of all that is 
opposite to the holiness and the love of His nature, does not 
feel the “ lighting down of His arm ?”? What holds back the 
hand of awakened justice? Why open not the windows of 
heaven? Why break not up the fountains of the great deep, 
to roll a second deluge over the guilty race? Why, but for 
the long-suffering patience of the God of heaven? And this 
long-suffering patience is a modification of His goodness, and is 
all traceable to a display still more wonderful than itself of His 
delight in mercy. 

But here the question meets us, with all its appalling per- 
plexity :—Whence came moral evil? How, in the creation of 
the Infinitely Good, as well as the Infinitely Holy, has it found 
admission? I am not about to enter at present into the 
discussion of a question which, in the attempt to find for it a 
principle of satisfactory solution, has hitherto baffled, and we 
may venture to predict will continue to baffle, the acutest 
penetration and research of the wisest and best of men. Many 
theories, some more and some less plausible, have been framed ; 
but none of them, (as we may attempt to shew hereafter 
respecting the latest and least exceptionable), such as to give 
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the mind full satisfaction; the subject, it would seem, being 
beyond the soundings of the line of human wisdom. Modern 
theories have shifted the difficulty, without materially diminish- 
ing it. In the meantime, without the remotest pretension to 
any solution of the perplexing difficulty, the following series of 
remarks may not be unworthy of your consideration :— 

(1.) Keep in mind, that the existence of moral evil is a fact. 
It does exist. With the man who questions this I have no 
argument. Argument on such a man, so wild and resolute in 
his scepticism, would be thrown away. 

(2.) It should be held equally undeniable, that God could 
have prevented it, if so it had seemed good to Him to do. It 
were the height of absurdity and impiety to suppose the 
Almighty to have formed a creature whom it was out of His 
power to preserve in the state in which He had created him. 

(3.) It has, therefore, been permitted to have place: by which 
all that is meant is, not that the permission implied any appro- 
bation or even indifference or lightness of impression as to its 
intrinsic demerit; but simply that, for reasons known to Him- 
self, He did not think fit to prevent it. 

(4.) Such being the plain undisguised fact, we surely ought 
to be exceedingly wary in all that we say respecting it; speak- 
ing with a becoming reverence for God, and sense of our own 
infinite inferiority and incapacity to comprehend His plans, in all 
our attempts to reconcile it with the character and the govern- . 
ment of God; lest we should either, on the one hand, be found - 
“ charging God foolishly,”’* or, on the other, “ speaking wickedly 
for Him;’’® “vindicating His ways to man” on principles and in 
ways abhorrent to His nature; thus accounting for one evil by 
a greater. 

(5.) When, with faculties necessarily limited, we meet with 
any difficulty, for which we feel ourselves unable to account, which 
of these two inferences is the more reasonable ?—‘* This must 
be wrong, for I cannot see how it can be right;”’ or,—‘ The 
God of infinite wisdom is certainly a more competent judge of 
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what is right and fitting than a short-sighted creature, that can 
at best take so very limited and partial a view of the compre- 
hensive bearings of the various parts of the divine procedure.” 
There is abundant evidence, evidence to superfluity, of the 
holiness, the wisdom, and the goodness of God. Is it, then, 
unreasonable to come to this conclusion, when we find an un- 
questionable fact in the divine administration? This must be 
consistent with infinite holiness, wisdom, and goodness ; for, in 
point of fact, it has not seemed good to an infinitely holy, wise, 
and good Being, to prevent it. I speak, of course, not of the 
thing itself that is found existing, but solely of the fact of its 
non-prevention. 

(6.) Supposing Revelation renounced, there is no solution of 
the difficulty to be found in any other system. It cleaves to 
every scheme of doctrine that is to be found amongst men. It 
so cleaves, because the fact, ever looking us broadly in the face, 
cannot be explained away. The fact, be it remembered, though 
assumed and affirmed and its origin recorded in Revelation, has 
not been caused by Revelation. The fact would have remained 
the same had there been no Bible, no divine revelation at all, 
Nothing whatever, therefore, is gained on this subject by the 
rejection of Revelation. You only give up the account which 
that Revelation gives of its origination, so far as our world is 
concerned ; but you do not at all get rid of the fact. It is still 
there, and with all its difficulties. 

(7.) I have said that by rejecting Revelation, you only give 
up the account which it gives of the way in which sin entered. 
But you give up more, much more than that. For, while on 
every system the fact remains, on every system but Revelation 
it remains unmitigated, unremedied in itself or in its conse- 
quences. Revelation alone, while it affirms the fact, makes 
known, as far as respects our own world, a remedy. How, then, 
stands the case now? The fact, on every theory, remaining 
the same, which is preferable? The one, be it what it may, 
which leaves the fact as it found it, not only unaccounted for, but 
unremoved and undiminished ; which finds man in ruins, and so 
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leaves him? Or that which, while it assumes the undeniable 
fact, provides a remedy? and such a remedy, too, as brings 
from the existence of sin “ glory to God in the highest,” * rear- 
ing on the ruins of man’s fallen nature a magnificent and unde- 
caying temple to the God of his salvation ? 

And this leads me, naturally and at once, to the most in- 
teresting of all the views of our present subject, namely, to the 
consideration of what divine goodness has done to remedy the 
ruin of man’s fallen state. 


1 Luke ht. 14. 


XXV.—DIVINE PERFECTIONS. GOODNESS 
IN REDEMPTION. 


WE defined goodness as “the disposition to communicate hap- 
piness.”” Mercy is a modification of goodness. Goodness is 
the genus, mercy the species. Of goodness the manifestations 
are to be found among all creatures capable of enjoyment. 
The displays of mercy are limited to creatures in peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The fruits of goodness are enjoyed by holy and 
happy creatures. The fruits of mercy, by the guilty and miser- 
able. The angels who kept their first estate are blessed pos- 
sessors of the former. [allen men are the recipients of the 
latter. 

Again, mercy with relation to an offender is a disposition 
to forgive. Mercy, in reference to a sufferer is a disposition to 
relieve. In the case of man and the divine conduct towards 
him, these two are inseparably united. Under the government 
of a holy and benevolent Deity, misery uniformly presupposes 
guilt; and guilt as necessarily infers misery as an inevitable 
sequence. When the guilty are pardoned, the miserable are 
made happy. And when the miserable are made happy, it is 
by the taking away of the sin from which their misery origi- 
nated. 

Peculiar force is imparted to the practical evidence of the 
divine goodness by the consideration of the character, in a moral 
view, of the world in which we witness its displays; it is 
a world of apostates, of rebels; a world of which He Himself 
has given the true description, when, representing Himself as 
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looking down from heaven, and taking a full and continuous 
survey of its population; a survey for the express purpose of 
‘“‘seeing whether there were any that did understand and that did 
seek God,” He pronounces the verdict :—‘‘ They are all gone 
out of the way: they are altogether become filthy: there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.”? Certainly, we repeat, in 
such a world, the wonder is, not that there is so much suffering, 
but that there is so much enjoyment; nay, that there is any 
enjoyment at all, where nothing but misery is deserved. In 
one view, every act of goodness to such creatures is an act of 
mercy. ‘To him whose desert is death, it is mercy to be per- 
mitted to live. To him who deserves nothing but evil, every 
good thing he receives is strictly a gift of mercy. To him who 
is the subject of a righteous sentence of condemnation, every 
moment's suspension of the execution of that sentence is a 
moment of mercy. All that man enjoyed in the primeval para- 


dise, when 
‘His Maker’s image blessed his soul, 
And glory crowned his head,” 


was the fruit of the goodness of his benevolent and all-bountiful 
Creator. All that he has enjoyed since has been the fruit of 
the mercy of the patient and long-suffering God of salvation. 
But the argument in proof of the divine goodness arising 
out of the character and deserts of the creatures who are the 
recipients of His favours, rises incomparably higher, receives 
a force and conclusiveness such as may fairly be pronounced 
infinite, when we go forward to the contemplation of the work 
of redemption. This is ever held forth in Scripture, as, 
beyond all comparison, the most wonderful manifestation of 
the divine benevolence, the grand proof of its infinitude.® 
Here there opens before us a boundless field, and one as 
delightful as it is extensive and various. It is a theme that 
shall occupy the praises of wondermg men and angels for ever 
and ever! What, in the circumstances, would a malevolent 
being have done? Nothing remedial, assuredly. He would 
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have allowed the case to remain without a remedy. He would 
have left the race to perish in the ruin they had brought upon 
themselves, and have exulted in witnessing it. Here, then, it 
is, that we have the most interesting and overwhelming view of 
the benevolence of the Godhead. The proof of goodness in the 
remedy which it has provided is such as infinitely to surpass 
whatever may appear of the contrary in the fact of the existence 
of evil. And this, of itself, should go far to satisfy us, that the 
permission of this fact was not out of harmony with the attri- 
bute of goodness, how far soever that step of the divine pro- 
cedure may exceed the limits of our faculties fully to compre- 
hend it. 

In treatises of human philosophy on the goodness of God, we 
look in vain for the cross. Philosophy in modern days, like 
philosophy in days of old, is ashamed of it. But in the Bible it 
holds the first and most prominent place. In the philosophy of 
the Bible, it is true, there are many and impressive references 
to the displays of God’s goodness in creation and providence. 
But redemption is its great theme. It is here that we behold 
Jehovah “delighting in mercy.” * It is here that He opens to 
us all His heart, and discloses the fulness of love that is there ; 
reveals the “ unsearchable riches” * of His grace. “ God is love’’® 
is written on all creation. But nowhere is the delightful lesson 
so conspicuously and strikingly inscribed as on the cross. It is 
written with “ the -finger of God.”’* 

But we must be more particular. The passages of Scrip- 
ture referred to, and the general subject itself, suggest, for brief 
notice, the four following topics :— 

J. THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BLESSINGS BESTOWED. 

II. THE UNWORTHINESS OF THEIR RECIPIENTS. 

IJJ. THE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE GIVER: AND, 

IV. THE FREEDOM OF THEIR BESTOWMENT. 


J. THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BLESSINGS BESTOWED. 
In all that has yet, on this subject, come under our review, 
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man has appeared only in connection with this world, and with 
time. But this is but a paltry and pitiful department of his being 
and his destinies. The blessings we are now to contemplate 
relate to him in a view of these as far superior as eternity is 
longer than time. They regard him asimmortal. They pertain 
to an unending existence that is to be coeval in duration with 
the divine; that is to be maintained as long as God shall live to 
maintain it, of which no powers of computation possessed by 
man can express the length, or even a portion of it; for that 
which has no end is hardly divisible into portions. 

This consideration alone, then, the relation of redemption to 
man’s immortality—the great general object of the scheme to 
provide for the happiness of the eternity of his being, stamps 
upon it an importance that is unutterable, a value that is beyond 
calculation. It brings the operation of the divine benevolence 
(if I may so speak) into a sphere of exercise more worthy of the 
infinite God than the interests of the little span of life to which 
men are limited while on earth. The Infinitely Wise and 
Good has not made provision for time and left eternity a blank. 
Nay, worse, far worse than a blank. For this immortal 
creature, be it remembered, is a fallen creature. He is guilty, 
and obnoxious to punishment. He is sinful, morally polluted, 
sunk from his original high estate of spiritual purity, honour, 
and blessedness. He is an alien from God, estranged from His 
favour, the object of His just and holy displeasure. 

The blessings of which we now speak are blessings suited to 
him in this his state of spiritual ruin and wretchedness: blessings, 
therefore, of which the value ought to be estimated by contrast 
with the dreadful nature of the opposite evils. To be in a state 
of guilt and condemnation, of alienation from God, of moral 
depravity, and of judicial exposure to eternal misery, is to be in 
a state, for the degradation, the unhappiness, and the peril of 
which there are no terms in “the tongues of men or of angels”? 
sufficiently strong. 

The blessings provided by the Gospel are, the full, free, and 
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everlasting remission of guilt, acceptance with God, adoption into 
His family and restoration to His paternal love, the renovation of 
our depraved nature, and the reproduction of the moral image 
of God in our souls, the hope of “life eternal,”! and at last the 
final enjoyment of that life, in the perfection of purity and love, 
and unmingled and uninterrupted blessedness, for evermore. 

These are the blessings of which the depraved hearts of 
men may prevent them from feeling the value. But, weighed 
in the balance of truth, they are inestimably precious. ‘ They 
are not to be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price of them.”” And creation cannot furnish an equivalent 
for the loss of them. The gain of the whole world would be 
an infinite loss, if obtained at such a cost. They are blessings 
infinitely worthy of divine benevolence to confer, the gifts worthy 
of the Giver. With both pleasure and profit, we might occupy 
much time in the discussion of their nature and the display of 
their worth. But this I must leave to yourselves; and having 
merely mentioned them, hasten to notice, under this particular, 
as illustrating the greatness of the divine benevolence even more 
wonderfully than the worth of the blessings themselves, the 
medium through which they are bestowed on men. 

Here lies the greatest wonder of all. It is not the value of 
the blessings of salvation themselves, unspeakable though that value 
is, that constitutes the most affecting display of the love and grace 
that are in the heart of God. It is not merely that “ God hath 
given to us that eternal life,” but that “ this life is in His Son.’’® 
It is not “redemption” merely, but “redemption through His 
blood,’ * that manifests the exuberance of divine mercy. The 
Son of God Himself is God’s “unspeakable gift;”° His chief 
mercy to a fallen world; a boon of such incalculable vastness of 
amount, as to throw every other into shade, and to furnish a 
sure pledge for all else that we can ever possibly need :—“ He 
who spared not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?”® It 
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were a contradiction to imagine anything else withheld. A gift, 
in itself divine, may well ensure to us whatever is created. 

I do not now enter into any discussion of the meaning of 
the title Son of God. The nature of the relation which has 
from eternity subsisted between the persons of the ever-blessed 
Trinity, is to us an entire and impenctrable secret; a secret, 
every attempt at the explanation of which would be but a 
presumptuous “darkening of counsel by words without know- 
ledge.”* I can only say at present that my own conviction has 
long been, that the designation means the same thing with 
the name “ Emmanuel,” “God manifest in the flesh;” that it 
expresses the constitution of His one person as God-man. And 
I need go, indeed I can go no higher, for evidence of the love 
of the Godhead. It is surely enough to know what an inspired 
Evangelist testifies :—‘In the beginning was the Word,”® ete. 
By dwelling on the paternal relation, in all its endearing close- 
ness, and all the force and tenderness of its affections amongst 
men; by painting, before the eye of your fancy, the touching 
scene of the venerable “ father of the faithful’’® offering up “ his 
son, his only son Isaac, whom he loved,’* laying the wood in 
order, binding on the altar the beloved of his soul, the one object 
on whom all the affections of nature and all the hopes of piety 
centered, and grasping the knife to inflict the deadly stroke; I 
might succeed in awakening your feelings to sympathizing emo- 
tion, although not as in a parent’s bosom. But I should be 
afraid of making an impression at the expense of truth, of causing 
feeling to mislead judgment. I would shun what might pro- 
duce any erroneous and unworthy conceptions of the divine 
nature. That the Eternal Word made flesh was the object of 
the Father’s infinite love, we know; even of that love which 
subsists immutably and everlastingly among the persons of the 
One Godhead. Further than this I wish not to go. That the 
inind of Deity could for one moment be the seat of any painful 
feelings or agitating emotions, analogous to those of an earthly 
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father in parting with, afflicting, and sacrificing an only son; 
that the infinite and essential blessedness of the Father of all 
could, for a single instant, suffer abatement or diminution ; that 
He could make a sacrifice in any such sense as would imply his 
parting with any portion of this blessedness, and becoming for 
the time, in any way or in any degree, less happy than He had 
from eternity been: these, or any such ideas, seem to me to be 
altogether inadmissible. I can see no reason why the Scripture 
representations on this subject should be interpreted thus literally 
and strictly; any more than when anger and repentance are 
ascribed (as they frequently are) to God, we should conceive of 
the one as implying the perturbations of passion, or the other a 
real change in His mind from one purpose to another, or any 
emotions of regret and grief. 

It appears to be the medium of obtaining the blessing of 
adoption, with all the privileges, and joys, and hopes arising 
out of it, that John refers:—‘‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.”* The particle used is wa, and probably 
meaus “in order that.’” I say probably; because the particle 
is far from being always thus used reAsxdic, as denoting the design 
or final cause. The proof of love really meant by the Apostle 
may be simply the wonderful fact that ‘“ wz,” so undeserving of 
any such honour and blessing ; that ‘“‘ we should be called” (that 
is, should be; not having the name only, but the reality of the 
connection) “sons of God.” I am led to prefer the former 
meaning on two grounds ;—first, That the sense of ‘in order 
that” is the primary and proper import of the particle; and 
secondly, That the words which follow shew the Saviour, as the 
medium of the blessing, to have been fully and strongly in the 
Apostle’s mind, so fully and strongly that he seems to take it 
for granted the same would be the case with his reader, and uses 
neither name nor designation, but simply the pronoun Him :— 
“Therefore the world knoweth not us, because it knew not 
Him.” That the “ Hm” means, not the Father; not “ God” 
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in this sense, as the preceding part of the verse might naturally 
suggest, but Christ, appears, from three considerations:—(1.) From 
the obvious reference of the “ Hr” in verse 2—‘ We know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
Him as He is.” The same person is obviously meant, and that 
person as obviously Christ; it being invariably Christ who is 
represented as appearing, coming, revealed, etc., at the close 
of time, and to whose likeness His people are to be conformed. 
(2.) From the same reference in verse 3,‘ And every one that 
hath this hope 1n Him purifieth himself even as He is pure? The 
“in Him” here does not mean in the believer, as an English 
reader might naturally enough think; his “ having the hope In 
Him” signifying simply his having it as a principle, a Christian 
grace in his mind and heart, for the Greek preposition is not ¢», but 
éxi,—éx’ aire, and refers therefore to Christ as the ground on which 
the hope rests. And (3.) From the same terms being used by 
John, in application to Christ, in his Gospel :—‘“ He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew 
Him not.’’* 

And it is wonderful indeed! so wonderful as at times 
almost to confound us into scepticism, to extort the question :— 
“Can these things be?” But the evidence that God has 
actually done what the testimony of the Gospel declares him to 
have done, is full and satisfactory. And, how natural soever 
may be the objection to the sacrifice of the Son of God, drawn 
from the insignificance of our world among the works of God, 
there is, it may be remarked, a strange inconsistency on the 
part of those by whom it is urged. While they talk in the very 
loftiest terms of the infinite benevolence of Deity (and for that 
which is infinite no terms can be too lofty), they yet reject and 
ridicule, as an absurdity and an impossibility, that proof of His 
benevolence by which, above all others, its infinitude is ascer- 
tained. In the language of elegant eulogy, they pronounce the 
love of God to be without limits: and then they proceed to set 
their own bounding lines to its exercise. 


1 John i. 16. 
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And the reason, it is to be feared, is not that the mediation 
of the Son of God is an expression of benevolence too great to 
be true, but that it is a mode of its expression too humbling and 
too holy for proud and depraved human nature to relish ; offen- 
sive at once to its high-mindedness and its corruption.’ But I 
must notice 

Il. THE UNWORTHINESS OF THE RECIPIENTS of the blessings. 
This is a consideration essentially connected with a just estimate 
of the divine goodness. When there exists, and can be esta- 
blished, anything of the nature of claim or title, the bestowment 
of good becomes, so far, an act not of benevolence, but of equity. 
In proportion, on the contrary, to the degree of unworthiness 
there is in the object of any act of clemency and kindness, is 


that act regarded as the dictate and expression of pure benevo- 
lence. 


And here it may be remarked in general that no creature 
whatever, even the highest and most perfect, can ever possess 


* IT am forcibly reminded here of an anecdote of a Negro woman, a convert to 
Christianity, which shews how those things which are “hid from the wise and 
prudent” are ‘revealed to babes,” and what exalted as well as just views these 
“babes” are enabled, by the same illumination, to take. I shall give it as it stands 
in a paragraph of the life of the late Dr. M‘All. “At a missionary meeting a few 
years back, near Nottingham,” writes the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, ‘‘ I was combating in 
my speech the phrenological absurdity which represents savages of a certain con- 
formation of skull as incapable of exerting the thinking principle in a degree suffi- 
cient for the reception of the sublime system of Christianity. I mentioned an 
anecdote which Mr. Knill the missionary had recently related. Conversing with a 
converted negress on the love of the Almighty in the surrender of His Son to be our 
Redeemer, he inquired if she was not astonished at it. ‘No, massa,’ was her 
reply, ‘it be just like Him!’ M‘All started up,—‘ What, Sir,’ said he, addressing 
the chairman, ‘have we lived to be instructed by a negress? A sublimer senti- 
ment never met my mind, apart from the Scriptures.’ He then, in a long descant, 
applied the phrase to the works of God in creation, His dispensations in providence, 
the wonders of redemption, and the light and glory of heaven; ‘ light within light, 
and glory beyond glory’; concluding each paragraph with ihe Euan! :—‘It is 
but just like him;’ so that, when he sat down, both the chairman and the other 
speakers felt that the meeting could not too soon close, as any attempt to continue 
the excitement must appear absurd, and anything that was subsequently said must 
be flat and insipid.”—Life of M‘AIl, vol. i. pp. 131, 182. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful sentiment, coming, in such artless simplicity of devout feeling, from such lips. 
But these lips spoke from a divinely enlightened mind, and a divinely opened 
heart. I remember well how much I was confounded and delighted, in hearing 
from Mr. Knill, on another platform, the same anecdote, It shames the philo- 
sophers ! 
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any natural or rightful claim upon its Creator, any plea of strict 

and proper merit, or desert, in His presence. The angels of 
light would all, with one voice, in the deepest prostration of 
spirit, join in the acknowledgment :—“ We are unprofitable ser- 
vants.”* “ Who hath first given to Him ?” inquires the Apostle. 
Let the claim be made good, “ And it shall be recompensed 
unto him again.”* Every claim of the creature on the God that 
made him must arise from some spontaneous promise, some free 
and self-imposed obligation on the part of the sovereign. 

Such was the case with man originally. The threatening 
of death to transgression, implied a promise of life to continued 
obedience. And the promise became the valid ground of claim 
or title. Man, retaining his loyal subjection, could plead with 
confidence the divine engagement or covenant. But all this was 
brought to an end by sin. All claim upon God’s favour, all 
right to good, all title, on any ground whatever, to blessing, was 
then utterly forfeited. The promise was annulled; man’s hold 
on it was for ever lost; when he, to whom it was made, rendered 
himself, by transgression, obnoxious to the threatening. 

Men have at times expressed themselves, unguardedly and 
unadvisedly ; as if, from the character of God, it was a thing to 
be expected, that He should come forward in the way of inter- 
position, for the deliverance of man. ° Not, indeed, on the ground 
of claim or right founded in justice. But still there is a feeling 
as if it was a thing to be looked for; all the circumstances con- 
sidered. I shall only say that this is, for such a creature to 
take, delicate and dangerous ground. Assuredly such a senti- 
ment, and such language come with no good grace from the 
sinning creature himself. Could we suppose such a state of 
things as misery without guilt; could we fancy an intelligent 
creature to have become wretched, not by misconduct, but 
simply by misfortune; we might then see some ground on which 
to indulge such an anticipation. But this is not the position of 
man; nor can it ever be the position of any creature under the 
righteous and benignant administration of Heaven. And surely 
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it augurs not a very becoming state of mind, when the sinner 
who has incurred the desert of punishment begins to talk of 
grounds on which there was reason to expect that the God whom 
he had offended would in some way interpose to save him. 
That would not be the self-condemning humble-mindedness 
which should characterize a guilty rebel against rightfully su- 
preme authority and the claims of infinite love. A proper sense 
of sin and guilt should lay the transgressor low, should stifle 
every breathing of hope, should fill his mouth with the language 
of self-abhorrence : so that, instead of saying in his heart that 
from such a God there was nothing to apprehend; that the sen- 
tence He had pronounced, just as it was He would surely never 
find in his heart to execute, but would provide some way in 
which it might be cancelled, and mercy shewn to the sinner; He 
should fully justify God in his condemnation, feel and acknow- 
ledge that God and His throne would be guiltless, that neither 
he nor any one of the guilty race would have any ground of 
complaint, that no claim on the part of any of them would be 
violated, nor any obligation on the part of God left unfulfilled, 
that nothing would have been done at variance with any one of 
the divine perfections, but that all of them would have retained 
their full glory, had the threatening against sin been carried out 
in its full extent as to the parties embraced in it, and without 
one jot of abatement of its unutterable fearfulness. A deep and 
settled conviction of the entire unworthiness of the sinner, of 
there being nothing whatever in his case to warrant the expec- 
tation of any divine interference in his behalf, is essentially 
necessary to our having right conceptions and impressions of 
the benevolence of God in the interposition which has actually 
taken place. 

We have seen the goodness of God overcoming obstacles that 
lay in the way of its exercise, in the administration of his ordi- 
nary providence; obstacles arising from the rebellion and 
unworthiness of its objects. But when we view it as bestowing 
on such undeserving objects blessings infinitely more precious ; 


when we see him fixing the compassions of his heart on enemies, 
VOL. I. 2R 
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on those who had thrown off their allegiance, and who deserved 
to sink under the weight of His displeasure; and sending His 
Son to seek and to save them, to bring them back to Himself, 
from curse to blessing, from wrath to favour, from sin to holi- 
ness, from misery to happiness, from hell to heaven? O! this 
is compassion worthy of a God! the compassion of the Infinite! 
This is the view of God’s benevolence, which the Apostle 
celebrates: ‘Therefore, being justified by faith,”! etc. I 
mention :— 

III. The DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE GIVER. 

This, too, is an item which invariably enters into our esti- 
mate of goodness, into our calculation of its amount in every 
beneficent act. The deed of generosity may be noble and 
admirable in appearance, accompanied with every circumstance 
that could be conceived to concur in recommending an action 
to approbation and applause. We may approve and applaud 
accordingly. But if, in course of time, we come to discover 
that under all this semblance of the most disinterested benevo- 
lence there was cloaked a selfish purpose, that instant the charm 
is broken; we cease to commend ; admiration is exchanged for 
silent indignation and scorn, or avowed contempt and reproba- 
tion. The good done to the receiver of the benefit remains the 
same; the benefit to the donor is only the reflex effect: yet, if 
it appears that the latter has been the end chiefly in view in 
the bestowment, we judge of the action by its principle, and, 
let its policy be what it may, we cannot award it the praise of 
benevolence. When we ourselves have been the recipients of 
the good, the discovery will be apt to produce -the mingled 
emotions of mortification, and wounded pride, and disappoint- 
ment, and disdain, such as will overpower and annihilate the 
previous meltings and thanksgivings of gratitude and love. 

It may surely be assumed as a first truth, a maxim of self- 
evident and incontrovertible truth, that all the doings of the 
infinite God to the creatures of His hands must be perfectly dis- 
interested. Of all His creatures He is entirely and for ever inde- 


1 Rom. v. 1-5. 
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pendent; of their character, their condition, their very existence. 
The principle, while applicable to creation, may, in its full force, 
be applied also to redemption. The infinite blessedness of 
Deity was possessed before creation. Creation was not neces- 
sary to its enjoyment. It would continue in all its infinitude 
were all creation blotted out of existence. And so the blessed- 
ness of the Godhead was the same after man had sinned as 
before; would have continued the same had the whole race 
perished ; and would still remain infinite were heaven to be 
unpeopled, and its blessed inhabitants to become guilty sufferers, 
that is, were it possible that all this should take place in consis- 
tency with His all-gracious engagements. [or by all this we do 
not mean to convey the impression that the divine happiness is 
independent of the success of the divine plans, the accomplish- 
ment of the divine ends, the maintenance and manifestation of 
the divine character. No. Such suppositions are not for a 
moment to be made. All that we mean is, that the blessedness 
of Deity is infinite, and independent of all that is created. If 
it be not as we have been stating, then there must have been a 
time when the essential blessedness of Deity was less perfect 
than it had been before; when it was susceptible of augmen- 
tation; when, therefore, it was not infinite. The language of 
Scripture strongly and pointedly conveys the idea (and it accords 
with every conception we can form of what is honourable to the 
Infinite One) of His entire independence of the influence, for 
benefit or for injury, of all His creatures; for what is true of 
man, must be equally true of all the rest. “Can a man be 
profitable unto God?”? etc. “Look unto the heavens, and 
see, and behold the clouds which are higher than thou. If thou 
sinnest, what doest thou against Him,’’? etc. etc. Even the 
terms of the Psalmist, when understood as having prophetic 
reference to Christ, and as, in prophecy, actually spoken by 
Him :—‘“ My goodness extendeth not to thee,” might, in this view, 
be regarded as strictly true. The entire mediatorial work of 
the Redeemer, with all its glorious and everlasting results, 


1 Job xxii. 2-4. 2 Job xxxv. 5-8. 
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cannot, in strict propriety, be regarded as having added to the 
necessarily infinite felicity, and absolutely boundless self-suffi- — 
ciency of the Godhead. 

The God of salvation, then, has been entirely disinterested 
(I feel as if it were almost irreverent to use the term, involving, 
as it does, or seems to do, a supposition so remote from possi- 
bility, and so pregnant with impiety) in all that He has done 
for the fallen race of men. The benefit has been solely theirs. 
It is true, His own glory is promoted. Nay, it is true, that, 
this being the very highest of possible ends, it must have been, 
not only in His view, but first in His view, seeing the Infinitely 
Wise must necessarily act in harmony with the truth of things 
in regard to their relative magnitude, their respective measures 
of importance. But we are not to suppose it necessary to the 
divine happiness that His glory should be displayed, or that there 
should exist a single creature to contemplate it. 

I must repeat, however, that nothing thus said must be 
interpreted into the absurdity of its being the same thing to the 
blessedness of the Divine Being whether His own purposes and 
plans were fulfilled or frustrated, succeeded or failed. No sup- 
position could be more pregnant with folly. The plain truth is, 
that such was the absolute certainty of the fulfilment of every 
purpose and plan of the divine Mind, that they might all be 
regarded as having, from eternity, been before that Mind as ful- 
filled ; and all in their respective times and places. The entire 
universe of created being, and the entire history of every world 
it contains, were, prospectively, before the mind of Deity from 
everlasting. The actual creation of all things could not be said 
to augment his enjoyment, inasmuch as the absolute perfection 
of the arrangement, in regard to time as well as all other parti- 
culars, entered into the divine satisfaction in the manifestation 
of the glories of his nature; so that the satisfaction could not 
have been perfect had creation been either earlier or later than 
it was, or any event in the history of any world out of its 
appropriate time and order. ‘There was thus, it must be evi- 
dent, the very same satisfaction in the prospect as in the execu- 
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tion; the time being fixed as the best, and being an item in the 
perfection of the plan. The supposition of failure, I repeat, 
should never be made; the purposes of the divine Mind being as 
sure as its perfections are inseparable from its being: the per- 
fections so securing the purposes as to render it impossible that 
the latter should fail of accomplishment any more than that the 
former should cease to belong to his nature. His designs are 
thus, as it were, wrapped up in His attributes. Their formation 
is their fulfilment, it being derogatory to Him to suppose any 
thing so much as presenting itself to His mind which could 
require to be either given up, or even in the slightest degree 
altered or modified; if, indeed, it be even correct to speak of 
purposes being formed or presenting themselves, in regard to a 
mind of which all the thoughts and purposes are necessarily 
eternal; nothing ever entering it that was not in it before. I 
have only to add— 

IV. The FREEDOM OF THE BESTOWMENT OF THE BLESSINGS. 

This also is a particular of essential importance in ascertain- 
ing the amount of true benevolence. Such benevolence is spe- 
cially displayed in conferring what is unmerited, unpurchased, 
unsolicited. If a good has been deserved, or if a price of what- 
ever kind has been paid for it, then it ceases to be a gift. And if, 
instead of being readily and generously offered, it has been asked, 
and not asked merely, but extorted by dint of importunate soli- 
citation ; the gift itself remains the same, but it excites little admi- 
ration of the giver, and little gratitude in the bosom of the 
receiver. 

God’s “delight in mercy” evinced itself in the early intima- 
tion of His merciful designs to the rebel creatures. He did not 
leave them in long, dreary, and dread suspense; to pine away 
under the gnawings of the worm remorse, and tremble in appre- 
hension of coming retribution. He came forward immediately ; 
and while He confirmed the righteous sentence of condemnation 
against the transgression (a sentence which never could be 
annulled), he announced the tidings of a deliverer by whom sal- 
vation was to be effected for the transgressor, in full consistency 
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with the justice and the truth of the sentence against his 
rebellion. 

The “ unspeakable gift”? of God’s love is one which could 
never, in any way or in any degree, be deserved ; for which no 
price ever could be paid. That, indeed, is saying little. For 
what is there which a sinful creature could deserve, or for which 
he could pay any price to his God? We may add, it could 
never even have been solicited; inasmuch as it never could have 
entered into the heart of man or of creature to conceive of it. 
The very admission of the thought (were it imaginable that 
it ever should have suggested itself except as coming from 
God) would have been the most daring and unheard of pre- 
sumption. It was the result entirely of God’s eternal, self- 
moving love. No mistake can be greater, or more directly 
in the face of- Scripture, than that which fancies the love of 
God procured for sinners by the mediation of Christ. The 
very reverse was the truth. The atonement sprung from the 
love, not the love from the atonement. And as for the bless- 
ings of salvation, which are all conferred on the ground of 
the righteousness and atonement of Him who is Himself the 
great gift of divine love, they are all freely offered and freely 
bestowed. The language of the entire Bible on this point 
is in harmony with that of Isaiah:—“ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth,”’? etc. 

Still further. It is a remarkable peculiarity in regard to 
these blessings, that they not only are offered to all who come 
for them, although they bring no price, but no price must be 
brought. The very imagination in the mind of any sinner that 
he has a price to bring, be it in kind or in amount what it 
may, will effectually forfeit the blessings. Among men, good 
things are sometimes dispensed gratuitously to those who have 
not wherewith to purchase, while a price is taken from such as 
can afford it. We sell to the rich; we give to the poor. But 
in the case before us all are poor, all alike poor. No one has 
any thing to give to God in the way of purchase-money for his 
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blessings. They are a gift. And every individual must come 
for them feeling and owning entire poverty and destitution, 
having “nothing to pay,’ and asking as a free gift what can 
on no other terms be obtained. If he thinks of buying, he must 
be “sent away empty.”” To fancy any thing due, either in 
whole or in part, is to ensure rejection. He, on the contrary, 
who feels his need of the blessings, and is willing to have them 
as a gift, “the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord,’’? 
is as sure of obtaining them as the other is of their forfeiture. 
‘‘ All things are ready.” * 

This, some people are ready to say, is making salvation a 
very easy matter truly. Let me just observe, on all such talk 
as this :— 

(1.) It is a plain point of fact, that a sinner cannot, in the 
nature of things, be saved otherwise than by grace; that, to a 
sinner, eternal life must be a gift. There is no need for many 
words to prove this. The sinner deserves to die. Can a man, 
then, both deserve to die and deserve to live? ‘To him who 
deserves to die what can life be but a gift ? 

(2.) It may seem paradoxical, but it is true, the very ease 
is the difficulty. It is this that is so offensive to the pride and 
self-sufficiency of the human heart. Men like to have the credit 
of their salvation to themselves. They cannot bring themselves 
down to be debtors to grace. Ido not say this is the sole 
obstacle. Far from it. There is a still more formidable, the 
renunciation of sin and the world. But the mortification of the 
pride of nature is one; and, in many cases, no trifling one, or 
easily overcome. “If the Lord had required of thee some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it?”° Then 

(3.) It is forgotten by such foolish objectors what salvation 
is, that it consists in deliverance from sin itself as well as from 
its guilt and punishment; that sanctification is one, and not the 
least of the blessings included in Gospel salvation; and that, 
when the sinner is brought to a humble willingness to be a 
debtor for pardon and life to grace alone, this is uniformly 
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accompanied with a corresponding desire after the renewal of 
the heart, and deliverance from the power of sin as well as 
from its punishment. As the blessings in the promises of the 
New Covenant are all united in the Covenant promises, so 
are they all united in the invariable experience of all believers, 
and in the desires of the penitent and believing soul to obtain 
them. 

These, gentlemen, are very simple and common-place state- 
ments; too much so, you may possibly be inclined to think, for 
a ‘school of the prophets,’ where something is generally 
expected (and naturally enough it may be admitted), that is a 
degree deeper and more recondite than what befits, or is looked 
for by an ordinary popular auditory; if not an esoteric doctrine, 
differing from the exoteric, yet, at least, the same doctrine 
invested in a somewhat more abstruse and metaphysical garb. 
And there are, I am well aware, some subjects, on which, to a 
certain extent, this is indispensable; subjects respecting which 
it is necessary to enter into reasonings of rather an abstract and 
intricate character; such as might only serve to bewilder nine- 
tenths of an ordinary popular congregation, were you to tax their 
intellects with the attempt to follow them; subjects on which it 
is above all things desirable that we should have our own minds 
clear and, as far as possible, unembarrassed by questions of 
doubtful and perplexing casuistry; but respecting which our 
ereat object should be rather to present, in a simple form, the 
result of our investigations, than to detail the process by which 
we have reached it. Let it be held and acted upon by you as 
a principle of your future ministry, that the chief end of any 
abstruse research in which you engage, is to enable you to be 
simple, not to enable you to shew off your metaphysical acumen 
and profundity by puzzling weak heads, and obtaining for your 
reward the gape and stare of vacant wonderment, and the repu- 
tation, with the ignorant and the shallow, of being a deep 
divine. If at any time you have found it unavoidable to grope 
your own way through a labyrinth of dark and intricate passa- 
ges, forget not that it has been, or ought to have been, that you 
might ultimately emerge into light; and that there are not a few 
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minds which, were you to attempt to lead them through the same 
mazes of obscurity and intricacy, it is a thousand to one if you 
did not leave in the central gloom. If you find it necessary to 
explore certain mines of subterranean secresy, “ paths which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen ;’’* let 
your aim be, not to induce others to follow you, but to bring out 
for them what you have been able to find there, the gold and the 
jewels, the imperishable riches. The very beauty of the Gospel 
is its simplicity. It is its simplicity that fits it for universality. 
It is a manifestation of the divine benevolence, of the love of the 
Godhead; such as in its grand elements the weakness of the 
weakest can comprehend with a sufficient amount of clearness to 
make them feel experimentally its renewing and gladdening 
power: whilst in some of its bearings it has in it depths of 
which the line of human, perhaps even of arch-angelic wisdom, 
is not long enough to take the soundings. But from these depths 
of the divine counsel, depths of “the riches, and wisdom, and 
knowledge of God,”? the “pearl of great price,’? has been 
brought up, and offered by Him to men. Be it your delight, 
and the very business of your lives, to present and urge the 
acceptance of it upon your impoverished and perishing fellow- 
men. Let your constant desire and endeavour be the clear, 
simple, and impressive exhibition of the truth “ as it is in Jesus.’ 
Make no presumptuous attempts to stretch the finite to the 
comprehension of the Infinite. Keep in mind that the Saviour 
gave it as one of the evidences of His divine commission, that 
“to the poor the Gospel was preached ;’’*® and that many a time 
has it pleased the God of all grace to “ hide these things from 
the wise and prudent, and to reveal them to babes.’’® 

I might enlarge on the practical effects which the contem- 
plation of the divine goodness in creation, in providence, and in 
redemption, ought to produce: gratitude, penitence, obedience, 
and active zeal for God’s glory. But I leave these topics to 


your own considerate meditation, for your personal and your 
official benefit. 
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“THIS is the message which we have heard of Him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all.”! ‘God is light.””. Were I announcing this proposition to 
an assembly of Papists, I might be tempted to remark with 
emphasis, that the terms of it contain a metaphor ; and that in 
our Saviour’s words, “ This is my body,” there is no more evi- 
dence for the doctrine of transubstantiation than there is in these 
words evidence that Deity is, literally and substantially, the 
physical element of light. But with you the very observation, 
that the sentence is a metaphor, is superfluous. You under- 
stand it at once to be so; and all that we have to do is to 
illustrate the meaning of the figure. 

There are some things for which, in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of every country, and that not in the flights of poetry 
merely, but in the current phraseology of ordinary life (which 
is many a time the language of metaphor without our being 
sensible of it), light is the universal emblem; a circumstance 
which shews that in the figure there is something peculiarly 
natural. Darkness is ignorance, impurity, misery. Light is 
knowledge, purity, joy. And in all these views of the metaphor 
it has full application to the blessed God. He is light in the 
infinitude of His knowledge; there being with Him no darkness 
of ignorance, no twilight of uncertainty. He is light in the 
infinitude of bliss; infinite, everlasting, immutable felicity exist- 
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ing in Himself, and belonging to Him by the necessity of His 
~ nature independently of all other beings. But it is evidently 
in reference to holiness or moral purity that the metaphor, as 
used by John, is to be understood. If any proof of this were 
necessary, the immediately subsequent context furnishes it. 
“Tf we say that we have fellowship with Him,’’’ etc. It is the 
untainted purity of the divine holiness that is expressed; and 
beautifully expressed it is. Light remains, after all the dis- 
coveries of chemical science, an undecompounded element. It 
is the purest in nature, the fittest representative of Deity. 
The first thing which started into being at His creative word, 
when “the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
covered the face of the deep,’’? was this lovely image of Him- 
self :—‘¢ God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’’? 

The same ascription of holiness to God is to be found in 
many other parts of Scripture; and may be said, indeed, to 
pervade the whole.* Many times He is styled emphatically, 
“The Holy One of Israel.”® Perhaps it is this that is meant 
by what the Psalmist calls “the beauty of Jehovah.”® May 
not the petition in that passage mean, that we may be holy as 
God is holy ; thus, as it is expressed in another psalm, beautified 
with salvation.’ . 

Holiness has different acceptations.. Sometimes it signifies 
all moral excellence ; the union of the various attributes of His 
moral nature. In this enlarged view of its meaning it evidently 
comprehends His justice, His goodness, His truth; although we 
are accustomed to speak of and illustrate these as distinct attri- 
butes of His moral character. In this view of the figure the 
different perfections of the divine nature might be likened to 
the seven primary colours of light, brought out so splendidly to 
the charmed eye when the solar rays, refracted by the interven- 
ing shower, “ paint a rainbow” on the opposite clouds. Each 
of the colours is capable of distinct contemplation, like each of 
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the perfections of God. But as all blended together constitute 
the pure, colourless, white light ; so do all the divine excellen- 
ces, combining in lovely, harmonious, and inseparable union, 
constitute His holiness. 

When taken more distinctively (although even then the 
generic meaning remains), the term expresses the infinite con- 
trariety or opposition in the divine nature to all that is morally 
impure or evil; an opposition which, existing in His nature, is 
manifested in the whole administration of His government. 
He “sitteth,” according to the sublime representation of His 
own word, “upon the throne of His holiness.”* In this view, 
as I have just hinted, it is not, after all, so much a distinct 
attribute, as it is the character of all the rest. God is holy 
in the exercise of each one of all His other perfections, His 
power, His wisdom, and His goodness, throughout the whole 
extent of His sway. He does nothing in the conduct of His 
government, in its larger or its minuter details, that is mcon- 
sistent with His infinite purity.? 


whe Sone di BE 

2 By Dr. Dick, the divine holiness is introduced last, in his illustration of the 
perfections of Deity, because he conceives it ought to be understood in no other 
sense than as meaning the entire and glorious combination of His moral excellences. 
And perhaps he is right. ‘ Holiness,” says he, “is a complex term, which does 
not express a particular attribute, but the general character of God, as resulting 
from his moral attributes.’ Perhaps, I repeat, he is right. For though we can 
separate in our minds holiness from the physical or the merely intellectual proper- 
ties of the divine nature, so as not to be sensible of any contradiction in imagining 
the one to exist without the other, we are incapable of doing this as to holiness and 
the other moral attributes of that nature; so as, without any feeling of incongruity 
or contradiction, to imagine holiness without goodness, or justice, or truth. We 
are instantly sensible that a deficiency in any one of these perfections would be a 
deficiency in holiness; and that a being cannot be perfectly holy, unless perfectly 
benevolent, and just, and true. Even in defining holiness in its more distinctive 
acceptation, we have represented it ‘‘ as the infinite contrariety or opposition of the 
divine nature to all that is morally impure or evil.” Now all that is contrary to 
goodness, and justice, and truth is morally evil; and therefore holiness must include 
opposition to it. But while granting this, I cannot so easily concede another posi- 
tion of the same respected author, when, illustrating the senses of the designation 
“holy,” in its application to God, he says, ‘‘ When applied to God, holy seems to 
signify august and venerable; and this is the meaning in more cases than we are 
apt to suppose, perhaps not much seldomer than it denotes purity ; which is the idea 
commonly attached to it.” And he proceeds to give examples. None of them seem 
to me conclusive. There is a confounding of things which differ, of effect with 
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Of the holiness, or moral purity, of the Godhead, we are 
incapable of forming any adequate conception; and that, not 
merely because, as creatures, and, necessarily finite, we cannot 
comprehend what is infinite; but further, because, as sinful 
creatures, we unavoidably contemplate the divine holiness 
through the medium of our own corruption. As seen through 
this medium, the purity of God’s nature is like the light of the 
sun when viewed through the foul and dusky atmosphere of a 
smoky city. As it is in itself, or as existing in the contem- 
plations of an angel, it resembles the light as it streams in 
unsullied radiance from the fountain of day, before it has passed 
through any contaminating or obscuring medium. 

It is a question of some importance, and in some points 
involving difficulty, how we know that this moral purity belongs 
to God. His other perfections, His wisdom, His power, and His 
goodness, are visible in His works, and demonstrable from them. 
Holiness is an attribute which is not, from anything in its own 
nature, less susceptible of this description of proof than these. 
It is plain, however, that the search for such proof must be 
confined to one department of created existence. The attributes 
of power, and wisdom, and goodness, may be seen in all the 
productions and arrangements of nature; in all creatures, 
animate and inanimate, irrational and intelligent. But, from the 
nature of the thing, the manifestation of His holiness can be 


cause, of that which is produced with that which produces. That God is venerable 
because He is holy, that His perfect holiness commands, and ought ever to inspire 
“reverence and godly fear,” is true, and an important truth. But it is a different 
proposition that holy signifies venerable, or that holiness and venerableness are ever 
used interchangeably. ‘ When the Psalmist,” Dr. D. says, ‘‘ pronounces His name 
to be ‘holy and reverend,’ the second epithet may be understood as explanatory of 
the first ; and when he says that ‘ His holy arm hath gotten him the victory,’ there 
is no direct reference to moral excellence, but to majestic force, to irresistible 
power.” T question all this. “ Holy and reverend,” it does not seem at all either 
necessary or correct to understand as synonymous. God is reverend, because He is 
holy. It is the thought of His untainted holiness that is especially fitted to inspire 
and to maintain the reverence ; and as to “ His right hand and His holy arm getting 
him the victory,” the expressions, instead of being simply equivalent to ‘‘ majestic 
force, irresistible power,” seem to me to convey the additional and delightful idea 
of the majestic force, the irresistible power, being exercised in union with perfect 
skill and perfect moral rectitude. Similar observations apply to the sublime passage 
—Isa. vi. 1-4. The holiness inspires the veneration and awe. 
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found only amongst the intelligent part of creation, amongst 
moral and accountable agents. The question, then, is, where, 
amongst the creatures which come under our own observation, 
are we to find it? The works of an author indicate to the 
public his character; not the intellectual qualities of his mind 
only, but the moral qualities of his heart. If his productions 
are characterized by impurity, and by an obviously and 
flagrantly licentious tendency, our inference against the moral 
principles and sensibilities of the author is irresistible. If, on 
the contrary, they are correct and pure in their principles, and 
their obviously designed tendency is to the promotion of religion 
and virtue, we conclude the writer to be a friend to both. We 
read the character of his mind in the character of the works that 
emanate from it. 

Such, on the present subject, must be the argument as to 
Deity. A holy creature is as really and palpably a manifestation 
of the holiness of its Creator, as a creature of exquisite work- 
manship, whose structure is adapted, with intricate mechanical 
nicety, to the production of a particular effect, is a manifestation 
of His power and skill, or a creature endowed with capacities 
and furnished with corresponding means of enjoyment, is a proof 
of His goodness. Where, then, are we to look for this practical 
evidence of the divine holiness? ‘Taking the intelligent creatures 
of our own world as they now are, we are at a loss to find it. 
Surely man, as in his present character he appears before us, we 
should never imagine to be the creature of a Being of infinite 
purity. He is far, very far, from bearing in his moral character 
the same indications of the moral perfection of his Maker, as in 
the wonderful structure and physiology of his animal frame he 
bears the proofs of intelligence and skill. . 

I do not mean that there are no remaining symptoms what- 
ever in man of the moral character of his Maker. There is 
conscience, a sense of right and wrong, a conviction and feeling 
of accountableness, which still bears witness for God. There 
are all man’s reasonings on morals; and both private and judicial 
decisions in questions of moral casuistry. These are indica- 
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tions, as far as they go, that men feel themselves to be the 
subjects of a holy Being, of a Being who approves of and loves 
good, and disapproves and hates evil. But, when compared 
with the universality, the grossness, and the endless variety, of 
sin and corruption, we cannot fail to be sensible that they are 
dim and feeble. And when we look at the heathen world, and 
see the very deities which men worship, to be the patrons and 
the examples of everything that is vile and wicked; what are we 
to think of their worshippers as exemplifications of the perfect 
purity of the true God? ‘Taking the general moral aspect of 
man as he is, independently of every other source of information ; 
looking at his defilement and degradation, does he not resemble 
the production of a devilrather than of aGod? It isat any rate 
by a process of close attention, and accurate discrimination, and 
metaphysical deduction, that, taking man simply as he is, we 
could arrive, by an examination of his moral constitution and 
qualities, at a conviction of the moral excellence and infinite 
opposition to evil that belongs to his Maker. The evidence is 
not manifest and palpable ; and far less is it lable to no plausible 
objections. When we have set in order our proofs of holiness, 
and presented this side of the account ; an objector might exhibit 
a per contra statement, whose items it would be no easy matter 
for us to dispose of. 

It may be alleged, too, that in the administration of Provi- 
dence, in the condition and history of our race, there have been 
and are presented, manifestations, of no equivocal complexion, 
of the superintendence of a Being who loves holiness and hates 
sin. Reference, under this head, might be made to the Deluge, 
to the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, to the signal and 
long-continued judgments on the Jews, and to many events of 
even a less extraordinary description, that appear to bear the 
impress of retribution. It is true, too, that remarkable judgments 
have sometimes followed remarkable instances of transgression ; 
and followed in such a way as to force the connection of the one 
with the other upon the mind. But still, the immediate inter- 
positions of Providence, on a larger or a more limited scale, for 
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the avenging of human crimes, have been far from so numerous 
and so manifest as to counterbalance contrary appearances so 
decidedly as to leave no difficulty and no dubiety in the mind. 
It is still the general fact, that the administration of Divine 
Providence indicates little or no discrimination between the 
moral characters of men, in the distribution of good and evil, of 
happiness and suffering. So true is this, that in the Bible itself 
it is distinctly recognized and explicitly stated.1 And this was 
the very ground of the temptation of the Psalmist.* And with 
regard to the connection of particular sufferings with particular 
sins, or with extraordinary amounts of sin, we are taught to be 
very cautious in the conclusions we draw on such a subject.* 
You are aware, indeed, that the very irregularities and ano- 
malies that appear, in this respect, in the divine administration, 
are the ground of one of the proofs usually adduced of the neces- 
sity of a judgment to come, and of a future state of retribution ; 
by which all these inequalities shall be explained and rectified, 
and the distinction which God makes between the righteous and 
the wicked be made conspicuous, for the final and full vindication 
of His righteousness. Now, without entering at present into 
any discussion of the validity of this reasoning, and the soundness 
of the conclusion to which it leads; what I wish you to notice 
is, how entirely the whole proceeds on the assumption that 
things as they are do not in themselves contain satisfactory 
evidence, evidence such as. leaves no hesitation and uncer- 
tainty remaining, of the holy righteousness of the Governor. 
If there were such evidence, it is clear that the argument for 
the necessity of a future retributive judgment would lose its 
force by losing its ground. It is quite true, that all the variety 
of natural or physical evil is a continued assertion of the evil 
of sin, and of the holy displeasure of God against it. But still 
the force and directness of this testimony are greatly abated by 
the fact just alluded to, of irregular and apparently capricious 
distribution of that evil, and of its opposite good, amongst the 
children of men ; an objection which necessarily and incessantly 
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obtrudes itself, and of which the power is not at all impaired, 
nor its edge blunted, by any of the sentimental prosings of 
philosophy about virtue being its own reward, and other cognate 
principles, that give scope to fine writing, but come to just 
nothing in this argument. For however a man may be sus- 
tained in suffering by the consciousness of virtue, the fact that 
virtue suffers stands the same; and this very fact is calculated 
to shake his confidence in the satisfaction he derives from that 
consciousness, lest it be not sufficiently well founded. All, then, 
that we would say on this head is, that the conclusions respecting 
the holiness of the Divine Being deducible from the works and 
ways of God are necessarily very confused and uncertain. 

For a manifestation of the holiness of God in man, we must 
look to man, not as he now is, but as he originally was; as he 
came from the forming hand of his Creator. The Sacred Record 
tells us of the character he then sustained.) Then man was, in 
himself and to himself, a clear and satisfactory and irrefragable 
proof of the holy character of the God that made him; bearing, 
as he did, the very image, the moral counterpart, of the divine 
Original. In “making man upright,”? Jehovah gave evidence 
and manifestation of His own uprightness. 

The difficulty which met us on the subject of the divine 
goodness arising from the fact of the existence of moral evil, 
meets us also here. Whence moral evil in the creation of a 
holy God? I might repeat the very same series of observations 
on this most mysterious of all facts; a fact utterly inexplicable, 
and left not only without solution, but without mitigation, 
without even a ray of relieving light on its Cymmerian darkness, 
by every system but that of Revelation. This, however, is 
unnecessary. Revelation comes to our aid, and although it does 
not set itself to solve for us all questions of metaphysical curiosity, 
it gives us, on various grounds, the fullest assurance that the 
non-prevention of the entrance of evil did not arise from any 
light estimate of sin, or any connivance at its perpetration. The 
discoveries made there bring out the holy righteousness of the 
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divine character into more striking and luminous manifestation 
than if evil had never existed. That scheme of mediation and 
recovery from sin which it is the leading design of Revelation to 
make known, bears a more impressive testimony to the “ light ” 
or purity of the divine character, than if man had retained his 
original rectitude. The display of this attribute of the divine 
character in the mediation of Jesus Christ, appears especially in 
three particulars :-— 

1. IN THE CHARACTER OF THE MepiATor. It contained a 
full and clear exhibition of the excellence in which Jehovah 
delights, the perfect beauty of holiness. And this beauty of 
holiness consisted in conformity to the principles, and spirit, and 
practice of the divine law. The life of Jesus was an embodied 
exhibition of its holy and spiritual requirements. “In Him was 
no sin.”* And in Him, thus “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners,” ? Jehovah was well pleased. 

2. In the awful expression of the divine abhorrence of sin, 
and infinite alienation from all that is evil, that was given in 
the incarnation, sufferings, and death of such a Mediator. It 
was a testimony of this that the whole was designed; such a 
testimony as might render the exercise of mercy consistent with 
the glory of His holiness ; and a most overwhelming testimony 
it was. How infinite the hatred with which sin must have been 
regarded, when such was the attestation of the divine opposition 
to it, which Deity Himself saw needful to the honourable exercise 
of grace in its forgiveness. 

3. In the PROVISION MADE BY THE GOSPEL, and involved 
essentially in its very nature, for the restoration of the fallen 
and depraved creature to holiness... Man sustained by sin a 
double loss; the loss of God’s favour, and the loss of God’s 
image. In redemption the object is double; restoration to 
favour by the expiation of guilt, and restoration to likeness by 
the removal of sin. There is not provided an atonement merely, 
for delivering from condemnation; but the regenerating and 
purifying power of the Spirit to deliver from the love and the 
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power of sin. Such a constitution of things sets the Author of it 
before us in the full perfection of His holiness. It could not 
originate from any other than a holy being. 

We may take a more extended view of Revelation as an evi- 
dence of the divine holiness. Assuming the Bible to be from 
Him, we may simply regard it as a work of His extant amongst 
us, and, by analyzing its contents, form an estimate of the charac- 
ter, in this particular, of its Author. We have before noticed 
the many direct affirmations of the divine holiness which it con- 
tains. But at present we have to do rather with the general 
complexion and tendencies of its various contents. We affirm 
the Bible to be the Word of God; and we affirm not only that 
its character and tendencies, in a moral point of view, are 
consistent with the supposition of its divine original; but that 
they are fairly entitled to be ranked amongst its proofs—proofs 
of its divine original, on the assumption of God’s holiness; 
proofs of God’s holiness on the assumption of its divine original. 

It is surely an expectation altogether reasonable, that, as the 
works of God’s hands bear the unequivocal marks of His power 
and skill, so should a communication of His mind and will bear 
marks not less unequivocal of His moral character, of His purity, 
and His love. “ God is light,” and “ God is love,” are two of 
the brief but comprehensive and beautiful descriptions given by 
Him in this Book itself. And the general contents of the Book 
are, as we conceive, demonstrably in harmony with such repre- 
sentations. His word is like Himself. The same image of 
“light” which is so appropriately applied to Himself, is also 
employed as a designation of His word. ! 

Infidelity, I am aware, has given widely different represen- 
tations. It has brought against the Bible the broad general 
imputation of immorality. It has even gone the length of 
pronouncing it ‘‘ the most immoral Book in the world.” Let 
none be startled by the application of such terms to a volume 
with which they have been accustomed to connect so many hal- 
lowed associations of thought and of feeling. To those who are 
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acquainted with its contents, and who have experienced its 
influence upon their own consciences, and hearts, and lives; 
there will be, in that very knowledge and experience, an imme- 
diate and indignant rejection of the ignorant and presumptuous 
allegation. But we must not content ourselves with what may 
be regarded by unbelievers as a partial testimony. There are a 
few simple considerations which may be argued in reply to oe 
a representation of the tendency of the Bible. 

First of all, let me appeal to your own observation in the 
world. Who are the characters by whom the objection is 
brought? Are they persons who themselves are of exemplary, 
pure, and virtuous and godly character? evidently and deeply 
concerned for the interests of religion and of moral principle ? 
shrinking with a sensitive tenderness from all that is opposed to 
virtue and to piety? trembling to “touch the unclean thing’’* 
themselves, and solicitous to preserve others from the taint? 
Have you good cause to think, that the reason why they do not 
come to the Bible, why they refuse to study or even to read or 
have anything to do with it, is a conscientious apprehension of 
having their principles contaminated, their delicate moral sensi- 
bilities impaired, the warmth of their devotion cooled? Are 
these the characters? Or are they not rather persons who, by 
their irreligious, licentious, or worldly deportment, give evidence 
that they dislike the very purity, and strictness, and spirituality 
of the Bible, and are fain to discover or to devise anything that 
can be construed into a plausible apology for disregarding it ? 

Further: In objecting (whether gravely or jeeringly) to 
particular portions of the Book, have these persons shewn any 
disposition to make the allowance which a well-informed and 
candid mind ought to make, for the diversity of customs and 
manners, and modes of speech, and peculiarities of association, 
and for other similar circumstances, in different countries and 
periods of time, and states of society? Or, without minding 
these at present, let me rather ask, seriously :—In what state of 
mind, and on what occasions, such objections are usually offered. 
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Are they generally made in the spirit of seriousness or of light- 
ness, of sober earnest or of jest, of piety or of profaneness, of 
temperance or of jovial excitement, of ribaldry or of purity ? 
Let every man’s conscience, and every man’s observation of 
others, answer such questions. And let it be further attended 
to, of what a different complexion and tendency are the passages 
commonly referred to, from the sly iInuendoes, the studied refine- 
ments, the luscious and enticing pollutions of voluptuous writ- 
ing. Is not every conscience sensible how distinctly and strongly 
they are in every instance marked with an intention and aim 
the very reverse of that by which these others are characterized ? 
Instead of alluring to sin, by cherishing a favourable impression 
towards it or any light feeling of its sinfulness, is not the inva~ 
riableé design to set forth, in lively colours and in lines of deep 
condemnation, its fearful malignity and enormous turpitude and 
guilt, the divine detestation of it, and the peril of every one 
who indulges it? Is there ever the slightest perceptible symp- 
tom of the aim of the writer being the excitement of evil pas- 
sions, or impure conceptions and desires? Is there not, on the 
contrary, on all occasions, an infinite distance from everything 
of the kind; and an obvious and pervading solicitude to attach 
shame and reprobation to all that is sinful, and to promote in 
every mind and heart the sentiments and feelings of spiritual 
purity and heavenly-mindedness? Do not such objectors only 
afford an illustrative exemplification of the Apostle’s words :— 
“To the pure all things are pure.’’? 

Let me ask still further :—If it were otherwise than I now 
say; if the Bible were really a book of impure conception and 
immoral tendency, in whose hands should we naturally expect 
to find it? Should it not be in the hands of those who love to 
have their passions stimulated, their impure desires inflamed, 
their propensities to evil encouraged? Might we not look for 
it, as a matter of course, on the table of the man of pleasure ; 
fingered and worn down at favourite passages, as such books 
ever are, by the sensual, the frivolous, and the profane? If it 
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really countenanced sin, would it not be a favourite with the 
sinner? If it were a friend and not a foe to licentiousness, 
would it not be liked by the licentious? If it supplied kindling 
and fuel to lust, would it not be the secret companion, the vade- 
mecum and bosom friend of the man ‘ whose mind and con- 
science is defiled,’* whose “ eyes are full of adultery and insa- 
tiate of sin?”? Is it then so? Is the Bible the favourite book 
with such characters? Is it not notoriously the very reverse ? 
Who ever took up the Bible for such excitement, for such encou- 
ragement ? Who ever thought of coming to that hallowed fire 
to kindle their impure desires? Is not the Bible the book from 
which such characters shrink ; which they cannot bear to look 
into or to hear so much as named; which, they are sensible, 
opposes, and thwarts, and condemns them ; and which they are 
well-pleased to keep out of sight and out of mind? Such men 
may say what they will; but they give practical testimony 
against themselves, not against the Bible, when they speak evil 
of and revile it. 

You may have at times known exemplifications of what I 
am about to describe. A young man has been brought up in 
the principles of the Bible, under the tuition and the prayers 
of godly parents. His mind has been so far imbued with the 
influence of those principles, as to render him affectionate, sober, 
regular, and externally a religious character. But he falls into 
sceptical company. By them he has been induced to peruse the 
works of the apostles and prophets of infidelity. He adopts 
their sentiments, imbibes their spirit, and lays aside his Bible. — 
I ask you, what has been the effect? Has that youth, immedi- 
ately, or in proportion as his new principles have been embraced 
and have exerted their influence over him, become more virtu- 
ous, more pure, more upright, more trustworthy, more domestic 
and steady in his habits, a more affectionate son, a fonder and 
kinder brother, more chaste and pious, and prayerful and devoted 
to God? Have these been the results of his familiarity with 
the covert but putrescent obscenity of Gibbon, the sarcastic and 
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licentious wit of Voltaire, the heartless scepticism of Hume, the 
fascinating voluptuousness and presumptuous self-sufficiency of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, or the unprincipled and misanthropical 
atheism of some of our loftiest poetical geniuses? The answer 
to such questions may be written in the tears and the heart’s- 
blood of many a godly father and mother, whose grey hairs the 
sad change, so opposite to all this, has brought down with sorrow 
to the grave. Many are the profligates who by the Bible have 
been reclaimed from the paths of folly, sin, and shame. Heard 
you ever of any being by the Bible led into those paths? It 
has often changed enmity against God into love. Did it ever 
change love into enmity? It has humbled many a proud 
spirit. Did it ever make an humble spirit proud? It has 
softened many a hard heart. Did it ever harden a soft one ? 
It has turned the stone to flesh. Did it ever turn the flesh to 
stone? It has sweetened many a bitter spring, and purified 
many that were polluted. Did it ever embitter the sweet, or 
pollute the pure? Many have died in despairing anguish, 
lamenting the ill-fated hour when first they listened to a scepti- 
cal companion or opened an infidel book, and closed and laid 
aside their Bible. Heard you ever of any whose last hours 
were embittered by the reflection of their having listened to the 
instructions, embraced the doctrines, followed the counsels, and 
obeyed the precepts of the sacred volume? No, never. That 
Book, the faith of which has purified the heart, has made it the 
residence of the Spirit of the living God, and fitted it for the 
present and eternal enjoyment of Him, has ever proved the rock 
of the soul’s confidence in the dying hour; so that when there 
has been fear, it has arisen, not from any apprehension of the 
insufficiency of what it reveals, but from the self-diffident sus- 
picion of not having truly believed it and experienced its power. 
And can all this be the doing of the most immoral Book in the 
world ? | | 

Wherever it has come, the Bible has evinced the purity of 
its nature and the consequent purity of its Author, by the purity 
of its effects. In every country to which it has found access, it 
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can point to thousands of the vilest and wickedest characters, 
and address them :—‘‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified,” etc. 
The superstitions and the sacred books of heathenism, whilst 
they abound in falsehood and folly, their priests deluded them- 
selves and deluding others, make their nature, in a moral respect, 
manifest by their effects. The pollutions of what the Apostle 
Peter emphatically calls ‘‘ abominable idolatries,” are such as to 
fill the soul with utter loathmg. Their vile, and cruel, and 
unprincipled, and licentious practices, are hardly credible were 
they not so thoroughly authenticated. Wherever the Bible 
comes, it finds in a greater or less degree, the melancholy 
reality of the moral portraiture in Rom. i, 28-32; and to all 
who, amidst such abounding wickedness and ungodliness, have 
received its truths, it can say :—‘‘ God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin,” etc. In proportion as it gains ground, it 
changes the aspect of the heathen world; displacing impurity 
by holiness, cruelty by kindness, iniquity by righteousness, 
and profanity by godliness; and for a wilderness of weeds 
and poisons, presenting to view a garden of lovely verdure and 
of pleasant and precious fruits. ‘ Instead of the thorn has 
come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar the myrtle tree ;’’* 
so that ‘the wilderness has become like Eden, and the desert 
like the garden of the Lord.” This has ever been, and will be 
to the end, the true regenerator and purifier of the world. The 
earth will never effectually be cleansed from its pollutions but 
by the “ waters of the sanctuary.” * 

I might take the word of God in its several parts, and thus 
bring out more at large the evidence of its divine Author’s 
holiness. The law is holy in its requirements and its prohibitions, 
in all its ends as to the creature. The promises are holy, 
being all made to holiness or conformity to the divine will and 
character. The threatenings are holy, being all directed against 
sin, and indicative of the lawgiver’s abhorrence of it. And its 
_ doctrines are holy, especially those doctrmes which it is the 
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chief object of Revelation to make known, the doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

From the holiness of God we infer, 

(1.) The necessity of holiness in all His worshippers. This 
is the inference drawn by John when he gives the character of 
the Divine Being, already mentioned.’ This, too, is the infer- 
ence authoritatively deduced by the blessed God himself.” 

(2.) Every view that Christians take of the divine holiness 
may well humble them, deepening their feelings of self-abasement. 
It is not merely in the recollection of what they were when 
living without God, that self-abasement becomes them. They 
are sensible what occasion there is for it in their daily experience, 
even in their renewed state. When they look at the lght of 
the divine purity, it detects and. exposes to them their own 
remaining pollution. They sink in their own estimation in His 
presence, in proportion to the views they obtain of His holiness. 
It was when the Seraphim cried one to another, “ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God Almighty,’’® etc., that Isaiah was over- 
whelmed, not only with a feeling of his own nothingness before 
the Divine Majesty, but with a sense of his own pollution and 
vileness before the divine purity :—“ Then said I, Woe is me,’’* 
etc. Thus was it too with Job, when he said :—* Behold I am 
vile ;” “ I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear,’”’® ete. 

(3.) The holiness of God is represented as being to His people 
a ground of thankfulness.° This is wonderful! An innocent 
creature, man in paradise, might give thanks at the thought of 
God’s holy purity. But a sinner giving thanks at the remem- 
brance of His holiness. How can this be? To conscious sin- 
fulness and guilt holiness is fearful. The answer is :—[1.] That 
God’s holiness is in the Gospel revealed in union with His grace 
and mercy; light combined with love; and [2.] That in this 
view it forms His people’s security for progressive and complete 
sanctification. He who infinitely hates sin, will not only not 
suffer it to have dominion in those whom He loves, but He will 
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finally and for ever destroy and annihilate its very being in 
them. He will make them like Himself in holiness, that so 
they may be like Himself in blessedness. 

(4.) The subject might in a popular assembly be im- 
proved for awakening conviction and salutary alarm. A 
single glance at the character of that God who is light, and 
in whom there is no darkness at all, ought to be enough to lay 
in the dust the pride of every self-righteous spirit. What 
a pitiable victim of self-delusion must that poor sinner be, who 
can plume himself on his own excellences in presence of the 
‘Holy Lord God!” The effect of the exhibition of the divine 
purity should be to draw forth from the humbled and contrite 
and broken heart the confessions and petitions :—“ If thou, Lord, 
shouldst mark iniquity,”? etc. “ Enter not into judement with 
thy servant,”* etc. An object may bear the light of a glimmer- 
ing taper, that will not stand examination in the blaze of the 
meridian sun. So may a human character bear the light of 
human opinion and of human scrutiny. But where is the 
character that will not appear pollution itself, when placed in 
the light of the divine holiness, and tried by that law which, 
like Himself, “is holy, and just, and good.’’* 
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Justice may be defined, that attribute which gives every one 
his due. Jt may not be easy for us, indeed, to apply this 
definition to the conduct of the Divine Being; inasmuch as we 
can hardly speak of what is due from the Creator to the creature, 
without the risk of impiety or presumption. No creature can 
be naturally entitled to anything from his Maker in the shape 
of reward, or possess any natural claim upon God on account 
of anything which he does in the way of service or obedience. 
It is incumbent on all to say when they have done all :—‘‘ We 
are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was our 
duty to do.””? 

Yet surely when we speak, and when the Scriptures speak, 
of justice in God, it must mean something corresponding in its 
nature to justice in man. If it does not, then the statements 
of Scripture convey to us no definite information. They leave 
us still to inquire what is divine justice. We are involved in 
perplexity and confusion. We talk without meaning. We 
reason without ground. We fear without knowing why. We 
imitate without an example. 

Although, therefore, on all such subjects, we should proceed 
in our inquiries and speculations with “reverence and godly 
fear ;’? yet assuredly the justice of God is not to be conceived 
of us if it were something quite remote from human apprehen- 
sion, something entirely distinct from the attributes of created 
beings. There appear to be certain general principles which 
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reason itself teaches us, and pronounces axiomatically certain. 
For example, we may fancy that we are honouring the Sove- 
reign Majesty of the Universe, when we affirm, in unqualified 
terms, that He has a right to do with all His creatures what- 
ever seems good in His sight. But if in this sentiment we 
include the notion that He has the right of the arbitrary inflic- 
tion of evil, of making His creatures miserable, simply because 
they are His creatures, and because He has an unquestionable 
property in them and an unlimited control over them; in other 
words, that He possesses a right to inflict suffering on His 
rational creatures, without any reference to guilt or criminal - 
desert, we miserably confound things that differ. The suppo- 
sition, when properly understood, is an impious and blasphem- 
ous one, infinitely derogatory to the character of “ the righteous 
Lord who loveth righteousness.”! The idea that the “ Holy One 
and the Just,’”* should devote a rational creature to misery, 
merely as a creature, irrespectively of any charge of disobe- 
dience and guilt, is an idea from which our minds revolt with a 
thrilling horror. To call such a right the right of absolute 
justice in distinction from relative, is to use terms of scholastic 
subtlety, of which the only tendency is to “darken counsel by 
words without knowledge.”* It is not justice at all; and 
therefore can neither be absolute nor relative. Indeed, of 
absolute justice I know not what conception to form. There 
can be no conception of justice except between parties really or 
hypothetically existing. I cannot understand absolute justice 
in the case just supposed, unless it means justice independent 
of justice, or right above all right. Far from us be all such 
unworthy thoughts of the divine sovereignty! It is unde- 
niably true, that Jehovah has a right to do with His creatures 
“whatever seemeth good in His sight;”, but the conduct 
supposed igs what never can seem good in His sight. It 
is contrary to His moral nature. It is contrary to every 
conception that He Himself has taught us to form of the 
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eternal and immutable principles of equity. It is a right 
to do wrong. And those who plead its existence do most 
unquestionably, under the influence of whatever erroneous con- 
ception or confusion of ideas, “ plead wickedly for God,” ? 
ascribing to Him, with a dreadfully mistaken zeal for His glory 
and for the claims of His sovereignty, what His very soul must 
hold in abhorrence. It is all a mere abuse of words, which 
they who employ “understand neither what they say nor 
whereof they affirm.”? 

The principle that no intelligent creature can suffer but 
for guilt, is one which commands from us a kind of intuitive 
approbation. If we are in error in this judgment, it seems 
to me that every attempt must be vain to form any definite 
conception whatever of the attributes of justice in Deity. 
On the other hand, while no creature can possess any merit, 
or any natural title to good as a reward for his obedience, yet 
God may so constitute His procedure toward His rational crea- 
tures, as to promise, of His free goodness, to bestow certain 
blessings in token of His approbation of certain actions or 
courses of conduct. And in that case, the creature, that fulfils 
the condition, comes to possess a claim in justice to the stipu- 
lated good. 

Were it so, that none of the great general principles by 
which we determine what is equity amongst men were appli- 
cable to the attribute which we call by the same name in God; 
if, while the name is the same, the thing signified by it were 
essentially different: it would follow, that all the language of 
the Bible respecting the justice of God (which evidently assumes 
and proceeds upon the assumption that we understand what 
justice is) would be thrown into utter obscurity, and become to 
our minds altogether unintelligible.® 

It is on this principle of justice in God being essentially 
the same as justice in man, that Abraham frames and urges his 
plea in behalf of Sodom.* And on the same principle does the 
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blessed God himself make His appeals to His creatures respect- 
ing His own dealings with them.’ 

The justice of God, then, is His undeviating equity and 
rectitude in all His administration. The attribute may be con- 
sidered as belonging essentially and eternally to His nature. 
But the exercise of it, of course, presupposes the existence of 
creatures as the subjects of His moral government, and could 
not possibly have place till such creatures were formed. The Holy 
Scriptures abound with ascriptions of this perfection to Deity.’ 

Apart from the express assurances of Revelation, the general 
position that God must be just, might be successfully, though 
inferentially, established from other attributes of the divine 
nature. It might be proved, for example, from the infinite 
knowledge of God, taken in connection with His infinite self- 
sufficiency and independence. By the former, the possibility is 
removed of any partial judgment; any judgment that is not 
founded in an entire and unerring acquaintance with the case, 
in all its peculiarities, and with the rule of equity, as modified 
in its application to it by these peculiarities. And by the 
latter, He is placed infinitely above the most remote possibility 
of temptation or of bias. He can fear no evil. He can expect 
no good. By the former, He is prevented from being imposed 
upon. By the latter, He is kept from all extraneous influence, 
and from all seductive allurement, and all intimidating power. 
Such a Being must ever do that which is right, without 
iniquity, without partiality, without prejudice, without respect 
of persons. 

The attribute of justice necessarily leads us to regard Deity 
in the capacity of Lawgiver and Judge. And there are three 
points to which our thoughts naturally turn—1. The Nature of 
His laws. 2. The SANCTIONS or PENALTIES enforcing them. 
3. The IMPARTIALITY, both of their requirements, and of the 
execution of their penalties. 
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1. The laws of the Divine Legislator are, in their own 
nature, just; that is, they require of His creatures nothing 
else, and nothing more than what is right, or due from them 
to Himself and to their fellow-creatures. 

To do full justice to this part of the subject, it would be 
necessary to-go through the Bible, and to take up in succession 
all the moral precepts which it contains, and to vindicate the 
equity of each; not the directly moral precepts only, but the 
judicial and political, as given by Him when He was, by His 
voluntary covenant, King in Israel. But this is a field which 
cannot at present be looked at. It may come to a larger 
extent before us, when, in a future part of our course, the 
morality of the Scriptures shall come under our review. 

I shall satisfy myself now with a very brief notice of the 
two great fundamental principles of the law, which involve in 
them all the duties of both the first and second tables.’ I ask :—Is 
not the law, as thus epitomized and reduced to its principles or 
elements, according to the apostolic description of it, “‘ Holy, 
and just, and good?”? “Holy,” in harmony with the holy 
purity of the Being who promulgates it; “just,” requiring 
nothing but what is consistent with reason and equity; ‘“ good,” 
calculated, when duly obeyed, to secure the happiness of its 
subjects. It is with the second of these designations that we 
have at present chiefly to do. Both these commandments we 
affirm to be just. They are reasonable. They are equitable. 

As to the divine claims contained in the first of them, who 
among the intelligent creatures of God will be so incon- 
siderately profane, or so hardily presumptuous, as to question 
it? Fearful, surely, would be the state of that creature’s 
mind; miserably ignorant; deplorably abandoned; who could 
hesitate about admitting the title of his Maker to that supreme 
devotion of the heart which in this law He demands! whether 
we consider what He is in Himself; possessed, in an infinite 
degree, of every conceivable evidence that is fitted, and that 
ought to attract and to retain the undivided and unalienable 
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love of every creature to whom He has given faculties to know 
Him, a capacity of understanding the import of the two simple 
but sublime and beautiful declarations :—“ God is light,” and 
“God is love.” Or whether we direct our minds to the 
practical manifestations of these views of His character in 
what He hath done, in the fruits of His kindness in provi- 
dence, and (to those who enjoy the Gospel of His grace) in 
redemption. What can be entitled to the entire surrender of 
an adoring and affectionate heart, if it is not perfect holiness 
and perfect goodness? I need not dwell upon this. He who 
can question the equity of this first of God’s requirements 
should in all consistency be an Atheist. 

And as to the law of natural love between man and man, 
of which the practical counterpart is :—“ All things whatsoever ye 
would,” * etc., is there aught the mind can fancy more reason- 
able or more equitable? Is not this a precept as compre- 
hensive as it is brief and simple, and as manifestly righteous as 
it is both; a precept which all consciences concur in approving, 
and all lips in commending, while all hearts are prone to 
violate it? The precept is amplified, or rather its native com- 
prehensiveness is unfolded: Rom. xiii. 8-10. 

It may fairly be presumed, that no creature but a depraved 
creature will find any fault with these laws ; or complain of them 
that they are, either the one or the other, over-hard, unreason- 
ably strict and severe in their exactions. I am aware how 
prone thus to complain the creature naturally is, who feels him- 
self condemned by them. The heart of such a creature rebels 
against the law which pronounces his sentence of guilt and 
death. And there are hardly any limits can be set to the 
extent in which such a rebellious heart may mislead and pervert 
the judgment. Nothing surely but the strangely infatuating 
influence of such a state of disposition ; nothing but the proud 
and passionate fretfulness of an accusing conscience ; nothing 
but the agonizing struggle between consciousness of guilt and 
the continued inclination to sin, can ever tempt any one to say 
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to the God who publishes these as His laws :—“ I know thee, 
that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not strawed.” * 

2. Equity requires, not only that the laws themselves be 
righteous, but that the sanction or penalty be just, by which it 
is guarded and enforced, and by which the breach of it is avenged. 
The remark may be illustrated from human legislation. We 
may count it a just and good law that prohibits theft. But we 
may more than question the equity of annexing to theft the 
punishment of death. More generally; we may reckon it not 
only consistent with justice, but imperatively required by it, 
that crimes should be punished ; while the proportions of penalty 
affixed to particular offences may be flagrant outrages on all the 
principles of equity. 

Under the divine government, it is not only consistent with 
the claims of eternal righteousness, that sin should incur punish- 
ment; it is necessary to their maintenance and fulfilment. It 
is the part of justice to give equal and equitable laws; and, at 
the same time, to arm these laws with an equitable sanction, a 
righteous and duly-proportioned punishment for the transgres- 
sion of them. We cannot separate the punishment of trespass 
from our conception of a righteous lawgiver. A law with no 
penalty is a mere burlesque on legislative government. There 
must be the executive as well as the legislative, else we can 
hardly say there is government. However unfond of punitive 
justice guilty creatures may naturally be, seeing it dooms them 
to suffering; yet all must be sensible that it cannot but have 
place in the character and under the administration of the 
Supreme Ruler. 

With regard to the nature and extent of the penalty, it 
becomes us to recollect that, on such a subject, we are far from 
being competent judges what the claims of justice require. We 
are parties in the cause, and necessarily biased and _ partial. 
Even in ordinary cases amongst men, a party is not suffered to 
be his own judge and his own jury, and to determine the amount 
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of his own punishment. Yet when men speak of the punish- 
ment of sin, how often do they forget this simple and universally 
admitted principle. They will pronounce, and that too with 
confidence and decision, on what it is right or wrong for the 
Infinite God to do, or not to do, in the punishment of those who 
have transgressed His law. We do not enter at large into this 
very awful subject now. It belongs to a later part of our course. 
We may just remark, however, that not only is a creature in 
the condition of man (sinful, depraved, guilty, and condemned), 
incapacitated from “judging righteous judgment ’’* respecting 
the punishment which he himself and others in the same pre- 
dicament, his soci? criminis, deserve: we may go further, and 
affirm, that no created being, however innocent and holy, is 
capable of forming an adequate conception of the desert of sin. 
It is committed against an Infinite Being. And, although it can 
never be metaphysically correct to speak of sin as an infinite 
evil, thus ascribing the attribute of infinitude to the act of a 
finite creature, and at the same time destroying the possibility 
of degrees in its demerit ; yet, as committed against the authority 
and the purity and the love of Him who is infinite ; no creature, 
no one in existence but the Infinite Being Himself, can form 
a conception fully adequate of the degree of its turpitude. And, 
as a necessary consequence, no one but that Infinite Being is 
competent to pronounce its sentence. No man understands the 
sentiment, that sin is an infinite evil in literal strictness; be- 
cause, in that case, as has just been hinted, every sin being an 
infinite evil, there could be no degrees of guilt, and no degrees 
of retribution. Yet, as the enormity of any offence is in part 
estimated by the dignity, and the excellence, and the rightful 
authority of the person against whom it is committed; and by 
the kind and amount of the obligations under which the offender 
lies to him, and of which his offence has involved the violation : 
Oh, where is the creature who will presume to take upon him- 
self to estimate the criminality of acts of rebellion against the 
God of Heaven ?—against infinite dignity, infinite excellence, 
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infinite power (power of right, not of usurpation), and infinite 
goodness? Where is the man who will undertake the gradua- 
tion of a scale of punishments for such offences ? Where is the 
balance, constructed by a creature’s skill, i which their demerit 
can be fairly weighed? The Infinite God Himself has a full 
conception of His own infinitude. And, consequently, He Him- 
self, and He alone, is capable of duly appreciating the evil that 
is In sin, and its measure of demerit, as it affects His own glory, 
and tends to the subversion of His own government and to the 
misery and ruin of the universe. Every argument by which we 
ascertain, not His equity only, but His goodness, goes to assure 
us, that He never can either threaten or inflict more than sin 
deserves. He has sworn by Himself that He has “ no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth.”* There is no other source of 
information, from which the extent of the punishment of sin can 
be ascertained, but the declarations of God’s own word. And 
when we have once ascertained the Bible to be His word, it 
then behoves us to receive its dictates, on this as on other sub- 
jects, implicitly. With the deepest humility and most solemn 
awe, we should listen to its decisions against sin; and, whatever 
those decisions may be, coming, as they do, from the only com- 
petent judge in existence, we must devoutly acquiesce in their 
righteousness. According to that record, the penalty denounced 
against sin is unspeakably awful, even eternal death, misery 
without end! I enter not into the proof of this at present ; 
but, assuming it hypothetically, I hold by the position I have 
just laid down. 

Beyond question this is the most deeply affecting, the most 
solemn and overwhelming view that can be taken of the govern- 
ment of the Infinite God—the “Holy One and the Just.” I 
dare not speak of it, either with the lightness of speculation on 
the one hand, or, on the other, with the vehemence of contro- 
versial discussion. I know not which has most confounded 
me, the unholy presumption of some, who, forgetting their con- 
dition as creatures, and their corruption and partiality as fallen 
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creatures, pronounce the doctrine unworthy of God; and the 
Bible, could it be shewn to contain it, notwithstanding all the 
accumulation and variety of its credentials, a system of “ old 
wives’ fables:” or the thoughtless insensibility and apathy of 
others, who can handle this topic with the very same unmoved 
sang froid with which they treat the least important part of 
systematic theology ; who can talk and debate about everlasting 
burnings with all the airy levity of speculative argumentation, 
or with all the keenness and violence of polemical ardour ; as if 
it were a point which it would yield them very peculiar plea- 
sure and self-complacency to be able to establish. On the 
contrary, if the Bible, impartially mterpreted according to the 
plain and unequivocal meaning of its phraseology, leads us to 
the conclusion that the punishment of unrepented sin is to be 
without end, it is a conclusion over which we should shed the 
tears of agony. When I think of it, my heart sinks within 
me, with “ groanings which cannot be uttered ;’’* and I freely 
confess, there is no one point in the entire system of theological 
truth that has presented to my mind stronger temptations than 
this. The only relief from the overwhelming anguish of my 
spirit has arisen from such considerations as these. The Bible 
is the word of God, ascertained to be so by “ many infallible 
proofs.” When I come to the Bible, and take its dictates 
simply as they stand, I am sensible, even although desirous of 
conviction to the contrary, that there is no principle of sound 
criticism or legitimate interpretation, by which the doctrine of 
-eternal punishment can possibly be explained away. Eternity 
of duration, at the same time, does not imply equality in 
degree; the whole tenor, and many explicit declarations of the 
Record, assuring us of the contrary—of an equitable diversity, 
according to the amount of guilt. The Judge of all the earth, 
the only competent judge in existence, can do only that which 
is right. I bow in humble and devout submission to the deci- 
sion of this only Judge. I conclude that it must be just, 
because, by all the evidence which establishes the authority of 
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the Bible, it is proved to be the verdict of a just God. And, 
lastly, to such considerations it may be added, that the continu- 
ance of punishment for ever is not to be connected with the 
idea of the cessation of sin in the place of woe, but with that of 
the subjects of the suffermg continuing in sin. So that it will 
not be solely for the sins of life; but having shut themselves up 
in sin, they have shut themselves up in the endurance of its 
native and necessary penal effects. Public justice, it ought to 
be remembered, has, for its great end, the general good in con- 
nection with the divine glory. Now, it is evident that, for 
aught we know, this may require the infliction of a punish- 
ment which, with regard to the individual, is final. It is true 
that no considerations of public good can ever justify what is 
not in itself due, what is beyond individual desert. But on 
the grounds just hinted at, on which it would be out of place 
to expatiate now, we rest assured that it is not so. Private 
desert and public justice must not be set at variance. But of 
neither the one nor the other, on such a scale as that of the 
divine government of the universe, are we, “the poor blind 
creatures of a day,” competent judges. 

3. Laws may be equitable as they stand in the statute- 
book; the penalties affixed to the violation of them in the penal 
code may be righteous, but the laws may be administered, 
and the penalties executed, with partiality and respect of per- 
sons. The contrary is obviously included in every correct idea 
of righteousness. Impartiality is inculeated on human rulers 
and judges in many parts of Scripture, which it is needless to 
quote; and it is pointedly ascribed to God in regard to all His 
judicial decisions.’ He judges, in every instance, according to 
the exact measure of criminality. And as the moral turpitude 
or moral rectitude of actions lies very much in the principles 
and motives of the agent; this must be ascertained from an 
endless variety of circumstances, of which He Himself alone can 
possess the knowledge, and estimate the modifying or the 
ageravating influence. 
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For illustration of this general principle, we may notice the 
particular case of variety of situation as to the means of know- 
ledge of the mind and will of God. On this case there can be 
nothing simpler or more definitive than the terms in which the 
principle is laid down in the Scriptures. The passages noted, 
and especially that from the Epistle to the Romans, most 
impressively shew the unfairness and malignity of the infidel 
cavil against the Bible, that it represents the God of righteous- 
ness as damning the heathen without allowing them the means 
of salvation; which is, though in an infinitely higher depart- 
ment and more aggravated degree, a counterpart to the iniquity 
of those taskmasters, or rather of that tyrant whose behest they 
obeyed, in requiring the full tale of bricks without furnishing 
the straw!? If the Bible represented God as condemning men 
for ignorance of what they had no opportunity of knowing; for 
rejecting a revelation of which they never heard; for disobey- 
ing a law which was never promulgated to them ; for failing to 
receive a Saviour that was never preached to them, there would 
be solid ground for the objection ; and to “‘ vindicate the ways of 
God to men,” would be more than a difficult, it would be an 
impossible task. But it is not so. And infidels either know, 
or ought to know, that it is notso. The allegation is false ; 
an impious and blasphemous imputation, contradicted by the 
entire tenor, and by many an explicit declaration of the Sacred 
Volume. Can a principle be imagined, by any mind of purer 
and more perfect equity, than that which, in the passages 
quoted, is laid down as the basis of the divine procedure? The 
heathen shall be dealt with according to their circumstances. 
Their perdition shall, in all cases, be the consequence of their 
transgression, not of the law of a written revelation, but of the 
light and law of nature; their inattention to the manifestations 
of God in nature around them; their disinclination to “ retain 
God in their knowledge ;”? their perverse and wilful violations 
of the suggestions of reason and conscience. Surely, when we 
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are distinctly certified of this, that the judgment shall be con- 
ducted, and all its verdicts pronounced, according to the special 
circumstances of those who are brought to the tribunal, this 
should be enough. The application of the principle we must 
leave in His hands, who alone is competent to apply it, satisfy- 
ing ourselves with the truth implied in the question of the 
pleading patriarch :—“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”’? and, instead of presuming to 


“ Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge His justice, be the God of God,” 


to commit the heathen, with unhesitating and joyful confidence, 
into the judicial cognizance of the universal Sovereign. ‘“ A 
God of truth, and without iniquity; just and right is He.’ 
The Supreme Jehovah is no respecter of persons. That which 
He hates is sin. That which He condemns is sin. And in an 
even balance will He weigh all the aggravating and all the 
alleviating circumstances in the sins of every soul that shall 
stand before His tribunal; and apportion, with equitable preci- 
sion, the punishment of each to the measure of his guilt. 

As to the fact of the partial spread of the Gospel, we shall 
have occasion to notice it in another branch of this same 
subject. 

We can merely touch upon other topics. The irregular 
distribution of the good and evil of life among the righteous 
and the wicked appears a fact, on the first view of it, at variance 
with what might be expected under the government of “the 
righteous Lord who loveth righteousness.” The 73d Psalm 
shews how this fact perplexed and staggered the mind of the 
Psalmist. But, anomalous as such an arrangement may appear, 
there is no unrighteousness in it. View it on both sides.  (1.) 
As to the wicked. There can surely be no injustice in the 
exercise of sovereign favour, in the bestowment of unmerited 
blessings on the evil and unthankful ; no injustice in the exhibition 
of the riches of divine munificence in conferring what is not 
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deserved. It can never be unrighteous in God to bestow on 
creatures, in the plenitude of His kindness, what they are not 
entitled to, and thus. to woo as well as to awe them. Were this 
unrighteous, all the good enjoyed on earth would instantly 
vanish ; for all having sinned, the forfeiture of good has by all 
been incurred. (2.) With respect to the righteous. The trials 
which they endure are none of them undeserved; and, not 
being undeserved, they cannot be unjust. They are more 
indeed than consistent with equity. They are in harmony with 
paternal love. They are more than righteous; they are kind 
and merciful; “all things working together for good to them 
that love God.”* And when the end of each of the two classes 
shall appear, there will appear in it a full explanation of all the 
seeming entanglement of present dispensations with the prin- 
ciples and claims of justice. That day will be emphatically 
“the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.”’? 

Further: It is no valid objection to the divine justice, that 
men are punished for actions which are at the same time, in the 
providence of God, made subservient to the accomplishment of 
His own purposes, and the advancement of His own glory. In 
one way or another, all things, without exception, must con- 
tribute to these ends. To suppose for one moment the contrary 
possible, would be impious. How can it ever be, that the 
efforts of disobedience and rebellion, on the part of puny worms 
of the dust, should frustrate or even in the slightest degree 
interfere with the designs of the All-wise and Almighty ? The 
ground on which He punishes wicked men is, that the end to 
which, without in the least interfering with their freedom, He 
makes their conduct subservient, is no end of theirs. They 
“mean not so, neither do their hearts think so.”* They mean 
and think the very contrary. So far from intending to accom- 
plish divine purposes, they pursue purposes opposite to and 
subversive of those of God. So far from designing His glory, 
they seek the gratification of their own headstrong passions, 
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impure desires, or earthly appetites; the love of power, of 
pleasure, or of wealth. God justly deals with men according to 
the principles and motives by which they are actuated, and 
according to the direct and proper tendency of their conduct ; 
not according to the results which, by a secret process, altogether 
independent of their wills, He ultimately brings out of it. We 
have a fine exemplification of this in the case of the King of 
Assyria, when employed as the chastener of Israel... We have 
another still more wonderful exemplification of the principle, in 
the case of the crucifiers of the Lord of Glory. Never did 
event bring higher glory to God; never did act involve in it a 
greater amount of all the elements of moral evil. Jesus was 
“delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God ;”* yet still it was “by wicked hands” that He was 
“crucified and slain;” and for that deed of nefarious injustice 
and ingratitude and cruelty, and impious defiance of Heaven, 
“the wrath came upon them to the uttermost.” ° The prin- 
ciple indeed is explicitly stated by Paul.* The general sentiment 
of the verses noted evidently is, that the moral turpitude of any 
action is not to be measured by what God brings to pass by 
means of it, but by the agent’s motives and state of mind in the 
doing of it. 

In the great day of final settlement, the closing day of our 
world’s eventful history, when the dead, small and great, shall 
stand before God, when the mystery of God shall be finished, 
the united schemes of providence and of grace wound up together, 
and the destinies of the entire race of mankind fixed for eternity ; 
all apparent irregularities and anomalies shall receive a full 
explanation. The entire procedure of the Sovereign Ruler 
shall be satisfactorily vindicated. Justice, pure, unsullied, im- 
partial, unimpeachable justice, shall be gloriously and_ eter- 
nally magnified. Jehovah, the Judge, will “bring forth His 
righteousness as the light, and His judgment as the noonday ;”’° 
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and He shall appear before the assembled worlds of angels and of 
men, to the transport of His people, and the confusion of His 
enemies, “ righteous in all His ways and holy in all His works,’’? 
“a just God and a Saviour,” 

This last expression leads naturally to the consideration of 
the justice of God as manifested in redemption. 
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XXVITIL—DIVINE PERFECTIONS. THE 
JUSTICE OF GOD IN REDEMPTION. 


We now proceed to consider the manifestation of divine 
justice in the scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ, and to 
meet such objections as have, on this part of the subject, been 
urged against the statements of Scripture. The grand question 
is this :—If the law be just, and the threatened penalty be just, 
and we have transgressed the law and incurred the penalty ; 
how are we, consistently with justice, to escape the infliction of 
the sentence by an unchangeable, holy, and righteous God? 
The reply to the question was in some degree anticipated, when 
we considered the wisdom of God as manifested in redemption. 
We then, briefly and generally, noticed the various difficulties 
and obstacles that lay in the way of the exercise of mercy to 
sinners, and shewed in what manner the wisdom of God had 
met and overcome them, and harmonized the contending claims 
(if such language be allowable respecting a Being, in the dic- 
tates and impulses of whose character there never is any real 
variance, but perfect and invariable concord and unity) of His 
different perfections. I have apologized for the language, and 
yet there is hardly need. The blessed God, in His own Word, 
seems to warrant it when, speaking of Himself, more humano, he 
represents a kind of struggle between the demands of righteous- 
ness and the pleadings of pity :—‘‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim,”? etc. Similar pleadings we are surely warranted in 
supposing with reference to the perdition of the human family. 

My present object, then, is to shew how the divine justice 
is apparent, and is not only maintained inviolate, but “ magni- 
fied and made honourable,’ in the salvation of guilty men. 
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I must be allowed, in the brief discussion of this important 
subject, to take for granted that the great design of the death 
of Christ, of His whole humiliation, obedience, and sufferings, 
was the expiation of human guilt. I might shew you, were this 
the proper place for it, how perfect is the harmony of the Scrip- 
tures on this topic, in its typical, its prophetical, and its declara- 
tive intimations; the unity of the law, the prophets, and the 
apostles, as well as of the forerunner of Christ and Christ Him- 
self; and the accordance of all with the final and everlasting 
anthems of heaven :—‘ Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood.” But, without anticipating this interest- 
ing theme, I shall offer at present a few remarks on—1. The 
scheme itself of substitution and atonement in its relation to 
justice; 2. On the communication and extent of the salvation 
of the Gospel; and, 3. On the punishment of those who dis- 
believe its testimony and reject its provisions. 

1. Of the scheme. of substitution in its relation to justice. 

We are accustomed to view the Gospel as a revelation of 
God’s mercy. And correctly and scripturally do we so view it. 
But the strict and proper design of the mediatorial work of 
Jesus was rather to display the divine righteousness; that is, so 
to display it as to secure its claims and its honour in the 
extension of mercy to the guilty. Still the extension of mercy 
is the ultimate end. And it is in order to the gratification of 
the divine delight in mercy that the manifestation of His love to 
righteousness is introduced.” The law is just in its require- 
ments and in its sanctions. It cannot undergo alteration. 
None of its great principles can admit of mitigation, or reduc- 
tion, or accommodation to the depravity and imperfection of the 
sinning creature. If the requirements and penalty of the law 
were originally righteous, they must continue so. ‘To suppose 
change, is to suppose change from right to wrong, a supposition 
which cannot be made without an impious reflection on the 
wisdom and rectitude of the Lawgiver. The law must be 
maintained inviolate. If it be just, then must there be an 
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infraction of justice in not maintaining it. And so far, accord- 
ingly, from “making void”* the law, the very design of the 
mediation of Jesus is to manifest and uphold its immutable 
permanence, and to save sinners in consistency with its unsullied 
perfection and unabated demands. ‘There is no change in God, 
and there is no change in His law. ‘There could not be the 
latter without the former; and the former it is alike contradic- 
tory and impious to imagine. ‘The Lawgiver and the law are 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.”* The purpose and 
effect of the death of Christ were, not to produce mercy, not to 
purchase love and grace. There is blasphemy and self-contra- 
diction in the very statement. Love exists from eternity, in 
infinite perfection. It requires neither production, nor pur- 
chase, nor excitement or motive to exercise. The question 
relates entirely to the mode of its expression. The provision of 
the atonement is itself the expression, the grand manifestation 
of everlasting love, of delight in mercy; a manifestation un- 
paralleled and unutterable, as we had occasion to notice when 
speaking of the divine benevolence.* The end or object, then, is 
the exercise of mercy to the guilty ; the salvation of the lost. But 
why is the mediation of Christ necessary to this end? Why 
does not love go directly to its desired object? Why comes in 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and His sufferings, and death, 
and intercession, between divine mercy and the forgiveness and 
blessing of transgressors? The answer is:—the mediation of 
Christ secures inviolate the glory of righteousness in the forgive- 
ness and blessing of transgressors. The sole question is :—In 
what manner may mercy be extended in the forgiveness of the 
guilty, so as to satisfy the claims of infinite justice, and secure 
from every charge of weakness, imperfection, or mutability, the 
rectitude of the divine administration ; so that Jehovah, in the 
terms which He Himself, by the prophet, employs, may appear 
as “a just God, and a Saviour.’’* 3 

It is of great importance, that we entertain correct concep- 
tions of what is really meant by divine justice being satisfied. 
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It is to be feared that there are many in whose minds there is 
associated with the expression, according to a sense in which 
the word satisfaction is often used, some idea of pleasure or 
gratification; as if justice not only demanded punishment, but 
had a kind of delight in the infliction of it, which it would be a 
violation of its legitimate rights to withhold. But we must 
beware of allowing ourselves to be misled by the mere illusion 
of a figure. Justice is not a person. It is an attribute of cha- 
racter. And when it is personified, it becomes identical with 
the being of whose character it forms a part; so that if we speak 
of justice as having such a pleasure, we speak of Deity as having 
that pleasure. But this is contrary to His own most explicit 
assurances. When we speak of satisfaction being rendered to 
a principle, we can only mean, that that principle must in no 
respect and in no degree be compromised, but be maintained in 
the full perfection of its exercise and its glory. Any compromise 
of such a principle involves a compromise of the character of the 
Being in whom it resides and operates, and in whose adminis- 
tration it is exercised. The sense in which, by the mediation 
or atonement of Christ, divine justice is satisfied, may best 
appear from considering the different kinds or modes of the 
common principle. 

The fuller discussion of such a subject belongs properly to 
the doctrine of atonement; but a few observations are neces- 
sary here. 

In discussions on moral and political science, justice has 
been considered as of three kinds :—Commutative, distributive, 
and public. 

Commutative justice is that which subsists between a debtor 
and a creditor, and has reference to pecuniary or commercial 
transactions. There is a claim of justice, on the part of the 
creditor, to the payment of the debt; and if the debt be paid, 
no matter whether by the debtor himself or by a surety, the 
claim of justice is at once acknowledged and cancelled. But 
the transactions of commutative or commercial justice, although 
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they furnish, to a certain extent, a sufficiently appropriate figu- 
rative illustration, have been pressed by many with too literal an 
application to the case before us; and things have thus been 
confounded that are essentially different. That sins are com- 
pared to debts is true. But while the principle of the comparison 
is sufficiently obvious, there are points, two points especially, in 
which it does not and cannot hold. ‘The first is, that we can 
never possibly discharge the debt contracted by sin, by paying 
up the obedience due, in the same way in which a debtor pays 
up principal and interest due, and so cancels the heaviest arrears. 
This is one point of failure. Another is, that whereas a debt of 
property may be paid by another, a debt of obedience never can. 
It is, in its very nature, intransferable. The commercial debtor 
ceases to be a debtor, when his surety has paid his debt, just as 
much as if he had never contracted it, or as if he had discharged 
it himself. But a sinner, once guilty by his sins, can never 
cease to be so, and never cease to deserve punishment; no, not 
through eternity. No substitution, no atonement, can alter the 
nature of things. A guilty creature can, by no imaginable 
means, be rendered an innocent creature. This involves a 
natural impossibility, a contradiction in terms; something, there- 
fore, beyond the power even of Omnipotence. It is not, then, 
on the principles of commutative justice, that the satisfaction 
given by the Christian atonement proceeds: inasmuch as this 
involves what is impossible, and what, were it possible, would 
leave no room for grace in the bestowment of forgiveness. 

The second of the three kinds mentioned is distributive 
justice. This does not, like the former, relate at all to pecuniary 
obligations and claims, but to character and moral desert. But 
then, according to it, when strictly and properly interpreted, all 
idea of substitution is precluded. Its principles require the sin- 
ner, in his own person, to receive the merited punishment. 
Distributive justice is set aside, and ceases to have any opera- 
tion, on the supposition of one suffering for another. The 
sentence of every law is against the breaker of it, and in the 
person of the breaker of it alone, on the principles of strict dis- 
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tributive justice, can the sentence be executed. The soul that 
sinneth must itself die. Mediatorial or vicarious substitution, 
therefore, can never, literally or strictly, satisfy the law’s 
demands. For, in case of substitution, it is not the guilty that 
suffers, but the innocent; not he whom the law condemns, but 
another whom, personally considered, the law acquits of every 
charge. Neither Christ nor the sinner, in this case, is dealt 
with according to the terms of law, or the principles of distri- 
butive justice; for the guilty, who, according to these, should 
suffer, escapes; and the innocent, who should escape, suffers. 
There is in this an evident setting aside of these terms. Nor 
can it, in strict propriety of speech, be said that, by atonement, 
justice in its strict distributive sense, is satisfied; inasmuch as 
its direct requisitions are not carried into effect: but, on the 
contrary, its principles are overruled by something not indeed 
against law, but above and beyond it, something quite out of 
the line of its provisions. It is satisfied, however, in another 
sense ; in that all it sends are virtually and effectually answered 
by other means. | 
We apprehend it to be to the third view of justice that the 
great purposes of atonement have immediate reference, namely, 
public justice, which includes those great principles of equity, 
according to which, in union with benevolence, the Supreme 
Ruler governs the intelligent universe. To preserve unsullied 
the glory of these; to shew, impressively, the impossibility of 
their being dispensed with; to settle the paramount obligation 
and immutable permanence of their claims; to present such a 
manifestation of divine regard to them, as to preclude all possi- 
bility of its being said or thought, amongst any of the intelli- 
gent subjects of the divine government, that in the pardon of 
sinners they have been unheeded, or even, in the slightest 
degree, infringed upon ; and by this means to render it consistent 
with divine propriety, or, in other words, honourable to all the 
perfections of the divine character; to extend forgiveness and 
favour to the guilty: this is the end of atonement. In this 
sense it is that the righteousness of God is declared, or mani- 
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fested by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. His infinite and 
unchanging regard to the great principles of His holy and equit- 
able administration is attested and published in such a manner, 
that as the “justifier of him who believeth in Jesus,’ His 
righteousness is as conspicuous as His mercy; and, in the 
mind of the pardoned sinner, the impression of the claims of 
the one as deep as that of his obligations to the other. 

It is thus that the moral government of Jehovah is main- 
tained in all its grandeur, and in all its authority, as the govern- 
ment of the “righteous Lord who loveth righteousness,”? while 
mercy bestows, with free and rich munificence, the blessings of 
forgiveness and of life. The atonement appears as a glorious 
manifestation of righteousness in all its great essential princi- 
ples, in order to the honourable and unrestrained exercise of 
mercy. This end is effected by voluntary substitution ; by the 
atonement of a sufficiently dignified Mediator. Here lies the 
wisdom of God. So far as we know, or are at all competent 
to form a judgment, it does not appear how the end could have 
been accomplished otherwise. 

Some are fond of representing the divine justice as a modi- 
fication of benevolence, and of resolving the divine character — 
entirely into the one element of love, and considering this as the 
one governing principle of the divine administration. And it 
may at once be admitted, that the penalties which justice inflicts 
will be made conducive to the ends of benevolence, taking the 
exercise of this attribute on an extended scale as bearing rela- 
tion to the good of the universe; and also, that justice can 
never be exercised by the Divine Being in a state of absolute 
separation from benevolence ; the two, inseparable in His nature, 
being equally inseparable in His administration. But still they 
are not one and the same thing. Metaphysical subtlety may, 
by a process of abstract reasoning, give plausibility to the theory 
that justice is only another mode of benevolence; but the com- 
mon sense of mankind has invariably held them to be distinct. 
A benevolent end may be effected by the infliction of penalties ; 
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but they could not, with propriety, be inflicted for the sake of 
that end, unless they were, first of all, in themselves just. 
That would be “ doing evil that good might come.”* Justice 
and benevolence are distinguished in human character; and 
for reasons stated in last lecture, they must be distinct also 
in the divine. Paul distinguishes them :—“ For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man, 
some would even dare to die.”® The righteous man is the 
man of justice; the good man the man of benevolence; the one 
fulfilling with integrity all that, in strict equity, can be demanded 
of him; the other opening his heart to the emotions, and apply- 
ing himself actively to the functions, of a tender and enlarged 
charity, and doing good to all as he has opportunity; the one 
implementing rights, the other bestowing gifts, and laying him- 
self out, beyond all the claims of justice upon him, for the good 
of others.2 The same distinction pervades the Scriptures in 
all their representations of Deity. Justice demanding, and 
benevolence freely bestowing, are the very distinctions of law 
and Gospel. ‘ The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God 
is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’”* To resolve 
justice into benevolence is to confound things that differ, and to 
encourage the human heart in silencing its fears by an illusive 
fallacy. It is the same kind of error with that which many 
philosophers have fallen into, on the subject of morals, when, in 
their zeal for simplifying, they have tried to reduce all the prin- 
ciples of human conduct to one. 

There are certain objections which have been urged against 
the doctrine of atonement, on the very ground of divine justice. 
It has been represented as inconsistent with justice. These 
objections, it may be observed, proceed very much on false con- 
ceptions or false representations of the doctrine. The doctrine, 
for instance, has been represented as if it proceeded on the prin- 
ciple of the rigid exaction of an equivalent, precisely commen- 
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surate to the punishment remitted; by which representation 
divine justice has been made to appear under the aspect of a 
kind of hard, selfish, inexorable vindictiveness, which must have 
its gratification in the sufferings either of the sinner or his sub- 
stitute, and in remitting the punishment to the former, merely 
because it has been endured by the latter. But this is a mean, 
contracted, degrading, false view of the great Gospel truth. 
While, for the reasons before stated, it was necessary that such 
a manifestation of God’s regard to righteousness should be made 
as might secure His government from every possible charge, and 
even from every appearance, of compromising or relinquishing 
its all-important claims in extending pardon to the guilty; the 
idea of the atonement being constructed upon the principle of 
exact equivalent for the amount of punishment remitted, so that 
Justice stands by, while it is made, and sees to it that not one 
pang less shall be endured in body or in mind, that not one 
drop less of blood shall be drawn, nor one stripe less inflicted, 
than what corresponds to the desert of the precise number to be 
pardoned, is a view utterly derogatory to the infinite dignity of 
the substitute, and to the consequent infinite value of his sacrifice, 
as well as to the high character of the divine justice. There is 
not only too much in it of the littleness of commercial reckon- 
ing, of the balancing of a pecuniary account, and the balancing 
of it with miserly punctiliousness of requisition ; but too much 
in it of the gratification of a cruel vindictive passion. The 
atonement of Christ is to be regarded as a grand general mani- 
festation of the “righteousness of God,”* by whom the claims 
of justice, in the spirit of them, are completely maintained and 
vindicated, and the glory of this perfection illustrated in the 
bestowment of mercy; so that, in either receiving or witnessing 
the pardon of sin, no one should think a light thought of the 
righteousness by which the remitted sentence had been pro- 
nounced: the whole stupendous scheme of mediation having 
been planned and executed for the maintenance of its integrity 
without compromise, and the manifestation of its glory, not 
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only without abatement, but with more illustrious grandeur 
than if it had been allowed to take its regular course in the 
punishment of the transgressors. 

But it has been asked :—How can it be reconciled with 
justice, that the inocent should suffer for the guilty? Where 
is the righteousness of such an arrangement ? Where the 
equity of allowing the guilty to escape, by exacting their penalty 
at the hands of one who himself has not sinned ? 

In reply to such an objection, it might be enough to say, 
that, in a most important and essential sense, there was no 
exaction, no compulsory substitution of a victim; as if it were 
enough to Justice that a certain quantum of suffering was 
endured, no matter by whom, or whether willingly or unwill- 
ingly. The substitute was voluntary, devoting Himself, as well 
as devoted of the Father. His “ becoming flesh’’! was an act 
of sovereign condescension; and in all that He endured in the 
nature which He had voluntarily assumed, He was a willing 
sufferer. He offered Himself to the work, for the salvation of 
men, in harmony with the glory of the Godhead. “Lo, I 
come; I delight to do thy will, O my God!”* Not a drop of 
the bitter cup did He drink against His own will; not a pang 
of body or of soul did He submit to with reluctance. When 
He prayed thrice, that, if it were possible the cup might pass 
from Him, the prayer did not express unwillingness to drink 
_ it, but only gave proof of its mysterious and unutterable 
bitterness. The language of His heart respecting it, even thus 
bitter as it was :—‘‘ The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?”® According to the view, indeed, which 
we believe the Bible to give us of His person, as, previously 
to His assumption of human nature, equal in divine essence 
and divine attributes with the Father, His mediatorial under- 
taking could not be otherwise than voluntary. He had no 
superior by whom He could be laid under any obligation to act 
the part He did. Nor would any obligation have been violated 
by Him, had He declined it, and left sinners to the death they 
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deserved. It is enough, then, for the vindication of divine 
justice, that all was voluntary. 

But the objection may be taken up in another and not less 
satisfactory light. It evidently proceeds on the supposition of 
the innocence of the sufferer. It has no ground otherwise. 
Whether, therefore, those who bring it do themselves believe in 
this innocence, or only take us up on our own principles, no 
matter. The objection, whether the ground be real or hypo- 
thetical, has this ground, and can have no other. It is baseless 
without it. Proceeding, then, on this assumption, what is the 
fact that is brought before us? It is that of an innocent 
person suffering; suffermg both in body and in mind, in a 
degree unprecedented and inconceivable. Such is the fact, 
the strange anomalous fact. The adversaries of atonement 
tell us it is unjust that the innocent should suffer for the guilty. 
But they forget to tell us how it is consistent with justice 
that the innocent should suffer at all. How, on other prin- 
ciples, can they account for this phenomenon under the govern- 
ment of a holy and just God? In the terms of their objection, 
they assume the innocence of the sufferer. Do they, notwith- 
standing, while making this assumption hypothetically, them- 
selves believe that the sufferings were personally deserved ? 
They have not dared to say this. They have been driven, by 
the desperate position of their system, to hint suspicions, to 
throw out surmises, as if His perfect innocence could hardly be 
established by sufficient data; but they have never gone so far 
in their presumption as to attempt actually “ convicting Him of 
sin.’ * It would be presumptuous and vain, indeed, in opposition 
to such explicit declarations,” Well, then, I repeat, look at the 
fact. Here is an innocent person suffering fearfully, The question 
is:—Why does he suffer? Not on His own account : the suppo- 
sition of His imnocence forbids it; for all suffering arises from 
sin. Why, then, does He suffer? If the objector shall reply: 
—To confirm the truth of his testimony, and to exhibit to us 
a pattern of patience and the other suffering virtues, he evidently 
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forgets himself. For this would still be suffering for us, for our 
good. So that he has his own objection to answer; and to 
answer in circumstances which impart to it a greater force than 
those against which he brought it. If it be just in God to 
admit of the innocent suffering for these ends, can it be unjust 
in Him to admit of the innocent suffering for other ends? If 
for their ends, why not for ours? If for an inferior end, why 
not for one manifestly and incalculably superior? The truth 
is, that if the fact of an innocent sufferer be once admitted, 
there is no rational explanation of it but that which the Gospel 
doctrine of atonement furnishes. The fact, without it, stands 
an unexplained and inexplicable wonder; a mystery without 
solution, without mitigation. Where is justice? Where, in 
this respect, is the possibility of “ vindicating the ways of 
God to men,” if the innocent are, without a cause, to be sub- 
jected to sufferings so tremendous as those of Gethsemane and 
Calvary ? 

But when we take together the voluntary nature of the 
sufferings, and their vicarious character and design, all is plain, 
and more than plain, full of “ glory to God in the highest.” * 
There is no satisfactory commentary on those scenes of woe, no 
satisfactory principle on which to explain them, but that which 
is contained in the Apostle’s words:—‘‘God made Him who knew 
no sin to be sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him.” ? As there seems to be no accounting for the 
anomalous fact otherwise, the very existence of it becomes an 
evidence of the truth of the doctrine. It could not exist but 
for some end; and here is the only end sufficient to account for 
it. So that, instead of the objection founded on the injustice 
~ of the innocent suffering for the guilty being at all a valid one; 
the fact of His suffering for the guilty comes to be the only 
reasonable explanation, consistently with the justice of God, of 
the fact of His suffering at all. 

Another objection has been urged against atonement as a 
satisfaction to justice, namely, that the supposition of it sets 
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aside grace in forgiveness. Forgiveness on the ground of a 
satisfaction to justice, it has been alleged cannot properly be free 
or gratuitous forgiveness. It may be observed in reply, first of 
all, that the Apostle of the Gentiles does not appear to have 
been at all sensible of the weight of such an objection; for, 
without the least restraint or feeling of inconsistency, he 
associates the two things together, the freeness of grace in 
forgiveness, and the atonement as the ground on which that free 
forgiveness is granted." We affirm that the very appointment 
of the propitiation was an act of grace, inasmuch as every 
blessing arising out of a graciously provided atonement may 
in this way be traced to a gracious origin. The very appoint- 
ment of the atonement was the manifestation of grace. The 
grace does not owe its origin to the atonement, but the atone- 
ment to the grace.” 

But this is not all. The allegation that the satisfaction made 
to justice destroys grace, proceeds again upon a mistaken con- 
ception of the nature of the satisfaction. Had the atonement 
proceeded on the principle of commutative or commercial justice, 
the objection would have had a valid ground. Or had it proceeded 
upon the principle of exact equivalent on the part of the substi- 
tute, for the suffering due to transgressors, on the ground of 
distributive justice (the propitiation made being just sufficient 
for those comprehended in the engagement), the force of the 
objection might not have been easily rebutted. But, according 
to the view that has been given of atonement, neither of these is 
the case; and the objection is without application. That God 
has adopted means for securing the glory of His righteousness in 
forgiving the sinner, does not in the smallest degree affect the 
freeness of pardon to the sinner who on that ground obtains it. 
And more than this; the atonement, according to the view we 
have given of it (and we believe it to be the only Scriptural one), 
left the Divine Being at perfect liberty in the bestowment of the 
blessing of forgiveness ; free to pardon whom He would: the sole 
result of it being, that, in every case in which pardon should be 
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conferred it should be conferred honourably to His righteousness ; 
so “that He might be just,” etc.—‘ a just God and a Saviour!” 

We have now to consider— 

2. The justice of God in the communication of the Gospel, 
and the actual extent of the salvation which it reveals. 

I have represented the Gospel as a general remedy, admitting 
of a particular application ; which application may of course be 
more or less extensive or limited, according to the will of Him 
by whom the remedy has been provided. If this application be 
according to His will, it must, in every case, be the result of a 
previous intention or purpose. And, since every purpose of 
the divine Mind must of necessity be carried back into eternity, 
because no purpose ever enters that Mind that was not there 
before ; we have, on this simple and obvious ground, the doctrine 
of election: a doctrine which turns mainly on a question of fact, 
namely, whether the first gracious movement of the soul to God 
in conversion be, or be not, the result of divine agency. If it 
be, a divine act must be preceded by a divine intention; every 
act being only the carrying out of an intention into practical 
effect: and in that previous intention we have all that is or can 
be meant by election. 

But this important part of the discussion respecting divine 
justice may be taken up in two points of light. 

(1.) In point of fact, in the providence of God, the tidings of 
the Gospel are sent to some and are not sent to others. I do not 
now enter into any consideration of the blame imputable to the 
Church of God, individually or collectively, on the ground of 
not having duly attended to, and implemented the obligation to 
provide for the extension of the knowledge of “ the only true 
God and of Jesus Christ whom He hath sent,” among men of 
“ every kindred and people and nation and tongue.”” I am con- 
vinced the load of guilt in this respect has been very heavy 
indeed. But this is not the present inquiry. Let us regard 
the matter simply as a fact in Providence. It is a fact. And 
perhaps next to the fact of the entrance of sin into the universe 
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stands, in point of mysteriousness, the fact that after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, so very large a portion of our world should 
be yet in darkness, Christianity in its discoveries of God and 
His salvation, altogether unknown. 

Our present question is: Not how is this mystery to be 
explained ? How is this strange fact to be accounted for? But 
simply :—Is there unrighteousness with God ? Is there anything 
in the fact on which the justice of the Supreme Ruler can be 
fairly impeached ? Now, the answer to this question must be 
found in the answer to another, namely, can any claim be 
established, in behalf of any portion of the human race, to the 
possession of the blessing? It must be obvious, that if there be 
no claim in equity to the blessing, there cannot by possibility 
be any violation of equity in withholding it. Where no 
claim exists to be violated there can be no violation of 
it. And where claim is not violated, injustice is not done; 
equity on the one part bearing exact correspondence to claim on 
the other. The distinction is a most important one between 
the provinces of equity and sovereignty. Sovereignty has 
reference to the bestowment of good, none at all to the infliction 
of evil. The latter comes exclusively under the province of 
equity, and must be regulated solely by its awards. The 
sovereign infliction of evil is a moral contradiction in terms. It 
can never, in any degree, have place under the government of 
a just and a good God. Under such a government, it may be 
laid down as a maxim from which there is and can be no 
departure, that no intelligent agent can suffer but for evil desert ; 
that is, but for sin, which is defined to be “ transgression of 
law.”* But while “the righteous Lord who loveth righteous- 
ness” can never punish, or inflict suffering, in sovereignty : 
O! who will question the sovereign right of the Most High, 
the Proprietor and Ruler of the universe, to bestow His 
favours as He will? The principles of equity would be 
infringed by inflicting punishment where punishment is not 
deserved, where guilt has not been contracted. But surely 
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those principles undergo no violation by the conferring of good 
where good has not been deserved. A sovereign right to dispense 
unmerited blessings is as really an inalienable prerogative of 
Deity, as a sovereign right to inflict evil, without, or in opposi- 
tion to desert, involves blasphemy and contradiction in the very 
terms. O! what would become of this world, but for the 
sovereign right of God to bestow undeserved good? ‘There is 
no desert of good in the world at all. And were there any 
violation of the principles of equity in the unmerited bestowment 
of blessing, all the good enjoyed by mankind should instantly 
be withdrawn. This earth would become another hell. It 
would be filled with weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
It would be smitten by the avenging lightnings of Heaven’s 
justice, and kindle into a fire that never should be quenched. 
Whence arises the difference between the abode of fallen angels 
and the abode of men, but from the sovereign right of God to 
bestow blessings on the undeserving ?—to dispense good accord- 
ing to His pleasure ? 

We apply the principle of these remarks to the case before 
us. The God against whom we have offended was under no 
obligation to provide a Saviour at all. Had he been under any 
such obligation, there would have been no room for mercy. 
The proclamation of the Gospel would have been the proclama- 
tion of justice, not of grace. But there was no obligation. 
Men lay at God’s mercy. This being the case, it necessarily 
follows, that from those who do not obtain the knowledge of 
that Saviour, there is nothing withheld to which they are at all 
in equity entitled. If God might, without any violation of jus- 
tice, have withheld a Saviour from all; there cannot, it is clear, 
be injustice in not sending the knowledge of Him to all, that is, 
in withholding that knowledge from some. In imparting the 
knowledge to some, and not imparting it to others, He follows 
the invariable analogy of His providence. How endless the 
diversity, for instance, in the bodily senses and constitutions, in 
the intellectual endowments, in the outward circumstances and 
relations of different men! Shall we presume, in regard to this 
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part of the divine arrangement, to bring a charge of unrighteous- 
ness against the Supreme Disposer of the lot of His creatures ? 
We have formerly seen that such a charge would be groundless. 
We have only, then, to transfer our principle of judgment from 
one department of His administration to another, from a lower 
to a higher. If there is no injustice in the one, neither can 
there be in the other. If we only keep in mind the principle 
of the divine government formerly laid down as that which His 
own word assures us will be applied in the administration of 
judgment; namely, that all will be judged according to their 
peculiar circumstances, their means of knowledge, their variety 
and amount of motives, their measure and diversity of privilege 
of every kind; and at the same time that, in withholding of the 
knowledge of the discoveries of Revelation, no right is violated, 
we see all clear. The justice of God stands unimpeachable. 
It will never be required according to what men have not, unless, 
indeed, in those cases in which the non-possession arises from 
their own fault, from their own wilful neglect of what they might 
have obtained. 

The contrary principle, by which the Infinitely Good would 
be bound and fettered in the distribution of His favours, obliged 
to bestow on all if He bestows on any; or to withhold from all 
if He withholds from any, is evidently pregnant with the most 
presumptuous impiety. 

(2.) We may extend the same general principle a little fur- 
ther in its application, We have applied it to the possession of 
external privilege, the privilege of hearing the Gospel, or pos- 
sessing divine Revelation; but it is not less legitimately appli- 
cable to the experience of the saving power of the truth, or to 
the dispensation of renewing grace. If a sparrow falleth not 
to the ground without our heavenly Father, and the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered, 7. e., if our minutest 
interests are all under divine direction; is it at all conceivable 
that a fact in the life of every individual, of importance so 
unutterable—a fact which affects not merely the remainder 
of his mortal life on earth, but his eternal destinies as an 
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immortal creature, should be the result of no divine purpose 
concerning that individual? And if it be the result of a pur- 
pose, we have already observed that there is no purpose of the 
divine Mind, in the tracing back of which we can consistently 
stop short of eternity. The operation of saving grace in time, 
is simply the following out of such a previous, that is, of such 
an eternal purpose. To the question :—‘‘ Who maketh thee to 
differ ?”’? there can be but one consistent answer ; and the answer 
will be humbly given, by all who have really “tasted that the 


”*® The answer, in the words of the Apostle, 
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Lord is gracious. 
is :—“ By the grace of God I am what I am. 

Our inquiry now, then, is :—Is this saving, this distinguish- 
ing grace, opposed to equity? And this amounts to the same 
thing with the question :—Is any claim left unfulfitled? Is there 
any right violated in this exercise of the divine sovereignty ? 
And to this question the reply must be in the negative, unless 
the principle could be established, of which we have just been 
noticing the presumptuous impiety; that the Divine Being is 
under obligation to bless and save all, if He blesses and saves 
any; that He is bound to do to all alike, to save none unless He 
saves all! Now, for the sovereign exercise of favour in confer- 
ring good, we must again and again plead, as one of God’s ina- 
lienable prerogatives, to rob Him of which would be to degrade 
Him beneath His creatures. What sinner will have the pre- 
sumptuous hardihood to say to his Maker :—‘“ You have no right 
to bestow this favour on one, unless you equally bestow it on all ?” 
O! the fearful arrogance of the thought! And yet it is the 
principle on which all objections must ultimately be founded 
against the free exercise of the divine sovereignty. They are 
all, without exception, reducible to this. 

I proceed upon the assumption, and the fairness of it will 
be questioned by none who believe in the guilt and condemna- 
tion of our fallen race, that there is no existing claim on the 
part of any sinner on the face of the earth, none. Each stands 
before God in his own trespasses, “every mouth stopped, and 
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all the world guilty before God.”! Suppose, then, that of two 
sinners, both guilty, both unworthy, both justly condemned, 
mercy is extended to one. Does this make any alteration in 
regard to the other? Does it reduce the amount of his sins? 
Does it alter their character? Does it make any change in his 
relation to God? Does it in the least degree affect the justice 
of his sentence of condemnation? ‘No, in nowise.”? If he 
deserved to die before, he deserves to die still. Of the condemned 
criminals at an assize, if the sentences have been justly pro- 
nounced, the rest do not suffer the less justly that the royal cle- 
mency has been extended to some. ‘Their crimes remain the 
same; their guilt and their desert thesame. Soisithere. To 
every sinner who should venture a murmur, God, the Supreme 
and Righteous Judge, might say, with all truth :—“ Friend, I do 
thee no wrong.”? All are under sentence of death. The sen- 
tence as to all is deserved. Suppose, then, all to die. Then 
all receive what is their due. Suppose, in the exercise of 
sovereign clemency, some are pardoned and live. Do the rest, in 
suffering death, suffer what is not now their due? Surely if death 
was their due before, it must be their due still. Let me notice. 

3. The question of the divine justice in the punishment 
of those who disbelieve the testimony of the Gospel, and refuse 
to avail themselves of its provisions. I can only now state the 
reason of condemnation generally ; and the general principle on 
which the righteousness of the condemnation and punishment of 
unbelief rests. I state the general principle in the words of 
Jesus himself.* 

The turning point of the question respecting the justice of 
punishing men for their unbelief is contained in the 19th verse: 
—‘“ This is the condemnation,” etc. This is the verdict of 
Jesus Himself. It is pronounced without qualification. The 
unbelief that is condemned, and that is the ground of the sin- 
ner’s condemnation to death, is not the unbelief that results 
from involuntary and unavoidable ignorance. That is not unbe- 
lief at all. No man can be chargeable with unbelief of what he 
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has had no opportunity of knowing, or what he had no ability 
to understand. This can, in no case, be the ground of con- 
demnation. There would be no vindicating such condemnation 
from the charge of injustice. The justice of God in punishing 
unbelief rests upon the truth of the position here taken up :— 
“This is the condemnation,” etc. The obvious general prin- 
ciples in these words is, that in every case the unbelief of the 
Gospel has its source in moral causes; and that these causes 
are evil. I cannot hesitate to say, that if a case could be sub- 
stantiated at the bar of God, in which the rejection of the Gospel 
arose from principles morally good, from a real regard to the 
glory of God, and a real humble concern for the interests of 
holiness ; and in which the inward power of these principles was 
made apparent in a life of true godliness, heartfelt practical 
godliness: that case, as it comes not within the description of 
our Lord, could not bring under condemnation. If a case 
could by possibility occur, in which unbelief was produced 
by causes morally good; if there could be such a thing as, 
instead of an “evil heart of unbelief,’’ a good heart of unbe- 
lief; instead of the Gospel being hated, because the deeds 
are evil, its being hated because the deeds were good; there 
could be no condemnation, or the condemnation would not be 
just. There are three things necessary to the guilt of unbelief, 
and consequently to the justice of its condemnation: sufficient 
means of knowledge, sufficient evidence of truth, and sufficient 
capacity of understanding. If, in any case, any one of these 
were wanting, the justice of the condemnation would be more 
than questionable ; it could not be established. But, as I have 
said, the affirmation of Christ is without qualification or excep- 
tion. The “deeds being evil” is a phrase comprehensive of 
more than outward and flagrant wickedness. ‘There are many 
descriptions of evil principle, besides those which manifest 
themselves in openly profligate courses. All departure from 
the living God is evil. Every character is evil in which 
the love and the fear of God are not the ruling prin- 
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ciples. There are the evil deeds of the licentious man; there 
are the evil deeds of the worldly man; there are the evil deeds 
of the sober, honest, humane, but ungodly man; there are the 
evil deeds of the proud man of intellect and science without 
devotion ; there are the evil deeds of the self-righteous and self- 
sufficient formalist; there are the evil deeds of every smner who 
does not feel as a sinner ought to feel, who refuses submission 
to mercy, who holds out in stout-heartedness against God’s 
offered grace. If men are sinners, submission to mercy is their 
first duty ; and all the deeds are evil that are wrought in the spirit 
of unbelief, which is essentially the spirit of rebellion. The spirit 
of pride in any creature, and especially in a sinner, is an evil 
spirit ; and all the deeds are evil that spring fromit. It is not 
for me to enter into and judge the heart. But I know that a 
righteous God cannot punish for unbelief, except as springing 
from an evil heart. I know, at the same time, that the God, 
who searches the heart, pronounces unbelief a sin, a mortal 
and damnable sin. The word that contains this declaration is 
His word, proved to be so by the most abundant and irrefra- 
gable evidence. I conclude, therefore, that He who knoweth 
all things, who is the only true judge of character and of motives, 
is fully aware, that in every case unbelief springs from an evil 
heart. And one thing is remarkable, as a matter-of-fact corro- 
boration of His testimony; namely, that there never has been a 
sinner brought to the faith of Christ under the teaching of the 
spirit of God, who has not confessed (whatever may have been 
the notions he had previously entertained of his own character, 
and of the principles and motives of his unbelief) that it did 
arise from a heart under the domination of one or other or 
many of the forms of evil; from a wicked, a worldly, a selfish, a 
vain and conceited, a covetous, an ambitious, a self-deceiving 
heart. To this there never has been an exception. And if 
any sinner now were brought to receive the truth in the love 
of it, he would make the very same acknowledgment. 

There have been miserable mistakes, and many unfounded 
charges against the justice of God arising from them, on the 
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subject of ability and inability. The terms have been employed 
in a way calculated to produce the most mischievous delusion. 
I lay it down as a principle, that there is no inability whatever 
in the strict and proper sense of the word, that is, no natural 
incapacity. If there were, we have the very highest authority 
for saying there could be no moral delinquency, and there could 
be no justice, consequently, in punishing. This is the principle 
laid down by our Lord himself.’ There is nothing in the state- 
ments of the Gospel which the natural understandings of men 
are Incompetent to comprehend. The meaning of its truths is 
clear and simple. They are easy to be understood. The ques- 
tion is:—Whence comes it that men do not discern their divine 
excellence, and receive them as true, and as from God? And 
here we affirm that the sole cause is the want of a right dispo- 
sition of heart; that this is the inability, the only inability, that 
exists; that it consists entirely in moral aversion, in want of 
will to that which is right and good. When men say they 
cannot; they only use a word in a false sense, to screen their 
consciences from guilt. The word, properly interpreted, means 
nothing else, less nor more, but that they will not. They cannot 
renounce the world, they cannot forsake their sins, they cannot 
consent to the mortification of their pride. These are the 
causes why they cannot believe the Gospel. There is no part 
of the word of God in which He is represented as condemning 
sinners because they could not: no verily. But many a time 
on the ground :—“ Ye would not.” Of this the Bible is full. 
But of the other, point me out an instance, and I will admit 
my argument for the divine justice lost.® Can anything be 
plainer? And can anything be more in harmony with the 
principles of perfect equity ? If the cause of unbelieving rejec- 
tion of the Gospel lies invariably, as we are fully satisfied it 
does, in some form or other of the moral pravity of the heart, 
then “is there unrighteousness with God’’* in visiting it as a 
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sin ? seeing it is the result and manifestation of the latent and 
deep-seated ungodliness of the heart. 

If there be not sin in this indisposition of heart, by which 
divine truth is excluded from the wilfully deluded and blinded 
mind, then is there no such thing as sin, and no such thing as 
desert of punishment in the universe. If sinners will impeach 
divine justice on such a ground, they only furnish additional 
evidence of the power of evil principles in blinding the mind. 
What would they have? They have clear statements of truth, 
accompanied with all the marks of divinity. They have earnest 
invitations, with all the marks of sincerity. They have the natural 
capacity of understanding, considering, believing. They have 
the most powerful motives set before them to induce their com- 
pliance with divine entreaties, their acceptance of divine truths. 
And there is nothing whatever between them and the pos- 
session of all that is set before them but want of will, aver- 
sion of heart. If this be not sufficient ground to constitute 
responsibility and guilt, there can be no such thing as responsi- 
bility and guilt at all. And then, moreover, the sovereign pur- 
pose of God in the salvation of some, has no sort of connection 
whatever with the principles and motives by which others are 
kept from receiving and obeying the truth. They are not surely 
the less guilty in their wilful rebellion, their impenitent and deter- 
mined worldliness, their inveterate and unsubdued pride of heart. 
They continue to follow the full bent of their own corrupt and 
earthly inclinations. ‘They continue to manifest the influence of 
the “carnal mind,” which is “ enmity against God.”* They may 
talk about divine purposes. But their consciences belie their lips; 
and tell them, secretly but unfalteringly, that these purposes are 
in no respect chargeable with their love of sin and of the world ; 
that they do not love sin because of any such secret purposes ; 
but that they are rather glad of the doctrine of such purposes, 
because it furnishes them with what they can construe into a 
plausible pretext under which they may shelter and flatter them- 
selves while persevering in careless neglect and wilful rebellion. 
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It is well to bring this matter to the test in the consciences of 
the ungodly. The criterion is a fair one, that is presented by 
their own conduct in regard to the two departments of the secu- 
lar and the spiritual, of the temporal and the eternal. Men 
cannot deny, that if there are purposes of God at all, there must 
be such purposes in both departments. And so long as they 
press their excuse on the one side only, they make it manifest 
that in the one case they are in earnest, while they are not in 
earnest in the other; that they are in earnest about the preser- 
vation of the life of the body, but not in earnest about the life 
of the soul; fond of the temporal, but without relish for the 
eternal; absorbed in the present, but listless and indifferent 
about the future. Let them be brought, then, to this criterion : 
—Apply your principle consistently, or abandon it: apply it to 
your temporal concerns, or cease to plead it in regard to your spiri- 
tual. Let us see you refuse food for the sustenance, and medicine 
for the cure of your bodies, for the preservation and restoration 
of life and health. Then may you be entitled to credit for being 
really sincere when you talk about the purposes of God as form- 
ing any plea, in the way of excuse or even of palliation of your 
guilt, in refusing “the bread of life”’* when God offers it to you 
for the life of your souls; for setting at nought the “ balm that 
is in Gilead, and the physician there,”* for your deliverance from 
the deadly pestilence of sin, and the horrors of the “second 
death.”* When men act thus, they may be believed; but not 
sooner. 
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OF GOD. 


THE true God and the God of truth are phrases or designations 
very different in meaning. When we use the former, we mean 
that Jehovah, the God of the Bible, is the only God, in contra- 
distinction to all the false pretenders to divinity—to all else 
besides Himself “that is called God, or that is worshipped :’”* 
according to the invariable, and in many instances sublimely 
impressive, representations of Scripture.? When we use the 
other, we mean that this one God is infinitely removed from the 
possibility of falsehood, insincerity, deception, unfaithfulness. 
The representations of Him in this view of His character are as 
invariable as those of His unity. 

It cannot but be evident to every one, that the entire value 
of a revelation from God, and consequently of the Bible as such 
a revelation, arises from this attribute. To have it ascertained 
by evidence the most indubitable that this Book is His word, 
would indeed be of but little consequence to us, were we not to 
have at the same time an equally doubtless assurance that the 
God whose word it is, is a “God of truth,’* that with Him 
“it is impossible to lie.’’® 

Assuming the other perfections of Deity already illustrated, 
we might infer from them His truth, even apart from the direct 
declarations of the inspired volume. ‘The only possible reasons 
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of falsifying,” Dr. Clarke says, “are either rashness or forgetful- 
ness, inconsistency or impotency, the fear of evil or the hope of 
good; from all of which an infinitely wise, all-sufficient, and 
good Being must of necessity be infinitely removed. And as it 
is impossible for Him to be mistaken Himself, so neither is it 
possible for Him in any wise to deceive others.”' This infe- 
rence is deduced with peculiar force, from the absolute inde- 
pendence and unbounded self-sufficiency of the Godhead, by 
which He is so infinitely and eternally removed beyond every 
conceivable temptation to falsify or deceive. 

We might fairly draw the same inference from the moral 
approbation of truth in the human conscience. This approba- 
tion may be affirmed universal. ‘There may be cases, in which 
conscience is perverted and blinded by false and delusive 
reasonings, prompted by tempting and misleading views of 
self-interest ; a source to which, when understood in its full 
latitude of comprehensiveness, all the diversities both of personal 
and of national conceptions of right and wrong may, we are 
persuaded, be ultimately traced. 

Were it possible that in even one solitary instance it could 
be made good that the Divine Being had deviated from truth, 
and had practised deceit upon His creatures; the establishment 
of that one instance would deprive Him of a most important 
prerogative or power of inspiring the minds of those creatures 
with undoubting confidence in Him. One departure from truth 
necessarily gives the impression of the possibility at least of an- 
other, and so destroys entire and unhesitating reliance. Hence 
the incalculable value of this element in the character of the 
Divine Being, “God that cannot lie.”® This is a kind of 
necessity, moral necessity, arising from the infinite and immut- 
able aversion of His moral nature to all untruthfulness; which, 
instead of qualifying and abating our admiring approbation, 
elevates Him to the very highest point in the scale of our moral 
esteem and devout adoration. It is only a mode of expressing 
the infinite strength of principle ! s: 
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This attribute of God may be considered as embracing three 
things :—1. Veracity in all statements and representations. 2. 
Faithfulness in all promises and threatenings. 3. Sincerity in 
all assurances, offers, and invitations. 

I, VERACITY IN ALL STATEMENTS AND REPRESENTATIONS. 

We might consider the Divine Being as imparting infor- 
mation to us from three sources: our senses, our reason, and 
Revelation. By the first, we acquire our knowledge of external 
nature. And in the testimony of our senses, when they are in 
a sound state, and when we duly advert to the circumstances in 
which they are used, and the laws of nature which in these cir- 
cumstances come into operation, there will be found invariable 
truth. The fallacy of the senses is a phrase which, when it. 
comes to be duly scrutinized, will itself be found to contain a 
fallacy. When any of the senses give a false impression of the 
reality of things, it will be found to arise either from their being 
themselves unsound, or from the circumstances in which they 
are used giving this untrue result. But, in fact, it is not un- 
true. It is the only result which, in the state of the organs or 
in the existing circumstances, the laws of nature admitted of. 
Of these laws, therefore, it is a confirmation, not an invalidation. 
The particular sense in exercise at the time would give a really 
false impression, if in that state or in those circumstances, it 
were to give a true one as to the reality in nature of the quality, 
or form, of the object contemplated. If, for example, when in 
jaundice, we see all objects tinged with yellow, there is no 
fallacy. There is the effect of a law of nature brought into 
operation by the peculiar state of the eye when affected by that 
distemper. So that, although the objects looked upon are, in 
reality, not yellow ; yet it would be a false impression were they, 
in the circumstances, to appear otherwise than yellow. The 
impression given is a true one. It gives the true lesson, that 
such, according to the constitution of nature, is the necessary 
effect of this particular condition of the organ of vision. In the 
same way, if we see any object larger in size than it really is, it 
is because we are looking at it through some particular medium ; 
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in which circumstances, there is a natural law or principle, by 
which the enlargement is produced; so that, did we see it other- 
wise than magnified, that would be the fallacy. There is no 
more of fallacy in the augmented magnitude in these circum- 
stances, than there is fallacy in the apparent approximation of 
distant objects, when seen through a telescope. The attempt 
to prove that the existence of a material world is an illusion, 
has never carried practical conviction to any mind: even the 
ingenious speculators on the ideal theory making it manifest, in 
all their actions, that they give the same implicit credit to the 
testimony of their senses as other minds. The God who has 
given us our senses, has given us, in them, no deceptive instru- 
ments. They tell us truth and only truth. You will not, 
however, expect me now to enter into any lengthened refutation 
of the Berkeleyan idealism. I touched upon it on a former occa- 
sion. I then stated, in substance, that, according to that theory 
it seemed to me demonstrable, not merely that there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of anything but mind (which is the length 
to which Berkeley himself pushes his conclusion); but that no 
individual man has, or can have, evidence of the existence of 
any mind (any created mind at least) in the universe, other than 
his own. The principle of such demonstration, as formerly 
stated, is abundantly simple. I briefly refresh your memories 
with it. I see before me aman. According to the theory, the 
testimony of my sight gives me no evidence of the real existence 
of the man. I have the ideaofa man in mymind. That such 
an idea is there, is all that I know. Of the man’s actual exter- 
nality to my mind I have no assurance. Make the supposition, 
then, that the man is simply an idea in my mind. What fol- 
lows? This: if the man exists only in my mind, where else 
can the mind of the man exist? I know, by consciousness (the 
theory admits) the existence of my own mind. But I cannot, it 
is abundantly plain, know by consciousness the existence of any 
other mind than my own. If, then, the man whom I see be 
only an idea in my mind, his mind can only be a part of that 
idea; if, indeed, even so much as that can correctly be affirmed ; 
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since the idea can only be an idea corresponding to what is seen, 
and I have no vision of the mind. But, without insisting on 
this: the man being an idea in my mind, the man’s mind cannot 
be more than a part of, or something belonging to, that idea; 
the ideal mind of an ideal person. Then it follows, that to talk 
of this man having me as an idea in his mind, as I have him 
in mine, is preposterous. or it proceeds, manifestly on the 
assumption of his actual existence at the very time that the 
theory supposes him to be no more than an idea in my mind. 
It is making a person who exists only in my mind to have an 
idea of me in his mind! And then: suppose I chance, as is 
often the case, to see a multitude of such men, what an extra- 
ordinary crowding of ideas within ideas must be there. But 
they are all in my mind; and if they are all there, the minds of 
all must be there, and all the ideas of all the minds must be 
there. And yet, by my own consciousness, I know they are 
not there; for since I have no consciousness of any ideas but 
those of my own mind, it would follow from their being there, 
that their ideas were all the same, being those only of which I 
am conscious. And if each of the multitude seen be only an 
idea in my mind, and the mind of each belongs to that idea, it 
becomes an inevitable consequence, that of no mind, any more 
than body extraneous to myself, can I have any assurance. The 
persons are in my mind. The minds of the persons must be 
there. And the ideas of those minds must be there. And my 
own is the only mind which I can know to exist. Such are 
the gross absurdities into which, by a fair dialectical process of 
induction, we are led, by that distrust of the truth of God which 
is involved in the distrust of what our senses teach us, and con- 
vey with an instinctive certainty of belief to our minds. It is 
the law of our nature. It imparts an intuitive conviction of 
which no sophistry, how plausible soever, can divest us. And 
it is the law of the God who has given us that nature, the God 
of truth. 

But our present particular, the divine veracity in state- 
ments, has more especial reference to the testimonies contained 
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in His word. It does not belong to this particular, that I 
should prove the Scriptures to be His word. But rather, sup- 
posing that to be proved, the particular involves the affirmation 
that we may, with implicit confidence, rely upon its statements 
and representations. 

It were, comparatively, of but little moment to shew the 
conformity to truth of statements contained in the Bible, in 
cases where we have other sources of information; as in matters 
of history and of nature, respecting which we have opportunity 
of observing and judging for ourselves. Neither is it my pre- 
sent purpose to explain the principles on which certain repre- 
sentations of some of the phenomena of nature, contained in 
the Bible, are to be reconciled with the realities of the case as 
ascertained by the investigations of philosophy and science, to 
which they at first seem opposed ; inconsistencies on which infi- 
del objections have occasionally been founded. It is enough to 
say in regard to these— 

1. That it is not for the purpose of teaching us philosophy 
aud science the Bible has been given us. And if any shall say :— 
Granted, yet still in a Book professedly “ given by inspiration 
of God,’ we might reasonably expect to find nothing at least 
contradictory to what philosophy and science have clearly ascer- 
tained to be fact. 

2. If, on some of the topics adverted to, the language of the 
Bible had been adjusted, not, as it actually is, to the appear- 
ances presented to the senses of ordinary observers, but to the 
real philosophy and science of the case, it would have been 
utterly unintelligible to the vast majority of mankind. Let the 
philosophers themselves, by whom such objections are made, 
try to express, in terms of strict scientific truth, the every-day 
fact of the sun’s rising and setting, or going down; by how 
many, think you, would they be understood? Would not the 
effect be only to make themselves laughed at as pedantic triflers ? 
Who but a self-conceited sciolist would ever think of making the 
attempt? ‘The Holy Spirit did not impart His inspirations to give 
the subjects of them the character and reputation of pedants. 
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Far less can I enter now into any vindication of the 
Mosaic account of the creation ; and of the age, according to that 
account, of the world. Such subjects would require distinct 
dissertations. There are points of still higher moment, more 
nearly concerning our present, and especially our eternal happi- 
ness; and points, too, of which our knowledge can be had from 
Revelation alone. I do not include among these the account 
given in the Scriptures of the depravity of our race; inasmuch 
as that is a point, of the reality of which our acquaintance with 
the records of profane history, our daily observation of the cha- 
racters of our fellow-men, and a due attention to the movements 
and tendencies of our own hearts, give us pretty abundant 
materials for forming, apart from Revelation, a judgment for 
ourselves ; and nothing but the biasing and blinding influence 
of self-partiality, and the very effect of the depravity itself, 
which is the subject of our inquiry, in lowering our conceptions 
of the nature and evil of sin, can prevent any man from feeling 
and owning the melancholy truth of the Bible description of our 
fallen nature :—“ The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” What I refer to is rather our state and 
relations to God as sinners; our prospects as sustaining this 
state and these relations for eternity; how it is the design of 
God to deal with us in the end; whether, and in what way, we 
can escape His displeasure and obtain His favour; whether, and 
how, our sins can be forgiven; and whether and how our 
nature can be renewed, and life, instead of death, be secured. 
These are questions which only God could answer; questions 
for a reply to which we must have explored in vain the entire 
kingdom of nature. Supposing, then, the Bible to be the Word 
of God; we may rely, with the most assured confidence, on the 
truth of whatever this Word has testified on these all-interesting 
inquiries; and the one and only remaining question comes to 
be :—‘ What saith the Scripture ?”? This question, in regard to 
the great leading points which it embraces, we have already 
answered, though of course not at large, in considering the 
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divine mercy and the divine justice ; and we do not at present 
resume the subject: our object just now being, not so much to 
explain what it is that God says, as to affirm the certain truth 
of it, whatever it may be. Whenever the Bible has been satis- 
factorily ascertained to be the Word of God, the self-evident 
dictate of sound reason is, implicit faith in what it testifies. 
The sole question, as it has been well expressed by Dr. Chalmers, 
is not :—“ What thinkest thou?” but, ‘‘ What is written in the 
law? how readest thou?” It is true that, among the proofs 
by which the divinity of the Book is ascertained, the contents 
themselves, the internal evidence, become, under certain views 
and bearings, no inconsiderable or uninteresting part. But we 
are now presuming all the various branches of evidence to have 
been examined, and the result to have been legitimately brought 
out. And on such a subject as that of which the Bible specially 
and exclusively treats, a subject in which are wrapped up the 
interests of the eternity of our being, and on which we look in 
vain for information from any other quarter; itis truly delightful 
to have the mind brought to this one simple query, and toa 
state of immediate and unhesitating assent to the lessons of the 
God of truth; to the assurance that God says it, and to the 
consequent assurance that it must be true; to the state of mind 
expressed in the words dictated by Eli to the young Samuel :— 
“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth;’? or in those of Cor- 
nelius to the inspired messenger of heaven, commissioned by a 
divine oracle to instruct him :—‘* Now, therefore, are we all here 
present before God, to hear all things that are commanded thee 
of God.”*® Itis thus that, when we are “ weary of conjectures,” 
we “end them,” even by a simple and direct reference to the 
one test of truth, the word of the God of truth; “ receiving with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able to save our souls.”? 
God has said it, and God is true, is an anchor for the soul, 
when tossed from wave to wave on a sea of perplexity and 
doubt, with heart-sickening unsettledness, and with the hazard of 
universal scepticism on the one hand, or of fixed despair on the 
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other. In the truth of God, rendering infallibly sure the testi- 
mony of what has been ascertained to be His Word, the true 
child of God finds settled confidence, and peace, and joy ; reposes 
after the storm in a haven of rest. We noticed— 

II. FAITHFULNESS IN ALL PROMISES AND THREATENINGS. 

That is, both as to the one and as to the other, His word 
may be depended upon: both are alike sure of accomplishment. 
We are sufficiently ready to believe this in regard to all that is 
promissory. But men are ever prone to find some self-flattering 
reasons for hoping that there will not be the same strict adherence 
to threatenings. Perhaps I should rather have said, that the 
tendency of unrenewed human nature, is to be distrustful of 
both. 

The great leading promises of God to our race after sin had 
entered, I need hardly say, related to one theme. This was to 
be expected. If there was to be a plan of mercy and salvation, 
to what but to that plan, in its prospective development and 
execution, could we imagine the divine promises, if promises 
were made at all, to relate? Such were those to Adam, to 
Abraham, to David, and all others to whom Jehovah, in any 
special way, confirmed His covenant. They all centered in the 
promise of the Saviour in “ the fulness of the time.”* And that 
ereat promise, the sum of all the ancient promises, as including 
the ground on which they all rested, and the pledge of their 
universal verification (for from the beginning it was “in Him” 
that they were all “ Yea and Amen”’) found its fulfilment “Nn 
puE Timz.”® It was like a promissory-note from the bank of 
Heaven ; and it was duly discharged at its given date. 

Divine promises were not unfrequently fulfilled in the face of 
seeming difficulties and impossibilities. This was a trial of faith 
at the time. And thus when, in spite of all that had been 
fitted to engender doubt, the accomplishment was faithfully 
effected, it became a powerful encouragement to faith and con- 
fidence for the future. God’s veracity was thus the more 
signally established. By exhibiting the union between His 
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veracity and His power, it inspired the assurance that, as God 
could not deceive, so neither would His revealed purposes ever 
be baffled for want of ability to execute them, there being nothing 
too hard for the Lord. We have a fine Bible exemplification, 
at once of the faithfulness and power of God, and of the vigour 
of the principle of faith in man, in the case of Abraham. 

Sometimes, again, there was a very long interval of time 
between the promise and its verification. Thus the promise 
respecting the deliverance of the seed of Abraham, the chosen 
people, from Egypt, was fulfilled four hundred years after it was 
given; the precise period specified in the promise itself.? There 
is a seeming discrepancy as to time in these passages. But 
there is none in reality. The 400 years are dated from the 
time of the promise, or of the birth of the promised Son. The 
430 are expressly said to have been the period of the sojourning 
of the children of Israel. Although it is added, “ Who dwelt in 
Egypt,” these words do not at all affirm that the whole of the 
specified period was spent there. Indeed there seems good 
reason for thinking that the true reading of the passage in 
Exodus is :—‘ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel and 
of their fathers, which they sojourned in the land of Canaan 
andin the land of Egypt, was 430 years.’’® 

At any rate, it appears that while the 400 years are dated 
from the birth of Isaac, the 430 are dated from the time of 
Abraham’s call and departure out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
commencing the sojourn in Canaan. 

God’s greatest and best promise was fulfilled four thousand 
years from the time when it was given. These things confirm 
the saying of the Apostle Peter, when he is speaking on the very 
subject of the certainty of the fulfilment of God’s predictions :-— 
‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.”* The promise that is given a thousand years 
before date of fulfilment, is just as sure of fulfilment as if it were 
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given for the interval of a day. The God of truth never forgets 
His word. As the former case shewed us power and faithful- 
ness in union, this shews us prescience and faithfulness in union. 
And in both combined we have the surest ground for trusting 
that whatever remains of divine engagement to be verified shall 
as assuredly come to pass as the promises for periods now gone 
by have been verified; that mountains shall be levelled, and 
valleys exalted, the crooked be made straight, and the rough 
places plain,’—all difficulties giving way; and that how pro- 
tracted soever the time may seem, “at the last,” at the 
“appointed time,” “it will come, and will not tarry.”* The 
whole “ Church of the living God’ shall have ultimately the 
same reason that Joshua had for the same acknowledgment.* 

It may be noticed, respecting this passage, that the punctually 
faithful fulfilment of promises is used as a ground of assurance 
for the no less punctually faithful execution of threatenings. 
And of threatenings fulfilled we have many exemplifications in 
the inspired records. J might instance the Deluge, which over- 
flowed and destroyed ‘“ the world of the ungodly,” after unceas- 
ing premonitions during the intimated term of 120 years. 
The Apostle Peter makes use of this as among the proofs that 
the threatened destruction of the earth by fire at the end of 
time shall as surely take effect. There is no more difficulty to 
Omunipotence in the one case than there was in the other: 
Omnipotence having all the elements and resources of nature at 
its command, and being infinitely more than competent to wield 
them. And as to distance of time, it is here that the very 
principle already adverted to is introduced and applied by 
him :® To Him who “ knoweth the end from the beginning,” 
and in the arrangement of His plans takes in all time, a millennium 
and a day are the same thing, as to certainty of foresight and 
execution. 

Threatenings of fearful import were denounced conditionally 
by Moses, in Jehovah’s name, against the people of Israel; or 
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rather both the sins which were to cause the sufferings, and the 
sufferings themselves, were foretold: the latter, of course, under 
the form of judicial denunciations. And in all their past his- 
tory, and in their still present condition, we have before us the 
recorded and the visible manifestation of God’s truth. That 
people, whom Moses taught to praise Jehovah, and who did 
praise Him, in these terms :—‘ A God of truth, and without 
iniquity, just and right is He,’’ have stood out in successive 
ages, and now stand out a marvellous and affecting evidence of 
the truth of what they thus uttered. 

An apparent inconsistency of threatening with fact has been 
alleged in regard to the terms of the first threatening. “In 
the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.”? Adam did 
not die that day. But this is a quirk. It takes for granted 
that there is but one sense in which the word ‘“ die’’ could be 
used, and that in that sense alone it was now used. We affirm 
that the threatening was verified in the strictest accordance with 
truth. Adam did not suffer actually temporal or natural death, 
the severance of soul and body, on that day. Granted; but 
observe— 

(1.) The expression, “in the day thou doest it thou shalt 
die,” is an idiomatic expression conveying the idea of insepar- 
able connection between the thing done and the thing threatened ; 
not their mere nearness in time.? 

(2.) There are other cases, in which to die and to be dead 
has the signification of being mortal, subject to death, sure of 
dying.* 

(3.) Man “in that day” did die in another and a much more 
important and awful sense; he became spiritually dead. He 
lost the life of true happiness he had enjoyed with God: his 
soul becoming dead to all its spiritual sensibilities, ceasing to 
present any of the symptoms of genuine spiritual life—the 
vitality of holy being. And— 

(4.) Man became, “in that day,” dead in law; dead, as 
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being under sentence of death: a sentence which he had no 
power to resist or avert; his dying being as sure as God’s living. 

The sentence, as far as temporal death is concerned, has, 
from the beginning, with two exceptions only (which are only 
exemplifications of the maxim, Exceptio jfirmat regulam), been 
faithfully and punctually executed. Every successive instance 
of mortality is a fresh manifestation of God’s truth. For towards 
6000 years, one generation has been going and another coming. 
So continual and unvarying has been the succession of genera- 
tion to generation, that death has come to be regarded and 
spoken of as the course of nature; and we are in danger of 
forgetting that it is the execution of a sentence, that it is a 
penal infliction. 

_And this punctual faithfulness in the execution of a part of 
God’s sentence against sin, is used, and rightly used, for impress- 
ing the conviction that the execution of the whole is as sure as 
that of the part. God, be it remembered, could threaten, and 
has threatened, no more than sin really deserved: no more, 
therefore, than what it will be right, and (because right) impe- 
rative on His moral nature to execute. Whatever it was right 
to threaten, it must be right to fulfil. In the very idea of God’s 
threatening aught that, in any respect whatsoever, it would not 
be right in Him to execute, there is obviously the most flagrant 
impiety. 

Nor is the impiety less flagrant that is concealed under the 
sentiment that the threatening is designed only in terrorem, to 
deter from sin; without there being, or having ever been, an 
intention to carry it into full execution. He only hangs the 
dreaded threat over the sinner’s head to restrain him from evil, 
but will not, when it comes to the crisis, be severe to mark and 
punish iniquity. On such points it would be premature to 
dwell at large. They must, however, be touched. You may 
observe, then, as to this allegation— 

[1.] Can we allow ourselves to imagine that God should, in 
any case, find it necessary to violate His own moral perfections, 
by thus departing from truth, in order to serve any of the ends 
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of His government? And that thus He should Himself act on 
a principle which He has so pointedly reprobated in the conduct 
of His creatures: giving the practice the sanction of His own 
example, the highest possible; while yet He declares it, and such 
as act upon it deserving of damnation? The doing of evil 
that good may come ;' the imputation of which principle and 
practice to himself and fellow ministers Paul resents and repu- 
diates as a slander: how much more should we shrink from 
the imputation of it to the Lawgiver Himself! 

[2.] They who reason thus, if reasoning it ought to be called, 
forget themselves. They assert and attempt to prove, what, if 
they could succeed in proving it, would completely frustrate the 
very purpose they allege the divine threatenings to be designed 
to effect. Only succeed in convincing a man that the threaten- 
ing is a threatening meant to deter, but not meant to be exe- 
cuted; and you at once divest it of everything in it that can fit 
it to deter. Who will be deterred by that which he is convinced 
is never to be realized? The representation, therefore, while 
professedly meant as a compliment to the mercy of God, is a 
compliment paid Him at the expense of both His integrity and 
His wisdom. While it converts His threatenings into lies, it 
converts them, at the same time, into worthless and unavailing 
mockery: imputing to the Infinitely True and the Infinitely 
Wise, falsehood alike and folly. 

{3.] Every fancy of this kind has a solemn and impressive 
refutation in the cross. There we have an evidence, stronger 
and more conclusive than all other proofs that could be heaped 
on each other, that in His threatenings against sin God is in 
earnest, “ faithful and true’? to their full extent. What man, 
with his eye on Calvary, can retain a doubt of the certainty and 
awfulness of sin’s punishment. Were the threatenings mere 
threatenings, “Christ has died in vain!”® The certainty of 
their full execution is written on the cross, in the blood of the 
Son of God. That sight may well silence all such vain imagi- 
nations, and cause every heart to “ meditate terror.” 
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One hardly knows whether to regard the temporal sufferings 
of God’s own children in the light of fulfilments of threatenings 
or of promises. In truth, they are both. Considered as 
‘inflicted (as they all undoubtedly are) on account of sin, they 
are fulfilments of threatenngs. Everything is and must be, 
that is inflicted for such a cause. But as corrective visitations, 
paternal chastisements for their good, they are, as certainly, the 
fulfilment of promises. The substance of many promises, all 
‘“oreat and precious,”* is that He will do His people good. 
Now, to withhold correction, when, in His infinite wisdom, He 
sees it to be needful for them, would be unfaithfulness to every 
such engagement. He has assumed the name and relation of a 
Father to His people. ‘That relation implies an engagement to 
act the part of a father. Correction is as much one of the 
functions of a father as instruction is. Did He withhold it, He 
would act at once unkindly and unfaithfully. Hence the 
Psalmist’s acknowledgment :—‘“ I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right, and that in faithfulness thou hast afflicted me.’”’? 

III. The third and last particular I mentioned was, S1n- 
CERITY, in all assurances, offers, and invitations. 

By assurances, I mean here such as are held out as induce- 
ments to compliance with invitations, and acceptance of offers. 
Surely, if this book be God’s word, and if it contained invita- 
tions and offers, it might well be assumed that the God who 
holds out both is sincere in inviting and offering. Surely when 
He represents Himself as lifting His hand to heaven, and taking 
His oath to confirm His word :—‘ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but rather 
that the wicked turn from his evil way and live;”® and then, 
having given this solemn assurance, adds, on the ground of it, 
His earnest invitation and entreaty :—‘ Turn ye, turn ye; for 
why will ye die?” he has a right to expect that we should 
believe Him in earnest. In like manner, when He says:— 
“Seek ye the Lord, while He may be found,” * etc.; and in 
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numberless other forms, expostulates and beseeches, He ought 
to be held, and that gratefully and gladly, to be divinely sincere. 
This, I presume, ought to be taken for granted, as a settled 
principle, a truth above all question, all doubt. ‘“ Let God be 
true, and every man a liar.” Make the supposition of there 
being some doctrines which it is difficult for us to reconcile with 
this great first truth of the divine sincerity, whilst yet we find 
these doctrines explicitly revealed in His word; would it not be 
most becoming in such creatures to resolve the difficulty into 
our own ignorance and short-sightedness ? 

I am not aware of there being any who question the divine ~ 
sincerity. It is hardly conceivable that any should, who be- 
lieve in a God at all. It is rather the doctrines to which I have 
alluded that they question, on the very ground of their not being 
reconcilable with this great truth, the sincerity of God. The 
opposite or converse of this has never taken place. It is unima- 
ginable that it should; I mean the questioning of God’s since- 
rity, because of its real or apparent inconsistency with these 
doctrines. The doctrines to which I allude are those of 
predestination, and others connected with it, its cognates and 
kindred. 

And beyond all question this is as it ever ought to be. In 
no sane mind can there be one moment’s hesitation as to which 
of these two ought to be assumed. The thing taken for granted 
must be, that no doctrine whatever can be true that is really at 
variance with the divine sincerity. It becomes us to take up, 
in regard to it, the same ground as that which the Apostle takes 
up in regard to the divine “ righteousness ;”’ and to say, simply 
changing the one term for the other:—‘“ Is there insincerity with 
God? God forbid!”? But there may be things as clearly | 
revealed in His Word as His sincerity itself, which, under cer- 
tain aspects of them, may to our minds be difficult of reconcilia- 
tion with it. He who forms a system, or expects to form one, 
in points that relate to the divine administration, a subject in 
height and depth, and breadth and length, so infinitely above 
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and beyond us, that shall be free from all difficulties, and leave 
no room for puzzling and perplexing questions, would assuredly 
be forming, or attempting to form, what was destitute of at least 
one scriptural qualification or characteristic. If there was nothing 
in it “hard to be understood,” it would be, so far, unlike to the 
writings of Paul, and to the scheme of divine truth as set forth 
by him and his fellow Apostles. And, indeed, it would not be 
natural; for when the subject is the secret counsels of the mind 
of the Eternal and the Infinite, it would be out of nature that 
everything should be perfectly level to the comprehension of 
our limited and feeble intellects. 

The doctrine of divine purposes and decrees, and the doc- 
trine of human freedom and responsibility, it has ever been one 
of the grand master-difficulties of metaphysical theology to har- 
monize. Why deny it? Why hide it from ourselves, or affect 
to think lightly of it before others? That the Supreme Gover- 
nor has secret purposes, and that according to these He regulates 
His administration, both in providence and in grace, is a truth 
almost, if not altogether, as self-evident and necessary as the 
truth of the divine sincerity. And the one is as clearly revealed, 
or as distinctly assumed in the Holy Scriptures, as is the other. 
The difficulty, the thing “ hard to be understood,’ is the prin- 
ciple of agreement between the two. If, for example, in regard 
to the ultimate effects of the Redeemer’s mediation, there is such 
a thing as a limiting purpose called election, or predestination 
to life, how can God be sincere in His invitations and offers to 
sinners universally? The full answer to such questions must 
be reserved till we come to the discussion of these doctrines ; 
doctrines of whose truth I am convinced on Scriptural autho- 
rity, and which I regard as in full consistency with the dictates 
of a sound philosophy. We can only afford at present, not in 
the way of solving the difficulty, but only of mitigating and 
partially explaining it, to observe— 

1. That in the scheme of redemption, God has, in the first 
instance, great general rectoral purposes, connected with the 
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development and manifestation of the grand principles of His 
moral government. The scheme is one of divine benevolence 
to mankind, to the race, to the world. In this view of it, it 
stands out prominently in the inspired volume. And on this 
ground its invitations and offers are issued without restriction. 
2. The omniscient God knows for certain that all will not 
comply with the invitations and embrace the offers. He knows 
this. It is a matter of absolutely assured prescience. And in 
this absolutely certain foreknowledge there is the very same 
difficulty on the subject before us as there is on the supposition 
of purpose. If I am asked:—How can God be sincere in 
inviting all, when He has purposed the actual salvation of only 
some ? I ask in return:—How can God be sincere in such invi- 
tations when He knows, as a matter of absolutely foreseen cer- 
tainty, that they are not to be complied with? that therefore 
they are utterly vain? And yet, would any one, on this 
ground, think of questioning the certainty of the divine fore- 
knowledge, and insist on all being contingent, even to Him ? 
3. Where there is absolutely certain foreknowledge, there 
must, correspondingly, be certain grounds of futurition for what 
is so foreknown. Now it does not seem possible to imagine any 
other grounds of sure futurition, in regard to the actual salva- 
tion of individual men, than two: the one, an absolute and 
sovereign purpose to put forth such a gracious spiritual operation 
upon the minds and hearts of some, as shall effectually bring 
them into a state of salvation; the other, the infallible know- 
ledge of the operation of all events and circumstances in affecting 
particular minds, so as to induce reflection and ensure salvation. 
Now in the latter of the two cases, it is quite manifest that the 
difficulty is not one whit less than in the former. For, with 
whom lies the production and arrangement of these influential 
events and circumstances? Is it not with God himself? He 
knows in every case what the result is to be of such and such 


arrangements; and He makes the arrangements with that know- | 


ledge. As far, then, as the divine sincerity is concerned, where 
lies the difference between this and a secret purpose? There 
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seems indeed to be no little absurdity and contradiction in sup- 
posing such arrangements to be made and carried into effect, 
with the absolutely certain prescience of the results, and yet the 
results not being themselves purposed! It is perfectly the same 
thing whether the conversion of a sinner is brought about by a 
direct spiritual agency; or by such a divinely adapted arrange- 
ment of influential events and circumstances as He who makes 
and executes it knows, and must know, will bring about the 
same result. It is the same thing, I mean, so far as the question 
before us is concerned. For with the man who regards all 
things that happen to us contingent, even with respect to the 
Divine Being Himself, I have no argument. And as little have 
I with those who speak of God’s doing all that He can do, in every 
instance, for effecting the conversion of sinners; and who thus 
in effect affirm (for to this it evidently amounts) that there are 
some minds which it is beyond the power of God so to work 
upon, although His heart is set upon it, and it is His bona fide 
design, as to bring them to repentance! It is of no avail to 
qualify this by saying He does all it is in His power to do, consis- 
tently with divine propriety, with His own claims and the claims 
of the universe; for who questions this? When analyzed, it 
will be found to be the same thing with saying that He is unable 
to do anything not in accordance with His purposes; seeing it is 
by considerations of divine propriety that all His purposes in 
every department are determined. And the objection to the 
divine sincerity has, in both cases, the very same relevancy. If 
in the one case there were a necessity for our either giving up 
absolute purposes or the divine sincerity ; then is there in the 
other the same necessary alternative, of our either giving up 
certain prescience and a controlling providence, or the divine 
sincerity. 

It may now be observed— 

4, That the inability of man to comply with divine invitations 
is of a moral nature, and that entirely. It lies solely in depra- 
vity of moral principle, aversion of heart, in one word, unwilling- 
ness. It is an inability that relates quite as really and as much 
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to commands, as to invitations and offers. Yet surely God is 
still in earnest in commanding. And if the depravity of the 
human heart is no valid excuse for disobedience, but, on the con- 
trary, enters into it and constitutes its very essence; so neither 
does it form any vindication or palliation of the refusal of divine 
invitations; for indeed, all such invitations, coming from God, 
have in them the essence of authoritative commands. Non- 
compliance with invitation is the same with disobedience of in- 
junction or command. ‘The final perdition of any individual 
arises entirely from his own free, spontaneous, unconstrained 
rejection of the divine offers. It is the result of his own choice. 
There has been no infusion of evil principles. There has been 
neither constraint on the one hand, nor compulsion on the other. 
Then— 

5. The secret purposes of God are the rule of His conduct, 
not of ours. We have nothing whatever to do with them. It 
were the very same thing, with regard to our condition and our 
duty, whether they existed or not. The maxim has here its 
full force of application :—“‘ De non existentibus, et non apparen- 
tibus, eadem est ratio.” In entire ignorance of them, sinners 
are invited to come to God by Christ, to believe and live. They 
are assured, if they comply, of a gracious welcome. They are 
not first to find out the secret purposes of the Divine Mind, in 
order that they may conform to them; but to let His purposes 
alone, as belonging to Himself alone, “hid in God.” To 
scrutinize these is quite beyond us; it is beginning at the wrong 
end. Our business is, to leave God to form and follow out His 
secret purposes as seemeth good in His sight; and, without 
“ exercising ourselves with things too high for us,” ? to take Him 
at His word, as He addresses Himself to His creatures : believing 
that, could we penetrate into the depths of the Infinite Mind, we 
should see purpose and sincerity to be perfectly harmonious, and 
be satisfied that all that is startlng and difficult has its origin 
merely in our ignorance and the limitation of our faculties. We 
may apply here what Calvin says with reference to the confining 
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of His Revelation to the Jews before “ the fulness of the time ;”’ 
when He “ left all (other) nations to walk in their own ways.” 
“ Cur ergo his, potius quam illis datur? Frustra se torqueat, 
qui hic causam requirit arcano et inscrutabili Dei consilio 
altiorem.” And so we may apply the terms of Augustine, as 
quoted and approved by Calvin: ‘“ Possit Deus malorum volun- 
tatem in bonum convertere, quia omnipotens est. Possit plane. 
Cur ergo non facit? Quia noluit. Cur noluerit penes ipsum 
est?” 

Much might be said on the practical uses of this divine 
attribute. They are numerous and important. I may just 
notice, with all brevity— . 

[1.] We might insist on the fearful guilt of unbelief, as con- 
sisting in the rejection of the divine testimony. The belief of 
that testimony is described as the “ setting to of our seal that 
God is true.” } While he who does “ not receive His testimony” 
is represented as “ making Him a liar.”’? I need not say that 
in this latter representation, and all of a similar description, it 
is assumed that there is a sufficiency of evidence, a sufficiency 
of means of knowing both the testimony and its evidence, and a 
sufficiency of natural ability to apprehend and appreciate it. 

[2.| We might find in this attribute a ground of confidence 
and mental composure, amidst all the variations of God’s provi- 
dential procedure. In those variations there may to us be not 
a little of mystery; but it is only to us. They may at times 
be difficult of reconciliation with His promises; but the difficulty 
is only to us. “ We walk by faith.’*® To every one of those 
promises God is still true. And when “clouds and darkness 
are thus round about Him,” what is His language to His people ? 
“ Who is among you that feareth the Lord,’’* etc. 

{3.] We might sound an alarm in the ears of sinners, on the 
ground of the certain truth, as well as dreadful nature of divine 
threatenings ; warning them against all the plausibilities by 
which they are in danger of flattering themselves, and putting 
off from time to time the serious consideration of the things 
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that belong unto their peace; plausibilities drawn from the general 
mercy of God, from the delay of His vengeance, from His provi- 
dential goodness, and from various other sources. It is true of 
threatenings as well as of promises, that “ one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
If it is said, “ God is not slack concerning His promise,” it is 
also said “ whose judgment now of a long time lingereth not, 
and their damnation slumbereth not.” * 

[4.] This attribute of the divine character ought to be, 
imitated by us. There is not an evil more frequently or more 
severely reprobated in the sacred volume than lying, departure 
from truth under every form and modification of the evil. 
Let us bear this in mind, both personally and officially. I need 
not, [ am sure, urge upon you the paramount duty of incor- 
ruptible adherence to truth im all your personal words and 
actions, in the whole course of the daily intercommunion of 
social life. And let me specially press the sentiment on your 
convictions, as I desire to have it deeply settled in my own, 
graven on my conscience and my heart, that of all lying, incom- 
parably the worst species is lymg in the name of the God of 
truth, attaching, or attempting to attach, the sanction of that 
Name to aught that has not a place in His word; what Paul 
designates as “handling the word of God deceitfully.”? This 
is the most flagrant in the whole catalogue of human crimes. 
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XXX.—HOW FAR THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
HAS BEEN ATTAINED, OR IS ATTAINABLE BY 
UNASSISTED HUMAN REASON. 


It is not my intention to enter into any enlarged discussion of 
the insufficiency of natural religion, and the necessity of divine 
Revelation. It is a subject on which many fine theories have 
been framed. The theories, however, have not been very con- 
sistent with one another; nor always with themselves. Deists 
have seldom, if ever, agreed respecting the articles which ought 
to be considered as embraced in the creed of unassisted reason ; 
the extent of whose powers in this department of discovery has 
been magnified by some much more than by others. 

It ought never to be overlooked who the men are, and in 
what circumstances placed, by whom those theories have been 
advanced. They have been men living amid the light of Reve- 
lation, and viewing nature by the aid of that light. From this 
has arisen an extensive and mischievous illusion. There is an 
obligation under which these men lie to the Bible, which is 
unacknowledged. The discoveries which they endeavour, and 
sometimes with not a little amount of plausibility, to trace to one 
source, have in reality come from another, even from that very 
fountain of truth, which they are at the moment slighting and 
vilifying. They have not ingenuousness enough to own it. 
They may themselves be unconscious of it, though such uncon- 
sciousness must argue a degree of inconsideration of obvious fact 
very unworthy of true philosophy. But, at all events, it is 
true. They are chargeable with a sacrilegious abstraction of its 
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peculiar treasures from the sanctuary of God, wherewith to erect 
and adorn the Temple of Reason. 

On this, as on every other subject, it is of essential impor- 
tance, the very first thing to which we should set ourselves, to 
ascertain facts. These ought to be the basis of all our conclu- 
sions. Men who, with facts before their eyes, or within their 
reach, are contented to let them alone, and still to deal in theory, 
are utterly without excuse. Most inconsistent they are with 
themselves. They laud the inductive philosophy. They extol 
the sagacity of Bacon. In all the departments of human science, 
these very men are accustomed to insist on facts and experi- 
ments, as the only solid foundation on which theory can ever 
rest. Why, then, is not the same principle adopted, and the 
same course pursued, in the case before us? Surely when self- 
reputed and self-called philosophers, who apply the principle of 
induction on other subjects, decline making their appeal to it on 
this, there must be some secret consciousness that the application 
of the test would confound them ; and their only resource is the 
region of theory ; their only defence from instant and utter refu- 
tation are the subtleties and plausibilities of sceptical speculation. 

Our very first question, then, on such a subject ought, 
without question, to be :—-WHAT HAS HUMAN REASON, UNAIDED 
BY DIVINE REVELATION, ACTUALLY DONE ? 

A satisfactory answer to this inquiry may lead to other and 
not uninteresting or unimportant results. 

1. Turn we, then, first, to the present state of the heathen 
world. What is it? 

The fact, the melancholy fact, is, that the whole world, 
wherever Revelation has not made its way and exerted its 
enlightening and renovating influence, is “ given to idolatry.’ 1 
It is not at all my business at present to enumerate and describe 
the various systems of mythology prevalent in various pagan 
countries, to conduct you successively through all the “chambers of 
their imagery.” The general fact is enough, that there presents 
itself to our view a universal ignorance of the one and only 
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true God, of His unity, His spirituality, His omnipresence, and 
the other perfections, physical, intellectual, and moral, of His 
infinite and immutable nature. Wherever travellers and mis- 
sionaries go, where the light of the Bible has not penetrated, 
they find the apostolic description verified; men “ changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, or to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things ; and worshipping and serving the creature rather than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” + The fooleries of some 
are more fantastic and outrageously ridiculous than those of 
others ; the cruelties of some more ferocious and ruthless ; and 
the impurities of some more foul and disgusting than those of 
others. But of them all, it may truly be said, in the terms of 
the prophet, which close a passage of the most exquisite irony 
and keen sarcasm, blended with the solemnity of the felt dis- 
honour done to Him, whose place has been usurped by substi- 
tutes so numerous and so worthless :—‘ He feedeth on ashes; a 
deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say :—Is there not a lie in my right hand?”’* — Every- 
where ‘darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the 
people.’’® 

And all the records of profane history set mankind before 
us in the same state of gross spiritual darkness, polytheistic 
superstition ; foolish, foul, and merciless idolatries. The history 
of the world furnishes no exception, unless where the true God 
has been pleased to interfere, and make Himself known by 
Revelation. 

These are general facts, which admit not of question. What- 
ever may have been their origin, to whatever influences they are 
to be traced, and to whatever conclusions they may legitimately 
lead, the facts themselves, admitting of an endless variety of 
detailed illustration and proof, are beyond dispute. Then comes 
the inquiry. 

2. Was this ignorance and polytheism the original state of 
things? Was it so from the beginning ? 
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The question is one to which no believer in the existing 
Revelation can consistently give any other answer than an 
immediate and peremptory negation. But, without now assuming 
Revelation, the supposition is one which will not bear the test of 
reason. It is most revoltingly inconsistent with the dictates 
even of the theism of the deniers of Revelation. They admit a 
God, and man His creature. They admit that God to be wise 
and good. Not all, it is true; some of the sceptics to whom I 
refer having gone beyond deism, and doubted, at least, if not 
disbelieved even the first principles of theism. But I speak of 
such as make the admission of a wise and good God. Is it, 
then, consistent with any conception we can form of wisdom and 
goodness in the creation of beings endowed with rational 
natures, and brought into existence for the enjoyment of happi- 
ness and for the glory of His own name, to suppose these beings, 
in their first estate, in utter ignorance of the very God who 
made them, and whom they were made to glorify ? 

The speculations of philosophers about the original state of 
man, as having been a state of ignorance and savageism, from 
which, by a natural tendency towards discovery and improve- 
ment, towards knowledge, civilization, and refinement, the race 
gradually advanced; and that this progress included in it the 
acquisition of the conceptions of the being and perfections of the 
Creator, conveyed by the works of His hands, but which they 
had been left to “ feel after and find ;’’—these speculations are not 
less inconsistent with the dictates of sound reason than they are 
with the lessons of Scripture. And, moreover, they are not 
only unsupported, they are contradicted and refuted. They are 
designed to support the glory of human nature; an idol, before 
which the wise men of this world have ever been fond to wor- 
ship, and whose honour they have ever been reluctant to yield: 
that worship being in truth, reflexly, the worship of self; and that 
honour their own. 

But the truth is what we ought to seek, and what must be 
told; be the exhibition what it may of our own nature—the 
nature of our species. 
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“The nearer,” says Dr. Dwight, “we approach to Noah, 
the nearer we invariably come to the pure and perfect character, 
the unperplexed knowledge, and the unblemished worship of 
Jehovah. The further we recede from this patriarch, the 
deeper we find ourselves regularly sinking in the abyss of poly- 
theism. Were the unity and perfections of God inferred by 
reason from the works of creation and providence, this progress 
would, of course, be inverted. The traditionary state would be 
the state of obscurity, imperfection, and error, because then men 
reasoned less and believed on authority more. As philosophy 
advanced, and investigations multiplied; as the subject was 
more frequently taken up in form, and professedly discussed; the 
proofs of the unity and perfections of God would be accumulated, 
and the knowledge of this great subject rendered more clear, 
certain, and unobjectionable. The fact, however, has been uni- 
formly contrary to this representation,” 

“ All the ancient nations of whose religious opinions we 
have a’ distinct account, appear, in the early period of their 
existence, to have acknowledged one God. Among these 
nations may be mentioned the Persians, Hindoos, Chinese, Tiar- 
tars, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Canaanites, Arabians, Egyptians, 
and Romans. Thus Abimelech, Pharaoh, Job and his friends, 
Elihu, Melchisedec, Nahor and Laban, Zoroaster, Lao Kiun, 
Confucius, the ancient Brahmans, the Author of the Orphic 
hymns, and Numa Pompilius; all appear to have believed in 
one original and perfect Cause of all things. The people of the 
Thebaid, or Upper Egypt, for a long time worshipped this God 
alone. From these facts, connected with many others, espe- 
cially the fact that Noah lived 350 years after the flood, and 
that Shem lived 512 years (according to the chronology which 
I choose to adopt), it may be assumed as a certainty that all 
ancient nations acknowledged one God.”’? 

I give these general statements, without pledging myself to 
their faultless accuracy. Their general correctness, which is 
incapable of dispute, is quite sufficient for my present purpose. 
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Mr. Hume rather assumes than proves (a procedure at once 
convenient and artful), that polytheism was the primitive reli- 
gion of mankind. “It seems certain,” such is his language, 
“that, according to the natural progress of human thought, the 
ignorant multitude must first have entertained some grovelling 
and familiar notions of superior powers before they stretch their 


conceptions to that perfect Being who bestowed order on the 


whole frame of nature.” ! 


How conveniently it is thus taken for granted that mankind 
did originally consist of an “ignorant multitude!” And as to 
what is here called “ the natural progress of human thought,”’ 
it is, unfortunately for all its naturalness, without a single exem- 
plification in fact; without one in the entire history of our 
world. It was not, surely, “ according to the natural progress 
of human thought,” that during many ages before the Christian 
era, the despised and unphilosophical Jews should have been the 


1 [ have been not a little concerned to find, in one of the most irtteresting works 
of recent production, the Bridgewater Treatise of Professor Whewell, “on Astro- 
nomy and General Physics, considered with reference to Natural Theology,” language 
used which gives countenance to the same strange and groundless hypothesis. 
Speaking of the erroneous opinions and fancies with which the general persuasion of 
a superior intelligence and will had been mixed up, he says :—‘‘ The belief of a super- 
natural and presiding power runs through all these errors; and while the perver- 
sions are manifestly the work of caprice and illusion, and vanish at the first ray of 
sober inquiry, the belief itself is substantial and consistent, and grows in strength 
upon every new examination. It was the firmness and solidity of the conviction of 
the existence of something divine, which gave a hold and permanence to the fig- 
ments of so many false divinities. And those who have traced the progress of 
human thought on other subjects will not think it strange, that, while the funda- 
mental persuasion of a Deity was thus irremovably seated in the human breast, the 
development of this conception into a consistent, pure, and stedfast belief in one 
Almighty and Holy Father and God, should be long missed or never attained by 
the struggle of the human faculties; should require long reflection to mature it, and 
the aid of Revelation to establish it in the world ?”—Treatise, etc., pp. 394, 395. 
That any one professing faith in the Bible should write thus is truly surprising; as 
if Revelation had only confirmed what human sagacity had first discovered, and by 
gradually improving on the discovery eventually matured. It is neither consistent 
with right views of the character of God, to suppose such a creature as man placed 
in such a state of primeval ignorance ; nor is it consistent with just views of the 
actual tendencies in man’s nature, as a fallen and sinful nature ; nor consistent with 
numberless facts illustrative of those tendencies, to represent mankind as emerging 
out of it into knowledge and light and correct views of the character and worship 
of the Supreme Being. Such representation belong to the region of fiction, not of 
fact; of romance, not of faithful history. 
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only exception to the universal ignorance; the only people in 
possession of the knowledge and worship of “the one living and 
true God.” Still less was it “ according to the natural progress 
of human thought,” that the first enlightened conceptions of 
Deity should have presented themselves to the minds of the 
rude and unlettered fishermen of Galilee; that they should 
have found their rise, not in the groves and porticoes of Grecian 
wisdom, but on the shores of the lake of Gennesareth. Yet 
what says Mr. Hume himself? At what point does he fix 
the period, when the aspect of the world began to change from 
a state of universal polytheism? “It is a matter,” he says, 
speaking in round numbers from the time when he lived; “ it 
is a matter of incontestable fact, that about 1700 years ago, all 
mankind were polytheists.” He mentions the Jewish people 
as an exception, but one which he affects to treat as so trivial 
as not to be worthy of being taken into account as qualifying 
the otherwise universal fact. But this will not do. The facts 
as to the character for mental capacity, attainments in science, 
and powers of thought and ratiocination possessed by those who 
so long, amidst universal polytheism, monopolized the knowledge 
of the true God, and of those who, at the time specified, success- 
fully propagated that knowledge, themselves members of the 
said despicable, not-worth-mentioning people, are such as power- 
fully (we might adopt Mr. Hume’s own word, and say “ incon- 
testably”?) to evince that, had mankind been originally “ an 
ignorant multitude,” such they must have remained. They are 
facts which shew that the knowledge could never have been 
self-acquired ; that it must have come from God himself. And 
this serves to give confirmation to the statement which, in a very 
few paragraphs, we now proceed to give of the actual position 
and history of the case. 

(1.) Man was possessed originally of the knowledge of the 
existence and character of his Creator. 

This is the Bible account of the matter. There is no ambi- 
guity, no ground of doubt here. And it accords, as already 
remarked, with every reasonable idea in our minds of the wis- 
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dom and goodness of that Creator, and is confirmed by many 
facts in the subsequent history of mankind. 

(2.) This original knowledge was, sooner or later, in different 
quarters of the world, universally lost; and all the tribes of 
mankind, excepting the one instance in which God was pleased 
to interpose a preventing revelation of Himself, were immersed 


in polytheism and idolatry. The knowledge of God, originally . 


entrusted to tradition, continued pure ; just in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which this tradition was transmitted. But it 
was gradually and universally adulterated; blended with false- 
hood, and impiety, and folly; and at length scarcely leaving any 
traces of its original character to be found. Then— 

(3.) When lost, this knowledge has in no instance been 
recovered, except by the aid of Revelation, directly or indirectly 
communicated. We have already observed, that Hume’s state- 
ments are merely hypothetical, and that the supposed natural 
tendency to a progress from polytheism and idolatry to a purer 
and better system of faith and worship, is totally destitute of the 
authentication of facts. Philosophy, of itself, and from its own 
resources, never mended the matter. It is a fact which has 
frequently been noticed, and for which Deism has never been 
able satisfactorily to account, and to set aside from the evidences 
of Revelation ; that, to what heights soever of attainment men 
have risen in the wisdom of this world, in literature and the arts 
and sciences, they have never of themselves made any corre- 
sponding advancement in regard to rational and worthy views 
of the nature, and character, and worship of God. ‘The trial of 
many centuries and millenniums only the more fully established, 
as indeed it was designed to do, the truth of the Apostolic ver- 
dict, “the world by wisdom knew not God.”’ The powers of 
the human mind were vigorously and successfully put forth in 
every other department of human knowledge. There was no 
deficiency of intellectual acuteness and masculine energy in other 
investigations. The results were wonderful, the admiration even 
of modern days, with all their additional light. But the great 
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masters in science and philosophy proved themselves, in “ the 
things of God,” but dark, and feeble, and perplexed conjec- 
turers. Instead of the contempt and disgust felt at times by 
“the wisdom of this world” at the grossness and ridiculousness 
of the prevailing popular systems leading to the production of 
something better, they gave rise only to scepticism and doubt, 
or to pantheism and atheism. “ In the most flourishing state 
of philosophy,” says Dr. Dwight, “in Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
Persia, Hindostan, polytheism has been the most absurd, its 
errors the most numerous, and its worship the most abominable. 
The doctrines of the American savages concerning God, religion, 
and duty, are far less perplexed, censurable, and ridiculous than 
those of these learned countries. Nor were their own doctrines 
in any measure deserving of such severe condemnation before, 
as at and after the prevalence of their philosophy. Atheism 
appears to have been the offspring of philosophy alone.’’? 

Even as to those philosophers who seem to have entertained 
some partially correct notions of the unity of God, and some of 
the attributes of His nature, it may be observed in general— 

[1.] That what they say bears the appearance of shrewd con- 
jecture, rather than of assured and certain knowledge and belief. 
Thales, Solon, Socrates, and some others of the best of them, 
sensible, it may be presumed, of their own ignorance and inca- 
pacity, spake nothing, or next to nothing, about Deity. Cicero, 
in his treatise ‘“ De natura deorum,” details and refutes the 
opinions of others, rather than advances any settled and matured 
sentiments of his own; honestly acknowledging that, on such 
subjects, he found it much more easy to tell what he did not 
think, than what he did. And in the various opinions which 
he does detail, what a melancholy memorial has he put on record 
of human imbecility and foolishness in the highest of all depart- 
ments of knowledge. The answer of Simonides to Hiero, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, when asked the question :—-What is God.2— 
an answer given after mature deliberation and repeated delays for 
further and further thought, is well known :—that “the more he 
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thought of God, the more difficult he found it to give any account 
of Him.” The veriest child, with the Bible in his hand, can 
give a reply, the fullest and most satisfactory, to the inquiry 
which put the philosopher, without the Bible, thus to a stand: 
“God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable, in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” ? 

[2.| That the little which makes any approach to correctness 
is mingled, alloyed, corrupted, neutralized, by the large propor- 
tion of accompanying ignorance and falsehood. 

[3.] That even what they held as true, was held in specula- 
tion merely ; that it had no such hold of their minds as either 
to influence their practice, or to produce any endeavour to rec- 
tify the sentiments and the practice of others. This explains 
how they were so little in earnest. In reality, their opinions were 
unsettled and wavering. Of nothing were they sure. They 
say and unsay. ‘They could not be said to have had any set- 
tled convictions, any ascertained system of truths. Not even 
about the divine Unity do they seem to be certain. They admit 
one Supreme; but whether there may not be more, inferior to 
the Supreme, they cannot positively decide. And, 

[4.] That even for those notions which form the best parts 
of their systems, there is good ground for suspecting, if not even 
believing, that they were not original, but, directly or indirectly, 
derived; that they were not indigenous, but imported. “Itis 
well known that Pythagoras and Thales, the founders of the Ionic 
and Italic sects of philosophy, were the parents of all the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. It is equally well known, that these two 
men founded their doctrines concerning subjects of this nature, 
chiefly on traditions, which they collected from different nations, 
with intense assiduity. Pythagoras particularly travelled in 
quest of information in theology and morals, into Egypt, Judea, 
Babylon, Persia, and Hindostan. Of this we are directly in- 
formed by Jamblichus, Diogenes Laertius, and Porphyry; and 
also by Hindoo records now in being. Porphyry particularly 
declares, that he spent seven years in Mount Carmel. Thales 
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also, whose mother was a Phcenician woman, travelled into 
Pheenicia, Syria, and probably into India." 

Those who adhered most closely to the traditionary know- 
ledge thus collected, entertained opinions with the largest pro- 
portion of truth in them. Those who departed furthest from 
this knowledge wandered the furthest from correct and defensible 
notions of God. It would appear, therefore, that even the little of 
good in the systems of some of the leading philosophers of anti- 
quity, was probably not their own, but derived from sources which 
retained some remnants of original tradition, or even from that 
chosen people “ to whom were committed the oracles of God.”’” 

Further, as has been already hinted, there is no instance on 
record of any nation, after being immersed in ignorance and 
polytheistic idolatry, emerging of themselves to clearer light 
and purer worship without the aid of Revelation; no instance 
of the original tradition, once lost, having ever been recovered 
in any other way. Wheresoever this lost knowledge has not 
been restored by Revelation, mankind have continued polytheists 
and idolaters to the present hour. Jews, Christians, Mahomedans, 
and the entire horde of sceptics and infidels, have got the know- 
ledge they have had, directly or indirectly, from the Scriptures. 

To all this there might be added the tradition prevalent, in 
one form or another, among all nations, of a golden age, in the 
early period of the world’s history, which was followed by suc- 
cessive ages of gradual deterioration. 

How reluctant soever philosophy may be to admit them, 
such are the facts of the case. Modern philosophers are not to 
be allowed the credit of greater penetration and sagacity than 
were possessed by their brethren of antiquity. But they are 
ungrateful. They get their superior information, as before 
noticed, from a source which they proudly disdain to acknow- 
ledge. They abstract the coin of heaven, and, surreptitiously 
and presumptuously, stamp it with “the image and superscrip- 
tion”? of reason: obliterating the divine name, and impressing 
their own. 


1 Dwight’s Theology, serm. iv. 2 Rom. iti. 2. ® Matt. xxii. 20, 
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What, then, are we to say? Is the ignorance of man 
owing to want of evidence? Is there no evidence, or is the 
evidence that exists not sufficiently clear and cogent, of the 
existence and perfections of the one God? I cannot, in answer 
to this question, go back on the ground over which we have 
already travelled. We have seen that the evidence is various 
and abundant; that the argument is cumulative, each proof 
conclusive, and the proofs without number. It is manifest, that 
on this subject there are two questions which are quite distinct 
the one from the other. The one relates to the evidence as it 
actually exists, the other to the evidence as it is perceived by 
men. Out of this latter there arise two questions :—Have men 
actually perceived the evidence and drawn the conclusion? and:— 
Do men possess powers sufficient to enable them, if the powers 
are rightly used, for such perception and such conclusion ? And 
then, on the supposition of their possessing sufficient natural 
powers, whence has arisen, and whence still arises, in the 
absence of Revelation, the universal ignorance? To what cause 
is it to be traced? On what principle (for some such principle 
there must be) are we to account for it? 

I have formerly remarked the different acceptations in which 
the designation natural religion may be understood. It may mean 
what nature teaches, or what man from nature learns ; the know- 
ledge of God and of His will which men have actually deduced 
from the works and ways of God in creation and providence, 
without Revelation; or those great truths, which, whether man 
have actually discovered them or not, are capable of being proved 
by sufficient natural arguments? Natural religion in the latter 
sense, and natural religion in the former, may be two very dif- 
ferent things. The whole history of mankind bears us out in the 
affirmation, that, in the former sense, natural religion is a system 
in which the true God has no place; but is a system of idolatrous 
polytheism. Such is the conclusion to which an induction of 
facts invariably leads. 

If, then, there does exist sufficient evidence in nature of the 
being and perfections of God, and if, along with this, mankind 
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were originally in possession of the knowledge of His existence 
. and character; on what principle are we to account for the 
universal loss of this knowledge, excepting where God was 
pleased, by direct Revelation, to prevent it ? 

Let our next inquiry then be, whether we have any infor- 
mation respecting the true answer to this inquiry in Revelation 
itself? We have such information. The case is stated very 
explicitly! “Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of God are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” 

Having come thus far, I recolleet that I have anticipated 
myself in print to an extent such as would render it very 
uncomfortable, and indeed unwarrantable, to follow out the 
critical and exegetical illustration of this passage, as I should be 
only to a great extent repeating what I have published in two 
sermons on the responsibility of the heathen, which appeared in 
the second edition of “Man’s Responsibility for his Behef.” [I 
have there given a brief review of the Apostle’s statements and 
reasonings, with the reflections and eonclusions which they 
suggest. This review oecurs in the first of the two sermons, 
extending from page 25 to page 49. I have there endeavoured 
to shew the true critical import of Paul’s phraseology, and the 
drift of his reasoning; and to prove that by the Apostle the loss 
of the primitive knowledge is distinctly and emphatically traced 
to the operation of moral causes; to the influence of the prin- 
ciples of moral pravity ; in his own words, to their “not liking 
to retain God in their knowledge :” that knowledge not being to 
their mind, but opposing and condemning every description of 
sinful indulgence. The knowledge of God was originally 
possessed. In addition to the original communication and 
possession of it, it was written before their eyes, in letters of 
light, on all creation. Yet, though taught the lesson at first, 
and having it continually before them, they lost it. And they 
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lost it because they did not like to retain it. To keep what is 
already known is a much easier matter than to discover what is 
unknown. Yet they not only did not discover (for that they 
had not to do), but they did not even keep. And they lost, not 
because they could not keep, but because they would not. They 


} 


wished a God more “such an one as themselves ;” and many 
such they fancied and framed. Idolatry was thus an error 
more of the heart than of the head. The intellect became the 
dupe of the passions. “The lusts of the flesh and of the mind” 
thrust out the true God, and put all varieties of false ones in 
His room. The apostolic illustration of these principles I would 
rather, for the reason mentioned, pass entirely over; and, having 
mentioned one general inference from it, proceed to apply the 
principles laid down to the article of the divine unity ; an article, 
which you may recollect, we designedly reserved for that pur- 
pose, as furnishing, in some respects, a good illustration of 
them. . 

The one general inference to which I have referred is this: 
the falsity of a favourite principle with most moral philosophers, 
as well as with some who pass under the name of Christians, 
that all moral pravity has its origin in want of knowledge; the 
corruption of the heart and character, in the absence of light and 
information in the understanding. This, as I have said, is a 
favourite principle, because it does not draw so deeply as its 
opposite, on the dignity and imagined moral worth of human 
nature. But although it is by no means to be questioned, 
that the loss of the knowledge of God contributes, in its turn, 
by a strong natural reaction, to the confirmation and increase of 
moral corruption ; yet nothing is more evident than that the loss 
of this knowledge is represented in Scripture as having arisen 
from the influence of moral corruption. 


THE END. 
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